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PLATE I. — Fig. 1. — Sty Urn sp. Part of specimen. X 8 diameters. 

„ 9a. — Stylina sp. The surface of the corallum, nat. size. 

„ 2. -Si ylophyllops is than nyyiven sis. , n. gp. Upper view of a 

corallite of the typical form with well marked costate 
rim. X 2J diameters. 

„ Ik- -SlyJophyllopsis tliaungyincnsh v, n. sp. A worn corallite, 
showing thal some of <hc septa arc perforate and the 
nature ot the columella, x diameters. 

„ 4 . - — Stylo ph i/llo ps is thaungyinensis. n. sp. A young coTallitc 

nsiug fremi a Hat nodule, of which the lower polished 
surface shows the perforate nature of the septa and 
the parietal columella. % 2£ diameters. 

5.- -Stylnphyllopsk * Ilia nngyi n casts, n. sp. A subhexagonal coral- 
lite with thick wall and parietal columella. \' 2J 
diameters. 

,, 0. — St ylnphy Hops'ts tlui unijyintnsis, n. sp. A corallite with two 

primary septa thicker than the rest and apparently 
united by the columella. X 4 diameters. 

,, 7. — Stylo pkyllopsts t haung y in easts, n. sp. A corallite showing 

the thick wall and subslyliform upper ending of the 
columella. X 2£ diameters. 

., 96. —St yl o phyllo ps is fhavngyutensis, n. sp. A small corallite, on 

a slab of limestone, nat. size. 

„ 8. - Centrastroia cotteri , n. sp. A branched corallum, nat. size. 

„ 9c. — Centrastriea cotteri, n. sp. A branch, nat. size, on a slab 

with bylina sp. and stylophyllopsis thaungyinensis, n. 
sp. 

IT ATI! Fig. 1. — CenUaslraa collet i, n. sp. Two coraliites from the top of 

the same corallum, X 8 diameters, showing the dis- 
tinct substyliform columella. 

2. — Maeandraraca orientate : n. sp. Surface of corallum. X 2-7 
diameters. 

„ 8. — Macandwraea orientate, n sp. Another corallum. X 2 dia- 

meters, from slab of limestone with large gastropod 
and crinoid stem. 

4. — Maeandraraca orientate, n. sp. Another corallum. X 2’7 
diameters. 

n 5. — Maeandraraca orientals, n. sp. Part of a thin vertical sec- 
tion showing the septa. X 4*5 diameten*. 
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LIST OP PLATES. 


PLATE Fig. 6. — Maeandraraea orientate, n. gp. Part of a thin horizontal 

section. X 4*5 diameters. 

>* 7. — Calcareous Alga, ? Physoporella . Thin section of altered 
dolomitic Htiohara Limestone, from the Htichara 
Forest Bungalow with a calcareous alga. X 30 dia- 
meteis. Age probally pre-Triaseic. (Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow. GVil. T. W. Gregory). 

PLATE 3. — Figs, 1 & 2 . — Rhynchondla bambanagetms Bittner. Loc. K21*416 

„ 3 & 4 . — Rhynchondla of. Jissicodala Suess. Loc* K21-416 

Fig. 5 . — Rhynchondla cf. concnrd'uv Bittner. Loc . K21-416. 

Figs. 6 & 7. — Ohlamy* sp. Loc. K21415. 

PLATE 4. — Each specimen is surrounded in the drawings by a zone of sediment. 

The skeletons are mostly blight on daik giound. 

Figs. 1 — 6 . — Holospordla ai/crem inn. iron., nov. ,sj>. x 35. 

Fig. 1. Nearly longitudinal section. Sporangia and axial pmLra 
tion tilled with calcite. 

„ 2. Longitudinal section. Sporangia much damaged. All 

cavities tilled with detritus. 

„ 3. Oblique section. Spuiangia partly opened ; Linits between 

their walls sharp. 

„ 4. Oblique section. A.\ul cavity tuhd with lalwte, sporangia 

mostly broken. 

„ 5. CrOoS-scction. Pi enervation like tig. 4. 

„ 6. Oblique section. Axial hole tilled with detiitun. 

Figs. 7 — 9. AciculcUa bacillum Pia. 

Fig, 7. Cross-section, x 24. 

„ 8. Oblique section, nearly axial. X 22. 

„ 9. Probably tangential seciiuii. / 24. 

Figs. 10 — 12. — Dtplopora plui nc.ro* jmr»i Pia. Oblique sections. >-10. 

(Drawings already pullished in 1920 and reproduced 
here for comparison). 

Fig. 10. Sterile specimen. 

„ 11. Fertile specimen. Sporangia filled with calcite. 

„ 12. Fertile specimen. Sporangia opened and filled with 

detritus. 

PLATE 5. — Fig. 1 . — Cyllene vredenbnrgi , n. sp. nat. size. 

Figs, la, 16. — Cyllene. vredenburgi, n. sp. X 3. 

Fig. 2 . — Unio edwini , n. sp. (Type specimen) Right valve. Nat, 
size. 

„ 2d. — Unio edwini, u. sp. (/Type specimen) Right valve. X 2. 

„ 3 . — Unio edwini , it. sp. var. 1. Right valve. Nat. size. 

„ 3a . — Unio edwini, n. sp. var. 1. Right valve. X 2. 

„ 4 . — Unio edwini , n. sp. var. 2. Left valve (with right valve 
attached). Nat. size. 

„ 4 a. — Unio edwini , n. kb. var. 2. Left valve (with right valve 
attached'* 4 2 
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PLATE 5* — Fig. 5. — Unto pilgrimi, n. sp. (Type speoimen). Nat. size. 

„ 5a. — Unio pilgrimi, n. sp. (Type specimen), x 2. 

„ 6. — A broken specimen of V. edwini, showing pseudo-cardinals. 
X 3. 

„ 7. — U. edwini , n. sp. showing anastomosing branches of rib* 

X 3. 

„ 8. — {7. edwini, n. sp. showing the umbones and the ligament. 
Nat. sii.e. 

„ 9. — U. edwini % another specimen, showing the umbones and the 

ligament (partly). Nat. size. 

PLATE €• — -Movements of Glacier Snouts. Group I, Hunza-Nagar. 

PLATE 7. — Movements of Glacier Snouts. Group II. Baltistan-Ladakh. 

PLATE 8. — Sketch Map, showing Glaciers of the Karakoram. Scale 1-014 
inches = 16 miles. 

PLATE 9. — Diagrams showing specific gravity and ash contents of Gondwana 
Durains. 

Fig. 1. — Caking Durains. 

„ 2. — Non-caking Durains. 

PLATE 10. — The formation tester. 

PLATE II. — Graph showing the average relation between the percentage of the 
total oil and 1 o al gas recovered ultimately from 5 Californian 
wells. 

PLiTE 12 — Chart shoving relationship between production, size of flow nipple 
and percentage of water. 

PLATE 13. — Fig. 1. — Graphs illustrating improper gas-oil ratio control in a 

Brea gas-lift well. 

„ 2. — Graphs illustrating proper control of gas in a Dominguez 
g:is-lift well. 

PL iTE 14 — Production graph illustrating gas-oil ratio control by means of casing 
pressure in a pumping well in Dominguez field. 

PLITE 15. — Graph illustrating results of repressuring with air. Harmel Pool 
PLATE 16. — Graph illustrating the results of repressuring. Alluwe. 

PLATE IT.— Production graph of the Callendar, Heilman and Reyes leases. 
Dominguez HilL California. 

PLiTE 18. — Composite curve for 19 key wells, showing the daily average pro- 
duction for surrounding wells per key well. 

PLATE 19* — All the figures are reproduced natural size, from direct photographs 
of the specimens. 

Fig. 1. — Viviparus hasani , sp. nov. Holotype embedded in a 
olayey matrix. (14,783). 

Figs. 2, 3. — Viviparus liasani, sp. nov. Casts of two Bhells. (14,784 
—14,785). 

4, 5. — Lamdlidens prociori > sp. nov. Right and left valves of 
the Holotype. (14,786). 
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PLATE IS.— -Figs. 6, 7. — Lamdlidens proctori , sp. nov. Right and left valves of 

another specimen. ( 14,787 ). 

„ 8, 9. — LameUidens sp. Right and left ■ valves of a species of 

L. generosus group. (14,788). 

„ 10, 11. — Lamellidens sp. Right and left valves of casts of a 
species near L. jammuensis from the Middle Siwaliks 
collected at Mithrala, Attock District. (14,789 — 
14,790). .r 

„ 12, 13. — Lamdlidens sp. Left valves of casts of two specimens 
from Lower Siwaliks collected near (‘hinji, Salt Range. 
(14,791—14,792). 
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mics and Mining, Ft* 4 (out oj print) (price 5 Its.) ; Description of deposits. 
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Vol, XXXVIII. 1010 (out of print) (price 5 Rs.) j Kangra Earthquake of 4th April 1005. 

Vol, XXXIX. Pt. 1, 1011 (price 2 Re.): Geology of Northern Afghanistan. Pt. 2, 1913 
(out of print) ( price 3 Es.) : Geology of Northern Shan States. 

Vol. XL. Pt. 1, 1912 (out of print ) (price 5 Rs.) : Oil* Fields of Burma. Ft. 2, 1014 

(price 3 Rs.) s Petroleum Occurrences of Assam and Bengal. Pt'. 3, 1920 
l out of print ) (price 5 Rs.) : Petroleum in the Punjab and North-West Fron- 
tier Province. 

Vol XU. Pt. I, 1913, Rep. 1922 (pricefi Rs.) : Coal-fields of India. Pt. 2, 1914 (price 
3 Re.) : Geology and Coal Resources of Korea State, Central Provinces. 

Vol. XLI1. Pt. 1, 1914 (price 3 Rs.) : Burma Earthquakes of May 1912. Pt 2, 1917 
(price 3 Rs.) : The structure of the Himalayas and the Gang otic Plain. 

V or . XLIII. Pt. 1 , 1913 (out of print ) (price 2 Rs.) s Indian Geological Terminology, Pt. 2, 
1916 (price 1 Re,) : Catalogue of Meteorites in the collection of Ihc Geo- 
logical Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Vol, XLIV. Pt. 1, 1921 (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Idar State. Pt. 2, 1923 [price 6 Rs. 
8 As.) : Geology and Ore Deposits of Tavoy. 

Vol. XLV. Pt. 1, 1917 (out of print ) ( price 3 Rs.) : Geology of North-East cm Rajputann 
and Adjacent districts. Pt. 2, 1922 ( price 3 Rh.) : Gwalior and Vmdhyan 
Systems in South-Eastern Rajputana. 

Vol, XLVI. Pt. 1, 1920 (price 3 Rs.) : Srimangal Earthquake of Sth Julv 191 ft. Pt- 2, 
1928 (price 2 Rs.) : The Cutch (Kachh) Earthquake of lCVfl* thine 1819 
with a Revision of the Great Earthquake of the 12tli June 1897. 

Vol. XlyVIl. l't. 1, 1920 ( price 3 Rs.) : Mines and Mincml Resouucs of \ uiuuin. Pt. 2, 
1923 (price 4 Rs.). The Alkaline Lakes and the fc>oda Industry of Sit'd 

Vol XL VIII. Pt. 1, 1922 (price 6 Rs.) : Geological Notes on Mesopotamia w ith special i efrr- 

ences to Occurrences of Petroleum. Pt. 2, 1925 ( price 3 Rs. 12 A*,) : Geo- 
logy of parts of the Persian Provinces of Fais, Kerman and Laristan, 

Vol XLIX. Pt. 1, 1923 (price 5 Rs. 8 As.) : The Bauxite and Aluminous Lai erne occur- 
rences of India. Pt. 2, 1928 (price 7 Rs. 12 As.): The Formei Glaciation 
of the East Lidar Valley, Kashmir. 

Voi. L. Pt. 1, 1925 ( price 5 Rs. 6 As.): Descriptions of Molli.scn from the Po'-i* 

Eocene Tertiary Formation of North-Western India: Cephalopoda, Opistho 
branchiata, Siphonostomata. Pt. 2, 1928 (juice 6 R*. 10 As.) : I^iiptuns 
ofMollusca from the Post-Eocene Tertiory Formation of Nortli-V t stern 
India : Gastropoda (in part) and Lamellihranehiata. 

Vol. LI. Pt. 1, 1926 (price 2 Rs. 8 As.): Indian Geological '1 fiiuinnln^ . Pt 2, 

1928 (price 7 Rb. 6 As.) : The Geology of Poonoh Slat#- (Kahmiri and 
Adjacent Portions of the Punjab. 

Vol, UI. Pt. 1, 1925 (price 7 Rs. 8 As.) : On the Geological Struct me of tin l\nr, i-;-um 

Coal-fields, Bihar and Orissa. Pt. 2, 1929 (price 5 Rs. S \s.) : The Alu.v- 
nous Refractory Materials: Kvanite, SillimaiiUe and Corundum m 
Northern India. 

Vol, LIII. 1928 (price 4 Rs.) : The Structure and Correlation of the Simla Rocks. 

Vol. UV. 1929 (price 12 Rs. 4 As.) : The Geology of North Singhbhum including Pa : if 

of Ranchi and Maubhum Districts. 

Vol. LV. (In the press) : The Geology of the Mergin’ District. 

Vol. LVX (In the press)- The Jhana Goa) Field. 

Vol. LV11R (In the press): Coal in lndu. Part 2: TLo Gundwaua Sibtouj and 
related formations. 

Contents and index to Memoirs, Vols. I-XX and VoJb. XXI-AXAV. Price 1 mpee fveh 



PAL£ONTOLOGIA 1NDICA, 


(SflB. 1 ,111, V, VI, VIII. ) — ORETAOEO US FAUNA OF SOUTHERN INDIA, by F. STOLI. 
CZKA, except Vol. I, Pt. I, by H. F. BL AN FORD. 

S«R. t & III. — Vol. I. The Cephalopoda (1861-65), pp. 216, pis. 94 (6 double) (out of print), 
V. — Vol. II. The Gastropoda (1867-68), pp. xiii, 500, pis. 28 (out of print). 

VI.— Vol. III. The Peleoypoda (1870-71), pp. xxii, 537, pis. 50, 

VIII.— Vol. IV. The Braohiopoda, Oiliopoda, Echinodermata, Corah, etOt 
(1872-73), pp. ▼, 202, pis. 29. 


(Sjek. If, Xf, XII.)— THE FOSSIL FI, ORA OF THE GONDVVANA SYSTEM, by O. FEIST- 
MANTEI* except Vol. I, Pr, 1, by T. OLDHAM and J. MORRIS. 

VuL. T, pp. xviii, 233, ph. 72. 1863-79. Pt. 1 ( out of print ) ; R&jmahul Group, R£jmaliAl 
Hill. Pt. 2 : The same (continued). Pt. 3 : Plants from Golapilli. Pt. 4i 
Outliers on the Madras Coast. 

Vol. II, pp. xli, 115, pis. 26. 187C-78. Pt, 1 : Jurassic Flora of Kach. Pt. 2 s Flora of the 
Jabalpur group. 

Vol. Ill, pp. xi\ 64+149, pis. 80 (9 double) (I- XXXI+1A— XLVIIA). 1879-81. Pt. 

1 : The Fioia of the Talrhir-Kaiharbari beds. Pt. 2 : The Flora of the 
Dauiuda and Ponchot Divisions. Pt. 3 : The same ( concluded ). 

Voi, IV, pp. xxvi, 254 66, ph. 35 (2 double) (1— XXI + IA— X1VA). Pt. 1 (1882) (out of 
print) : Fossil Flora of the South Kewah Gondwana basin. Pt 2 (1886) t 
Fossil Flora of some of the coal-fields in Western Bengal. 


{Sick. IX.) JURASSIC FAUNA OF KUTCH. 


Vol. F, ( 1X73 76). 
Vol i I, pt. I (I $93). 

Vol II. pt. 2 (I960). 
\os. ill, pt. 1 (I960). 

\ u. Ill, pt. 2 (1903), 


The Cephalopoda, pp. i, 247, ph. 60 (6 double), by W. Waaqen. 
The Kclmiomeu of hnch, pp, 12, pis 2, by J. W. Gregory (out 
of print). 

The C >rah, pp. 196, 1— IX, ph. 26, by J. W. Gregory. 

The Rrachiopoda, pp. 87, pis. 15, by F. h. Kitchin. 
Kaniellibiajuliiala . Genua Trigonia, pp. 122, ph. 10, by F. L. 
Kitohin, 


(Sun. IV.)— INDIAN PRE-TEKT1 A R Y VERTEBRATA. 

\or.. I, pp. \i ( 137, ph 26. 18C5-S5. Pt. 1 (I860): The Vertebrate Fossils from the I'ancbet 
ro<'ks, by T. II. Huxley. Pt. 2 (1878): The Vertobrato Fossils of tho 
Koia-Maleii Group, by Sir P. dk M. Grey Eoerton, L. C. AIiau, and 
W. T. Bmnpord. Pt. 3 (1879) : ReptiJia and Batrachia, by R. 1<ydee- 
ker. Pt. 4 (1885) (out of print ) : The Dabyrinthodont from the Bijori 
group, by R. LyniSKKUu. Pt. 5 (1885) (out of print ) : The Reptilia and 
Amphibia of the Malcri and Dcnwa groups, bj R. Ky seeker* 


Sis.it X)- INDIAN TERTIARY AND POST-TERTIARY VERTEBRATA, by 
R. BYDEKKER, except V or.. J, Pt. 1, by R. B. FOOTE. 

Vol. I, pp. xtx, 300, ph. 50. 1874-80. Pt. 1: Rhinoceros deccanensis. Pt. 2: Molar 
teeth and other remains of Mammalia. Pt. 3 : Crania of Ruminants. Pt. 
4 : Supplement to Pt. 3. Pt. 5 : Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia. 

Vol. U, pp, xt, 363, ph. 45. 1881-84. Pt. 1 : Siwalik Rhinocerotida*. Pt. 2 ; Supplement 
to Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia. Pt. 3 : Siwalik and Narbada Equi- 
die. Pt. 4 : Siwalik Camelopardalid®, Pt. 5 : Siwalik Selenodent Suina, 
etc. Pt. 6 : Siwalik and Narbada Carnivora. 
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Vol, III* pi. xxiv, 204, pis. 38, 1 884-86. Pi. 1 ( out of print) i Additional Siwalik. Perisso- 
dactyla and Probosoidia. Pt. 2 (out of print) s 3iwalik and Narbada Bono* 
dorrt Suina. Pt. 3 ( out of print) : Rodents and new Ruminants from the 
Siwaliks. Pt. 4 ( out of print) : Siwalik Birds. Pt. 5 (out of print) : Mas- 
todon Teeth from Perim Island. Pt. 6 (out of print) : Siwalik and Nar- 
bada Chelonia. Pt. 7 ( out of print) : Siwalik Crocodilia, Lacertilia and 
Ophidia. Pt. 8 (out of print) : Tertiary Fishes. 

Vol. IV, pt. 1 (out of print), 1886, pp. 18, pis. C, Siwalik Mammalia (Supplement). 

Vol. IV, pt 2 ( out of print), 1886, pp. 40 (19—68), pis. 6 (vii — xi). The Fauna of the Karnul 
caves (and addendum to pt. 1). 

Vol, IV, pt. 3 (out of print), 1887, pp. 7 (59-66), pis. 2 (xii — xiii). Eocene Chelonia from the 
Salt-range. 

(San. VII, XIV).— TERTIARY AND UPPER CRETACEOUS FAUNA OF WESTERN 
INDIA, by P. MARTIN DUNCAN and W. PERCY SLADEN, except Pt. 1, by F. STO- 
LIOZKA. 

Vol. I, pp. 10+1104-382+91=699, pis. 5+28+68+13=104. 1871-86. Pt, 1 (outof 
print ) : Tertiary Crabs from Sind and Kach. Pt. 1 (new 2) : Sind Fossil 
Corals and Alcyonaria ; by P. Martin Duncan. Pt. 3 : The Fossil Kchi- 
noidea of Sind : Fas, 1, TKe Cardita beaumonti beds: Fas. L\ The Rauikot 
Series in Western Sind ; Fas. 3, The Khirthar Scries ; Fas. 4, The Mari 
(Oligocene) Series ; Fas . 6, The Oaj (Miocene) Series ; Fa*. 6, The Makran 
(Pliocene) Series ; by Duncan and Sladen. Pt. 4 : The Fossil Eehinoidea 
of Kach and K&ttywar ; by Duncan, Sladen and Blanfoid. 


(See. XIII. ) — SALT-RANGE FOSSILS, h WIJXIAM WAAGEN, Pn.D. 

Products Limestone Group : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1879). Pisces, Cephalopoda, pp. 72, pis. 6. 

„ n H „ 2 (1880). Gastropoda and supplement to pt. 1, 

pp. Ill (73—183), pb. 10 (1 double), (vii-xvi). 

p , „ „ „ 3 (1881). Pelecypoda, pp. 144 (186 — 328), plh. 8 

(xvii— xxiv). 

„ fi H f , 4 (1882 — 85). Bracliiopoda, pp. 442 (329—770), 

pis. 62 (xxv— lxxxvi). 

„ „ „ „ 5 (1885). Bryozoa — Annohckr- \chinodeni.utn, p|- 

64 (771-834), pis. 10 (ixxxiii-xcrl) 

„ ,, „ „ G (1886). Ccnlenteiata, pp. 90 (K35--9IM), pi- 20 

(xcvii— cxvi). 

„ „ „ „ 7 (1887). Cmlenterata, Frutozoa, pp. 74 (926— 

998), pis, 12 (cxvii — oxxviii). 

Fossils from the Ceratite Formation; Vol. II, pt. 1 (1S95). Pisces— Ainu ioncid* n* pp 324. 
pis. 40 ( out of print). 

Geological Results : Vol. IV, pt. 1 (1SS9), pp._ 1—88, pis. 4 ( out of print). 

», M m 2 (1891), pp.* 89 — 242, pis. 8 (out of print). 


(See. XV.)— HIMALAYAN FOSSIIJS. 

Upper-triaasie and liasaic fauns of the exotic MocLb of Malla ,Toha? in i he Phot A!t* lift In (.1 Is u- 
maon : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1908), pp. 100, pis. 16 (1 double), by Dr. C. Dicner. 

Anthracolithic Fossils of Kashmir and Spiti ; Vol. T,pt. 2(1899)* pp. 96,pls.8,by Dr.(\ Dicnei 
The Permocarboniferuua Fauna of Chitichun No. I :Vol. 1, pt.3(1897),pp. ]05 ,p1h. 13, b} Dr, 
O. Diener. 

The Permian Fossils of the Produetus Shales of Kumaon and Garhwal : Vol.J, pt. 4(1897) pp 
04, pla. 0, by Dr. C. Diener. 

The Permian Fossils of the Central Himalayas : Vol. I, pt. 5 (1903), pp. 204, pis. 10, by Dr. C. 
Diener. 

The Cephalopoda of the Lover Trias ; Vol.ll,pt. ] (1897), pp. IS?, j»)b. £3. by Dr. (!, l>ic m»i. 
The Cephalopoda of the Musclielkalk : Vol. II, pt. 2 (1896), pp. 1 Hi, pis, 31 , by I)r. <i Diene i. 
Upper TrUssic Cephalopoda Faunas of the Himalaya t Vol. Ilf, pt. 1 (1899), pp. 157, pis. 22, 
by I)i. E. von Mojstaovlcs. 

Trias Brachiopoda and Lamellibranchiata ; Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1699), pp. 76, pis. 12 (2 double), 
by Alexander Bittner. 

The Fauna of the Spiti Shales : Vol. IV. Cephalopoda :Fasc. 1 (1903), pp. 132, pis. 18 ; Fbbc. 
2 (1910), pp. 133—306, pis. 47 (2 double) ; Fasc. 3 (1910), pp. 307—395, pis. 32 ; by Dr. 
V. Uhlig. Lamellibranchiata and Gastropoda : Fasc. 4 (1913), pp. 397—466, pis. 7 ; by 
Da. K. ifuhlhaua. Additional Notes on tne Fauna of the Spiti Shales : Faso. 0 (1914), 
pp. 467 -*511, pis. 4 { by Miss Paula Steiger, PbJ). 
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The Fauna of thoTropitca-Li roestone of Byans : Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1905), pp. 201, pis. 1? 
(1 double), by Dr. 0. Diener. 

Th o Fauna of the Himalayan Musohelkalk : Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1907), pp. 140, pis* 17 (2 
double), by Dr. G. Diener. 

Ladinio, Carnio and Norie Fauna of Spiti : Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1908), pp. 157, pis. 24 (3 
double), by Dr. G. Diener. 

Lower Triassio Cephalopoda from Spiti, Malla Johar and Byans : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 1 
(1909), pp. 186, pis. 31, by Dra. A. von Kraft and 0. Diener. 

The Fauna of the Traumatoorinus Limestone of Painkhanda ; Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1909), 
pp. 39, plB. 5, by Dr. G. Diener. 

The Cambrian Fossils of Spiti : -Vol. VII, Memoir No. 1 (1910), pp. 70, plB. 6, by F. E. C. Reed. 

Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Central Himalayas : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 (1912), 
pp. 160, pla. 20, by F. R. C. Reed. 


(Sbr. XVI.)— BALUCHISTAN FOSSILS, by FRITZ NOETLING, Ph.D., F.G.S. 

The Fauna of the Kellaways of Maz&r Drik : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1895), pp. 22, pis. 13. 

The Fauna of the (Neocomian) Belemnite Beds : Vol. I, pt. 2 ( 1897), pp. 6, pis. 2 (out oj print)* 
The Fauna of the Upper Ore taoeous (Ma&trichtien) Beds of the Mari HillB : Vol. I, pt. 3 (1897), 
pp. 79, pis. 23 (out of print). 

The pri jo fixed for these publications is four annas per single plate, with a minimum charge of 

Re. 1. 


(NEW SERIES.) 

Tno Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt-range : Vol. I, Memoir I (1899), pp. 14, pi. 1, by K. 
Uedlich. Price 1 Re. 

Notes on the Morphology of the Pelecypoda : Vol. I, Memoir 2 (1899). pp- 68, pis. 4, by Da 
Fritz Nuetling. Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

Fauna of the Miocene Beds ol Burma : Vol. I, Memoir 3 (1901), pp. 378, pis. 26, by l)r. Fritz 
Nootling- Price (S Us. 4 As. ( out of print). 

Observations sur quelqups Plantes Fossiles deB Lower GondwanBB: Vol. II, Memoir 1 (1902) 
pp. 39, pis. 7, b\ ft. Zeiller. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 
i’linno-Carbunilerous PlantB and Vertebrates from Kashmir : Vol. II, Memoir No. 2 (1905), 
pp. 13, pis. 3, by A. C. Sevard and Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 
r \ l«i» Lower 1'ulaozoic Fossils of the Northern Shan States, Upper Burma : Vol. II, Memoir 
% . 3 (1900), pp. 154, pis. 8, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 2 Ra. 

T!m Fauna of the Napcng Bed** or the Rhatic Beds of Upper Burma: Vol. 11, Memoir No. 4 
( 1 1*08), pp- 88, pla. 9, by Miss M. Healey. Price 2 Rs. 4 As . 

Tin Devonian Faunas of the Northern Shan States : Vol. II, Memoir No. 5 (1908), pp 183, 
pis. 20, by F. 14. ('. Reed. Price 6 Rs. 

The Mollusca of the Ranikot Series : Vol. HI, Memoir No. 1 (1909), pp. xix, 83, pis. 8, by M, 
CossniAnaud O. Pissarro. Introduction, by E. W Viedenburg. Price 2 Rs. 

Tito BracLinpoda of tho Namyau Beds, Northern Shan States, Burma ; Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 2 
(1917), pp. 264, pis. 21, by S. R. Buck man. Price 5 Rs. 4 As. 

On some Fish-remainn from the Bede of Dongargaon, Central Provinces * \ ol. Ill, Memoir 
No. 3 (1908), pp. 6, pi. 1, by Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

Anthracolithii; Fossils of the Shan States : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 4 (1911), pp. 74, pis. 7, by Dr. 
C. Diener. Price 1 Re. 12 Ab. 

The FoBbil Giraflidce of India : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 1 (1911), pi.. 29, pis. 5, b\ Dr. E. 
Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Caj Senes in the Bngti Hills and the Punjab : Vol. iV, Memoir 
No. 2 (1912),pp. 83, pis. 30, and map, by l)r. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 8 Us. 

Lower Gondwana PlantB from the Golabgarh Pass, Kashmir ; Vol. IV, Memoir No. 3 (19 12), 
pp. 10, pis. 3, by A. O. Seward . Price 1 Re. 

Mesozoic Plants from Afghanistan and Afghan-Tuikistan : Vo). IV, Memoir No. 4 (1912), ] p. 
57, pla. 7, by A. O. Reward, Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

Triasaio Fauna of Kashmir ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1913), pp. 133, pis. 13, by I)i. C. Diener. 
Price 3 Rs. 4 As. 

The Anthracolithio Faunas of Kashmir, Kanaur and Spiti : Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1915), pp. 

13.% pis. ll* by Dr. G. Diener. Price 2 Rs. 12 As* 

LeCr6tac6 etl'Eocftnedu Tibet Central : Vol. V, MenioirNo.3(1916),pp.62 f ph,. 16, h) Piof. 
Henri Dou villi. Price 4 Ra. 

Supplementary Memoir on New Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Northern Shan States, 
Vol. VI, Memoir No. 1 (1915), pp. 98, pis. 12, by F. R. 0. Reed. Price 3 Rs. 

Devonian Fossils from CLitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, MemoirNo. 2 (1922), pp. 136, pis. 16, 
by F. E, O* Reed. Prioe4Ra. 
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Ordorioian and Silurian fossils from Yunnan : Vol. 71, Memoir No. 3 (1017), pp. 69, pis. 3, 

by F. R. 0. Reed. Price 2 R» 

Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Ohitral and tUe Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 4 (1920), pp. 
134, pie. 10, by F. R. 0. Reed. Prioe 0 Rs. 13 As. 

Indian Gondwana Plante s A Revision : Vol, VII, Memoir No. 1 (1920), pp. 41, pis. 7, by A. C. 
Seward and B. Sahni. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

The Lamollibranchiata of the Eocone of Burma s Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 4 1923), pp.' 24, pis. 7, 
by Dr. G. de P. Cotter Price 3 Rs, 10 Aa. 

A Review of the Genua Gisortia with descriptions of several Specie : Vol. VIJ, Memoir No. 3 
1927), pp. 78, ]>K 32, by E. Vredenburg. Prioe 10 Rs. 5 As. 

An Incomplete skull of Dinotherium with notes on the Indian forms : Vol. VII, Memoir No, 4 
(1924), pp. 13, pis. 3, by R. W. Palmer. Price 1 Re. 2 Ab. 

Contributions to the Palaontology of Aswrn : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 1 (1923), pp. 73, pis. 4, 
by Erich 3peng1er. Price 5 Rs. 

The Anthraootheriidss of the l)era Bugti deposits in Baluchistan : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 2 
(1924), pp. 59, pis. 7, by C, Foster Cooper. Price 4 Rs. 

The Periesodactylft of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 3 (1925), pp. 28. pis. 2, 
by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 9 As. 

The Fossil Suid® in India : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 4 (1926), pp. 65, pK 20, bvDr. G. E 
Pilgrim. Prioe 11 Rs. 12 As. 

On the Blake Collection of Ammonites from Kachh : Vol. TX, Memoir No, 1 (1924), pp. 29. 
by L. F. Rpath. Price 12 As. 

Rc\isionnf the Jurassic Ophalopod Fauna of Kachh (Cutcli) : Vol. IX, M--.rn.ir No. 2. 
Part I (1927), pp. 71, pis. 1 — 7, prioe 4 Rs. 12 As. Part II (1928), pp. 73 — 161, pis. 8—19 
price 7 Rs. 14 As.; Part III (1928), pp. 163 — 278, pis. 20 — 47, j»rice 15 Rs. 4 As. ; Part IV 
(in the press) by L. F Spath. 

Palaeozoic and Mesozoic Fossils from Yunnan : Vol. X, Memoir No. ], pp. 29 1, pis. 20, bv 
F. R. C. Reed. Price 20 Rs. 0 As. 

The Mollusca of the Ranikot Series (together with some species from the Cerdita Beaumont i 
Beds) : Vol. X, Memoir 2 (1927), pp. 31, pis. 4, by M. CoRsmaim and C. Pivnno, revised 
by the late Mr. E. Vredenburg, with an introduction and editorial notes by Dr. (I. de 1\ 
Cotter. Price 2 Rs. 6 Ab. 

Les Couches h Oardita Braumonti : Vol. X, Momoir No. 3. Les Couches k Card i la Beaumont! 
dans le Bvlouchistan : Fasc. 1 (1928), pp. 25, pis. 4, prme 2 Us 12 Ae.; Le- ('•Aicl-.e- a 
C&rdita Beaumonti dans le Rind : Fasc. II (1929), pp. 27—73, pis. 5—11. price 4 R? 8 As ; 
by Prof. Henri Douvilld. 

A Supplement to the Mollusca of the Ranikot Series: VoJ. X, Memoir No. 4 (192s), ;-p 7.*, 
pis. 9, by the late E. W. Vredenburg, edited with notes by I>r. G. de J\ (ottrr. Price 
6 Rs. 12 As. 

Revisions of Indian Fossil Plants: Vol. XI. Coniferales (a. Implosions and lneruftati'*iu *• : 
Parti (1928), pp. 49, pis. 0, price 3 Rs. 12 Ab ; Coiiiferalea (b. lVtrifactions) : Bait ll 
(in the press) by Prof. B. Raimi. 

The Fauna of the Aggh-meratic »Slate Scries of Kashmir : Vol. XII (192*), pp 42, pis N, 
rite late El. S. Bion, with an Introductory Chapter by (\ »S. lMiddlemns. Price 6 iis 
8 As. 

The Artiodactyla of the Eocene of Burma: Vol. XIII (1928), pp. 39, plB. 4, by 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 3 Rs. 12 As, 

A Sivapithecus Palate and other Primate FobsUb from India: Vol. XI V (1927), pp, 24, pi. 1, 
by Dr. G. E, Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 8 As, 

The Fossil Fauna of the Samana Range and s«uuo Neighbouring Aica-> : Vnl. XV. (In the 
pert s>). An Introductory Note; Part. I; by Lt.-Col. L M. Davies, R.A., F.G.K. The 
Albian Echinoidnu : Part II ; by Ethel 1). Cum**, li.Sr., Ph.D., F.G.S. Tin* liraehiupnda : 
Part III ; by Helen Marguerite Muir-Wood, M.Su., F.G.S. Diwer Album G miopoijj, and 
Lamellibraiu-hm : Part IV ; by L. P*. Cox, M.A., F.G.S. Tho Lou or Orntacoous Ammo 
noidea; with Notes on Albian Cephalopoda from Hazara : Part V ; by L*. F. JSpath, D Sc., 
F.G.S. The Pulaeoccne Foraniiuifera : Part VI; by Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies. U. V., F.G.ti. 
The Lower Eocene (’orals : Part VI 1 ; by J. W. Gregory, LL. lb, I) Re., F.R S. The Mol- 
lusca of the Hangu Shales : Part VIII ; by L. R. (’os, M.A., F.G.S 

Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Tibet : Vol. XVJ (1930), pp. 37, pH, 4. by F. It. 0. Rood. 
Prioe 3 Rs. 6 As. 

New Fossils from the Fioductw Limestones of the Salt Range, with notes on other species: 
Vol. XVII (in the press), by F. II. 0. Reed. 

Index to the Genera and Species described in the Palajontoloi'ia Indies, up to the year 1891. 
Prioe 1 rupee. 



RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Vol. Ip 1868. 

Part 7 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1867. Coal-seams of Tawa valley. Coal in Garrow 
Hills. Copper in Bundelkund. Meteorites. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Coal-seams of neighbourhood of Chanda. Coal near Nagpur. Geologi- 
cal notes on Surat colloctorate. Cephalopodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. 
Lead in Raipur district. Coal in Eastern Hemisphere. Meteorites. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Gastropodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. Notes on route 
from Poona to Nagpur vid Ahmednuggur, Jalna, Loonar, Ycotmahal, Mangali and Hin- 
gunghat. Agate-flake in pliocene (?) deposits of Upper Coda very. Boundary of Vind- 
hyan series in Rajputana. Meteorites. 

Vol. II, 1869. 

Part 7 ( out of print ). — Valley of Foorua river. West Bcrar. Kuddapab and Kurnocl formations. 
Geological sketch of Shillong plateau. Gold in Singh bhoom, etc. Wells at Hazanhagh. 
Meteorites. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1868. Pangshura tecta and other species of Chclonia 
from newer tertiary deposits of Nerbudda valley. Mctamorphic rocks of Bengal. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Geology of Kutch, Western India. Geology and physical geography of 
Nioobar Islands. 

Part 4 (out *f print). — Beds containing silic ificd wood in Eastern Prome, British Burma. Min- 
eralngical statistics of Kumaon division. Coal-field near Chanda. Lead in Raipur dis- 
trict Meteorites. 

Vol. Ill, 1870. 

Pat i J (out of print ). — Annual report for 1869. Geology of neighbourhood of Madras. Allu- 
vial dop' its of Jrrawadi, contrasted with those of Ganges. 

Ant 2 'tut of print ). — Geology of Gwalior and vicinity. Slates at Chiteli, Kumaon. Lead 
u‘in near ihjdioli, Raipur district. Wardha river coal-fields, Bcrar and Central Pro- 
a ioec tool at Karba in Biluspur district. 

Pati H (out of print ). — Mob puni coal-field. Load-ore at Slimanabad, Jabalpur district. Coal 
east of Ch'iatf ibgarh between Biluspur and Ranchi. Petroleum in Burma. Petroleum 
locality of Surlkal, near Futtijung, west of Rawalpindi. Argentiferous galena and copper 
jii Maubhum. Assays of iron ores. 

Pott 1 (out of print).— Geology of Mount Tilla, Punjab. Copper deposits of Dalbhum and Singh- 
bhum : 1. — Copper mines of Singhbhum : 2. — Copper of Dalbhum and Singhbhum. 
Meteorites. 

Vol. IV, 1871. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1870. Alleged discovery of coal near Cooty, and of 
indications of coal in Cuddapah district. Mineral statistics of Kumaon division. 

Part 2 (out of pritU). — Axial group in Western Prome. Geological structure of Southern J\ on- 
tan. Supposed occurrence of native antimony in the Straits Settlements. Deposit in 
boilers of steam-engines at Kaniganj. riant-boaring sandstones of Godavari valley, on 
Boutbcm ex tensions of Kamthi group to neighbourhood of Ellore and Rejmandri, and on 
possible occurrence of coal in same direction. 

Fart 3 (out of print ). — Borings for coal in Godavari valley near Dumaguden and Ehadrachalam. 
Narbada coal-basin. Geology of Central Provinces. Plant-bearing sandstones of Goda- 
vari valley. 

Part 4 (out of print ).— Ammonite fauna of Kutch. Raigur and Hengir (Gangpur) Coal-field. 
Sandstones in neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in country between Goda- 
vari and Ellore. 

Vol. V, 1872. 

Part 7 (oaf of print )* — Annual report for 1871. Relations oft rocks near Murree ( Mari ), Punjab. 
Mineralogical notes ph gneiss of South Mirzapur and Adjoining country. Sandstones in 
neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in country between Godavari and Ellore. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Coasts of Baluchistan and Persia from Karachi to head of Persian Gulf, 
and some of Gulf Islands. Parts of Kummummet and Hanamconds districts in Nizam's 
Dominions, Geology of Orissa. New ooal-field in south-eastern Hyderabad (Deccan' 
territory. 
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Pari 3 lout of print ).— Maskat and Massandin on east o! Arabia. Example of local jointing 
Axial group of Western Frome. Geology of Bombay Presidency. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Coal in northern region of Satpura basin. Evidence afforded by raised 
oyster banks on coasts of India, in estimating amount of elevation indicated thereby. Pos- 
sible field of coal-measures in Godavari district, Madras Presidency. Lamota or intra- 
trappean formation of Central India. Petroleum localities in Pegu. Supposed eozoonal 
limestone of Yellam Bile. 


Vol. VI, 1873. 

Part 1 . — Annual report for 1872. Geology of Nprth-West Provinces. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Bisrampur coal-field. Mineralogical notes on gneibs of south Mira? par 
and adjoining country. 

Part 3 ( out of print ). — Celt in ossiferous deposits of Narbada valley (Pliocene of Falconer) : on 
age of deposits, and on associated shells. Barakars (coal-measures) in Buddudunole held, 
Godavari district. Geology of parts of Upper Punjab. Coal in India. Salt-springa ©1 
Pegu. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Iron deposits of Chanda (Central Provinces). Barr.ui f elands and Nar- 
kondam. Metalliforous resources of British Burma. 


Vol. VII, 1874. 

Part 1 (out of print).— Annual report for 1873. Hill ranges between Indus valley in La dak 
and 8hah-iJL>uhi on frontier of Yarktfhd territory. Iron ores of Kumaon. K«iw mafruals 
for iron-smelting in Raniganj field. Elastic sandstone, or so-called itac'dumy tc. Gcn- 
logical notes on part of Northern Hazaribagh. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Geological notes on route traversed by Yarkand embassy iiom S*h-i- 
Uula to Yarkand and Kashgar. Jadoin Karakas valloy, Turkistan. Not**** from Pastern 
Himalaya. Petroleum in Assam. Coal in Garo Hills. Copper m Narbada valley. Po- 
tash-Baft from East India. Geology of noighbourhood of Mari hill station in Punjab. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Geological observations made on a visit to Cbatferhitl, Titian Mum rang'*. 
Former extension of glaciers within Kangra district. Building and omnmnitul sP»iki- <>C 
India. Materials for iron manufacture in Kamganj coal-field. Manganese -on* in W jidti.* 
coal-field. 

Pari 4 (out of print ). — Auriferous rockB of Dhambal hills, Dharwar district. Antiquity oi tiumon 
race in India. Coal recently discovered in the country of Luui Pat ha us, south -eust 
comer of Afghanistan. Progress of geological investigation in Godawiri district, Madias 
Presidency. {Subsidiary materials for artificial fuel. 


Vol. VIII, 1875. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1874. The Altum- Artush considered from ufological 
point of view. Evidences of 4 ground-ice ' in tropical India, during Talchii period. 'I rials 
of Raniganj fire-bricks. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Gold-fields of south-east Wyuaad, Madras Presidency. Geological 

on Khareean hills in Upper Punjab. Water-bearing strata of Surat district. Geology of 
Scindia’s territories. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Shahpur coal-field, with notice of coal explorations in Naibada iegi'>na. 
Coal recently found near Moflong, Khasia Hills. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of Nepal. Raigarh and Uingir coal- holds. 

Vol. IX, 1876. 

Part 1 (out of pri ni),~ Annual report for 1875, Geology of Sind. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Retirement of Ur. Oldham. Ago of some fossil floras of Lndin. Car- 
nium of Stcgodom Ganesa, with notes on sub-genus and alliod forms. Sub-JJimalayan 
series in Jamu (Jammoo) Hills. 

Pait 3 ( out of print ). — Fossil floras in India. Geological ago of certain groups comprised in 
Gondwana series of India, and on evidence they afford of distinct zoological and botanical 
terrestrial regions in ancient epoclis. Relations of fossiliferous strata at Maleri and Kota, 
near Sironcha, 0. P. Fossil mammalian faunae of India and Burma. 

Pa/rt 4 (out of print ). — Fossil floras in India. Osteology of Merycopotamus di&similis. Addenda 
and Corrigenda to paper on tertiary mammalia. Plesiosaurus in India. Geology of Pir 
Fanjal and neighbouring districts. 
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Vol. X, 1877, 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1876. Geological notes on Great Indian Desert between 
Sind and Rajputana. Cretaceous genus Omphalia near Nameho lake, Tibet, about 76 
miles north of Lhasso, Estheria in Gondwana formation. Vectebrata from Indian ter- 
tiary and secondary rocks. Now Emydi^e from the upper tertiarios of Northern Punjab. 
Observation on under-ground temperature. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Rocks of the Lower GodavGri. ' Atgarh sandstones " near Cuttack. Fos- 
sil floras in India* "New or rare mammals from the Siwaliks. Aravali series in 
North Eastern Rajputana. Borings for coal in India. Geology of India. 

Paii 3 (out of print ). — Tertiary zone and underlying rocks in North-West Punjab. Fossil flora* 
in India. Erratics in Potwar. Coal explorations in Darjiling district. Limestones in neigh- 
bourhood of Barakar. Forms of blowing-machine used by smiths of Upper Assam. Ana- 
lyses of Raniganj coals. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of Mahanadi basin and its vicinity. Diamonds, gold, and lead 
fires of Sfimbalpur district. 4 Eryon Comp. Barrovensie \ McCoy, from Sripermatur group 
near Madras? Fost.il floras in India. The Blaini group and 4 Central Gneiss * in Simla 
Himalayas. Tertiarios of North-West Punjab. Genera Chocromeryx and Rhagatberium. 


Vol. XI, 1878. 

Pari 7. — Annual report for 1877. Ceolngv of Upper Godavari basin, between river Ward ha 
and Godavari, noar Sironcha. Geology of Kashmir, Ivishtwar, and Pan pi. fciwalik 
mammals. Palaeontologicul relations of Gondwana system. 4 Erratics in Punjab." 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Geology of Sind (second notice). Origin of Kumaun lakes. Trip over 
Milam Pass, Kumaun. Mud volcanoes of llamri and Cheduba. Mineral resources of 
Ramri, Cheduba and adjafent islands. 

Fait 3 ( out of print ). — Gold industry in Wynaad. Upper Gondwana series in Trichin opoly 
and Nolloro-Kistna districts. Senarmontito from Sarawak. 

Part 4. — Geographical distribution of fossil organisms in India, Submerged forest in Bombay 
Island. 


Vol. XII, 1879. 

Part 1 . — Annual icpoit for 1878. Geology of Kashmir (third notice). Siwalik mammalia 
Siwalik bards. Tour through llang rang and Spiti. Mud eruption in Ramri Island (Ara- 
kau). Praunite, with Rhodonite, from Nagpur, Central Provinces. Palaeontological 
notes from Sat pur a coal-basin. Coal importations into India. 

ptj-t !. — Molipani coal-field, Pvrolusito with Psilomelane at Gosalpur, Jabalpur district. 
(Geological roi onnaissanco from Indus at Kushalgarh to Kurram at Thai on Afghan 
frontier. Geology of Upj»er Punjab. 

Prvt 3 (out of print ). — Geological features of northern Madura, Padukota State, and southern 
parts of Tanjurc and Trichinopoly districts included within limits of sheet 80 of Indian 
Atlas. Cretaceous fossils from Trieliinopoly district, collected in 1877-78. Spihenopliy 1- 
lum and other Equisetacoas with reference to Indian form Trizygia Speciosa, Royle 
(.Sphenonhyllum Trizygia. Ung.). Mysoria and Atacamite from Nelloie district. 
Corundum from Khasi Hills. Joga neighbourhood and old mines on Nerbudda. 

Pirt 4. — 4 Attock Slates * and their probable geological position. Margina bone of undescribed 
tortoise, from Upper Siwaliks, near Nila, in Potwar, Punjab, Geology of North At cot dis- 
trict. Road section from Murree to Abbottabad. 


Vol. XDI, 1SS(>. 

Part 2 . — Annual report for 1879. Geology oi Upper Godavari basin in neighbourhood of Si 'cn- 
cha. Geology of Lidak and nei&hbouiing districts Twjtii of fossil flslies fmm Uamri 
Island and Punjab. Fossil gencia Noggeralliia, Stbg., Xfiggerathiopsia. Fstm., and 
Rhiptozamites, Selimalh., in pala?(>zciic an** secondary rocks of Europe, Asia and Austra- 
lia. Fossil plants fiom Kattywar, Shekli Budin, and Sirgujah. Volcanic foci of eruption 
in Konkin. 

Part 2 . — Geological notes. Fahconlolngical notes oil lower trias of Himalayas. Artesian wells 
at Pondicherry, and possibility of finding sources of water-supply at Madras. 

Part 3,—Kumaun lakes. Celt of palaeolithic type in Punjab. Palaeontological notes from Kar- 
harbari and South Rcwa coal-fields, (’orrelhlion of Gondwana flora with other floras. 
Artesian wolfs at Pondicherry. Salt in Rajput an* Fas and mud eruption on Arak&a 

coast on 12th March 1879 and in June 1843. 
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Part 4{out pf print ),— Pleistocene deposits of Northern Punjab, and evidence they afford of 
extreme climate during portion of that period. Useful minerals of Arvali region. Cor- 
relation of Gondwana flora with that of Australian ooal-bearing system. Reh or alkali 
soils and saline well waters. Reh soils of Upper India. Naini Tal landsEp, 18th Septem- 
ber 1880. * 

Vol. XIV, 1881. 

Part 7.— -Annual report for 1880. Geology of part of Dardistan, Baltistan, and neighboaring 
districts. Siwalik carnivora. Siwalik group of Sub-Himalayen region. South Rewah 
Gondwana basin. Ferruginous beds associated with basaltic rocks of north-eastern 
Ulster, in relation to Indian laterite. Rajmahal plants. Travelled blocks of the Panjab. 
Appendix to ' Palaeontological notes on lower trias of Himalayas \ Mammalian fossils 
from Perim Island. 

Part 2 ( out of prifU ). — Nahan- Siwalik unconformity in North-Western Himalaya. Gondwana 
vertebrates. Ossiferous beds of Hundes in libet. Mining records and mining record office 
of Great Britain ; and Coal and Metalliferous Minos Act of 1872 (England). Cobaltite and 
danatite from Khetri mines, Raj put ana ; with remarks on Jaipunte (Syeporito). Zinc-ore 
(Smitlisonite and Blende) with barytes in Kuraool district, Madras. Mud eruption in 
island of Cheduba. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Artesian borings in India. 01 igo clasp granite at Wangtu on Sutlej, North- 
West Himalayas. Fish-plate from Siwaliks. Palaeontological works irom Hazaribagh and 
Lobardagga districts. Fossil carnivora from Siw alik hills. 

Part 4 . — Unification of geologioal nomenclature and cartography. Geology of Arvali region, 
central and eastern. Native antimony obtained at Puio Obin, near Singapore. Turgite 
from Juggiapett, Kistna District, and zinc carbonate from KurnooJ, Madras. Section from 
Dalhousie to Pangi, vid Sanch Puss. South Rewall Gondwana basin. Submerged forest in 
Bombay Island. 


Vol. XV, I8S2. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1881. Geology of North-West Kashmir and Khagan. 
Gondwana labyrinthodonts (Siwalik and Jamna mammals). Geology of Dalhousie, North- 
West Himalaya. Palm leaves from (tertiary) Murree and Kasauli beds in India, fridos 
mine from Noa-Dihing river, Upper Assam, and Platinum from Ckutia Nagpur. On { 1) 
copper mine near Yongri hill, Darjiling district ; (2) arsenical pyrites in same neighbor- 
hood : (3) kaolin at Darjiling. Analyses of coal and fire-clay from Makum coal-fields, Upper 
Assam. Experiments on coal of Pind Dadun Khun, Salt-range, with reference to produc- 
tion of gas, made April 29th, 1831. International Gmgress of Bologna. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Geology of Travancore State. Warkilli beds and repoited associated 
deposits at Quilon, in Travancore. Siwalik and Narbada fossils. Coal- bearing rocks of 
Upper Rer and Mand rivers in Western Ckutia Nagpur. Punch river coal-field in Chhiud- 
wara district, Central Provinces. Boring for coal at Engsein, British Burma. Sapphires 
in North-Western Himalaya. Eruption of mud volcanoes in Cheduba, 

Part 2 (out of print). — Coal of Mach (Much) in Bolan Puss, and of Sharigh on Hamai route 
between Si bi and Quetta. Crystal? of stilbite from Western Ghats, Bombay. Traps of 
Darang and Mandi in North-Western Himalayas, Connexion between Hazara and Kashmir 
series. Umaria coal-field (South Rewah Gondwana basin/, Daranggiri coal-fields, Garo 
Hills, Assam. Coal in Myanoung division, Hcnzada district. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Coal-fields of Mysore. Borings for coal at Beddadanol, Godavari district, 
in 1874. Supposed occurrence of coal on Kistna. 

Vol. XVI, 1883. 

Part 2.— Annual report for 1882. Richthofenia. Kays (Anomia Lawrcnciana, Koninck). 
Geology of South Travancore. Geology of Chamba. IhinaltB of Bombay. 

Par f 2, (out of print). — Synopsis of fossil vortobrnta of India. Bijori Lahyrinlhudont. Skull of 
HippOthcrium antilopinum, Iron ores, and subsidiary materials for manufacture of iron, 
in north-eastern pait of Jabalpur district. Laterite and other manganese* -ore occurring 
at Gosulpora. Jabalpur district. Umaria coal-field. 

Part 3 ( out of print). — Microscopic structure cf some Dalhousio rooks. Lavas of Aden, Probable 
occurrence of Siwalik strata in China and Japan. Mastodon angustiden in India. 
Traverse between Almora and Mussooree. Cretaceous coal-measures at Broora. in 
Khasia Hills, near Laour, in Sylhet 
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Part 4 (owl 0 / print). — Palaontological notes from Daltonganj and Hutar coal-fields in Chota 
Nagpur. Altered baaalta of Dalhousie region in North-Western Himalayas. Microsoopio 
structure of some Sub-Himalayan rooks of tertiary age. Geology of Jaunsar and Lower 
Himalayas. Traverse through Eastern Khasia, Jaintia, and North Cachar Hills. Native 
lead from Moulmein and chromite from the Andaman Islands. Fiery eruption from one 
of the mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Irrigation from wells in North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Vol. XVII, 1884. 

Part 7. — Annual report for 1883. Smooth -water anchorages or mud-banks of Narrakai and 
AUeppy on Travancore coast. Billa surgam and other caves in Kumool district. Geology 
of Chauari and Sihunta parganas of Chamba. Lyttonin, Waagon, in Killing series of 
Kashmir. 

Part 2 (out of print ), — Earthquake of 31st December 1881. Microscopic structure of some Hima- 
layan granites and gneissose granites. Cho. coal exploration. Re-discovery of fossils in 
Siwalik beds. Mineral resources of Andaman Islands in neighbourhood of Port Blair. 
Infcertrappcan beds in Deccan and Laramie group in Western North America. 

Part 3 ( out of print). — Microscopic structure of some Aiyali rocks. Section along Indus from 
Peshawar Valley to Salt-range. Sites for boring in Raigarh-Hmgir coal-field (first notice). 
Lignite near Raipore, Central Provinces. Turquoise mineB of Nishapur Khorassan. Fiery 
eruption from Minbyin mud volcano of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Langrin coal-field. 
South Western Khasia Hills. Umaria coal-field. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of part of Gangasulan pargana of British Garhwai. Slates and 
schists imbedded in gneissose granite of North-West Himalayas. Geology of Takht-i- 
Suleman. Smooth-water anchorages of Travancore coast. Auriferous sands of the Sub- 
ansiri river, Pondicherry lignite, and phosphatie rooks at Musuri. Billa Surgam oaves. 

Vol. XVIII. 1883. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1884. Country between Singareni coal-field and 
Kimnu rmr. Geological sketch of country between Singareni coal-field and Hyderabad. 
Coal and limestone in Doigrung river near Golaghat, Assam. Homotaxis, as illustrated 
from Indian iormations. Afghan field notes. 

Part 2. — Fo« c ihferous series jn Lower Himalaya, Garhwai. Age of Mandhall series in Lower 
Himalaya. Siwabk camel (Camelus Antiquus, nobis ex Falc. and Caut, MS.). Geology 
of CliauiU Probability of obtaining water by means of artesian wells in plains of Upper 
India. Artesian sources in plains of Upper India. Geology of Aka Hills. Alleged tendency 
ot Arakan mud volcanoes tc burst into eruption most frequently during rains. Analyses 
of phosphatic nodules and rock from Mussooreo. 

Pari 3 (out of prin'). — Geology of Andaman Islands. Third species of Morycopotamus. Per- 
colation aa aftectcd by current. Pirthalla and Cliandpur meteorites. Oil-wells and coal 
m Thnyetmvo District, British Burma. Antimony deposits in Moulmein district. Kashmir 
earthquake of 30th May 1885. Bengal earthquake of 14th July 1885. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Geological work in Chhattisgarh division of Central Provinces. Bengal 
earthquake of 14th July 18S5. Kashmir earthquake of 30th May 1885. Excavations 
in Billa Surgam caves. Nepaulite. Sabctmahet meteorite. 

Vol. XIX, 1886. 

Part J {out of print ). — Annual report for 1885. International Geological Congress of Berlin. 
Paleozoic Fossils in Olive group of Salt-range. Correlation of Indian and Australian 
coal-bearing beds. Afghan and Persian Field -notes. Section from Simla to Wangtu, and 
petrological character of Amphibolites and Quartz Dioritcs of Sutlej valley. 

Patt 2 (ovt of print) — Geology of pans of Bellary and Anantapur districts. Geology of upper 
Dehmcr basin in Singpho Hills. Microscopic characters of eruptive rockB fnm Central 
Himalayas. Mammalia of Kamnl Cave* Prospects of finding coal in Western Raj pu tana. 
Olive group of Salt-range. Boulder- beds of Salt-range. Gondwana Homotaxis. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Geological sketcli of Vizagapatam district, Madras. Geology of Northern 
Jcsalmer. Microscopic structure of Malam rocks of Arvali region. Malanjkliandi copper- 
ore in Balaghat district. C. P. 

rart 4 (ovt of print). — Fctiolcum in India. Petroleum exploration at Khatan. Boring in 
Chhattisgarh coal-fields. Field-notes from Afghanistan : No. 3, Turkistan. Fiery erup- 
tion from one of the mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan, Nammianthal aerolite. 
Analysis of gold dust from Meza valley, Upper Burma. 
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Vol. XX, 1887. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 188G. Field-notes from Afghanistan: No. 4, from 
Turkistan to India. Physical geology of West Briti&h Garhwal ; with notes on a route 
traversed through Jaunsar-Bawar and Tiri-Garhwal Geology of Garo Hills. Indian image 
stones. Soundings recently taken off Barren Island and Narcondam. Talehir boulder- 
beds. Analysis of Phosphatic Nodules from Salt-range, Punjab. 

Part 2. — Fossil vertebrata of India. Echinoidea of cretaceous senes of Lower Narbada Valley. 
Field-notes: No. 5 — to accompany geological sketch map of Afghanistan and North- 
Eastern Khorassan. Microscopic structure of Rajmahal and Deccan traps. Dolerite 
of Chor. Identity of Olivo scries m east with speckled sandstone in west of Salt-range 
in Punjab. 

Part 3. — Rotuemcnt of Mr. Medlicott. J. B. MushketofFs Geology of Russian Turkistan. 
Crystalline and met&morphic rocks of Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kuiuaun. Section 
I. Geology of Simla and Jutogb. 1 Lalitpur * meteorite. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Points in Himalayan geology. Crystalline and Mctamorphic rocks of 
Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaon, Section II. Iron industry of western portion 
of Raipur. Notes on Upper Burma. Boring exploration in Chliattisgarh coal-fields 
(Second notice). Pressure Metamorphism, with reference to foliation of Himalayan 
Gneissose Granite. Papers on HnnaLyan Geology and Microscopic Petrology. 

Vol. XXI, 188S. 

Part J . — Annual report for 1887. Crystalline and nictmnorphic locks of Lower Himalaya, 
Garhwal, and Kum&un, Section III. Bird’s nest of Elephant Island, Meigui Archipelago. 
Exploration of Jcsalmcr, w ith a view to discovery of coal. Facetted pebble from boulder- 
bed (‘ speckled sandstone ’) of Mount Chclm Sail -range, Punjab. Nodular stones obtained 
off Colombo. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Award of Woolaston Gold Medal, Geological Society of London, 1888. 
Dharwar System in South India. Igneous rocks of Raipur and Balaghat, Central Pro- 
vinces. Sangar Marg and Mohowgale coal-fields, Kashmir. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Manganese Iron and Manganese Ores of Jabalpur. ‘ The Carboniferous 
Glacial Period.* Prc-tertiary sedimentary formation of Simla region of Lower Himalayas. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Indian fossil vertebrates. Geology of North-West Himalayas. Blown 
sand rock sculpture. NummuliteB in Z&nsk&r. Mica traps from Barakar and Raniganj. 

Vol. XXII, 1889. 

Part 1 ( out of print ). — Annual report for 1888. Dharwar System in South India. Wajra 
Karur diamonds, and M. Chaper’s alleged discovciy of diamonds in pegmatite. Generic 
position of so-called Plesiosaurus Indicus. Flexible sandstone or Itacolumite. its naturo 
mode of occurrence in India, and cause of its flexibility. Siwalik and Narbada Chelonia. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Indian Steatite. Distorted pebbles in Siwalik conglomerate, "Carlxmi- 
ferous Glacial Period”. Notes on Dr. W. Waagen’s “ Carboniferous Glacial Period**. 
Oil-fields of Twingoung and Berne, Burma. Gypsum of Nclial Nadi, Kumaun. Materials 
for potteiy in neighbourhood of Jabalpur and Umaria. 

Part 3 (ovt of print). — Coal outcrops in Shangh Valley, Baluchistan. Trilobites in Nrobolua 
beds of Salt-range. Geological notes. Cherra Poonjce coal-field, m Khasia Hills. Co- 
baltifrrou.-? Matt from Nepal. Pre.ddrnt ol Geology a 1 Society of London on International 
Geological Congress of 1888. T^n- mining in Mergui district. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Land -tortoises of Siwaliks. Pelvis of a ruminant from Siwaliks. Assays 
from Sambhar Salt-Lake in Rajputana. Manganifuroua iron and Manganeses Ores of 
Jabalpur. Palagonitc-beanng traps ol Rajmahal hills and Deccan. Tin-smelting :n 
Malay Peninsula. Provisional Index of Local Distribution ol Important Minerals, Mis- 
cellaneous Minerals, Gem Stones and Quarry Stones in Indian Empire: Part- i. 

Vol. XX11I. 1800. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1889. Lakadong coal-field, Jaintia Hills. Pectoral 
and pelvic girdles and skull of India Dicynodonte. Vertebrate remains from Nagpur 
district (with description of fish-skull). Crystalline and mctamorphic rockB of Lower 
Himalayas, Garhwal and Kumaun, Section IV. Bivalves of Olivr group, Salt-range. 
Mudbanks of Travail core coast. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Petroleum explorations in Hamai district, Baluchistan. Sapphire Mines 
of Kashmir. Supposed Matrix of Diamond at Wajra Karur, Madras. Sonapet Gold- 
field. Field notes from Shan Hills (Upper Burma). New spedes of Syringesphnride. 
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General Report for 1929. By Sir Edwin Pascoe, 
M.A., Sc.D. (Cantab.), D.Sc. (Lond.), F.G.S., F.A.S.B., 
Director, Geological Suroey of India. 

DISPOSITION LIST 

D URING tile period under report tin* oiliccrs of the Department 
were employed as follows : — 

Superintendents. 

Dr. L. L. Fe raj on . . Granted combined leave for eight 

months and twelve day 3 with effect 
from the 1st March, 1929. Permitted 
to attend the XVth International 
Geological Congress held in Pretoria 
during July and August, 1929. Return- 
ed from leave and resumed duty on 
the. 4th November, 1929. Remained 
at headquarters. 

Dr. G. E. Pilgrim . . Returned from leave and resumed duty 

on the 30th October, 1929. Remained 
at headquarters as Paleontologist 
from the 30th October, 1929. 
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Mb. G. H. Tipper . 

Db. G. de P. Cotteb. 

Dr. J. Coggin Brown 

Mb. H. C. Jones 

Db. A. M. Heron 

Dr. A. M. Heron 

Dr. C. S. Fox . 


Retired from service with effect from 
the 6th September, 1929. 

Returned from the field on the 27th 
June, 1929. Acted ns Paleonto- 
logist from the 28th June to the 18th 
October, 1929. (Granted combined 
leave for fourteen months with effect 
from the 19th October, 1929, with 
permission to prefix the Puja holi- 
days. 

Granted combined leave for seven 
months with effect from the 22nd 
March, 1929. Returned from leave 
on the 20th October, 1929 ; placed in 
charge of the Burma party. 

Acted as Paleontologist till the 27th 
June, 1929. Granted combined leave 
for fifteen months with effect, from 
the 6th September, 1929. 

Appointed Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India with effect from the 
6tli September, 1929. Placed in 
charge of the Rajputana party ; left 
for the field on the 25t.li October, 
1929. 

Assistant Superintendents. 

. Returned from the field on the 17th 
May, 1929. Confirmed in the grade 
of Superintendent with effect from 
the 6th September, 1929. 

. Remaned at headquarters to complete 
the memoirs on the coalfields of 
India. 
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Returned from the field on the 19th 
April, 1929. Placed in charge of the 
Central Provinces party. Left for 
the field on the 1st November, 1929. 

Mr. 6. V. Hobson . Returned to headquarters from field 

work in the Northern Shan States, 
Burma, on the 16th June, 1929. 
Placed in charge of the Bihar and 
Orissa party ; left for the field on the 
26th October, 1929. 

Mr. E. L. 6 . Clegg Remained at headquarters in charge of 

office. 

Rao Bahadur S. Sethu Returned from the field on the 17th 
Rama Rau. March, 1929. Died on the 27th 

March, 1929. 

Rao Bahadur M. Vina yak Returned from field work in the Madras 
Kao. Presidency on the 2nd May, 1929. 

Granted leave on average pay for 
two months and twenty-six days with 
effect from the 10th July, 1929 with 
permission to affix the Puja holidays. 
Returned from leave and resumed 
duty on the 8th October, 1929. 
Detailed for the continuance of the 
survey of the North Arcot, Chittoor 
and Salem districts. 

Mr. E. J. Bradshaw Continued to act as Resident Govern- 

ment Geologist, Yenangyaung, till 
the 17th March, 1929. Placed tem- 
porarily in charge of the Burma 
party during the absence on leave of 
Dr. J. Coggin Brown. Granted com- 
bined leave for two years and four 
months with effect from the 26th 
October, 1929. ' 
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Mr. A. L. Coulson . . Continued to act as Curator of the 

Geological Museum and Laboratory 
till the 17th May, 1929. Granted 
combined leave for fifteen months 
with effect from the 21st May, 1929. 

Mr. D. N. Wadi a . . Returned from the field on the 12th 

<Tuly, 1929. Acted as Pahronto- 
logist from the 19th to the 29th 
October, 1929. Remained at. head- 
quarters. 

Dh. J. A. Dunn . . Returned from the field on the 21st 

April, 1929. Acted as Curator of the 
Geological Museum and Laboratory 
from the lfitli May, 1929. 

Mr. C. T. Barber . . Returned from leave on the loth March, 

1929. Resumed charge of his duties 
as Resident Geologist at Yenan- 
gyaung and Official Member of the 
Advisorv Boards of the Yenan- 
gyaung and Singu Oil Fields, Burma, 
from the 18th March, 1929. 

Mr. B. R. Gee . . Returned from the field on the 5th July, 

1929. Detailed for the resumption 
of his survey of the Salt Range in 
the Punjab. Left for the field on the 
21st October, 1929. 

Mr. W. D. West . . Returned from leave and resumed duty 

on the 23rd September, 1929. At- 
tached to the Central Provinces 
party to continue his survey of the 
Chhindwara and Nagpur districts 
till March, when he will resume the 
survey of the N.W. Himalaya. Left 
for the field on the 15th November, 
1929. 
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Mr. A. K. Banerji . On leave. 

Dr. M. S. Krishnan Returned from the field on the 16th 

April, 1929. Services placed at the 
disposal of the Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands for a period 
oJ three months with effect from the 
1st July, 1929. Detailed for the con- 
tinuance ol the survey of Gang- 
pur State in Bihar and Orissa. Left 
for the field on the 14th November. 
1929. 

Mr. P. Leicester Returned to Rangoon from field 

work in the Amherst district, Burma, 
on the 18th April, 1929. Granted 
leave on average pay for eight 
months with effect from the 3rd May, 
1929. 

1)k. S. K. Cii m’KKJKK Returned from the field on the 22nd 

April, 1929. Attached to the Central 
Provinces party and left for the field 
on the 3rd November, 1929. 

Mu. .1. B. Ai'oen Returned Irorn leave and resumed duty 

on the 9tli September, 1929. At- 
tndied to the Rajputana partv till 
March when he will resume the sur- 
vey of the IS ,W. Himalaya. Left 
for the field on the 11th October, 
1929. 

Mu. V. P. Somjhi Attached to the Burma party to con- 

tinue the geological survey of the 
Sliwcbo district. Remained in Bur- 
ma throughout the period under 
report. 
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Mb. B. B. Gupta Returned to Rangoon from field work 

in Burma on the 5th May, 1929, and 
crossed to Calcutta for recess on the 
16th May, 1929. Transferred from 
the Burma party to headquarters 
and attached to the Madras party. 
Left for the field on the 8th Novem- 
ber, 1929. 

Db. H. L. Cehibber Returned to Rangoon from field work 

in the jade mines area in the 
Myitkyina district, Burma, on the 
19th May, 1929. Remained in Burma 
throughout the period under report. 

Dr. P. K. Ghosh Appointed Assistant Superintendent, 

Geological Survey of India ; joined 
the Department on the 4th Septem- 
ber, 1929. Attached to the Raj- 
putana party and left for the field 
on the 24th October, 1929. 

Db. M- R. Sahni Appointed Assistant Superintendent, 

Geological Survey of India ; joined 
the Department on the 14th October, 
1929. Attached to the Burma party 
and left for Burma on the 4th Nov- 
ember, 1929. 


Chemist. 

Db. W. A. K. Christie . Remained at headquarters. 


Artist. 

Mb. K. F. Watkinson . Remained at headquarters. 
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Sub- Assistants. 

Mr. D. S. Bhattacharji . Returned from field work in the Central 

Provinces on the 20th April, 1929. 
Attached to the Central Provinces 
party and left for the field on the 
4th November, 1929. 

Returned from field work in Rajputana 
on the 3rd May, 1929. Attached to 
the Rajputana party and left for the 
field on the 6th November, 1929. 

Returned from the field on the 1st 
January, 1929. .Attached to the 

Punjab and North-West Frontier 

party and left for the field on the 
7th November, 1929. 

J>r. L. A. N aka van a Iykr Returned from leave on the 15th Aug- 
ust. 1929. Attached to the Burma 
party and left for the field on the 
11th November, 1929. 

Mr. P. N. Mukekjee Returned from the field on the 20th 

May, 1929. Granted leave on ave- 
rage pay for four weeks with effect 
from the 19th October, 1929. Re- 
turned from leave and resumed duty 
on the 16th November, 1929. Re- 
mained at headquarters during the 
rest of the period. 

Mr. A. K. Rev Returned from the field on the 28th 

April, 1929. Attached to the Bihax 
and Orissa party to complete the 
survey of the Palamau district. Left 
for the field on the 11th November, 
1929. 


Mr. B. C. Gupta 


Mr. H. M. Lahibi 
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Mb. P. C. Roy 

Mahadeo Ram 

N. K. N. Aiyjsngar . 

Austin M. N. C3ho.su 

D. Gupta 
A. B. Dutt 

K. P. Haran . 


Assistant Curator. 

. At headquarters till the 24th October, 
1929. Granted leave on average pay 
for two months with effect from the 
25th October, 1929. 


Assistant Chemist. 

Promoted to the newly created post of 
Assistant Chemist with effect from 
the 8tli May, 1929. Remained at 
headquarters. 


Field Collectors. 

Remained at headquarters till the 29th 
October, 1929. Detailed for the 
collection of fossils in Rewa State. 
Left for the field on the 350th October, 
1929. 

On leave. 


M a scum. Assistants. 

. At headquarters. 

. Appointed on the 18th March, 1929. 
Remained at headquarters. 

. Api minted temporarily on the 30th 
August, 1929. Remained at head- 
quarters. 
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M. S. Venkatram . . Appointed temporarily on the 5th 

September, 1929. Remained at 
headquarters. 

The cadre of the Department continued to be 6 Superintendents, 
22 Assistant (Superintendents, and one Chemist. There were two 
vacancies in the grade of Assistant Superintendent, and these were 
filled up during tin* year under report. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANOES. 

Dr. A. M. Heron continued to officiate as Sujierintendent up to 
the 5th September, 1929, vice Mr. C. H. Tipper on leave, and was 
Promotion and confirmed in the appointment of Superintend- 
app'iintments. ent with effect from the 6th September, 1929. 

Dr. 0. S. Fox officiated as Superintendent up to the 29th October, 
1929, vice Dr. G. E. Pilgrim on leave, and again from the 30th October, 
1929 onwards, vice Dr. G. de P. Cotter on leave. 

Mr. 11. Crookshank officiated as Sujierintendent from the Otli 

September, 1929 to the 29th October, 1929, vice. Air. II. C. Jones on 

leave. 

Mr. G. V. llohson officiated as Superintendent from the 6th 

September, 1 929 to the. 19th October, 1929, vice Dr. J. Coggin Brown 
on leave, and from the 20th to the 29th October, 1929, vice Dr. G. de 
P. ('otl'sr on leave ; and again from the 30th October, 1929 to the 2nd 
November, 1929, vice Mr. II. C. Jones on leave. 

Mr. E. L. G. Clegg officiated as (Superintendent from the 29th 
February, 1929 to the 2nd November, 1929, vice l)r. L. L. Ke.rmor on 
leave, and again from the 3rd November, 1929 onwards, vice Mr. H. 0. 
Jones on leave. 

Mr. A. Jj. Coulson acted as Curator, Geological Museum and 

Laboratory, till the 17th May. 1929, when he was relieved by Dr. 
J. A. Dunn. 

Mr. H. 0. Jones acted as Paleontologist till the 27th June, 1929, 
when he was relieved by Dr. G. de P. Cotter. From the 19th to the 
29th October, 1929 Mr. D. N. Wadia acted as Paleontologist, and 
thereafter Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Dr. P. K. Ghosh, M.Sc. (Cal.), Ph.D., D.I.C., D.Sc. (London), 
and Dr. M. R. Salmi, M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D., D.I.C., D.Sc. (London), 
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F.G.S., have been appointed Assistant Superintendents with effect 
from the 4th September, 1929 and the 14th October, 1929, re- 
spectively. 

Mahadeo Ram was appointed Assistant Chemist with effect from 
the 8th May, 1929. 

A. B. Dutt, M.Sc. (Cal.), was appointed Museum Assistant on 
the 18th March, 1929. E. P. Haran, B.A. (Madras), and M. S. 
Venkatram, B.A. (Madras), were appointed temporary Museum 
Assistants with effect from the 30th August, 1929 and the 5th 
September, 1929, respectively. 

Mr. G. H. Tipper retired from the service with effect from the 
Retirement. 6th September, 1929. 

Dr. L. L. Fermor was granted combined leave out of India for 
eight months and twelve days with effect from 
’ the 1st March, 1929. 

Dr. G. de P. Cotter was granted combined leave out of India for 
fourteen months with effect from the 19th October. 1929. 

Mr. H. C. Jones was granted combined leave out of India for 
fifteen months with effect from the 6th September. 1929. 

Rao Bahadur M. Vinayak Rao was granted leave, on average, 
pay for two months and twenty-six davs with effect from the. 10th 
July, 1929. 

Mr. E. J. Bradshaw was granted combined leave, out of India for 
two years and four months with effect from the 26th October, 1929. 

Mr. A. L. Coulson was granted combined leave out of India for 
fifteen months with effect from the 21st May, 1929. 

Mr. P. Leicester was granted leave out of India on average pay 
for eight months with effect from the 3rd May, 1929. 

Mr. P. N. Mukerjcc was granted leave on average pay for four 
weeks with effect from the 19th October, 1929. 

Mr. P. C. Roy was granted leave on average pay for two months 
with effect from the 25th October, 1929. 

LECTURESHIPS. 

Mr. E. L. G. Clegg acted as a part-time Lecturer on Geology at 
the Bengal Engineering College, Sibpur, from the 22nd May, 1929. 

Mr. A. L. Coulson continued as part-time Professor of Geology 
at the Presidency College, Calcutta, till the 17th May, 1929, and 
thereafter Dr. J. A. Dunn from the 2nd July, 1929. 
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Dr. M. S. Krishnan acted as a whole-time Lecturer on Geology 
at the Forest College, Dehra Dun, for a period of three months from 
the 1st July, 1929. 

LIBRARY. 

The additions to the Library amounted to 3,574 volumes, of 
which 1,205 were acquired by purchase and 2,309 by presenta- 
tion and exchange. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The following publications were issued during the year under 
report : — 

1. llecords, Vol. LXI, Part 4. 

2. Records, Vol. LX II, Fart 1. 

3. Records, Vol. LXII, Part 2. 

4. Records, Vol. LXII, Part 3. 

5. Memoirs, Vol. LI1, Part 2. 

(J. Memoirs, Vol. LI 11. 

7. Memoirs, Vol L1V. 

8. Pahcontologia Indica, Xew Series, Vol. X, Memoir .No. 3, fasc. 11. 

MUSEUM AND LA BORA TORY. 

Mr. A. L. Coulson was Curator of the Geological Museum and 
Laboratory trom the commencement of the year until the 20th May, 
when he proceeded on leave. Dr. J. A. D unn 
took over the duties of Curator from the 21st 
May. Babu Puma Chandra Roy, Assistant Curator, proceeded on 
leave from the 25th October until the end of the year, during which 
period Balm Mahadeo Ram officiated as Assistant Curator. Babu 
Dasrathi Gupta continued as Museum Assistant throughout the year, 
and on the 18th March, 1929 Babu A. B. Dutt was appointed as an 
additional Museum Assistant. Babus K. P. Haran and M. S. 
Vcnkatram assumed the duties of temporary Museum Assistants on 
the 30th August, 1929 and 5th September, 1929, respectively. 

Babu Mahadeo Ram continued as Laboratory Attendant from 
the be ginning of the year until the 8th May, 1929 when he was appoint- 
ed to the newly created post of Assistant Chemist. This he conti- 
nued to lill during the remainder of the year, assuming also the 
duties of Assistant Curator from the 25th October until the end of the 
year during the absence on leave of Mr. Puma Chandra Roy. 
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Chemist. 


Dr. W. A. K. Christie continued as Chemist 
throughout the year. 

The number of specimens referred to the Curator during the 
year for examination and report was 7C1, oi which analyses, assays, 
and other special determinations were made of 


Determinative 
and analyses. 


work 


102. The corresponding figures for 1928 were 
722 and 140, respectively. Chemical work includ- 
ed analyses of coal, lignite, coke, clay, carbonaceous shale, laterite, 
bauxite, dolerite and pe.ridot.ite ; anuh.e. <>l maugaiirse, zinc, li-ad 
and copper ores; and ass a, vs for gold and silver. 

During the year uudei review collections of Indian minerals and 
Donations to College:., rock specimens were donated to the lollowing 
e,c ' institutions 


1. The Bishop Westcott Boys’ School, Namkum, Ranchi. 

2. The Calcutta Medical College, Biology Department. 

3. The College of Engineering, (luiudy, Saidapet, Madras. 

4. The Dow Hill Girls’ (School, Kurseong. 

5. The Forest Research Institute, Dehrti Dun. 

6. The Gujarat Coliege, Ahmedabad. 

7. The Patna College. 

8. The Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur. 

9. The Victorian Technical Institute, Amraoti. 

10. The Cornell University, New \ork. 

11. The University of Madras. 


In addition the following speciiii presentations were made:--- 

1. A fragment of the Naoki meteorite to the British Museum 

(Natural History). 

2. A fragment of the Naoki meteorite to the Museum National 

d’Histoiic Naturelle, Baris. 

3. Albite to Dr. K. Spencer, Bird <fc Co., Calcutta. 

4. Laurvilcite to Dr. E. Spencer, Bird &, Co., Calcutta. 

5. Vitrain to the Principal, Technological Institute, Cawnpore. 
0. Basalts to Professor Lacroix, Museum National d’llistoire 

Naturelle, Paris. 

7. Corundum-bearing rocks to Professor Lacroix, Museum 

National d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 

8. Elasolite-syenites to Professor Lacroix, Museum National 

d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris. 
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1). Bocks associated with Jadcitc to Professor Lacroix, Museum 
National d’Histoiro Naturcllc, Paris. 

10. Jlollandite to II. Bertram Bateman, Esq., London. 

11. Piedmontite to Professor J. Jakob, Zurich. 

12. Talc to the Institute of Economic Mineralogy and Metal- 

lurgy, Moscow. 

13. Molybdenite to Sir C. V. Raman, Calcutta. 

11. Sodalite-bciiiing rocks I min Kishengarh to the British 
Museum (Natural History). 
lf>. Manganese ore to C. Wondler, Oeiiexa. 
l(i. Wolfram to ('. Wendler, Cenex a-. 

17. Triplite to C. "Wendler. Geneva. 

18. Corundum to ('. Wendler, ( Ionova. 

1!*. Garnet to C. Wendler, (leneva. 

Apart from tin. large number of specimens collected by members 
Additions to collci- °f the Department, the following important 
lions- Indian specimens were received and included 

in the. Museum collections : — 

1 . Stone meteorite ; from Naoki, Parbhani district, H. E. H. 

the Nizam's Dominions— Mr. 0. U. II. Alills. 

2. Apopliybite with laumontite ami calc it o, ; ( loregum Mine, 

Mysore, South India — Mr. H. M. A. Cooke. 

3. Atacamite ; Palamau district, Bihar--Mr. A. E. Newell. 

4. Bababudamite in magnetite-quartzite ; Kadiir district, 

Mysore— Director, Mysore Geological Department, 
b. Laumontite with apophyllite and calcite ; Ooregum Mine, 

Mysore, South India— Mr, H. M. A. Cooke. 

6. Pyromorphite ; Chandan, Bhagalpur district, Bengal- Mr. T. 

Chowdry. 

7. Samarskite ; Jogipalli, Shrotriem, Nellore, Madras — Mr. R. 

K. Srinivasan. 

8. Sulphur; Kohat, N. W. Frontier Province— Commissioner of 

Peshawar. 

9. Wad ; Pani Mine, Udaipur, Rajputana— Manager, Pani 

Mine. 

10. Wolfram ; Pagaye Mine, Tavoy. Burma — The Bombay Bur- 

ma Trading Co., Ltd. 

11. Anthracite ; Kalakot, Jammu, Kashmir — Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, 

C.I.E. 
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12. Specimens of coal ; Bnrkar, Sohagpur, South Rowa, Central 

India — Mr. J. Thomas. 

13. Striated and facetted pebbles ; Kashmir — Mr. R. D. Thompson. 

14. Panjal Traps ; Bren Spur, Srinagar, Kashmir — Mr. C. S. 

Middlemiss, C.I.E. 

15. Specimens of raw materials used in iron and Bteel manu- 

facture — Bengal Iron Co. 

16. Jet (vitrain) ; Budhan, Jammu, Kashmir — Mr. C. 8. Middle- 

miss. 

The following foreign specimens were added to the collections of 
the Department : — 

1. Collection of Nickel, cobalt, copper, load, silver, iron ores, 

and asbestos ; from Canada — Mr. H. C. Jones. 

2. Eucolite in nepheline syenite ; Los Islands, W. Africa — 

Professor Lacroix, (by exchange). 

3. Schillerised felspars ; United States — Dr. E. Spencer. 

4. Villiaumite and eucolite in nepheline syenite ; Los Islands, 

W. Africa — Professor Lacroix, (by exchange). 

5. Coal, Disko Island, off the W. coast of Greenland — Mr. C A. 

John Hendry. 

6. Alkaline syenites ; Xa-Thi, Indo-China — Professor Lacroix, 

(by exchange). 

7. Some basic igneous rocks from Canada — Mr. II. C. Jones 

8. Collection of rocks associated with iron ores of the United 

States — Mr. H. C. Jones. 

9. Collection of metamorphic rocks from the S. W. Highlands, 

Scotland — Mr. W. I). West. 

10. Facetted and striated pebbles ; Upernivik, Greenland — Mr. 

C. A. John Hendry. 

11. Oil shales ; Green River, Colorado — Mr. C. T. Barber. 

12. Manganese minerals, rhodonite, friodolite, tepliroite and rho- 

docroisitc — Professor Lacroix. 

13. Queluzitc (spessartite-quartz-rock) ; Queluz Mines, Brazil- - 

Professor Lacroix. 

14. Moonstoues ; Ambalangoda, Ceylon — Dr. E. Spencer. 

15. Opalised shell Venus ’) ; Stuart Range, South Australia 

— by purchase. 

16. Specimens of typical salt imported into India — Dr, W. A. K. 

Christie. 
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No falls of meteorites were recorded during the year under review. 
The meteoric shower of the 29th September, 1 928 at Naoki, Hydera- 
bad (Deccan), was recorded in the report for 
Meteorites. 1928. Another stone which fell near Naoki 

on the same date was procured from an Arab named Abdulla of 
Nander by Mr. Mills, of the Criminal Investigation Department, and 
presented to this Department on the 23rd January, 1929. When re- 
ceived it weighed 1, 762-55 grammes. It was broken into fragments, 
of which one was presented to the British Museum and another to the 
Museum National d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris ; the remainder was 
registered as No. 294. 

The ‘ Statesman * of the 31st May, 1929, recorded the fall of a 
‘ meteorite ’ in Secunderabad which was said to have struck a Miss 
Lilian Greig. A fragment of the material sent to this Department, 
however, was identified as coal shale. 

After his return from deputation to Calcutta for training, Mr- 
L. 11. Sharma continued his duties as Chemical Assistant to the 
„ . . Burma party. Up to the end of October, 1929, 

Burma Laboratory. __ * . , , , ’ 

to specimens were received and reported upon 

in the laboratory of the Burma party of which 18 were quantitatively 

i xamined. Specimens examined during the year included rocks 
from the districts of Inseiu, Toungoo, Mergui, Kyaukse, Sagaing, 
Mandalay, Alvitkyina and the Shan States. Complete chemical 
analyses were made of mica from Mergui, felspar from the Ruby 
Mines district, limestones from the Shan States, jadeite and brines 
from Myitkvina, and of coal and carbonaceous shales from the 
Southern Shan States. Various ores of lead and silver, antimony, 
tin, and zinc were assayed and their metallic contents deter- 
mined. 

To the Museum attached to the office upwards of 460 specimens 
of rocks, minerals, and fossils were added during the year ; of especial 
interest amongst these was a large collection of rocks associated 
with the jadeite occurrences of the Myitkyina district collected by 
Dr. H. L. Chhibber, and specimens of oil shale and the oil distilled 
therefrom which were brought by Mr. C. T. Barber from the 
United States of America. 

A collection of 20 trimmed rock specimens to illustrate questions 
of underground water supply, was presented to the Harcourt 
Butler Institute of Public Health, Rangoon. 
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DRAWING OFFICE. 

The Artist Mr. K. F. Watkinson remained in charge throughout 
the year. The Head Litho-Draftsman, Rai Sahib Kali Dhan Chandra, 
retired on superannuation after 35 years’ service in the Drawing Office. 
He joined the department from the Government School of Art at 
a time when the whole of the maps and illustrations for publication 
were drawn by hand and printed from wood blocks or by lithography. 
He showed considerable skill in drawing fossils and in reproducing 
officers’ field sketches on stone. During later years the hand work 
having been largely superseded by photography, ‘ Kali Balm ’■ as 
he was familiarly known- -was put, in charge of geological maps, and 
on many occasions acted for the Artist as head of the Drawing 
Office. For his long and faithful service he was awarded the title ol 
Rai Sahib in 1028. 

The preparation of maps for forthcoming Memoirs has occupied 

the draftsmen for the greater part of the year. The Drawing Office 

„ ... „ prepared 82 plates and printed 61.560 impres- 

Pnblications. ■ r ,. . ..... , 0 . J . 

sions for publication. In addition 48 drawings 

were prepared and blocks made for text figures. The Survey of 

India printed 7 plates numbering 5,800 impressions. Hales specially 

printed in England for the Palaeontologist Indica numbered 

18,450 impressions from 41 plates. 

The drawing work of the 32-mile geological map of India haling 
been completed at the end of 1928, the Survey of India Photo and 
Litho Office have prepared the necessary col- 
our plates. An experimental sheet (Xo. 2, 
Punjab) was prepared and proved satisfactory, and it is hoped that 
the maps will be printed off during 1930. Topographical maps 
received into stock from the Survey of India numbered 2,700. 
Some 42 geologically coloured maps were submitted for storing. 
Considerable progress has been made in compiling a catalogue of 
maps published in the Records and Memoirs. 

The work of the photographic section continues to increase, and 
some 1,975 photographic prints were made to illu&trate reports 
and for reproduction. The stock of registered 
Photograp ic ec on. ne g a tives has been increased by 320 and of lan- 
tern slides by over 200. 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Mr. ,H. C. Jones continued to fill the post of Paleontologist up to 
the 27th June, 1929. Dr. G. de P. Cotter took charge from the 28th 


Geological maps. 
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June until the 18th October, Mr. D. N. Wadia from the 19th October 
till the 29th October and Dr. 6. E. Pilgrim from the 30th October 
till the end of the year. Sub-Assistant H. M. Lahiri assisted the 
Paleontologist with routine museum work and with the determina- 
tion of specimens till the first week of November when he left for the 
field. Sub-Assistant P. N. Mukerjee on his return from leave in the 
middle of November assisted the Paleontologist with the above 
duties till the end of the year. 

Two new appointments to the post of Museum Assistant were 
filled by K. P. Haran and M. S. Venkatram in August and September 
1929 respectively. The former has resumed the work of cleaning 
and replacing labels in the large Klipstein Collection stored in the 
Invertebrate fossil gallery. The latter is engaged in routine work 
connected with palaeontology. K 

Mr. F. E. Earner, Palaeontologist to the Burmah Oil Company, 
visited Calcutta towards the end of the year, with the object of 
utilizing the Survey fossil collections for the determination of mate- 
rial recently collected by the Company’s geologists. 

Mr. A. T. Hopwood of the Geological Department of the British 
Museum, whose deputation to India in order to revise the collections 
of fossil Proboscidea was referred to in the last General Report 
(Rec. Geol. Svrv. Ind., LXII, p. 19). left Calcutta on May 9th after 
just under six months’ work. He succeeded in completing his deter- 
minations of the Mastodontinae, which embrace nearly all the speci- 
mens from the Gaj* to the Dhok Pathan horizon inclusive. The 
Stegodontinae and the Elephantinae have been only casually 
examined. These, however, are of less importance, as they are for 
the most part of Upper Siwalik age and the large collections from 
that horizon in the British Museum will supply almost all the material 
and information required. Mr. Hopwood is now engaged in writing 
a memoir on the group for the Palceontologia Indica. The drawings 
required for this have been prepared in Calcutta and will shortly 
be ready for reproduction. 

In order to facilitate Mr. Hopwood’s comparison of certain 
Indian specimens with European types, casts have been made of a 
number of the specimens to be figured, and these as well as several 
duplicates have been sent to him at the British Museum. These 
will not be returned, but will be presented to the British Museum, 
who propose to present us with a set of casts of British Museum 
specimens by way of exchange. 


o 
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During 1929 the following memoir has been published in the 
Palceontologia Indica : — 

(1) H. Douville : ‘ Les Couches a Cardita Bcaumonti dans lc 

Sind.’ Fasc. I of Memoir No. 3, Vol. X of the New 
Series. 

The following papers of palaeontological interest have appeared 
in the Records : — 

(1) ‘ New Devonian Fossils from Burma,’ by F. R. Cowper 

Reed. (Vol. LXIT, pt. 2). 

(2) 4 The Fermo-Carboniferous Succession in the Warclia Valley, 

Western Salt Range, Punjab,’ by F. R. Cowper Reed, 
G. de P. Cotter and H. M. Lahiri. (Vol. LXil, pt. 4). 

(3) * Note on the alleged occurrence of fossil eggs at Yenan- 

gyaung, Upper Burma,’ by C. T. Barber. (Vol. LXil, 
pt. 4). 

The following papers of palaeontological interest are in the Press, 
and are expected to be published in 1930 : — 

Palaontologia Indica. 

(1) L. F. Spath : ‘ Revision of the Jurassic Cephnlnpod Fauna 

of Kachh.’ Fart IV of Memoir No. 2, Vol. IX ol the New 
Series. 

(2) B. Sahni : ‘ Revisions of Indian Fossil Plants : Coniferales 

(b. Petrifactions).’ Part 11 of Vol. XI of the New 
Series. 

(3) Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies, Ethel D. Currie, Helen M. M nil -Wood, 

L. R. Cox, L. F. Spath and J. W. Gregory : 4 The, Fossil 
Fauna of the Samana Range.’ Parts 1 to VI II of Vol. 
XV of the New Series. 

(4) F. R. Cowper Reed : ‘ Upper Carboniferous Fossils from 

Tibet.’ Vol. XVI of the New Series. 

(5) F. R. Cowper Reed: ‘New Fossils from the Product us 

Limestones of the Salt Range, with notes on other 
Species.’ Vol. XVII of the New Series. 

Records. 

(6) C. S. Fox : * Note on Cretaceous Cephalopoda from Kalaw, 

Southern Shan States, Burma.’ 
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(7) J. W. Gregory, J. Weir, J. Pia, and F. Trauth : ‘ Upper 
Triassic Fossils from the Burmo-Siamese Frontier.’ 

Amongst the as yet unpublished papers listed above, in No. 1 
Dr. L. F. Spath concludes his revision of the Jurassic Cephalopoda 
of Kaohh. 

In No. 2 Prof. B. Salmi concludes that portion of his monograph 
which deals with the fossil conifers of India with a comprehensive 
description of the known Indian petrifactions, of which the petrified 
woods arc ref erred to thirteen and the ovuliferous cones to three 
species, almost all new ; there are besides a number of specimens 
which are too imperfectly preserved for specific determination. 
The monograph includes the first fossil conifers to be described from 
Burma and the only petrified cones so far discovered in India. The 
last few pages of his paper summarize the known facts on the distri- 
bution of the group in India, Burma and Ceylon and on their geologi- 
cal history. While its existence in Lower Gondwana. times is at any 
rate doubtful, it flourished during the Upper Gondwana period, 
apparently reaching its zenith in Jurassic times and declining during 
♦ he Cretaceous. It is interesting to observe that during this period 
the occurrence of conifers is practically confined to peninsular India, 
Burma and (Joy Ion, and so differs entirely from that which obtains 
to day. Professor Salmi is led to conclude from the fact that no 
record of a gymnosperm exists in the Tertiaries of India, with the 
sole exception of Mcsembrinxylon schmidianum from Southern India, 
that this group became practically extinct in this part of the 
world, and that the present coniferous flora of the Himalaya is a 
comparatively recent invasion from without. The important bearing 
which certain of the palaobotanical results elicited have on the 
stratigraphy and classification of the Gondwanas has been men- 
tioned in the last General Report (flfee*. GcoL Surv. Ind ., LXiL 
p. 28) and need not be repeated. 

A summary of the results of the work cm the fossil fauna of the 
Samana llangc, which is the subject of No. 3 paper, has already 
been given in the last General Report (p. 20). 

Dr. F. R. Cow per Reed's memoir (No. 4) on the Upper Carboni- 
ferous fossils collected by the late Sir Henry Hayden during his last 
journey (1921) in Tibet, entirely confirms Hayden's correlation of 
this horizon. No definite Permian element is recognizable from any 
of the localities, nor do the typical species of the Productus limestone 
of the Salt Range occur. On the other hand the brachiopoda aro 

c 2 
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almost without exception known from the Upper Carboniferous of 
the Urals or parts of .Apia and the prevalence of Schwagerina princeps 
is strongly suggestive of the Uralian. 

A paper published in part 4 of the Records (Vol. LXII, p. 412 el seq) 
by Dr. F. R. Cowper Reed, Dr. G. de P. Cotter and Mr. H. M. Lahiri 
gave the stratigraphical results of their expedition to the Salt Range 
early in 1928. No. 5 in the list deals with the palaeontology. 
Complete lists of the fossil species now described have already 
appeared in the paper referred to. 

Dr. C. S. Fox' discovery in the sandstones of Kalaw (20° 38' 16"; 
96° 37'), in the Southern Shan States of Burma, of fossils which 
turn out to be of Cretaceous age, possesses considerable interest 
not only in itself but also because it produces a possible link between 
the Mesozoic formations of the Northern and the Southern Shan 
States ; this is welcome evidence, since the field work as yet done is 
insufficient for definite correlation. Dr. Fox deals with his discovery 
and the indications which it affords in a note published in the present 
part (p. 182 et seq), being No. 6 of the prospective papers quoted 
above. 

No. 7 contains the description of an interesting but small and 
badly preserved fauna, which Dr. G. de P. Cotter collected in 1921 
from the Eamawkala limestone in or near the Eamawkala gorge 
(17° 4' ; 98° 25') of the Thaunggyin river on the Burmo Siamese 
frontier (Rec. Geol. Svrv. Ind.. LV, p. 281). These specimens were 
examined by Mr. G. H. Tipper, who expressed the opinion that they 
were of Triassic age. The collection was recently sent to Professor 
J. W. Gregory who, with the partial collaboration of Dr. J. Weir, 
Dr. F. Trauth, Dr. J. Pia, Dr. Gyon Arthaber, Dr. L. F. Spath, 
and Dr. Ethel Currie, has now finished the determination ; the results 
appear in this part of the Records (pp. 155-181) under the names of 
the first four contributors mentioned. 

The corals include species of Stylina, Stylophyllopsis Gcntrastrcea 
and Mceandrarcea. The brachiopoda are all Rhynchonellidae referred 
by Dr. Weir to R. bambanagensis Bittner, R. aff. concordiae Bittner, 
and R. cf. fissicostata Suess. A lamellibranch is only identifiable as 
Chlamys sp. Finally a calcareous alga belonging to the family 
Uasycladacea and allied to Acioulella is made by Dr. Pia the type of a 
new genus and species, Holosporella siamensis. In addition the 
genera Diplopora , Lovencipora , and Sphcerocodium have been recog- 
nized. There is a unanimity of opinion among the specialists who 
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have examined the fauna that it is undoubtedly Trias and probably 
Norian in age. 

In the last General Report it was mentioned that the collections 
made in recent years from the older rooks of the Kala Chitta range 
in the Attock district had been sent to England for description. 
From a preliminary examination of the ammonites Dr. Spath has 
stated that the basal Giumal sandstone includes beds from the top 
of the Argovian and the Lower Kimmeridgian up to the base of the 
Cretaceous, while the Upper Giumal ammonites are Albian (Gault) 
like the Samana and Hazara forms. The fauna from the underlying 
Trias consists of brachiopods and lamellibranchs. The fossils be- 
longing to these groups, which also form a constituent of the 
fauna of the Giumals, have not yet been examined by Mias Muir 
Wood and Mr. L. R. Cox. 

During his visit to Afghanistan in 1908 the late Sir Henry Hayden 
made collections from the Fusulina limestone in the Bamian valley. 
These were referred to in Volume XXXVIII of the Records , p. 252 
and in Memoir, XXXIX, pt. 1, pp. 52-51. None of this fauna 
except the Fusulinidae has been worked out in detail. The re- 
mainder, consisting almost entirely of brachiopoda, has now been 
sent to Dr. F. R. Cowper Reed for description. 

A reference was made in the General Report for 1927 to a collec- 
tion of fossils made by Mr. R. D. Thompson from the Agglomeratic 
Slate series of the Bren spur near Srinagar, Kashmir. The excep- 
tional interest of this fauna, differing as it does from the fauna from 
other localities in the same series described by the late Mr. II. S. Bion 
(Pal. Ind. New Ser. XII) induced me to ask Mr. C. S. Middlemiss 
if further collections could be made from the same place. This he 
has very kindly done, and the entire collection from the Bren spur 
including both Mr. Thompson’s and Mr. Middlemiss’ specimens, 
is now being described by Dr. F. R. C. Reed. His preliminary ex- 
amination of it has disclosed the presence of Eurydesrna cordatum 
and Martiniopsis danoini. The fauna thus corresponds to that of the 
Lower Speckled Sandstone horizon of the Salt Range but contains a 
more varied assemblage of forms than those described by Wagan. 

During the past field season Mr. E. R. Gee made a small collection 
of fish scales from the Lower Fanchet beds of Kukhrakuri village 
(86° 58' 40"; 23° 36' 55") south of the Damodar river in the Raniganj 
coal field. Dr. E. I. White of the Geological Department of the 
British Museum (Natural History) has b<*on kind enough to examine 
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these, but unfortunately reports that they are indeterminable with the 
exception of Aniblyptcrus, a genus which ranges from Carboniferous to 
Permian. 

Several small collections of Jurassic plants, many of which have 
been in the possession of the Department for a considerable time, 
have recently been sent to Cambridge, where Prof. A. 0. Seward and 
Prof. B. Sahni propose to study them in detail. These are the 
following : — 

Plant remains collected by the late Mr. W. T. Blanford in 
Persia. They are possibly the ones from the north of 
Persia referred to in ‘ Zoology and Geology of Eastern 
Persia ’, (1876), p. DOG. 

A collection made near Kirman by Mr. G. II. Tipper and 
mentioned by him in Records, Volume till, p. fit). 

Collections made by Dr. J. Coggin Brown from the Rhsetic of 
Yunnan and Sse-chu-an in China. 

Plants collected in 1921 by the late Captain Walker and 
Dr. G. de 1‘. Cotter, either separately or jointly, from the 
Loi-an coal measures near Kalaw (20° 2, S' ]:j" ; 96° 2,7') 
in the Southern Shan States of Burma. The examination 
of these plants by Dr. Cotter clearlv proved the Jurassic 
age of the coal, originally thought to be Tertiary but 
later suspected by Mr. Middlcnms to be much earlier 
from their similarity to beds in the Northern Shan Stales. 
These plants were determined bv J)r. Cotter as the 
following : — 

Cladophlebis denlicnluta (Broug ), 

Ginyhoiles diyitufu (Brong.), 

Pagiophylliun dimricatum (liunb.), 

Bruch yphyllu in c.rpunsmn (Stern b.), 

Plilophylhini sp. cf. P. (non Otnzumilcs) hi.Jopi (Ohlh.). 
Podozamites dt skins (Morris.), 

During the past year very few fossil specimens have been sent 
in from the field for determination ami these call for no more than 
brief mention. 

Dr. C. S. Fox has just handed in for registration a number of 
fragments of a siliceous limestone which he collected in 19^5 from 
loose boulders near Jamrud between Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. 
These are full of badly preserved brae.hiopoda which Mr. G. H. 
Tipper thought afforded some indication of a Devonian age. 
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A few proboscidean teeth were collected by Mr. B. B. Gupta 
from the lowest beds of the Irrawadian series at two localities in 
the Shwebo district of Burma. The first is one mile W.S.W. of 
Aukyedwin (22° 52' 30" ; 94° 50') and the second one mile and 
three furlongs N.N.W. of Taungbyinnge (22° 50' 30* ; 94° 49' 20*). 
Two of the specimens from the first locality have been referred by 
Mr. Ilopwood of the British Museum to the genera, Mastodon 
( Tetralophodon ) and Slegolophodon, respectively. 

A few poorly preserved fossils of Pegu age were collected by Mr. 
Sondhi at two localities in the Shwebo district. They consist of 
casts of gastropods and of Batissa sp. cf. kodaungensis in one case 
and of Balarms sp. with Turritella sp. and Batissa sp. in the other. 
The second locality is j mile south-west of Male (23° 1' 15* ; 95° 58' 
15") while the first is in Latitude 23° 58', Longitude 95° 58' 30*. 

Mr. C. T. Barber discovered a fossil leaf bed in the Irrawadian 
approximately 100 feet above the Red Bed in Outer Berne, and 
a rhinoccrotid tooth, said to come from the Pegu rocks of eastern 
Khodaung, both in the Yenangynung oilfield of Burma. 

In the Southern Shan States Dr. J. Coggin Brown reports the 
occurrence of fossiliferous rocks of Naungkangyi (Ordovician) age, 
containing brachiopods and fragments of trilobites near Sale (20° 
48': 97° 1') and Ye-o-sin (20° 53' 39*; 90° 42' 15"), of Permo- 
Carboniferous limestones with Lgttoma 1 sp. and clisiophyllid corals 
near Nvaum/kaya (20' 54' ; 95° 4(1' 30") and of Fusulina limestones 
near Pimlaya (20" 50' 45* ; 90° 42' 15"). 

On the eastern flank's of the Mawsou dome. Southern Shan 
States, phacoidal, argillaceous limestones, containing abundant spe- 
cimens of Orthoccfus sp. and probably of Ordovician age, are common. 

Still few'er in number and of less importance are the donations 
to the Department, with one exception, which indeed may be said 
to represent one of the most valuable accessions to our palaeonto- 
logical collections from an outside source for many years. This 
consists of the major part of a very large collection of Cephalopoda 
made from the Cretaceous beds of Southern India by the late Dr. H, 
Warth and handed over to the museum in Madras about 40 years ago ; 
it comprises over 200 specimens. Of these 103 were figured or de- 
scribed by Dr. F. Kossmat in his monograph, entitled ‘ Untersuch- 
ungen fiber die Sfidindische Kreideformation ’ [Beitr. Pal. u. Geol. 


1 Kindly determined by Dr. Stanley Smith of Bristol University. 
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Ost.-Ung., Vol. IX,*(1895), pp. 97-203 and Vol. XI, (1898), pp. 1-152]. 
These have been exhibited in the Madras Museum for many years. 
Of the remainder 15 were figured or described by Dr. E. Spengler 
in his paper * Die Nautiliden und Belemniten des Trichinopolidistriktes ’ 
[Beitr. Pal. u. Geol. Ost.-TJng ., Vol. XXIII, (1910)] and 32 by the 
same author in his ‘ Nachtrage zur Ober kreidefauna des Trichinop- 
olidistriktes in Siidindien ” [Beitr. Pal. u. Geol. Ost.-Ung., Vol. XXVI, 
(1913)] and have been in Vienna until recently. 

The question of the transfer of these to the Geological Survey of 
India arose out of the recent return to Calcutta of the collections 
from the Cretaceous of Assam described by Dr. E. Spengler in 
* Contributions to the Palaeontology of Assam ’ [Pal. Ini., New Ser., 
Vol. VIII, Mem. 1, (1923)] together with a few of Stoliczka’s figured 
specimens ‘ Cretaceous Fauna of Southern India,’ [PoZ. Ind., Vol. 
II, (1867-68)] and others which he did not figure. These have been 
in Vienna for some time. 

The transfer of the fosBils from the Madras to the Indian Museum 
was effected in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Indian 
Museums Conference in 1907 that types belonging to Provincial 
museums should be placed in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The 
Geological Survey have presented the Madras Museum with about 
160 duplicates from the Cretaceous of Southern India representative 
of the fauna, to replace the types and figured specimens in the 
museum galleries. 

The Director of the Burma Forest School, Pyinmana, sent some 
fossils collected in the Myinbin Keserve, from a locality lying in the 
area mapped as Pegus by the late Captain F. W. Walker. These 
were identified by Mr. H. M. Lahiri as Cyrenu (Butissa) cf. kodaung- 
ensis Noetl., Cyrena ( Batissa ) sp., and some fossil wood. 

Two badly preserved specimens sent for identification by the 
Honorary Secretary of the McMahon Museum, Quetta, were pro- 
visionally referred by Mr. Wadia to Natica and Plicaltda. 

During the year presentations of fossils were made to the following 
institutions : — 

The Intermediate College, Mysore . — A collection of 30 fossils 
from various geological horizons. 

The Dow Hill Girls’ School, Kurseong . — A small elementary 
collection of fossils illustrating the various groups in 
the animal kingdom. 
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The Hindu University, Benares. — A large collection of fossils 
representative of the following faunas : (1) the Tertiaries 
of Burma ; (2) the Tertiaries of Sind ; (3) the Cretaceous 
of Southern India ; (4) the Trias of the Himalaya ; 

(5) the Palaeozoics of the Shan States, Burma. 

The British Museum ( Natural History), Geological Department . — 
About 100 specimens of fossil Proboscidean teeth from 
various horizons and 44 plaster casts of fossil Pro- 
boscidean teeth, most of which have been already figured 
or will be figured in Mr. Hopwood’s memoir. 

The Central Museum, Madras. — A collection of 160 specimens 
representative of the fauna of the Cretaceous of Southern 
India. 


In response to requests for a cast of the holotype skull of Ilydas- 
pitherium megacephalum Lydekker, from Professor W. D. Matthew, 
of the University of California, Berkeley, and for some figured 
specimens of Sivapithecus from Professor J. W. Gregory of the 
University of Glasgow, and from Ur. W. K. Gregory of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, these were execut- 
ed and despatched to their respective addresses. 

Mention was made in the last General Report (p. 158) of the 
reported discovery by Dr. R. Van V. Anderson, Menlo Park, Cali- 
fornia, of dicotyledonous leaves in shale belonging to the upper part 
of the Saline series in the Khewra gorge of the Salt Range, Punjab. 
In view of the importance of such a discovery, which, it was claimed, 
placed the age of the deposits as not older than Lower Cretaceous, 
Dr. Anderson was asked to allow us to see his specimens. He was 
kind enough to send his best specimen, but, perhaps due to friction 
during transit, the specimen, when it arrived, was not determinable 
in this Department as of organic origin. It is hoped that photo- 
graphs may have been taken of the specimen before it was despatched 
through the post. Mr. Gee collected from the same locality nume- 
rous specimens with markings of what may or may not have 
been vegetable or animal remains, but none of his specimens 
was determinable. Since then he has discovered nummulites 
in beds which, there seems good reason to believe, belong to 
the Saline series. If the indigenity of these beds is confirmed, 
the long disputed question of the age of the Salt marl will be 
definitely solved. 
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MINERALOGY. 

In response to a request from Professor J. Jakob of the Minera- 
logisch-Petrographisches Institut, Zurich, a specimen of piedmontite 
from Kajlidongri, Jhabua State, Central India, presented some years 
ago by Mr. H. J. Winch, was supplied for analytical investigation. 
The result is as fol'ows : — 

Per cent. 


SiO, 35-57 

TiO, ... 0-00 

Ab0 3 18-27 

Fe^Oj 7-06 

FeO 0 00 

Mn.O, 12-43 

MnO 2-94 

M«() 0-90 

CaO 19-53 

Na 4 0 114 

K^O 0-87 

H.O (+lHf) 0-85 

H.O (—110“) 0-38 


100-00 


Dr. Fermor has described under piedmontite 1 several Indian occur- 
rences, without distinguishing between piedmontite (-fvc) and man- 
gan-epidote (— vc). Judging from the proportions of iron and 
manganese oxides the specimen analysed was a true piedmontite. 

Mention was made in the previous Annual Report (p. 134) of 
the discovery of dumortierite at Mogra and Girola on the southern 
edge of the Sakoli sheet. Dr. S. K. Chatterjee has since separated 
and submitted to analysis the dumortierite with the following result : — 

Per cent. 


SiO a . 

Al/Oj . 

Ti,0 3 . 

B 2 O s . . 

Fe 2 O s . 

FeO . 

MnO . 

CaO . 

MgO . 

H 2 0( + 110°) 
H.O (—110°) 


29-78 

63-39 

0*18 

6-49 

026 

trace 


absent 

0-96 

004 


10010 


» Mem. Qeri. Surv . Ind., XXXVII, p. 186. 
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The specific gravity is 3*27 and the hardness 7 ; the refractive 
indices are : — 

x=l*678 (deep lilac) 
y= 1-685 (colourless) 
z=l*685+0-002 (colourless). 

Dr. Chattcrjee also records the discovery of roscoelite or vanadium 
mica. This occurs as olive-green flakes in pegmatite and related 
quartz veins, and also in association with the adjoining kyuuite- 
bearing rocks of the Sakoli tahsil. 

International Geological Congress. 

The 15th International Geological Congress was held at Pretoria 
in South Africa in August 1929. Dr. Fermor, who, whilst on leave 
in England, was deputed to attend this Congress as the representative 
of the Government of India, arrived in Cape Town on the 15th July 
and sailed again on the 6th September. During his stay in South 
Africa, he was able, in addition to attending the meetings at Pretoria, 
to take part in excursions held before and after the Congress for the 
purpose of studying the chief geological features and mineral deposits 
ol the country. Before the Congress, he took part in excursions to 
the Kimberley diamond mines and the Witwatersrand gold mines, 
as well as studying typical exposures of the Dwyka conglomerate 
and glaciated pavements in the neighbourhood of Nooitgcdacht, 
uear Kimberley. During the session at Pretoria excursions were 
made to the Rustenburg platinum mines, the alkali syenites of Pilans- 
berg and Franspoort, and the Premier diamond mine, as well as 
in the neighbourhood of Pretoria. After the Congress, Dr. Fermor 
joined the excursion to Southern Rhodesia, visiting a selection of the 
mines of chromite, asbestos, gold and eoal of that country, and also 
some of the occurrences of Archaean schists. Leaving this excursion 
at the Victoria Falls, he then joined ail excursion to Northern Rhodesia. 
A visit was paid to the Rhodesian Broken Hill lead-zinc mine and to 
the copper mines and deposits of Bwana-Mkubwa, Nkana, Roan 
Antelope, and Mufalira. This excursion went as far as Elizabethville 
in the Belgian Congo, where a brief visit was paid to the Star of the 
Congo and Ruashi copper mines. On the return journey to Cape 
Town, Kimberley was revisited and thence a visit was made to the 
recently discovered manganese ore-deposits of Postmasburg. Dr. 
Fermor has returned from South Africa impressed with the magnitude 
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of her resources in diamonds, gold, platinum, copper, manganese, 
chromite, asbestos and coal. The reserves of copper-ore already proved 
in Northern Rhodesia are particularly striking. Some 39 different 
countries were represented in the Congress, and the geologists from 
abroad were grateful for the excellent arrangements for their visit made 
by their South African confreres, and for the hospitality generously 
extended to them by numerous mining companies. Dr. Fennor has 
brought back a large collection of specimens illustrating the mineral 
deposits and geological features of the places visited ; amongst these 
mention may be made of rare zinc minerals from Broken Hill, eclogites 
from the Kimberley region, and specimens illustrating the geology 
of the copper deposits of Northern Rhodesia. 


ECONOMIC ENQUIRIES. 


Apatite. 

In Dhalbhum, on either side of the copper belt, there are innu- 
merable veins of chlorite-apatite-magnetite-rock [sec also Rec. Geol. 

Suro. Ind., L, p. 14, ' (1919)]. Where magnetite 
Orlssa. U,hUm ’ B,har amI is absent and almost pure apatite present the 
veins have been mined. Several such large 
veins have been worked in recent years south of Jamshedpur. 
Dr. Dunn found them all associated with chloriteschist in close 


proximity to a tongue of granite-schist. He has assumed 
that the phosphates are genetically related to the original 
granite. Some such veins are also associated with inclusions of 
chlorite-schist in the granite-schist. These ‘ inclusions ’ evidently 
have a complex history and may represent completely mylonised 
and chloritised zones of granite. The apatite veins are in a sense 
true segregations ; there are all gradations from chlorite-magnetite- 
schist through chlorite-magnetite-apatite-rock and chlorite-apatitc- 
rock to apatite-rock. In Dr. Dunn’s opinion the phosphate and 
fluoride solutions, products of the granite intrusions, reacted on the 
chlorite-schists. He believes the lime of the epidote gave rise to the 
apatite, and that this mineral, with the chlorite and magnetite, was 
subsequently segregated into lens-shaped veins. Later shearing 
and thrust movements have sheared, disjointed, and contorted these 
veins. The largest vein, that of Kudada (22°42' ; 86°13'), is 300 yards 
long and 10 feet wide. 
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Asbestos. 

Dr. Dunn records small deposits of tremolitic asbestos, in an 
altered basic igneous rock, at Manpur (22° 36'; 86° 16') and Digarsai 
(22° 35' ; 86° 14') in Dbalbhum. The asbestos 
O.y™* an ^ is a short-fibred rather brittle material. None 
of the occurrences is of economic importance. 

Asbestos of the slip-fibre type was found by Mr. M. Vinayak 
Rao at the southern extremity of the magnesite 
Madras!! DI * <ric< - deposit in the Chettichavadi jaghir, Salem 

district, Madras (q.v.). 


District 


Bauxite. 

On the top of the Jogi Tilla escarpment of the eastern Salt 

Range, Punjab, a bed of pisolitic bauxite in association with the 

basal laterite of the Nummulitic series is re- 
Jhcium District, Pun- ported by Mr Wadia Tb(J ^^2 occurs as 

a clean, brown or buff cap, passing gradually 
into pisolitic laterite. The percentage of A1 2 0 3 is 53*1. 


Building Materials. 

The abutments of the bridges of the Mogaung-Kamaing road in 
the Myitkyina district of Burma are built either of limestone or of 
serpentine. Quarries for both these materials 
Bura/a! qr,na D,,tr,ct ’ have been opened up in the Ekakon Hka 
(Sheet 92 C/ll) about f mile west of the first 
bridge in the 22nd mile of the road. Dr. Chhibber, at the request 
of the local officials, examined a number of rocks which it is proposed 
to use for road metal in the Mogaung subdivision. In his opinion 
the crystalline schists of the Sawngching Hka (25° 19' 23' ; 96° 44' 23'), 
of Namti (25° 21' 50' ; 97° 15' 23') and of the Wolai Hka (25° 8' 
36' ; 96° 40' 18'.) are the most suitable ; after these come the 
serpentines of Pidaung (25° 25' 25' : 97° 15' 2'), at the 16th 
mile on the Hopin-Nampadaung road and the 22nd mile on the 
same road. The softer Tertiary sandstones should only be employed 
when the harder rocks are not available. 

In the neighbourhood of Eyauksegan (22° 57' ; 95° 39' 30'), 
Shwebo district, Burma, Mr. Sondhi reports that laterite is found 


Shwebo 

Parma, 


in the Irrawadian sands, near their junction 
PMrtct, alluvium. The sand is rich in small 

ferruginous concretions, and the laterite appears 
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to have originated by cementation of the residual accumulations of 
these concretions. The rock does not form a continuous bed of 
regular thickness but occurs in a haphazard manner, having any 
thickness up to twelve feet. It is extensively quarried north of the 
above named village on behalf of the Public Works Department, and is 
used for facing canal embankments and in bridge construction. 

Basalt is quarried for use as road metal at Wetpyu Taung 
(22° 19' ; 90° 11'). The rock cuts through the Irrawadian sand and 
stands in a dome-shaped hill half-a-mile in diameter with a height of 
over one hundred feet. It is one of the best road' metals of the dis- 
trict but has the disadvantage of having to be transported by bullock 
carts for about 20 miles before it can be put to any use. 

Large lenticular masses, of some hundred yards linear extent, 
of pure white coarsely crystalline marble arc frequent constituents of 
the Salkhala series of Kaglian in the Hazara 
Punjab Haiara D,StriC< ’ district' °f the Punjab and of its southern con- 
tinuation into the Balgran area of the 
Muzaffurabad district, Kashmir. Mr. Wadia remarks that, this marble 
would be a much-valued ornamental stone but for its remoteness 
from any considerable centres of population. 

Chromite. 

In addition to the occurrences of chromite found in association 
with the peridotites and serpentines of the Jade mines region of 
Upper Burma and mentioned in the General 
B u rm a *"* ^ is,r ' ct ’ .Report for 1928, Dr. Clihibber has found blocks 
and boulders of chromite during the present 
season at the following additional localities : — 

(1) In a tributary of the Pang Hka, nearly one mile \Y. N. W. 

of Mahok '(25° 44' 8' ; 96° 22' 53"). 

(2) Near the old jadeite working of Pangmaw (20° 14' 53" ; 

96° 20' 54"). 

(3) On the track from Namshamaw (25° 45' 31" ; SHT 22' 28") 

to Mawsitsit and also in the neighbourhood of Wnyut- 

maw (25° 45' 42" ; 9«' J 21' 38"). 

(4) In the Nanjo Hka, about 6£ furlongs north of iSanhka (25'' 

41' 8"; 96° 20' 57") where chromite boulders are associated 

with a volcanic breccia. 

(5) In the Tertiary conglomerates of Pangmamaw, cast of Kansi 

( 25 ° 47 ' 1 ' ; 96 ° 22 ' 48 "). 
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In no case was the mineral abundant enough to be worth exploita- 
tion. 

Chromite was observed by Mr. M. Vinavak 
Rao occurring at the northern extremity of 
Madras!! D,8lrit< ’ the magnesite deposit of the Chettichavadi jaghir, 
Salem district, Madras. 

Small segregated pieces of chromite were found by Mr. Wadia to 
occur near Bhunju village, Kaghan valley, Hazara district, Punjab, 
Hazara District, Pun* in a dense black hyperite, formed probably 
l* b - ■ during local differentiation of the dolerite dykes 

which arc of common occurrence in this locality. 


Coal. 

Two thin scams of shaly coal were found by Mr. B. B. Gupta 
in beds belonging to the Yaw stage in the Do dialing, about tbiee 
miles west of Anauktaw (22° 50' : 94° 42' 30") 

trie 1 ? Burml!i ndWin DiS ' in thc U PP er Chindwin district of Burma. 

The total thickness is only about 1-1 feet and 
the material is of no economic importance. 

According to Dr. dikibber coal occurs in thc Namjan Hka, a 
little west of its confluence with the Hlainnawng Hka or about 24 th 
miles N. N. W. of Namyong (25° 40' 31"; 90" 
Bimfn| kylna f)iStrict ’ 26' 17") in the Myitkyina district of Burma. 

There are five seams in all, but only one, the 
westernmost, is of good bituminous quality ; it is about a foot thick. 
The others are impure and merge sometimes into black carbonaceous 
shales. Thc coal is intercalated in very finely bedded, rather laminat- 
ed, black carbonaceous shales and sandstones which, close to the coal 
scam, bear unidentifiable plant impressions. The beds dip to the 
west at about 75°. A sample from the best, seam was found to be 
non-caking and was analysed with the following results : — 

Per cent. 

Moisture 7*31 

Volatile mailer 19*98 

Fixed carbon 37 81 

Ash 34*90 

In thc same stream, near its junction with the Hpukan Hka thin 
seams and small pockets of bright coal arc interbedded with finely 
bedded sandstones and black carbonaceous shales, dipping at 58° in 
a direction W.S.W. • ’ 



About two-and-a-half miles W.N.W. of tbe village of Thin- 
baungga (22° 52' 30* ; 95° 59') in the Shwebo district of Burma, a 
seam of coal occurs in a soft sandstone of the 
Bur m a* Dlrtrlct, ijrawadian series, at the crest of an anticline, 

and dips E.N.E. at 18°, according to Mr. 
Sondhi. The coal bed is about two feet thick, but the greater part 
oonsists of a highly carbonaceous shale with streaks of coal and 
specks of dark brown resin. The bed is broken by small dip faults 
with short down-throws to the south. It was worked in a small way 
a few years ago, but its quality and the quantity proved underground 
did not justify the continuation of the operations. A few entrances 
to the deserted shafts are still visible. A mile-and-a-half to the north, 
pockets of coal are exposed in the sandstone of the Kodaung Chaung 
and are freely mixed with pyrites. 

Copper. 

Dr. J. A. Dunn surveyed tbe eastern section of the Singhbhum 
copper belt during the field season. His studies lead him to the 
conclusion that the Archaean fold movements 
R lh.r gnd”oi 1 ° ^ ’ 8 ave r “ e *° a zone °f intense shearing in which 
were formed the copper lodes of Dhalhhum. 
In the vicinity of the epidiorites, which formed a buttress against 
these movements, the schists were sheared over a narrow zone and 
well-defined planes of dislocation formed. Where, however, there 
was no buttress of epidiorite, the thrust movements were taken up 
by shearing and contortion and well-defined fissures are more or less 
absent. Hence, the copper-bearing solutions found the fissures 
the most favourable channels for ascension and deposition, and thus 
the most valuable lodes originated. Of the 70 odd miles of the 
copper belt which have so far been examined by Dr. Dunn only 12 
miles seem worthy of attention. He considers that of this 12 miles 
there are only four places which are likely to have a profitable future. 
There may of course be small impersistent lodes outside these 
areas, but they are not likely to be of much consequence. 

The copper lodes occur in different types of country rock. At 
Nandup they afe found in a chloritic schist, at Bakha mines and 
Chapri in mica-schist, at Kendadih and Surda between mica-schist 
and quartzite. In the vicinity of the lodes, biotitic and chloritic 
schists often appear to have been converted to sericite-Bchiste. The 
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Mushabani lodes occur in sheared zones within granite-schist, whilst 
the adjacent lodes of Dhobani are apparently within a curious type 
of biotitic schist. The Dhobani lodes are probably among the largest 
in the belt. 

At Mushabani shear zones in the granite (granitic schist) vary in 
width from a few inches up to 30 feet. Although these shear zones 
determine 'the real width of the lodes, the heavily mineralised part of 
the lodes are usually much narrower. The workable lodes are charac- 
terised by a solid vein of chalcopyrite and pyrrhotite. usually about 
9 inches wide but varying up to 2 feet, in partially mineralised country 
rock. Along this mineralised zone the original granite has been 
completely altered to a biotite-chlorite-quartz-schiBt, but there is 
every gradation between this and unaltered granite ; ‘ horses ’ of 
granite are also often met with in the lode. There are at least two 
large lodes at Mushabani, converging towards the north, and there are 
also several small lodes to the east and west which may be worth 
working later. The metallic minerals present are chalcopyrite and 
pyrrhotite. The presence of the latter necessitates the removal of a 
rather high nickel content in the subsequent milling and smelting of 
this mixed ore. 

About half-a-mile E.S.E. of Thegon (20° 42' 45' ; 96° 52' 15'), 
which is itself one mile south of Heho, a station on the Southern 
Shan States branch of the Burma Railways 
Burma™ Sh#n Sla,es ’ and on the lower western slopes of the main 
Heho range, there is a small patch of ground 
with no rock in situ but which is, according to Dr. Coggin Brown, 
strewn with small pieces of crumpled and bleached slate and pieces of 
quartz bearing stains and films of malachite. The rare occurrence 
of pieces of slag indicates ancient small-scale metallurgical operations 
in the vicinity. 


Engineering and Allied Questions. 

When he visited the town of Prome in Burma in connection with 
the water supply of the civil station, Mr. E. J. Bradshaw was invited 
to inspect the sites of certain bungalows on 
Hinl'H^rma? 1 * 68 ’ Prome Prome hill and to give an opinion on their 
stability since, owing to the subsidence of the 
foundations, serious cracks had developed in them. The bungalows 
are built on steep and narrow spurs composed of alternations of beds 

P 
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of shale and sandstone with dips of 27° in 30°. Mr. Bradshaw con- 
cluded that the trouble is due to surface creep and that the piece-meal 
descent, of the superficial ground is inevitable. Attempts to support, 
the hill-side bv small retaining walls or local sheet-piling are doomed 
to failure and, while it would be possible to reduce the slip by an 
extensive system of concrete drainage-facing, the cost, of adequate 
measures would probably be several times greater than the cost of 
the bungalows they were designed to protect. 

Tn compliance with a request from the Chief Engineer, Fuhlic 
Works Department, Burma, Mr. V. P. Sondhi was deputed to examine 
the proposed site of a quarry for road-metal at 
Di*fHcf ry Burnia. Me,,d,,a Shansikangon, about half-a-mile north of the 
14-mile-3-furlong post of the Thazi-Taunggyi 
road. Mr. Sondhi found that, the rocks of the site consist of granite- 
gneiss, biotite-schist, and quartz-porphyry. In his opinion the last 
named is the best for road metal purposes whilst, if. and the finer 
grained granite-gneiss are present in sufficiently large quantifies to 
justify the establishment of a quarry. 

A proposal having been made to establish a large jail-worked 
quarry near Shwedwin (19° 52' 48" ; 96° 15'), a village about three 
miles east of Kvidaunggan station on the 
DIM“u< <7 B S | l |rnia. aniethln ma “ 1 hue from Rangoon to Mandalay, and tlie 
Roads Committee having requested that 
geological opinion should first be obtained, Mt. E. J. Bradshaw was 
deputed to undertake the duty. The primary purpose for which 
the rock is required is that of road-surfacing metal for the mainte- 
nance of some 100 miles of the new Rangoon-Mandalay trunk road. 
Mr. Bradshaw concluded that the area is entirely suitable for fhe 
purpose. It contains two dominant rock types whose chief macro- 
scopic difference is one of texture, each being a light grey biofife 
granite. He recommended that the quarry should be located at an 
outcrop of the finer variety of the rock, of which there is an enormous 
and practically inexhaustible supply, and which possesses the added 
advantage of being actually in sight and free from overburden. 
Although granite is not an ideal road metal, since both its ‘ tough- 
ness ’ and ‘ cementing value ’ are usually low. it nevertheless 
ranks fairly high and, in the present case, the fine-grained variety 
is sufficiently tough to be satisfactory and is probably more suitable 
for the purpose than any other rock to be found in the neighbour- 
hood. 
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A Bite for a proposed dam in the Tungabhadra river, Bellary dis- 
trict, Madras, was selected by Mr. Vinayak Rao in March 1927. 

The site was again examined m October 1929 

BeBary MsMct, Madras! after b®™* 8 alld trenches had been sunk. 

The borings, 1£ inches in diameter, were taken 
flown to a depth of about 83 feet, the rock pierced being mostly a 
hard chloritic schist with thin veins of oalcite. Joints were observ- 
able down to a depth of about 50 feet. Samples of the cores have not 
yet been received, but the rock appears to be quite suitable for the 
foundations of a large dam. Further shallow trenches are required to 
show the contacts between the diabases, chloritic schists and other 
types of rock met with. 


Gold. 

The more important localities, between Paiilin and Mamon 
(25° 35' 10" : 06° 15' 57") in the Myitkyina district of Upper Burma 
where detrital gold is obtained by washing, 
Humia. kyina I)lRtTki ’ referred to in last year’s General Report. 

In addition, the following places were record- 
ed by Dr. H, L. Chhibbcr during the present season . — 

(1) The Urn river near Lonkiu (25° 39' ; 96° 22'). 

(2) The small stream passing by the east Lonkin village* 

(3) The island in the l : ru river, opposite the village of Lasa 

(25° 38' 57" ; 96° 21' 26")* 

(4) The Mawsisa. chaung, the first important stream crossed on 

the way from Lonkin to Hpakan (25° 36' 38' ; 96° 18' 40") , 

Gold is said to be washed from the sands of the Pettok chauvg 
near Linlu (22" 46' ; 94° SO' 30") and Pettok (22° 45' 45" : 94° 31' 
30") and also from the Shwegyin chavng* about 

Shwebo’DlstricfeJBurma! soutli of Kyaukkedet (22° 57' 30' ; 94° 

43' 30’). These occurrences are on Sheet 84 J/9 

of the one-inch survey of Burma, in the Upper Ghindwiu d’ strict. 
On Sheet 84 J/13 small amounts of gold are, according to Mr. B. B. 
Gupta, recovered from the following streams : the Ngak lining. Auk, 
Myindingaw and Teon chaungs. The gravels do not appear to be rich 
as the workers only recover from 4 to 5 annas worth a day each. The, 
metal is also found in the Thitsehingwe chaung, east of Taungbyingge 
(22° 50' 30* ; 94° 49' 20'), the Nyaungthabye chaung, north of 

i>2 
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Pyaw (22° 55' ; 94° 52' 30*). The two latter localities are in 
the Upper Chindwin district and the remainder in Shwebo. 

The occurrence of minute particles of gold was reported by Mr. 
Sonlhi, in the last General Report, from the Irrawadian sand-rock in 
Sheet 84 J/14. In the north-eastern extension of the same series, 
covering Sheet 84 N/l, goldwashing is carried on in the villages 
of Kandawtha (22° 48' ; 95° 1' 20"), Ingyi (20° 51' ; 95° O') and 
Kinbin (22° 56' 30' ; 94° 4' 30') during the rainy months when water 
is available in plenty for the purpose. Very fine particles appear to 
be disseminated throughout the sandy formation, but most of the 
washing is done in or near the Tngvi and Bawmc chaungs. In the 
neighbourhood of Mezadaw (22° 57' : 95° 55') in sheet 84 N/13, gold 
is washed in a small way from the same series but the size of the 
particles recovered here is larger. 


Iron. 


Heaps of iron slag were noticed in the following localities in the 
Upper Chindwin and Shwebo districts of Burma:— (1) three miles 

(a) Upper Chindwin and two Xiongs south of Kvaukkedet (22° 57' 

and Shwebo Districts, 30*; 94° 43' 30*) on Sheet 84 J/9. and (2) four 
Burma " miles south-east of Aikvwn (22° 48' 30* : 94° 

33') on Sheet 84 J/13. Mr. B. B. Gupta believes that the ores for 
the furnaces came from the local Irrawadian rocks which contain 
streaks of ferruginous sandstone as well as concretions of iron ore. 

Three occurrences of iron ore in the Mvitkyina district, of Burma 
were described in last year’s General Report. 

( b ) Mvitkyina District, This year additional outcrops were observed 

Vr Dr. Chiibb.r 


(1) On the left bank of the Ranhka chavnq (92 C/6), where it in 

crossed by the Lonkin-Kansi road. 

(2) Near Lama or Mabaw village (25° 42' 22' ; 96° 21' 15'). 

forming a hard crust almost devoid of vegetation ; a 
good section of the ore is seen in the Mabaw Hka, near its 
confluence with the Urn river. 

(3) At Namshamaw (25° 45' 31' ; 96° 22' 28') where fantastic 

concretions of iron ore occur as strings and patches in the 
red earth. 

(4) On hill ‘1380* (92 C/6), on the way to the Ranhka-hka- 

t.anngya, and also near a small marsh west of the north 
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Sanhka village on the way to jhc Sisu Bum ; in the latter 
locality boulders of iron ore, in places lateritic in appear- 
ance, are associated with the Mabaw siliceous agglomerate, 
and arc seen lying on the surface, where the red earth 
forming the matrix has been enriched in iron content and 
consolidated. 

(0) In a small water-course in the neighbourhood of the old 
workings of Pangmaw, about 80 paces N.E. of the Pang 
Hka, where it is crossed by the Meinmaw-Namshamo 
* path (92 C/6). 

Large quantities of iron ore were discovered in 1928 by the 
officials of the Burma Corporation, Limited, in the vicinity of Ilsong- 
ke (22° 26' 20' ; 97° 37') about 30 miles south- 
Uu S hern Shan States ’ east of Hsipaw, the capital of the State of the 
same name in the Northern Shan States of 
Burma, and Dr. Coggin Brown visited the locality towards the end 
of the year with Mr. Hogan Taylor, the General Manager of the 
Corporation. The largest deposit is on Loi Lcik Long, high ground 
upwards ol 3,000 feet above sea-level some four miles E. K E. of 
Hsongke as the crow flics. Similar but smaller deposits exist on other 
hilis in the vicinity known to the Shans as Loi Lcik Awn and Loi 
Kyawng respectively. By means of systematic pitting and tunnell- 
ing the engineers ol the Corporation estimate that they have devel- 
oped the following tonnages of ore : — 

Tuns 

Loi Lcik Long 1 ,2‘l 5,0(Ki. 

Loi Link Awn , 240,000. 

Lui Kyawng 75,000. 

Total y . 1,506,000. 

On Loi Lcik Long alone 235 pits, having a total depth of 6,384 feet, and 
7 tunnels with a total length ol 1,392 lect were made. After inspect- 
ing the more important of these Dr. Coggin Brown concluded that 
there are undoubtedly very large quantities of iron ore available, lar 
exceeding in size any other deposit that he has seen in the Shan 
States. 

The whole of tho surrounding country is built up of Plateau lime- 
stone with its characteristic valleys of enclosed drainage and the ores, 
which are mainly limonite or mixtures of limouitc and go flute, passing 
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occasionally into hard haematite, are of residual origin. In they 
resemble the other occurrences of the Shan plateau. 1 In some of the 
pits and tunnels on Loi Leik Long the ore has not been bottomed and 
it is still uncertain whether, in addition to the normal deposits of resi- 
dual origin, some replacement of the underlying irregular limestone 
floor has not taken place. From a chemical point of view the ores 
are of much the same composition as the 1 letter grades of ironstone 
fiom the Naungthakaw and other deposits at present under exploita- 
tion by the Corporation. 


The Palaeozoic limestones of the States of Poila, Pangtara and 
Mawson in the Southern Shan States of Burma are generally covered 

Southern Shan Stale*. ^ . re “. dual d ®P 0sit8 ° f ferru g inous , 

Burma. 111 which pisolites and small concretions of iron 


ore of a limonitic character are often present. 
Hard surface accumulations of iron ore of no great extent occur, 
according to Dr. Coggin Brown, on the western slopes of the Mawson 
highlands, east of Te-thun (20° 58' 15" ; 96° 46' 30" Ironstone 
concretions of a larger size than usual occur in the surface deposits at 
the foot of the Taunggyi ridge about miles ‘ 95 ’ and 4 96 ’ of 
the Kalaw-Taunggyi road. (20° 47' : 97° 1' 2"). 


Jadeite. 

As a result of his work in the Jade^ -Alines region up to date, Dr. 
Chhibber concludes that there are at least four jadeite dykes, con- 

Myitkyina District tainin S ver y ^ ar 6 e reserves of this mineral, 

Burma. * nt ? an( ^ intrusive into peridotites and serpentines. 

These he has named the Tawmaw, Meinmaw, 

Pangmaw and Namshamaw dykes respectively. 

On the Tawmaw dyke, in addition to the well-known mines of 
Kadondwin and Dwingyi at Tawmaw itself, the three, outcrops of 
Sarmamaw , Malinkamaw and iSanhka Hka-maw referred to last vear 
are situated. It seems probable that the outcrop at Dareemaw 

(25° 43' 56 lr ; 96° 18' 35"). visited this season, is situated on the same 
dyke. Another probable outcrop of jadeite lies north-west of Mein- 
umw (25° 44' 24" : 96° 20' 40"), on the path which connects that 
village with the old Kansi-Tawmaw path, for several boulders of 
albite (palun) were found lying round the pit ; the Kachin miners 
apparently did not reach the jadeite underneath. 

'Ooggin Brown. 4 Iron Ore Deposits of the Northern Shan States.’ Rtc. UcoL Hwv. 
/fia.. LSI, pp. 180-195. 
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On the Meinmaw dyke are situated the outcrops of Shammomaw 
(25° 43' 39' ; 96° 20' 40*), Meinmaw and Sharoinawngmaw (25° 44' 
59" ; 96° 20' 40"). This dyke runs north and south for about H 
miles. 

The third dyke with a N.W.-S.E. strike bears the outcrops of 
Pangmaw (25° 44' 53* ; 96° 20' 54"), Wikhumaw and Eyobatmaw. 
The old workings of Pangmaw lie about 80 paces north-east of the 
Pang Hka, where it is crossed by the Meinmaw-Namshamaw path. 
Wikhumaw is about half-a-mile and the Kyobatmaw about f mile 
north-west of it respectively. (Sheet No. 92 C/6). 

Various outcrops of jadeite occur in the neighbourhood of Nam- 
shamaw (25° 45' 31" ; 96° 22' 28") but the active workings which 
I tear the same name are situated near the confluence of the Namsai 
find Cru dialings. Here jadeite boulders, which occur in the surround- 
ing red earth, are sought for. . Prom their appearance they seem to have 
undergone little movement and probably represent the disintegrated 
portion of the dyke, which has either still to be exposed or lies a little 
wav further west. 

A short dir.tance further north are the deserted workings of Kon- 
pmirtvv where red jadeite used to be found, while about half-a-mile 
to the west oj the same place, in and about a stream known as the 
.Vlawhitsit dialing. arc furtiier ancient workings from which two of the 
more valuable and semi-precious varieties of the mineral used to be 
obi ained. These, are known locally as mawtsitsit and kyettayoe. 
The former is a beautiful dark green translucent stone and the latter 
is bright apple green in colour. Still more deserted workings exist at 
Way at maw, {- mile N.N.W. of those in the Mawsitsit dialing. 

The following jadeite workings in deposits of Tertiary age are 
reported by Dr. Ohliibber to exist in the neighbourhood of the village 
id bonkin’ (25° 39' ; 96° 22'). 

(1) Kademaw (25° 39' 17" ; 96° 20' 23"), near the Kuchin village ot 

Nmayang. Mining is carried on along the banks and hi 
the vicinity of the Nmayang Hka. Quite recently the 
Chinese did some underground mining in the conglomerate. 

(2) Mamnatk-uk. These workings are situated on both sides of 

the Nmayang Hka, between Kademaw and Masaiuaw. 

(3) Masamaw. The workings of Masamaw (25° 39' 33' ; 96“ 

19' 58") adjoin the left bank of the Masa Hka. It is 
noteworthy that the workers are re-digging the old pits 
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and going much deeper. From the disposition of the 
Tertiary jadeite-bearing conglomerate here and else- 
where it is apparent that the greater portion of it must 
have been deposited by torrential streams descending 
from the adjoining hills. 

(4; Marawmaw. This is a new locality worked for the first time 
this year. It lies about 150 yards N. N. \Y. of 
Marawgahtawng (25° 38' 49* ; 96° 19' 36*). Of the total 
number of pits, about a thousand in all, about half had 
been dug in the crystalline schists instead of in the conglo- 
merate — a striking confirmation of the need for a large- 
scale map of the jadeite-bearing area. 

(5) Mawsisa. These workings lie mostly in the bed of the 

Mawsisa chaung which joins the Uru about £ mile south of 
Warong (25° 39' 13* ; 96° 21' 15"). 

(6) Saungcheinmaw marks some old pits at the confluence of the 

Saungchcin and the Uru dialings. 

(7) Ngopinmaw. The workings aie about l mile north-east of 

Kadcmaw on the way to Sanhka (25° 11' 8" : 96'' 20' 57"). 
They terminate south of the first tributary of the Nma- 
yang Hka crossed by the path. 

(8) Sanhlmnaw, situated near Sanhka village. Numerous old 

workings exist in the area enclosed by the U-shajied bend 
of the Sanhka Hka, neur its mouth. 

Rung maw II. There is one disused working about 6 iurlongs 
N. N. \V. of Malrok (25° 14' 8* ; 96° 22' 53") on the left bank of the 
small north and south bend of the Pang Hka. 

The. Tertiary jadcitc workings in the neighbourhood of Kansi 
(25° 47' l* ; 96° 22' 48") are listed below : — 

(1) Pangmamaw. The old workings of Pangmamaw are in the 

Fangma Hka. In the past Kachins excavated the. banks 
and the adjoining ground for boulders of jadcitc in the 
Tertiary conglomerates. Dr. Chhibber was informed that 
some of the boulders found here were about the size of a 
buffalo, and it is therefore probable that they had not 
undergone much transportation. 

(2) AJutavtumau'. One of the main tributaries ol the l’angma 

Hka is called the Mutantu Hka and gives its name to the 
workings situated in it. 
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(3) SarmfUanmaw. The workings lio in a small tributary stream 

(of the same name) of the Pangma Hka, which joins the 
Uru river near Kansi. 

(4) tianimaw. These workings are in and along the Sani Hka. 

At the time of Dr. Chhibbcr’s visit only one Chinaman was 
finding employment. 

(5) Shilamaw, situated in the Shila Hka, a stream which joins 

the Uru below Kansi. 

(ti) Aungbilemaw, in the lower course of the Seinfcu Hka. 

(7) Hpalaimaw, said to lie in the Hpalai Range. 

The last two workings were not visited. During the present 
season both the Tawmaw Mines, Dwingyi and Kadondwin, have been 
worked, though only four claims were in operation at the former. 
The Kadondwin had previously been shut down ior two years ; 
the present exploitation is in the footwall with a working face about 
21 feet wide, across which the jadcite dips to the east at 30°. 

The sections observed both here and in the Dwingyi have revealed 
an important feature which throws some light on the mode of origin 
of the mineral. The jadeite occurs in the form of lenses in albito 
and three of these have already been worked out in the footwall of the 
Kadondwin. This strongly suggests the segregation of jadeite in 
the albite with which the original magma must have been supersaturated, 
since it forms by far the greater bulk of the dyke. In places it 
appears that jadcite was intruded subsequently into the albite with a 
band of amphibolite (‘ shin ’) between the two. It is noteworthy 
that wherever inclusions of amphibolite arc seen in jadeite, a green 
colouring is developed in the latter near the contact. This is probably 
due to the absorption of iron and chromium from the former into the 
latter. The presence of chrome-epidote generally indicates the 
occurrence of richly-coloured emerald green jadeite in the vicinity. 

In his report Dr. (Jhhibber has directed attention to the complete 
lack of systematic mining methods underground, resulting not only 
in dangerous workings but in considerable loss of the less valuable 
mineral. He believes that the cost of mining would be reduced and 
output considerably increased if the mine were properly timbered 
and if compressed air drilling and the use of dynamite were introduced 
under the supervision of a trained mining engineer. 

The jadeite-cutting industry of Mandalay, Mogaung, etc., was 
inspected by Dr. Chhibber. As abrasives both imported carborun- 
dum and the powdered gem sand irorn Mogok are used in cutting and 
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grinding. Big boulders of jadeite are cut by the aid of coarse carbo- 
rundum and large heavy bamboo bowB fitted with steel wire, the 
latter worked by two coolies. Small pieces of jadeite are cut with a 
sharp-edged bronze disc and fine carborundum. The shaping is 
mostly done by grinding on flat slabs made of powdered gem saud and 
gum. Finished articles are polished on small slabs of stone of very 
fine texture or on brass and leather plates. Holes are liored in beads 
with a small Archimedean drill tipped with a high grade Brazilian 
diamond point. The making of jade bangles and jade carving is 
mostly confined to China, but a few Chinese are thus employed in 
Mandalay. 

Kaolin. 

Mr. B. B. Gupta reports the occurrence of small pockels ol 
kaolin of no commercial value in lrrawadian rocks, two lurlougs 
Shwebu District, W.S.W. of Taungbyinnge (251° 50' 30" ; 

Burm ** 94“ 49' 20"), Shwebo district, Burma. 

Lead and Silver. 

During his survey of Sheets 93 E/7 and E/ll of the Northern 
Shan States, which included parts of North Hsenwi and Mongimt, 
Mr. G. V. Hobson found along a major strike 
Burma* 1 *™ ^ ta<eS ’ fault mineralisation in the form of barytes and 
haematite in the Pangyun group of rocks and 
of galena and zinc blende in favourable horizons m the Cliaung 
Magyi series. At one prospect values of 0-33 per cent, of lead, S oz. 
9 dwt. 20 grs. of silver per ton, and 3-31 per cent, of zinc were found 
in a sample taken across a width of 11 feet 2 inches. Such a grade of 
material does not, however, constitute a payable ore in this inaccessi- 
ble region. Mr. Hobson was not impressed with the economic 
possibilities of a magnesian limestone horizon in the Chaung Magyi 
series, but thought that the evidence of the extent of work done by 
the Chinese on Hill ‘ 6433 ’ was such as to warrant a more, detailed 
examination of this locality, in the event of any improvement in 
transport facilities in this region. This opinion is given in spite of 
the failure of an earlier attempt to open up the deposit on this hill. 

During his survey of Sheets 93 D/9 and D/13 of the Southern 
Shun States, Dr. Coggin Brown made a preliminary examination of the 
lead and silver bearing region which lies mainly 
within the Mawson State. The area stretches 
from about the latitude of Kyauktap (2ll u 51/ ; 
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96° 48' 80") in the south to the borders of Lawksawk (about latitude 
21° O') in the north and from the neighbourhood of Tethun (20° 58' 15". 
96° 46' 30") in the west to the edge of the Mawson highlands on the 
east (long. 96° 55'). Old mine workings and scattered dumps of 
ancient lead slags occur at intervals within these limits over an area 
of approximately 50 square miles. As early as A. D. 1426, according 
to the Upper Burma Gazetteer, Mo-hnyin Mintaya, King of 
Burma, collected miners from Mogaung and sent, them to Mawson 
and it is certain that primitive mining and metallurgical operations — 
particularly the extraction of silver — were carried on for centuries 
until their extinction after the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886. 
Short earlier references to the industry occur in papers by F. Fedden. 
K. J. Jones and C. S. Middle miss. 1 

According to Dr. Coggin Brown the highlands of Mawson form a 
broad anticline, complicated by smaller subsidiary folds and also 
probably fractured in a direction parallel to the strike which is 
approximately N.-S. The western limb of the fold is made up of 
argillaceous limestones often with a characteristic 4 augen ’ structure 
passing into calcareous shales with interbedded shales, slates and 
mudstones. Th<> whole series shews signs of intense crushing and 
shearing. To this group of rocks the name Orthoceras beds has been 
given owing to the prevalence in them of that cephalopod. 

In Eastern Mawson, however, which comprises the other limb of 
ihe anticline, thick limestone horizons occur, separated by a few 
strongly marked, arenaceous horizons. The whole country is buried 
under a thick mantle of residual clay and the true relationships of the 
two rock groups are not at present apparent. (See page 91.) 

The lead ore deposits are largely though not entirely confined to 
the latter group (the Mawson series). The surface distribution of the 
old workings lias been well summarised bj T a recent writer, Y. . H. 
Kundall, as follows 2 * :-- 

1 There are several more or less parallel ore -bearing zones, if the extensive hut 
sparsely and sporadically in moralised north -and -south channels of brecciated and 
partly decomposed limestone, several hundreds of feet, in width, may be so deno- 
minated — which stretch for many miles, and arc easily traceable during the dry 
season, after the grass has been burnt, by the numerous small dumps of the many 
workings that remain to some extent intact, and by the depressions formed after the 
workings have collapsed." 

1 F. Fedden : Select. Itec. Oort. India,, Vol. XL1X, p. 39. E. J. Jones : J?cc. Ocul. Sun\ 

Ind., Vol. XX, pp. 191-194. C. S. Middlemiss : Gen. Rep. Geo), Sure, hid , 1899-19UO, 

pp. 122-153. 

* W. H. Timid all : Trans. Inst. Mtn. «f? M’*. t Vol. XXXVII, pages 27-49 
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Dr. Coggin Brown found it impossible to trace these bands of old 
workings accurately on the only available map and has suggested 
the preparation oi .one on a larger soale in the hope of being able to do 
so later. Amongst the many thousands of ancient pits the following 
more important groups may be mentioned 1 ; — 

(а) The Kyeindaw band about 1$ miles east of Kyeindaw 

village (20° 56' ; 96° 46' 15"). 

(б) The Ngwedaung, Pongkaing and Chaungyegaung workings, 

a little further east. 

(c) The Gwekot-Pakin workings and the Ngwe-cho, Singaung 

extension. Gwekot (20° 59' 46* ; 98° 47'), Pakin (20° 
58' ; 96° 48'). 

(d) The Taung-ye Twinzu workings en echelon to the south-east 

of the Ngwe-daung-Kyeindaw line in much the same way 
as the Gwekot-Pakin occurrences are to the north-east oi 
it. 

(c) The Siset-Hogaung-Kyauktaga belt. (Siset : 21° 0' ; 96° 49' 
30 "). 

(/) The Myin-yi-ein workings, east of ‘ A 4860.’ (20° 57' 30" ; 
90° 49' 10"). 

(</) The Chaungmyaung-Ba wd winj a-iScinji band and its exten- 
sion. iSemji is close to Tadagon (20' 57' 45" ; 96° 50') on 
the west. 

(A) The Tantape Channel (20° 59' 15" ; 96' 52' 10"). 


Modern mines have been opened up at Bawdwinja, near Iwa- 
haung-gyi (20° 58' 45" ; 96 J 50') and at Bawzaing (20 J 50' 20" ; 
90 J 50' 20"). The former has developed a flat pipe of ore-bearing 
clay in limestone, of comparatively small and exceedingly irregular 
section. At Bawzaing an irregular pipe with a decided pitch to the 
south is exploited, it appears to lie in a brecciatcd zone of limestone 
with min or arenaceous rocks and to consist mainly of ore-bearing 
clay containing very numerous irregular limestone blocks of all sizes. 
Decomposition, according to Dr. Coggin Brown, has been very pro- 
found and the deepest workings, some 500 feet below the surlace, 
have not yet passed through the zone oi superficial alteration. 
With the exception -of certain galena-barite veins and the occasional 
occurrence of disseminated galena in limestone, or an insignificant 

Many of these localities ace nut shown on the 1-incli map. 
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veinlet of galena with calcite or quartz, all the deposits available 
for study are greatly modified by surface weathering. 

The ore-bearing clay, won alike by the ancients and by the modern 
miners, is a soft, pulvtirent earth when dry, various shades of brown 
and reddish-brown in colour, often with very fine laminae of a still 
paler tint. It recalls a dry alluvial clay and becomes plastic and 
unctuous when wet. Through this irregular nodules of galena are 
distributed, varying in size from that of coffee beans to exceptionally 
large masses weighing one or two hundredweights. Their cracks and 
crevices nearly always carry anglesite or cemssite, but usually the 
latter mineral. Their corroded outer skins are often observed passing 
into cerussite and a good deal of this mineral in fine, pulvurent, earthy 
forms is obtained by washing the ore-bearing clay. 

Dr. Coggin Brown's preliminary investigations have shown that 
there is an intimate connection between the lines of old workings and 
certain well defined horizons of soft sandstones and sandv shales, 
which aTe interbedded with the Lowct Palseozoic limestones of Maw- 
son. While it is not unusual to find old workings sunk on fissures and 
cracks in the limestone itself, the great majority of them enter the 
sedimentarv horizons and appear to have found ore in them or in the 
particular limestone band which underlies them. 

Bearing in mind the tendency of the limestones of the Shan States 
to form residual clave and granting the existence of a group of rocks 
like those of the Mawson series, already fractured and folded exten- 
sively. and sporadically impregnated with finely divided sulphideR, 
as well as containing galena-calcite veins, wc see that an unsuitable 
system existR particularly liable to corrosion and decay under local 
climatic conditions— a system in which it is only reasonable to expect 
that much of the lead ore would migrate, subside and finally accumulate 
in the irregular manner which mining operations have shown these 
deposits to possess. A redistribution of the. materials may also have 
taken place along pre-existing pipes, channels and solution cavities 
of the underground circulation system. 

The lead ores of Mawson are singularly free from zinc or copper and 
the silver content varies from 10 to 40 oz. per ton of lead. There is 
little in common between them and the great Bawdwin deposits. 
To some extent they are of metasomatic origin, for the galena occurs 
at times disseminated in limestone. That the rock openings in 
which mineralisation has taken place are partially determined bv the 
prevailing joint system, appears to be certain from the characteristic 
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form of many of the ore nodules, but whether the major channels of 
ore deposition when found at deeper levels than have been opened up 
to-day will prove to be related to the larger joint system, or depen- 
dent on fault fissures, has still to be determined. Like most other 
deposits of their class the ore bodies seemed to Dr. Coggin Brown to 
follow definite ‘ runs ’ and the correct interpretation of these demands 
a thorough knowledge of local geological structure. Finally, the 
disposition of the ancient workings leads to the suspicion that 
impervious overlying beds of shale and similar rocks, have had a 
considerable influence on the migration of ore-bearing solutions and 
consequently on ore deposition. 

Limestone. 


Almost unlimited quantities of limestone occur in the area 
mapped by Dr. Chhibber in the Myitkyina district of Burma. 

On sheet 92 C/5 the Hpalai range (4,004 ft..) 
Burma ky,na 1>,stric,> and the Chaobadu Bum (3,757 ft.) arc formed 
of this rock. On sheet 92 C/6 the Bumrawng 
and the Paphuk Bums are important limestone hills, the latter being 
quite accessible and only about & mile west of the 7th mile on the 
Kamaing-Nanyaseik road. A small outcrop of limestone about ,{ 
mile west of the bridge over the Hkakon Hka on the Migaung- 
Kamaing road is being quarried at present. It is being burnt for 
lime to be used as a fertilizer on the Sahmaw Sugar Estate. Five 
kilns dug in the banks of the stream were being worked at the time of 
Dr. Chhibber’s visit. 

Magnesite. 


A deposit of magnesite covering some 2,000 acres in the Chetti- 
chavadi jaghir of the Salem district, Madras, was investigated by 
Rao Bahadur M. Vinayak Rao. The area, 
Madras!! District. ^ a( j j )een previously reported upon in 

part by Mr. C. S. Middlemiss, lies about 3 
miles north of Salem junction. The rocks at. the southern extrem- 


District. 


ity consist of a highly garnetiferous hornblendic gneiss approach- 
ing a syenite, some pyroxenites, norites and other members of the 
Chamockite series. These appeared to Mr. Vinayak Rao to be 
intrusive into the magnesite-bearing rocks. A band of enstatite 


was found on the top of a low hill at the southern extremity, and 
several other bands of this rock appeared further north. Pyrox- 


enites were observed at the eastern boundary of the jaghir, while 
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to the west were gneisses and granites. Magnesite occurs in veins of 
varying width. This width increases with depth, and the veins in 
places form a regular stockwork. The whole area is impregnated 
with magnesite of good quality. 


Manganese. 

Recently, deposits of manganese have been opened up on the 
ridge between Mirgitanr (22° 44 ' ; 86° 29') and Basadera (22° 45' ; 

86° 30'), and on the hills east of the latter 
Orissa. B,har ani1 village, in Dhalbhum. Dr. Dunn found that 
the manganese occurs as lenticular masses in- 
terhedded with phyllites. There is a large, number of such occur- 
rences in these hills, in addition to a considerable amount of debris. 
The majority of the beds rapidly thin out and do not attain any 
considerable size. 

Mica. 

Mica which is nminlv colourless but. which in places shows a 

brownish tinge was found by Dr. Chhibher in some quantity on 
the north-eastern slopes of the Bururawng Bum, 
Burma/ , ' ,,a about the level of the 1,250-foot contour, ?>., 

just above the pass between the small hill 

a bout l y nules N.W. of Ilkumgahtawng (25° 31' 42": 96° 36' 3") 
and the Biimrawng Bum (2.470). Books of mica about, half an 
inch thick and with a diameter of over four inches were seen widely 
scattered on the weathered surface on the left bank of a stream 

flowing N N.R. and forming the headwaters of the Noidaw Bka. It 

is associated with a medium-grained pegmatite with a micrographic 
intergrowth of quartz and felspar. Dr. Chhibher had a small pit 
dug to a depth of about. 0 feet and found that mica continued to 
that, depth; some of the books are described as measuring more 
than a loot in diameter. Specimens of muscovite, apparently 
derived from the neighbouring granite hills, were also collected from 
the Kat-hun Ilka, near Sakaw (25° 29' 53' ; 96° 38' 43'). 


Petroleum. 

In the last annual summary of the work of the Burma party 
a list of localities in the Lower Chindwin district of Burma was 
given where oil seepages had been found by 
trict! Burina. indW,n m8 * M r - Gupta, in addition to those enu- 

merated in Sir Edwin Pascoe’s Memoir on the 
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Oil Fie’ds of Burma, (Mem. Geol. Sun-. India, Vol. XL, Pt. 1, 
pp. 144-145). During field season 1928-29, Mr. Gupta found 
another seepage in the extreme north of the district' in a tributary 
of the Michaungdwin chavng, about one mile and six furlongs 
west of the village of the same name (22° 48' 30 : 94° 41'). 


Pyrites. 

While working in the Northern Shan States of Burma Mr. 
Leicester examined an occurrence of iron pvrites in a small stream 

Mutton Shan State, ^ f ^ 

Burma. "" 23 ) flowing southwards into the Nam 

Ping, on its left bank, one mile due west of 
Man Sak-ka village. The sulphide occurs as fine crystalline aggre- 
gates scattered throughout a large vein of white quartz. The 
quartz vein is associated with a small intrusion of amphibolite into 
the slates of the Chaung Magvi series^about one mile south of the 
granite boundary. The quantity of pyrites is small and Mr. 
Leicester considers that the occurrence is of little or no economic 
importance. 

Mr. V. P. Rondhi reports that, iron pvrites is associated with 
coal in the Kodaung chavng (22° 54' : 95° 57' 30") Shwebo district. 

. _. . . , Burma, and is also found as small nodules 

Shwebo District, ,. . , , . . A , . 

Burma.' disseminated in some of the sandstone beds m 

the same stream. Tn the Padauk chaung (22° 
52' ; 95° 52') pyrites occurs in a sandy shale. 


Ruby, Spinel, etc. 

Rubies were apparently collected in the past in the neighbour- 
hood of Nnnya«eik (25° 37' 11"; 96° 35'). The industry is dead 
at present but several of the old mining centres 
Burma!^*"* D,stric *» were visited by Dr. Chhibber around Manaw- 
maw (called 4 Lepyinmaw ’ by the Rhans. Sheet 92 
C/10). There are two kinds of workings, shallow pits, and open 
cuttings along the stream bank. The former are by far the more 
numerous of the two but they have been partly filled with earth 
and are overgrown with iungle. Dr. Chhibber was informed that 
thp maximum depth of a pit was about seven yards but Hint generally 
the depth varied from 3 to 12 feet. 
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Two old pits were re-dug at Manawmaw and the following sec- 
tions observed : — 

A. Overburden, loam ; Q feet 6 inches. 

Gem-bearing gravel or * byon ’ ; 1 foot 6 inches. 

Decomposed granite. 

The water level was six feet four inches from the surface. 

B. Overburden, loam ; 3 feet. 

Gem-bearing gravel ; 2 feet. 

Weathered lateritised granite. 

The byon contains quartz, felspar, phlogopite, chlorite, calcite, 
spinel and ruby. The coarser the byon the bigger is the size of 
the gems. 

Numerous old workings were seen along the banks and in the 
neighbourhood of the Shayat Hka, a small stream issuing about 
half-a-mile N.E. of the deserted village of Nawhkum (25° 39' 2" . 
96 Q 32' 41"). In another small stream, a little east of the Shayat 
Hka, locally called the Kyan Hka. a tributary of the Kammo Hka, 
unmarked on the map (92 0/10), many old pits were observed -n 
the bed, banks and vicinity. Old workings are to be seen at inter- 
vals along the left bank of the Kammo Hka and continue down to 
the neighbourhood of Padaw (25° 37' 54"; 9G° 33' 51"). Old 
workings (‘ nunvyyi ’) are said to occur along the upper course of the 
Kammo Hka above the deserted village of Nawhkum (92 C/10), 
but have been deserted for 25 years. 

Salt. 

Twelve salt springs have been recorded by Dr. Chhibber as 
occurring in the area mapped by him in the Myitkyma district of 
Upper Burma during the past held season. 
Bunrm. kyina D,slr,cl * At two of these localities brine is boiled to 
manufacture salt. The more important is 
Mabawmaw (25° 42' 22* ; 96° 21' 15" ; marked * Lama ’ on Sheet 
92 C/G). Two important springs lie close to the bed of the Mabaw 
Hka and a third lies in a tributary of the former. The main spring 
occurs on the right bank of the stream and is about £ mile N.W. 
of the village ; it is a shallow well, lined with serpentine boulders, 
nearly 11 feet deep and over 9 feet wide. At present all activity 
is centred round the first spring. A gallon of brine, collected here 
in December, 192ft, was found to contain 2,867-82 grains of solid 
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residue which on analysis in the Rangoon laboratory yielded the 
following results : — 

Percent. 


Sodium chloride 78-29 

Potassium chloride 14-21 

Calcium chloride 6-39 

Magnesium chloride 0-70 

Calcium sulphate .... .... 0 62 

Insoluble ( Inorganio . 0-08 

matter £ Organic traces. 


Total . 100-28 


Four furnaces, oblong in shape, were being worked by Kaehins 
at the time of Dr. Chhibber’s visit. Brine is generally heated in 
iron cauldrons over a furnace. Boiling is carried on day and night 
and the yield of one furnace in 12 hours was stated to he 6-6 riss 
or about 20 lbs. The salt is sold at the rate of four annas a riss 
and supplies all the local demand in the Kachin hills. The main 
cost of production besides that of labour is the price of the cauldrons. 
Firewood is obtained free from the jungle. These springs are thought 
to lie along a. fault, forming the western boundary of the Mahaw 
siliceous agglomerate. 

The second locality where salt is boiled is marked * Kvum 
Hka 5 (25° 11' 5 4"; 96° 23' 61") -‘salt water ’---on Sheet 92 0/6. 

This spring is situated in the Tertiaries in the bed of a small stream. 

It has been converted into a small well, about five feet deep, sur- 
rounded by a bamboo structure. Sulphuretted hydrogen escapes 
but not so briskly as in the case of Mabawmaw. A large number 
of volcanic boulders were seen in the neighbourhood. Only one 
furnace is worked here but at the time of Dr. Obhibber’s visit opera- 
tions had been suspended on account of the destruction of the shed 
by a recent lire. 

Three or four springs of concentrated saline watei, hcavilj 
charged with sodium chloride and a small amount of dissolved 
hydrogen sulphide gas, occur near Kalra at 
District, foot Q { ^.j ie gma n Nummulitic inlier ol 

the Bakrala hills, Jhelum district, Punjab. 

Many tons of salt must be annually brought up to the surface by 
the combined agency of these springs rom a deep source, probably 
a concealed pocket of salt marl. Besides the chloride, sodium 
sulphate is also present in smaller quantity. The brine is appreci- 


Jhelum 

Punjab. 
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ably below saturation-point but tbe specific gravity of the liquid, 
collected in the pool near the springs, is high. The springs are 
33 miles N.N.E. of the Khewra salt deposits. 

Mr. E. R. Gee was deputed to pay a short visit to Warcha, Salt 
Range, Punjab, to advise the authorities of the Northern India 
Warcha, Salt Range, Salt Revenue Department regarding the posi- 
Pu,, l ab ‘ tion of a suspected fault which might inter- 

rupt their mine-workings to the south-west. During a previous visit to 
that area in October, 1926, Mr. Gee had noted the surface outcrops 
in the vicinity of the mine and had come to the conclusion that, in 
addition to the faults already proved in the dip workings, a large 
fault traversed the area to the south-west. A large-scale topo- 
graphical map, having been made in the meantime, it was now 
possible for him to demaicate fairly accurately the position of this 
fault on the surface and its relation to tbe present workings of the 
salt-mine. The fault, which proves to be a large upthrow to the 
west. Inflows a general southerly course, and is well-exposed in the 
cliffs of Permian limestone at. the top of the slopes above Rukhla 
village. The zone of shattering in Ihcse cliffs is at least 30 yards 
wide. Further down the slopes the exact position of the fault is 
obliterated by subsequent slips of the limestones. The dark 
purple clays and purple-red sandstones, apparently of the Spetkled 
Sandstone series, which overlie the salt marl above the present 
mine, can be traced down the slopes towards Rukhla village on 
the east, side of the fault ; on the west side they crop out again 
well up the stream-course which drains the slopes above the village. 
Tn this stream -section gypseous red marls, representing the upper- 
most horizons of the salt marl, crop out beneath these Speckled 
Sandstone beds, and the suggestion was made to prove these salt- 
bearing beds on the west side of the fault bv an adit located in the 
viein’ty of this stream-course below the outcrop of these gypseous beds. 

On the surface, %he fault appeal s to run from 100 to 300 feet 
west of the most westerly chamber. No. 6, of the old British work- 
ings of the mine, so that, depending on the hade of the displace- 
ment., it was assumed that it should be met with at no great dis- 
tance from this chamber. An old drift existed running for about 
75 feet. W. 30° S. from No. 6 chamber, and here the seam 
of salt, and marl showed a distinct change of dip towards the fault. 
This drift was blocked up at the time of Mr. Gee’s visit, but it has 
since been cleared. The end of the drift bears evidence of the 
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fault having been struck. This proves fairly conclusively that 
the fault will be found to cut off the workings not' far to the west 
of No. 6 chamber and, being of a large throw, it will probably pre- 
vent further development to the west. 

In conjunction with his visit to Warcha, Mr. E. R. Gee was 
asked to include Ealabagh in order to advise regarding the salt 
deposits of the south side of Kalabagh hill, 
District ftfnJalh ,anWaM l' ust nort h °f Kalabagh village, and to select 
sites for exploratory drifts for the purpose of 
proving these deposits. The salt marl with numerous outcrops 
of rocksalt is exposed in the hillside just north of Kalabagh village 
dipping steeply in a direction N. 20°-30° E. After crossing the 
stream near No. 19 guard-post, in which locality the beds are more 
highly disturbed, the salt-bearing beds swing round slightly to the 
west, and are again exposed in the area around No. 20 guard-post, 
dipping very steeply to the north. The uppermost strata include 
grey and dark purple, hard clays with grey dolomite bands accom- 
panied by irregular bands of white gypsum, closely resembling 
the uppermost beds'bf the Salt Marl series in certain parts of the 
Pnniab Salt Range to the east. Beneath these strata dark red 
and purple-red clays, including seams of rocksalt, comprise the 
remainder of the exposed portion of the series. The base of the 
salt marl is hidden by the river gravel and alluvium of the plains 
to the south-west. The salt marl, as exposed in these sections, 
might be roughly divided into three^zones : — 

I. An uppermost zone, probably about 300 feet thick, includ- 

ing relatively thin seams of rocksalt alternating with 
marl. The salt is largely white or pinkish in colour, 
but, particularly in the upper horizons, bands of grey- 
coloured salt also occur. 

II. A middle zone, several hundred feet* thick, consisting of 

large outcrops of pinkish-white rocksalt. with marls. 

TII. A lower zone of red marls with doubtful seams of rocksalt. 

The seams of Zone IT appear to offer the greatest, possibilities 
for exploitation, the outcrops suggesting that a number of thick 
seams of good quality rocksalt are included within this zone. 
Lateral variation must be expected, as in the case of the seams 
of the present Kalabagh mine. The strata of Zone 1 had been 
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tested by a drift in the slopes above guard-post No. Id, but the 
seams of rocksalt struck in this drift were of insufficient thickness 
to be, by themselves, profitably extracted. 

The scams of Zone II orop out in the steep hill-slopes just be- 
hind Kalabagh village, and westwards around guard-posts Nos. Id 
and 20. The red marls of Zone HI form the foothills below, 
just west of the village. These marls have been largely covered 
by river alluvium for a short distance west of Kalabagh, and it 
is probable that, at the time when the sand and boulder deposits 
were laid down, any seams of rocksalt which were exposed at the 
surface were dissolved in the vicinity of the surface and have 
become hidden from view. The absence, therefore, of exposures 
of any large seams of salt does not preclude the possibility of their 
occurrence in depth beneath the covering of marl. Several small 
outcrops do occur within these foothills, and salt has apparently been 
mined on a small scale at one locality. It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that at a depth below the weathered strata, seams of work- 
able rocksalt would be met with in the marls of this lower Zone III. 
The existence, however, of good seams of salt within Zone II is 
much more obvious ; Mr. Gee therefore suggested that these beds 
north of Kalabagh village should first be proved by an adit running 
approximately N. 30° E. Further west the equivalent beds, 
outcropping near No. 20 guard-post, should be proved by an adit 
running in a northerly direction, driven, if possible, at a low-level 
below the solution-holes of that area. Provided that workable 
salt deposits of sufficiently large extent are met with in these areas, 
a low-level tunnel might be driven beneath the foothills for tho 
purpose of direct transport to the railway at the edge of the plains. 
It is quite possible that workable scams of rocksalt would bo met 
with in such a low-level tunnel within Zone 111 of these foothills, 
Mr. Gee, however, is doubtful whether the proving of such seams 
as do exist would alone justify such an expensive proposition. 

The conclusions arrived at by Mr. Gee are in general agree- 
ment with those of Dr. J. A. Dunn, who visited the area in January 
1926. 


Silver (see Lead). 
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* Soap-Sand ’ (‘ Sapaya ’) and ‘ Soap- Water \ 

* Soap-Water. ’ — Springs highly charged with alkalies were observed 
by Dr. Chhibber to occur in the bed of the Sapya Hka (Sheet 92 
C/7), especially near its junction with the 
BuS ky,n “ Hwehka Hka, in the Myitkyina district of 

Upper Burma. The water is used locally to 
launder clothes. The alkalies have probably been derived from 
the felspars of the grano-diorite exposed immediately on the west. 

Mr. Sondhi reports that the slushy mud and water, which ooze 
from the mud springs east of Kin-u (22° 46' ; 95° 37' 23") in the 
Shwebo district of Burma, are impregnated with 
Burma* 1 ' 0 alkali salts, which are deposited on evapora- 

tion of the water. These and the efflorescent 
salts that encrust the surrounding surface are collected and are 
refined by evaporating their filtered solutions. The refined pro- 
duct is obtained either in semi-crystallised cakes or in powder, and 
is an article of toilet ; the unrefined sand is used to launder < lot lies. 


Spinel (see Ruby). 


Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

Springs charged with sulphuretted hydrogen were noticed by 
Mr. B. B. Gupta in the northern tributary of the Baingbin chaung, 
i nwpr rhinswin ni«. about three miles and six furlongs in a line 
.d*™n£“ W ‘" D 15° S. of W. from Kin (22° 46'; V 42'), in 

the Lower Chindwin district of Burma. 

Salt springs heavily charged with sulphuretted hydrogen were 
noticed by Dr. Chhibber in the Mabaw Hka and the Kyum Hka 
Myitkyina District, ( 25 ° 41 ' 54' ; 96° 23' 51"), in the Myitkyina 
Burma. district of Burma. (See ‘ Salt ’.) 

Talc. 

Dr. Dunn reports that talc deposits occur at intervals along 
the Singhbhum Copper belt in Dhalbhum. The talc has resulted 
from the alteration of igneous rocks. These 
,, rhfn U,hUin * BllWr #nd deposits were excavated at a very early period 
by people who made neat round shafts off 
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which galleries were driven ; the present day villagers, on the other 
hand, work in a very haphazard fashion. 


Tin. 


At Kunhnitkway (Sheet 95 E/13. Lat. 97° 51' 36"; Long. 
15° 48' 22"), in the Amherst district of Burma, Mr. Leicester 
examined an occurrence of black cassiterite in 


Anthem 


Burma. 


District, 


a small pegmatite vein which is mined during 
the monsoon. The vein measures two feet 


across at the thickest part and follows the bedding planes of the 
country rock which consists of sandy shale and sandstone. The 
strike is hi. 38° W., and the vein dips south-westwards at 70° ; 
thinning out in places it appears again farther on in the same line. 
The pegmatite is much kaolinised and the extraction oi the cassiterite, 
in which the rock is rich, is not dillicult. Unfortunately, however, 
the vein being narrow and the dip steep, it will soon be unprofit* 
able to work it on account of the increasing overburden. No pros- 
pecting has yet been carried out to ascertain if the talus on the 
slopes below the vein contain any payable quantity of ore. 


Water (see also Engineering Questions). 

In August 1926, Dr. J. Coggin Brown undertook to supph 
curb geological information as is available on the problem of obtain- 
ing underground water supplies in the water- 

UimnaTsUwcbo District leBfl tracte of the ‘ Zone ’ of Burma * for 
domestic and agricultural purposes. The 

Ceneral Iteport of that year contains a summary of the situation 
in the Mymgyan district by Mr. C. T. Barber. In the report for 

1927 Dr. Coggin Brown’s views on the question in the districts 
of Thayetmyo, Kyaukse, and Mandalay are referred to. In the 

1928 report, Mr. Sondlii dealt with the Lower Chindwin district 
and Mr. Bradshaw with parts of Sagaing while Dr. Coggin Brown 
described prevailing conditions in Magwe, Meiktila, Minbu, l’akokku 
and Yamethin. 

The waterless tracts of the Shwebo district, situated in Sheets 
84 N/l, N/5, N/9 and N/13, were visited by Mr. V. Jt*. Soudhi in 
the course of the geological survey of these sheets, during the 
season 1928-29. Most of the area covered by these sheets is 
iu the catchment of the River Mu which runs towards the Bouth 
approximately through the centre of its broad shallow valley. All the 
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waterless tracts dealt with are scattered over this catchment, on both 
sides ot the river. The geology of the area is very simple ; alluvium 
extends from 12 to 16 miles east and west of the river, and beyond it 
the underlying Irrawadian series- is exposed. The Irrawadian series 
here consists of a deposit of incoherent sand containing a variable 
proportion of clay. 

The alluvium is mostly derived from this deposit and is like- 
wise of a sandy nature, with a greater proportion of clay, yielding 
a sticky soil in places. The lithology of the Irrawadians changes, 
sometimes rapidly, because of changes in the proportion of its 
clay content, and the surface exposures of the Beries do not show 
any definite bedding or sorting of the material. 

The water table in the area is not low, and is easy of access 
by hand-dug wells, but the yield of the wells is generally very small 
on account of the slow rate of seepage into them. The unsorted 
sand-rock has a low permeability due to the fact that the smaller par- 
ticles of sand and clay choke the inter-spaces between larger grains 
and thus obstruct the flow of water therein. The series, more- 
over, is known to contain sporadic occurrences of soluble alkali 
salts, and these raise the usual difficulties, common to the rest of the 
‘ Dry Zone ’ of Burma, in dealing with questions of underground 
water supply. Efflorescences of salt were observed and brine 
wells reported at various localities in the course of the survey work, 
but the most outstanding example is the existence of mud springs 
west of Kin-u which emit a rich solution of alkali salts. As there 
is no evidence to show whether sub-surface conditions of low 
permeability and saline character would improve with depth, tube 
wells cannot be recommended with confidence in the area. 

The waterless tracts of the Kin-u township, lying in the sheets 
surveyed, namely Ngayogyi, Sawgyi, Ba-o, and Kin-u, are governed 
by very similar geological conditions ; they are situated on allu- 
vium of a semi-permeable nature, which overlies and is derived 
from the sandy Irrawadian series. Ngayogyi is half a mile from 
the Shwebo canal and three miles from the River Mu, and is not 
very high above the river level. The water table cannot be very 
low hero but the difficulty is experienced of a restricted inflow of 
water due to the low permeability of the deposit. 

The Sawgyi tract lies about six miles east of the Ngayogyi 
tract, over alluvium of a more sandy type. The chances of a 
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successful tube well are exceedingly poor, but the conditions here 
are expected to improve when the old Mu canal is remodelled. 

The remarks on the Ngayogyi tract apply to the Ba-o tract 
with equal force, except that the water table is lower here, as the 
tract lies further east of the Shwebo canal. 

The Kin-u waterless tract, though situated on the alluvium, is 
very near the Irrawadian sands and the salt mud springs. In 
the month of January, 1929, the water table was from 6 to 9 feet below 
the ground surface in different wells in the town. In the month 
of May, i.e., in the early dry season, the water table^fell by about 
0 feet. These measurements, however, cannot be taken as normal 
because of the abnormally heavy rain in the preceding rainy 
.season. The water table is generally easy of access in years of 
normal rainfall but the intake of the wells is very low and the 
yield is consequently very small. Tube wells are not expected to 
succeed here on account of the salt springs and the low perme- 
ability of the country rock. The yield of the hand-dug wells in 
the town is likely to improve when the old Mu canal, which runs 
just east of it, is remodelled, or when a large tank, now under con- 
sideration, is constructed east of the town. 

Of the waterless tracts of the Kanbalu township, situated in 
tlie area under discussion, tiudat lies on the alluvium so close to 
the underlying Irrawadian that the question of underground water 
is confined to the latter series. The Kyauksegan and the Bugon 
tracts lie directly over the Irrawadian series, and the sinking of 
a tube well is not recommended. 

The village of Zigon (Tantabin railway station) lies over 
sandy alluvium, and wells 36 feet in depth contain about three 
feet of water ; when this is drawn off, however, they recoup very slowly. 
As similar beds are expected to continue downward the success 
of a tube well is very doubtful. When the old Mu canal is re- 
modelled this village may also be benefited as it lies west of the 
canal, which is also the direction of flow of the underground water. 
The same remarks hold good for Nagabaw. 

The Meoh and the Mai we tracts of the Ye-u township in Sheet 
84 N/5 form a single tract lying over alluvium. The water table 
is usually within ten to twelve feet but the rate of intake of the 
wells is very low. The Shekadaw, Nyaungsigon, and Taze 
tracts of the Taze township in the same sheet also suffer from the 
same circumstances. 
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Although the conditions .cannot be called favourable for tube 
wells it might be worth while to test one of the tracts in this 
sheet with a deep boring, in order to ascertain the true quality 
and quantity of the ground water available. The results obtained 
in one case, favourable or otherwise,, would have much bearing 
on the problem in other tracts under similar conditions. For this 
purpose one of the tracts in this sheet is to be preferred as it 
forms the basin of the Mu valley, and the alluvial blanket here 
is likely to be thick. 

The Kaduina, Zebauk, Ywathitkon, Kyaungthiaing, and Ledi 
tracts of Sheet 84 N/l lie over the alluvium very close to its junc- 
tion with the Irrawadian series. Taken together they form a 
single area with similar geological features in which tube wells 
are almost out of the question. 

At the request of the Sanitary Engineering Branch, Public 
Works Department, Burma, this department has given geological 
advice on the possibilities of obtaining tube 
st.se n, arena. we jj wa t er supplies at Pyu in the Touugoo 

district, at Talakwa in the Basseiu west township and at Wuw in 
the Pegu district. 

The Public Works Department, Burma, commenced to sink a 
well in one of the valleys of the Prome Hill civil station. In an 
adjoining valley was a well which gave a 
Burina' 6 C,Vl * S<at,un ' supply of water and from this example it 
was thought that water would be found in 
the position selected for the new well. When the new well had 
been sunk 60 feet, the excavation for the last 10 feet was through 
soft, quite dry rock and, as the prospect of obtaining water appeared 
remote, this Department was asked to examine the site and to give 
an opinion on the prospect of obtaining an adequate supply of 
water at a reasonable depth. Mr. E. J. Bradshaw was deputed 
to undertake the enquiry. 

Prome Hill civil station is immediately south of the town of 
Prome and forms part of the steep ridge on the left bank of the River 
Irrawaddy. West of the civil Btation rocks of the Upper Prome 
series crop out in the river ; Prome hill itself consists of rocks 
of the ‘ Fossil Wood Group.’ These formations have been de- 
scribed by Theobald and in greater detail by Murray Stuart, who 
mentions that the general character of the Upper Prome series, 
which consists of alternations of massive and sholy sandstones 
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and shales, is softer than that of the underlying Lower Prome 
series, the outcrops being characterised by lower hills than those 
formed by the beds of the Lower Prome series. The ‘ Fossil 
Wood Group ’ is classed by Murray Stuart with the Irrawadian 
series and here consists of a mixed assemblage of shales, sands 

and subordinate conglomerates, passing upwards into yellow sands 

which are in turn overlain by the gravels of the older alluvium. At 
Prome Hill civil station the visible rocks all belong to the * Fossil 

Wood Group.’ The beds dip to the N.E. at 30° and overlie, 

uuoonformably, beds of the Upper Prome series, which probably 
dip in the same direction but at a steeper angle. A point to note 
is that west of the civil station the beds which form Prome hill 
do not crop out in the river. The geological structure is such 
that except at very great depth the source of supply of any under- 
ground w'ater in Prome hill is the rain which, for a limited part 
of the year, falls on the small catchment area constituted by the 
hills themselves. 

The record of the well showed that from 0 — 5 feet vegetable 
earth was penetrated followed from 5 — 20 feet by yellow sandy 
clay. From 20 — 30 feet the rock was yellow sand and thence to 
the bottom of the well at 63 feet firm dry shale and clay mostly’ 
light blue in colour. Information was given that during a period 
of 13 hours the percolation was only from 0 to 9 inches, which w'orks 
out to between 200 and 300 gallons of water. This water pre- 
sumably comes from the lower part of the bed of friable sand -rock 
between the 20 and 30 foot levels. 

In Mr. Bradshaw’s opinion there is no prospect of this well’s 
obtaining an adequate supply of water at a reasonable depth. A 
deep and costly well might strike sufficient water but it should 
be borne in mind that the supply would not be artesian, and that, 
as a general rule, the cost of raising water from a deep tube well 
is considerably greater than the cost of pumping water to the same 
height in the ordinary way. There is an unlimited supply of 
pure water to be obtained in the low ground north and east of 
Prome hill. The cost of drilling a comparatively shallow well 
in the low ground would be a great deal less than that of drilling 
an abnormally deep well in the hill itself. The supply of w’ater 
in the low-level well is assured ; in the deep well it would be pro- 
blematical. In both cases the water would have to be raised to 
the top of the hill ; the cost of pumping from the low-level well 
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would be considerably less and its maintenance less troublesome. 
Making due allowance for the increased cost of pipe lines from a 
well situated some distance away on the low ground, Mr. Bradshaw 
still had no hesitation in recommending that the beBt solution of 
this water-supply problem would be the sinking of one or more 
wells on the low ground north or east of the Frome Hill civil 
station where the supply is assured, and the pumping ol the water 
through a pipe line to the top of the civil station. 

In his survey of the Northern Shan States, Mr. Leicester was 
requested to include the investigation of the water-Bupply at Na-hsy, 
Na-hsy water-supply, a &°dal point at the junction of the Burma 
Northern Shan States, Mines Bailway and the main Namtu-Lashio 
Burma.j road. It is a centre of the forest operations 

of the Burma Corporation, Limited, and is likely to expand in size. 
The present water-supply is defective, with the result that the 
area has been subject to cholera outbreaks. Mr. Leicester found 
the water-supply of this area a very difficult question. A well- 
site was chosen at the foot of the ridge on the left bank of the 
‘ logging ’ stream about 250 yards from the railway line at a 
point 1,000 yards from the station. The beds are here dipping 
steeply at about 60°, and, in order to increase the catchment area, 
it was suggested that, when the well had reached a moderate 
depth, a cross-cut should be made into the hill across the dip. 
This was done, but the shaft of the well unfortunately encoun- 
tered a thick impervious band of rock and only a lew layers 
of porous sandstone. A small amount of water — some GOO gallons 
daily — percolated into the well from the upper portion and through 
fault and joint planes. The well was 27 feet deep and the cross- 
cut had reached a distance of about 30 feet into the hill-side at 
the time of Mr. Leicester’s second visit without striking any con- 
siderable quantities of water. E xamina tion of the section dis- 
closed in the well and cross-cut showed that the latter would have 
to be continued for a distance of over 200 feet before it was likely 
to strike water in any quantity. In view of the expense of con- 
tinuing the cross-cut or of deepening the well, alternative proposals 
are now being considjsrcd. These consist of (1) piping water from 
a known spring some distance from Na-hsy ; (2) sinking another 
well, 50 feet deep, 200 feet south-east of the existing well and cross- 
cutting to a distance of 100 feet ; (3) sinking another shallow well 
dsewlicio, and (4) sinking a well of 100—150 feet depth at a site 
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about 700 feet W. N. W. of the Public Works Department 
road. Comparing these alternatives, Mr. Leicester remarks that 
in (1) the supply is certain, but the cost of piping great. In (2) 
there is a probability, but no absolute certainty, of strikinga a 
sufficient quantity of water ; the same might be said regarding 
the continuation of the present cross-cut to a total distance of 
200 — 300 feet. (3) is considered useless. With regard to (4), a 
deep boring in the synclinal trough of the Na-hsy area should strike 
water if the upper sandstones occur above the calcareous shales 
in this area. The latter fact could be ascertained first by sinking 
a test pit or boring ; even were this test favourable, there would 
be no certainty — though a probability — of striking water further 
down, and no guarantee that the water, if found, would be potable. 
On the whole, the most reliable solution of this difficult problem 
would seem to be a piping scheme from known springs. 

The Government of the North-West Frontier Province having 
asked foi the services of an officer to advise them in regard to the 
geological aspects of a number of dam and 
chisf*n. riS<an and B * |U " res ervoir sites in Waziristan and Baluchistan, 
Mr. D. N. Wadia was deputed for this work. 
There are eleven proposed sites, which comprise two on the Kurram 
river, three on the Tank Zam, three on the Gumal system, one on a 
tributary of the Nari, and two on the Zhob river. Though scattered 
over a large area, they possess broadly similar features and a few general 
considerations seem applicable to all. Some of the proposed sites, 
Mr. Wadia believes, are old lake-basins, with portions of their silted- 
up bottoms yet preserved and there are valley depressions from one 
to three miles wide fronted by gravel-terraces, some hundreds of 
feet above the river beds, which are at present occupied by insigni- 
ficant streams. These wide valley tracts alternate with deep narrow 
gorges with vertical precipices. The chief weathering agent is ex- 
treme range in daily and seasonal temperature causing alternate 
expansion and contraction in the rocks. The continued desiccation 
of this region has resulted in the establishment of almost desert con- 
ditions. The surface-water action is too feeble to transport to the Indus 
the continually growing mass of surface debris, which thus goes on 
accumulating in situ. Except the Kurram, none of the numerous 
transverse water-courses draining the Rulaiman range succeeds in 
reaching the Indus ; these water-courses lose themselves in their own 
silt in the gently sloping Daman plains of Derajat. 
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The geological structure of the ground at the majority of the 
dam-sites is of great simplicity, and but for the difficulties inter- 
posed by the physical and climatic conditions of the region, the. 
damming of the spasmodic river-courses, which at present waste, 
the greater part of their annual discharge in uncontrolled torrential 
floods, would be an easy process. The main drainage of Waziristnn, 
descending the Sulaiman range and the Daman tract to the Indus, 
cuts transversely across broad, parallel, N.N.E.-fhS.W. belts of 
folded Siwalik, Eocene, Cretaceous, and Jurassic rocks of various 
degrees of hardness, thus producing at several localities ideal con- 
ditions for the creation of artificial reservoir-basins in the wider 
parts of the valleys by barricading the downstream gorges. This 
process has, indeed, repeatedly operated in the past ; witness the two 
or three extinct lake-basins in the Gumal and the Zhob, of which 
the Gul Kach basin, over 30 square miles in area, with its conspi 
cuous lines of high-level beaches, is a well preserved instance. 

While, however, the impounding of reservoirs by this method 
seems easily practicable, the peculiar geo-dynamical and hydrograph- 
ical conditions arising from the desert, climate of this region 
raise several difficulties, which, however, in Mr. Wadia's opinion, 
are not insuperable by modern engineering practice. The < liief of 
these difficulties are as follows : — 

(1) The great thickness of loose spongy surface deposits of 

gravel which mantle all the valleys would cause much 
loss of water by underground seepage from the sides 
and bottoms of impounded reservoirs. A considerable 
part, of this v mild be permanent loss, not. recover abb 
in the lower parts of the valleys. Fine silt, would ulti- 
mately seal them up, but effective puddling might, re- 
quire several years. 

(2) Loss by evaporation in a hot, and dry climate, with a Mim- 

mer of over six months’ duration, is a serious factor 

(3) The violence and size of the N. E. and R. W. monsoon floods, 

for which the.Be rivers are notorious, would cause severe 
periodic strains on the structure, of solid dams. 

(4) The great silt-bearing capacity of these, floods is well-known 

and with proposed reservoirs of moderate eapaoity 
(which alone are practicable under present conditions) 
the possibility of their filling up, or being seriously 
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reduced in volume in a few years has to he considered, 
unless means are devised to discharge with the sluice 
waters the debris deposited annually in the basin. Some 
observations, which Mr. Wadia was able to make on 
the thickness and extent of sedimentation on a flood- 
swept tract, where the velocity of the flood-waters re- 
ceived a temporary check, seem to show that the capa- 
city of an impounded basin might be reduced by as 
much as 40-45 per cent, in some parts, in 10 years, by 
unretarded sedimentation. 

(5) The cohesion of the rock-body is undermined to some 
depth by the effects of isolation. High and heavy ma- 
sonry dams, therefore, of uniform composition, seem in- 
advisable in the majority of cases, for the rocks have in- 
sufficient durability and cohesive strength to support 
them. 

Soiin' < f these ad vi rse condition-; could be. met by se'ecting 
dial. tApe of dam known as the ‘loose-rock fill,' advised by the 
Chief Engineer, North-West. Frontier Province. At the Gul Kaeli, 
F'l.nl.mzni. and llrunj sites the construction of this kind of dam 
•mild fie tarried on in flowing water, while at Khajuri, Ahnai. and 
.-hahur, a. small length of diversion tunnel, for which the geological 
■-Irneture of the ground is suitable, could be constructed without 
undue expense. 

The Gvl Koch Reservoir Site . — The Gul Each site is unique in being 
a natural basin in the upper Gumal, an old lake hollow, filled with 
the typical deposits of an extinct lake, with a rocky gorge at the 
eastern end of it. serving as its only outlet. The area, part of which 
lies in Afghan territory, is considerably over 30 square, miles and is 
covered with extremely fine silt, the central parts of which are being 
cut by the present channel of the Gumal into isolated mounds. 
The. exit-gorge is 200 feet wide, with precipitous sides nearly 500 
feet high. The rocks are grey, imperfectly cleaved slates with 
lenticular intercalations of limestone and quartzitic sandstone. The. 
strike of the slates iR directly across the gorge with a prevalent 
downstream dip, E. 10°S., varying from 25° to 40° in amount. The 
strata show a good deal of puckering and contortion with a much- 
fractured rock-surface which weathers badly, giving rise to un- 
stable slopes covered with the remains of periodic landslips. With 
depth the rock improves in strength and solidify. 
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A solid masonry dam inside the gorge with flanking rocks of 
the above description is out of the question and Mr. Wadia was 
unable to approve of the proposed site which lies 1£ miles within 
the gorge. Besides the risk involved from unstable valley-slopes, 
which are here precipices 500 feet high, another disadvantage of a 
dam situated so far downstream would be the loss of imprisoned 
water through the fissured sides of the gorge ; this infiltering water 
would further weaken the base of the precipices. 

A much more favourable, though less ambitious, site is, in Mr. 
Wadia’s opinion, near the entrance of the gorge. The flanks are 
here more resistant and the bed-rock for the dam-foundation is 
exposed for nearly three-quarters of the width of the river-bed. A 
dam 150 yards in length and 80 feet in height at this point would 
store back more water than one of 115 feet in height at the down- 
stream site. One or two bluffs of rock standing in the middle of 
the valley might be either made to serve as part of the apron, or 
taken in as integral parts of the body of the dam-structure. A 
spill-way exists across a natural saddle. The only disadvantage of 
this site is that the cliffs are not high enough to allow the dam 
being raised beyond 80 or 90 feet, especially with a reservoir-basin 
whose capacity increases by thousands of acre-feet with every foot 
of increase in the bund height. 

The existing deposits of fine silt at Gul Each attest the water- 
tightness of this basin. The extreme slowness with which such 
fine matter has been laid down points to the retention for long periods 
of large volumes of standing water. 

Building stone of the required quality is not available at the 
spot, but would have to be quarried from the limestone and quartzitie 
strata of the hills N. and N.N.E. of Gul Each. 

The Khajurikach Dam Site . — About three miles below the junction 
of the Gumal with the Zhob, the united stream has cut a deep gorge, 
the Adam Eak gorge, through a limestone ridge. The direction 
of the gorge is diametrically across the strike of the limestones, 
the dip being uniformly upstream, 45°-55°, W. 5°-10° S. The Adam 
Eak defile is $ mile long and is only 60 or 80 feet wide at places, 
with its south flank- rising sheer 1,300 feet from the bottom of the 
valley. Except in earthquakes of unusual intensity the stability 
of this cliff, resting on solid rock, and with the stratification-planes 
transverse to the valley-side, is not likely to be threatened. The 
rocks "are dark-grey flaggy limestones, of probably Lower Eocene 
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age, generally without shale partings and immune from Bevere 
crumpling or folding. No wide, gaping joints or fissures are present, 
though minor folding and some local strike-faults of small throw 
are seen. The debris of a landslip of considerable dimensions lies 
at the entrance of the gorge on the right bank, but good clean 
bed-rock is exposed at the river-bed almost throughout the gorge. 

Mr. Wadia considers a site some hundred yards below the en- 
trance as the most suitable, being well on the upstream side of the 
largest of the minor faults seen. A dam up to 150 feet in height 
would be possible here with fairly sound rock for foundation and 
sides. The few open bedding-planes would have to be grouted, as 
well as any wide joints revealed on clearing the sides. The debris 
of the old landslip referred to above forms a sort of natural apron 
to the high hill-slope above it and as it lies at a safe natural angle 
of repose, it should not be disturbed in order to obtain building- 
stones. Enough material of excellent quality, fit for the rock-fill, 
occurs elsewhere near the site. A diversion tunnel through one of the 
flanks would be necessary. The geological structure at the suggested 
site seems favourable for the safety of its roof and sides. 

The Khirgi-Kaur Reservoir Site . — The Khirgi-Kaur Reservoir pro- 
ject has as its object the closing of the drainage outlet of a natural 
topographic depression between Manzai and the Girai militia post, 
by an impounding dam, or bund, near Kaur and the filling of it, 
partly with the water from the Tank Zam diverted into it by means 
of a tunnel near Khirgi, and partly from the Gumal through an 
old deserted channel. 

The Khirgi basin has originated in a manner peculiar to Wazi- 
ristan through the coalescence and re-distribution of a number of 
talus fans belonging to the freshets and torrents descending horn 
the surrounding higher ground into the Naxsas bed. The catch- 
ment area of the trough is insignificant, its bed being dry for 10 
months of the year, but owing to the pan-shaped configuration of 
its bottom, the storage capacity would be remarkably high, and 
Mr. Wadia considers it would therefore be possible to utilise the surplus 
flood-waters of the two neighbouring streams. 

The bottom and sides of the Kaur trough are constituted of 
coarse gravelly alluvium with subordinate seams of sand. Its east- 
ern or Manzai flank is steep and clifi-like, dissected by scores of 
ravines which, even diiring the Rains, discharge hardly any water 
into the Narsas, The opposite flank is a natural glacis slope of 
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unassorted scree. There arc no large pores or vacuities in the gravel 
and the whole has a degree of compactness which allows it to stand 
in vertical scarp-faces of 50-80 feet, but although its porosity 
is diminished, it is far from being water-tight. The level of ground- 
water, even in the Narsas bed, is deep, the whole discharge being 
carried underground. 

The conversion of such a tract into a storage reservoir can only 
be recommended on the chances of its ultimately becoming water- 
tight by the puddling effect of the silt brought by the feeders. That, 
for several years, a considerable loss of water would accrue, through 
a bed that has no solid or impervious substratum to check the 
under-flow, is a foregone conclusion. In Mr. Wadia’s opinion the 
success of the project would depend upon the quality and quantity 
of the silt brought in and laid down, in the right position, in the 
area to be enclosed. 

The bund, which would be from two to three miles long, could 
be constructed of the Manzai terrace gravels by the hydraulic 
fill process ; it would need to be adequately protected from the 
action of the numerous shifting torrents descending the Girin Sar 

glacis. 

The Shahur Tangi Dam Site . — The Shahur Tangi is a canon- 
like defile, only 11 yards wide at one point, excavated by the Shahur 
tributary of the Tank Zam, out of soft, rather poorly consolidated 
sandstone of doubtful Cretaceous age. The sides of the gorge are 
vertical faces of this sandstone, 175 feet high on the north and 
220 feet on the south side ; the strike of the massive strata is trans- 
verse to the gorge, with a downstream dip of from 80° to 90°. The 
individual sandstone beds are from 1 to 8 feet thick, without not- 
able shale intercalations and are, at the proposed site for the dam, 
free from the rather high degree of disturbance seen elsewhere in 
this rock series. There are no open joints, fissures, or other divi- 
sional planes, besides the somewhat wide-spaced bedding-planes. 
The bed-rock is not exposed at the stream-bottom ; its depth, how- 
ever, is not likely to exceed 20 feet or so and when seen will most 
probably be a clean, water-worn surface. 

The structural .features of the Shahur dam-site are reported by 
Mr. Wadia to be excellent and the foundation and flank rock, though 
weak in detached pieces, is sufficiently firm in mass to take the 
weight of a rock-fill dam and withstand the resultant thrusts. A 
dam of 100-130 feet height may be safely recommended, though 
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the low tensile and crushing strength of the Shahur sandstone 
would be against a heavy or high masonry structure. The wide 
bedding-planes will have to be well grouted and made water-tight 
and the unconsolidated and partly-cemented patches of rock scraped 
out from the foundation and sides. The building-stone will have 
to be brought from some distance, as much of the material obtained 
from the spill- way excavations, or from local quarrying, is likely 
to lack sufficient rigidity or cohesion. 

The Ahnai Tangi Bam Site . — The rocks at the Ahnai gorge 
consist of red, purple, and grey shales with interbedded sandstone 
and limestone of varying colours. These arc folded into a dis- 
turbed sinuous anticline, with its axis, in the main, N.N.E.-S.S.W., 
traversing the Ahnai valley obliquely. At the site of the proposed 
dam there* occurs a thick band of flaggy, grey limestone (270 feet.) 
with a steep upstream (tip and strike transverse to the gorge. There 
are some narrow Insures in the rock, beside the usual set of joints 
and in a minor deirrei* flexuriug of the beds. The limestone is 
extremely fine grained and homogeneous, slightly argillaceous and 
almost iithogrnphie in texture. The folding present in the rock 
is not of a character to affect the strength of the foundation or sides 
of tlie proposed dam. There arc one or two minor slips and faults, 
especially in the loll bank, which will need attention. 

The limestone precipice on the right bank of the gorge is a little 
out of the perpendicular, the upper portion of the overhanging 
cliff, supporting the Ahnai militia post being a clean master- joint 
face. This vertical scar]) in a rock oi such high crushing uud shear- 
ing strength as the present limestone will not, except, in earthquakes 
of high intensity, endanger its stability, especially as the lower 
part of the precipice will be supported by the wide flank of a rook- 
fill dam. This scarp appears to be an old feature and no recent 
landslips were noticed around the spot. The thickness of the super- 
ficial stream gravels concealing the bed-rock is not likely to exceed 
the ordinary depth of foundation of a rock-fill dam. 

The longitudinal profile of the Ahnai Tangi, with its most con- 
stricted part in the middle, shews ideal structural conditions per- 
mitting of wide front and back aprons which will ‘ key the whole 
structure securely. There will be no difficulty in obtaining suit- 
able building stone, as the excavation for the spill-way will contri- 
bute the greater part of the required amount. The local limestone can 
yield hydraulic lime on burning because of its argillaceous content. 

F 2 
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The Hinis Tangi Dam Site . — The Hinis gorge is cut across a 
high cliff of Upper Siwalik conglomerate. The strata strike N.N.E.- 
8.S.W. and have a dip of 30°-45° upstream. The narrowest part 
of the defile is 110 yards across, flanked by wall like conglomerate 
cliffs, 200-250 feet high. The rock varies from a gravelly to coarse 
boulderv conglomerate with pebbles of 1-5 inches in diameter, 
crowded in a scanty matrix. There are numerous pockets of loose 
sand and grit. Periodic landslips and a wide belt of scree material 
at the foot of the cliffs are forcible reminders of the instability of 
the valley sides. 

The geological structure of the Hinis Tangi dam-site is, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wadia. unfavourable. Besides the weak flanking rock 
the foundation would quite likely have to be deep and might be little 
better than a loosely aggregated mass of boulders. Material suitable 
for the rock-fill would have to be carried from some distance, unless it 
were proposed to make use of the more angular boulders from the local 
scree debris. Heavy loss of water, through underground and side* pei- 
colation would have to be taken into account, because of the high 
porosity of the gravels. 

The Kurram Tangi Weir Site . — The proposed Kurram Tangi 
weir-site is at a narrow part (450 feet) of the Kurram bed. north 
of Bannu, as it leaves the Siwalik hills and enters the wide Bannu 
plain. Upper Siwalik rocks crop out here in low mounds, the out- 
crop on the right bank being 400 feet wide, that on the left only 
150 feet. From below upwards, it consists of moderately consoli- 
dated sandstone, loose sand-rock, and a bed of pseudo-conglom- 
erate, capped by a fairly compact sandstone. There is a great 
deal of lateral variation in the strata, a feature for which the Siwalik 
series is notorious. The dip varies quickly from 45° on the left 
to 20° on the right bank, this fact doubtless accounting for the great 
discrepancy in the width of the outcrop on the two opposing slopes. 

A strike-fault of considerable throw occurs about 200 yards 
above the weir-site and brings up Lower Siwalik brick-red clays, 
striking N.-S., in juxta-position with Upper Siwalik beds striking 
in an almost E.-W. direction. The plane of contact of this fault, 
however, appears to be well-cemented by the fine red Chinji clays 
which form one of its walls. 

The composition of the local rocks and this faulted junction would 
not admit of a dam structure being raised at this site, but a weir, 
founded on the better consolidated beds, especially on the pseudo- 
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conglomerate band, which has an upstream inclination, would be 
free from risks. Mr. Wadia found it impossible to estimate exactly 
the depth of solid rock below the superficial alluvium ; it may be 
30 feet or less. The upstream toe of the weir should be well below 
the fault-line. 

The Dareh Tang Dam Site, Kurram Valley . — The topography 
of the Dareh Tang area provides a reservoir basin of remarkably 
high storage capacity, commanding a wide irrigable area, but a 
very poor site for a dam. The shallow circular depression, through 
which the Kurram meanders on a sandy bed from one to two miles 
wide, carrying a thin sluggish stream, is a real structural basin — 
a synclinal trough with in-dipping rocks on nearly all sides, filled 
with sub-aerial and fluviatile deposits of Pleistocene age. Dareh 
Tang is the only gap in the Shinghar-Marwat range of hills through 
which the Kurram escapes into the Indus basin. 

The rocks at the site consist only of sub-aerial drift sand of Pleisto- 
cene or later age, forming much-indented cliffs and mounds about 100 
feet high. The loosely compacted sand beds are tilted at angles 
of 15° to the west. There is no * solid rock ’ in situ beneath the 
drift. The depth of sand in the bed of the river must be consider- 
able and in Mr. Wadia ’s opinion beyond the ordinary depth of 
foundation of a dam. 

The most noteworthy feature of the present site is the capa- 
cious basin which can be enclosed even by a low dam ; a 50-foot 
barrier would, for instance, impound a reservoir of 155,000 foot- 
acre capacity. The bed being, however, entirely composed of sand 
to an unknown depth, Mr. Wadia feared (1) that this pervious 
bottom would not allow any water to be held, (2) that the wat-r &o 
lost by percolation would drain underground and gravitate down to 
the Indus and (3) that the ordinary amoimt of silt brought down 
by the Kurram might not be able to puddle it effectively for many 
years. These fears were, however, considerably relieved by fhe 
observation of the behaviour of ground water at Thanedarwala 
station, 3 miles west of the Dareh Tangi exit, in a well-boring, the 
only deep bore that exists in this area. This well is 155 feet deep 
(30 feet of dug well plus 125 feet of tube at the bottom) and the 
spring level of the well is a few inches above the ground level. It 
is thus an artesian well and its existence suggests chat the under- 
ground water is held under considerable head at 155 feet depth 
and that its downward and eastward drainage is checked by some 
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obstruction. This single observation, so far as it goes, tends to 
suggest that the Kurram basin is a more or less closed artesian 
basin, the imprisoned water within which is withheld from further 
progress to the Indus by the inward-dipping rocks of the Shingkar- 
Marwat range at its only outlet. This circumstance indicates, in 
Mr. Wadia’s opinion, that if a reservoir can be impounded at Darch 
Tang the chances arc that it will not lose its water by rapid under- 
ground drainage, but will tend to raise the permanent level of satu- 
ration of the whole area and to improve materially the prospects for 
artesian well-borings therein. 

No description of a masonry or rock-fill dam, however, is pos- 
sible at this site with foundation and flanks composed of blown 
sand. A compact earth bund of great width and weight, with a 
floating foundation, protected by modem engineering devices, is 
the only possibility, according to Mr. Wadia. The banks of the 
Dareh Tang reservoir would need to be strongly protected by vege- 
tation, stone-facing, etc., to resist wave action during storms, the 
effects of which against such loose rock might be severe. 

As an alternative measure for obtaining a water supply, Mr. 
Wadia is of the opinion that the installation ol pumps m filter- 
cribs at the proposed site is worth serious consul. *iation. Tumping 
at moderate or shallow depths would yield good supplies ol water, 
even in the hottest months of the year when the river is dry. 

The Badinzui Dam Site, Zhub River — An alluvial fiat in the 
upper Zhob valley', 9 miles south of Tort iSandeman, is succeeded 
by a narrow defile downstream, and a dam is proposed in this section 
of the river in order to impound an irregularly shaped reservoir 
basin, estimated to contain 26,000 acre-feet of water, with a 75-foot 
dam. 

The rocks in the gorge are loose, friable, grey and drab clays, 
carrying interbedded thin, flaggy limestones and black-coated sand- 
stones, all of which are extensively fissured. The black, serrated 
picturesquely- worn crest oi the liadinzai hill is due to a massive 
intrusion of serpentinised peridotite. .Structurally the valley lies 
along the crest of a sinuous anticline, striking N.N.K-S.S.W., a 
structure best suited to the escape of any stored water by seepage 
from both the sides. No favourable site under such circumstances, 
could be found within the defile. The only' site, which in Mr. Wadia’s 
opinion is free from grave risks, is the one close to the nock of the 
gorge, where, though the structural features of the rock-exposure 
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as Veil as its composition are the same, they would not have the same 
adverse effects on a dam structure situated at the upstream ex- 
tremity. 

The present scheme comprises, the creation of a retarding or 
delay basin and not an irrigation storage-reservoir ; hence a certain 
amount of leakage, which is sure to take place through the po- 
rous beds on the flanks, is not of serious consequence. If, later 
on, a storage reservoir be decided on, the water-tightness of the 
site will have been sufficiently tested for alternative or remedial 
measures to be adopted. 

TkeBrunj Dam Site, Zhob River. — Three sites about 11 miles 
N.N.E. of Fort Sandcman lor the Brunj dam were examined : — 

(1) W.-by-S. of Brunj rest house, 

(2) 1 mile further upstream, 

(3) Near milestone ‘ 10, ’ 2 miles above Brunj. 

The structure, as well as the composition of the rocks shattered 
shales and clays — at the. first two sites is unfavourable. The dip 
of the beds is cither downstream or the strata are buckled into a 
sharp anticline with its axis parallel to the valley ; a dam, conse- 
quently, would have to be laid across a large number of bedding- 
planes oi shaly, fissured rocks. 

At site (3) the Zhob bed, 250 yards wide, traverses obliquely 
a squeezed synchne with N.N.E.-H.fcl.W. strike. The rocks are 
fractured sandy shales with brown, sandy limestone partings. On 
the left bank, only one limb of the syncline, with upstream dip, 
is left oneroded, while the solitary elevation on the right bank 
consists of the reverse limb of the fold. This locality might so 
Mr. Wadia remarks — with adequate treatment of the flanks, pro- 
vide a tolerably safe site for a rock-fill dam of 50 or 60 feet height 
and 300 yards length. Natural saddles exist for a spill-way. At 
Brunj as well as at Badinzai there occur in the valley bed fairly 
large patches of extremely fine marly clay of great plasticity — 
probably the remains of the old lake-bottom. 

Vitakiri Reservoir and Dam Site, Loralai District. — A torrent of 
small perennial discharge, having eroded a delile through the middle 
of an amphitheatre-shaped ridge of Nummulitic limestone under- 
lying a wide band of clay, has created a site which, in Mr. Wadia’s 
opinion, is very favourable for the impo unding of a small reservoir 
of some 10,000 acre-feet capacity, by means of an earthen embank- 
ment. 
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The Nnmmiilit.jp. limestone forms a series of parallel strike-ridges, 
with an E.-W. strike and northerly dips, separated by low-lying 
flats composed of fine clayey shales. The basin of the proposed 
reservoir is one such expanse of shaly ground, floored by thick 
impervious clay, ensuring a perfectly water-tight bottom. The 
south wall of the reservoir is formed by the outcrop of the under- 
lying limestone, which rises 40-50 feet above the surface with a 
steep -dip-slope. The dam-site is a rather wide gap in this ridge, 
which it is proposed to fill in by an earth-and-gravel embankment, 
4,000 feet long, and of 24 feet average height. The outlet sluice- 
way will be a tunnel through the limestone, 1,000 feet long. The 
thick, massive beds of limestone, with strike transverse to the 
tunnel, will withstand the pressure and action of water well, and 
will need no lining beyond the sealing up of the bedding-planes 
and joints ; the clay section of the tunnel, however, will have to 
be lined throughout. 

Excellent building material for the construction of the embank- 
ment exists at the site. 

At the request of the Agent of the North-Western Railway, 
Dr. Cotter was asked to investigate the question of improving 
Water-supply, the water-supply for locomotive boilers at Ra- 
Rawalplndi, walpindi. A trial boring had already been 

N.-W. Railway. gunk in one of the railway yards on the west 

ridge north of the race-course. The depth reached was 930 feet, 
but no abundant water was forthcoming. Samples of strata passed 
through were forwarded to the Geological Survey office, and showed 
the following section : — 


From top to 160 feet 
160 ft. to 165 ft. . 
165 ft. to 240 ft. . 
240 ft. to 280 ft. . 
280 ft. to 290 ft. . 

290 ft. to 305 ft. . 
305 ft. to 345 ft. . 
345 ft. to 370 ft. . 

370 ft to 390 ft. . 
390 ft to 420 ft . 

420 ft to 455 ft . 
455 ft to 470 ft . 
470 ft to 475 ft . 


Calcareous and aronoocous clay (evidently Loess). 

Calcareous clay with nodules and with pebbles of limestone. 
Calcareous and arenaceous clay. 

Limestone gravel and pebbles. 

Conglomeratic calcareous clay with boulders of arenaceous 
limestone. 

Purplish clay with a little limestone gravel. 

Pebbles of hard greyish limestone with foraminifera. 

Greenish calcareous conglomeratic clay with pebbles and 
gravel of limestone. 

Arenaceous and caloareous clay. 

Pebbles of calcareous and ferruginous sandstone with calcar- 
eous arenaceous day. 

Calcareous day with limestone gravel. 

Pebbles of greyish slaty limestone with foetid smell. 
Caicarecus ferrugin ?usolay w<th limestone gravel. 
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475 ft. to 480 ft. . . Arenaceous and caloareous clay with limestone gravel. 

480 ft. to 930 ft. . . Calcareous and slightly arenaceous ferruginous day with 

limestone gravel. 

Rawalpindi is situated on an alluvial basin surrounded by Terti- 
ary rocks, of which the Murree series is exposed in the immediate 

neighbourhood of the town on the south and west. The more 

superficial portion of the alluvium is an unstratified loess, but lower 
down it carries gravel and boulder beds. The loess acts as an imper- 
vious cap to the water which accumulates in the gravel beds. These 
conditions are exactly similar to those prevailing at Quetta, where 
artesian wells draw water from gravels underlying the loess. Arte- 
sian water is found at about 100 feet below the surface of Khana 
Dak near ‘Rawalpindi. Here the country is low-lying, but the 
artesian pressure is so small that the water, according to Dr. Cotter’s 
investigations, refuses to rise more than 6 feet above the ground 
level. Rawalpindi and the west ridge are roughly 60 feet higher 
than Khana Dak, so that an artesian flow is not to be expected ; 
the chances are, therefore, that the water from the basal alluvial 
gravels will rise up the pipe of any well to within 60 feet or so of 
the surface. 

The ulluvdal deposits rest upon an uneven and denuded surface 
of Tertiary rocks. In the case of the alluvium of the railway yard 
we should expect these rocks to belong to the Murree series. The 
base of the alluvium is usually marked by a boulder bed, and the 
above well section shows a boulder bed, between the levels 280 to 
290 feet, overlying purplish clays. Purplish clays are very character- 
istic of the Murree series, but arc not found in the alluvium. We 
may conclude, therefore, that the depth of the alluvium here is 
290 feet. Water derived from the Murree series is apt to contain 
considerable quantities of chloride, sulphate, and carbonate of sodium 
and other salts. It is, in fact, very unlikely that water of suffi- 
cient purity for locomotive boilers would be found in the M urre e 
series, and Dr. Cotter thinks it inadvisable to waste money in search- 
ing for pure water in these rocks. Dr. Cotter, therefore, has advised 
that the above boring should be plugged up to the base of the allu-. 
vium and that samples of water should be taken from the plugged 
well and compared with the water from the Lei river which is now 
being used by the Railway. These samples were examined by Dr. 
Christie, Chemist to the Department, who reports as follows : — 

The Lei water is -apparently derived from a well, and not directly 
from the river. Of the waters collected in the vicinity of Rawalpindi 
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that from the Lei well is the best. The water from the Khana 
Dak tube well, which is some miles away, is very slightly better. 
The water from the trial boring near the engine-shed is like that from 
the electric supply station and far worse than that from the Lei well. 
The water from the brewery well has a considerably greater temporary 
hardness ; its permanent hardness would probably be about the 
same. 

Dr/ Christie expressed the opinion that the Railway should con- 
tinue to use the Lei well water of which there is a plentiful supply. 
For boiler purposes this water, considered on its merits, would be 
classed as poor. It is, however, not past redemption by a soften- 
ing plant, and it is, at any rate, an improvement upon the water 
from the railway yard well. Whether the cost of working and 
maintaining a softening plant would be covered by the decrease in 
boiler-cleaning and repairs, in fuel, in the increased number of 
locomotives in service, and in their less rapid depreciation iB a ques- 
tion for the railway authorities to decide. Dr. Christie tested the 
Lei well water with a Stabler's softening plant with successful results 
on a small scale. The total dissolved matter was reduced from 
370 parts per million to 149. The carbonate figure dropped from 
188 parts per million to 50. The most important figures are those 
for calcium and magnesium; these were reduced from 86 to 6 
parts per million and from 21 to 7 parts per million, respectively. 

The Hasan Abdal springs in the Attock district of the Punjab 
w'ere examined by Dr. Cotter. There is one large spring north-east 


of Lala itukh's tomb and a number of springs 
Attock* district, Punjab.* between the tomb and the Sikh temple and 
also in the Hasan Abdal stream below. The 


temperature of the springs near Lala Rukh’s tomb was found to 
be 58°F., that is to say, slightly warmer than surface water at the 
time of year. As an experiment, one of the springs had been en- 
closed and the water directed into a masonry cistern. Within the 
latter the water level rose to no more than 3 inches or so above 
the level at which the spring emerged. From this it was evident 
that the hydrostatic pressure is very low. 

The rocks at Lala Rukh’s tomb, with which the springs arc 
associated, are Triassic limestones dipping in a north-easterly direc- 
tion at an angle which at the springs is about 30° and steepens to 
about 60° further up hill. Dr. Cotter is of opinion that the quarry 
which it is proposed to construct in the neighbourhood will cause 
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no damage to the springs. The proposal is to excavate the hill* 
side and level o£E a space the floor of which will be on a level with 
the roid. The floor of the quarry would then be about 6 feet above 
the level of the springs and should be dry. Dr. Cotter remarks 
that were the springs under greater hydrostatic pressure, the water 
would probably rise up internally into the hill, but he considers 
that it comes through water-channels in the limestone from some 
distant source such as the Margala hills. TheHasan Abdal hill itself 
cannot constitute the chief catchment area, since it is far too small 
a hill to feed so large and perennial a stream as that of the Hasan 
Abdal. It is well known that water will travel great distances 
underground through limestone. 

Dr. Cotter points out the risk of choking springs by construct- 
ing masonry dams or reservoirs around them. Such reservoirs 
retard outflow and flood back the springs, the result being that the 
increased hydrostatic pressure drives the water to seek some other 
outlet, while the sluggish outflow encourages choking by permit- 
ting the deposition of sand in the channel. If the springs be al- 
lowed to flow rapidly, as nature intended they should, they will 
keep their channels scoured out and free from deposit. Unless the 
level of water in the reservoir is below' the level at which the spring 
issues, the construction of such masonry dams near the exit of the 
spring is a mistake. 


In June, Dr. (Jotter visited the site of a proposed well in the Civil 
Hospital compound at Haifa in the Hazara district, Punjab. The 


Hazara 

Punjab. 


site was composed of thin gravels with solid 
dislrut, g rau jt c beneath. It was considered unlikely 
that the granite would be sufficiently per- 


meable to yield water at this site. It was recommended, therefore, 


that a supply of water should be taken from a neighbouring spring 
in the hills to the north of the hospital, and that the supply should 


be led to the hospital by a pipe. 


During the normal course of field-work in the eastern part of 
the Salt Kango, Punjab, Mr. E. It. Gee, made observations on the 
water-supply of that area for the benefit of 
Punjab ’/ 11 Salt RangC ’ the Punjab Government. The area examined 
largely comprises the Pind-Dadau-Khan tahsil 
portion of Sheets 43 li/1, H/2, and H/G. Mr. Gee notes that this 
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area might, in the matter of its water-supply, be divided into four 
separate tracts both topographically and geologically : 

1. The main scarp slopes forming the southern face of the 

range. 

2. The plateau to the north, including the villages of Ara, 

Umrila, Basharat, and Lahr. 

3. The alluvial plains between the foot of the scarp and the 

Jhelum river. 

4. The alluvium-covered area, and adjoining Siwalik country, 

of Waghh and Dhok Chanda, west of Chambal ridge 

(Sheet 43 H/6). 

The larger streams which drain the southern slopes of the range 
are usually fed from fresh-water springs arising out of the hillside 
either from the basal beds of the Magnesian Sandstone group, or 
from the bottom of the Nummulitic limestones. Outcrops of Salt 
marl in the lower courses of these streams in the Chanuwala-Jutana 
tract, cause contamination of the water as the plains are approached. 
Further east, where the Salt marl is absent from the lower slopes, 
saline springs arising out of the purple clay-shales in the lower 
part of the Purple Sandstone group, sometimes render the water 
unfit for human consumption. It is therefore necessary to tap 
the streams above the outcrops of these saline beds. This has been 
done in the case of the Bhadrehu Has for the supply of water to 
Chanuwala railway station, and also in the case of the western 
stream of the Baghanwala gorge, for the supply of Baghanwala village. 

Mr. Gee observes that the question of supplies of fresh-water 
for certain tracts of the plateau is very acute. During the dry 
weather a number of the springs and wells which exist, almost 
dry up, so that the needs of several adjoining villages have to be 
satisfied, usually quite inadequately, from a single spring or well 
which happens to have struck a more constant flow. In the south- 
eastern portion of the plateau, in the vicinity of Ara, conditions are 
more fortunate. Several good springs supply the needs of the 
population, and wells sunk in the alluvium and Tertiary sandstones 
of the Are-Dhok Xohar area, supply water for irrigation purposes 
from a comparatively shallow depth. Further north and west, 
nowever, the situation is very different. The Nummulitic limestones, 
covered in plaoes with patches of alluvium, are thicker than to the 
south-east and, since the main water-bearing horizon is near the 
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baBe of these limestones, it is necessary that the wells should be 
sunk to a much greater depth. In several instances wells were 
made in these Nummulitics to a depth of from 80 to 100 feet. In cer- 
tain of these an inconstant supply of water has been obtained, while 
otherB are dry for the greater part of the year. The alluvium of 
the Basharat area, to the east of Mt. Chcl, is often very thick along 
certain narrow tracts, which are suggested by Mr. Gee to represent 
old worn channels in the limestones, now filled with alluvium. Wells 
sunk into these limited, deep, alluvial tracts give quite a good supply. 
Several disappointing attempts to obtain water within the Num- 
mulitics of this portion of the plateau, at depths usually up to 80 
feet, have disheartened the local population. Were definite water- 
bearing horizons first proved by boring, Mr. Gee has reason to 
consider that the villagers would be willing to deepen their wells 
accordingly ; as an alternative their needs might be supplied by 
a number of tube-wells. Mr. Gee observes that the main water- 
bearing zone is near the base of the Nummulitic limestones, pro- 
bably at a depth varying from 120 to 1 50 feet in the Umrila-Haral 
area, though increasing to at least 200 feet to the south-west. 

The water included in the alluvium at the foot of the scarp in 
those areas where the streams are contaminated by the Salt marl, 
and by saline springs from the purple clay-shales above, is naturally 
slightly saline, and unfit for human consumption. The water-level 
is usually about 20-25 feet from the surface. As we go southwards 
towards the Jhelum river, plentiful supplies of good water are 
obtainable in the shallow wells sunk into the alluvium. 

In the Dhok Chanda- Waghh area to the west of the Ohambal 
ridge, boulder-alluvium covers the tract at the immediate foot of 
the scarp, and passes westwards into sandy alluvium in +he vici- 
nity of Naghial and Waghh. Further west the Siwaliks crop out 
dipping steeply to the N. N. E. Wells sunk in the sandy allu- 
vium around Naghial and to the north as far as the Bunhar river, 
obtain a plentiful supply of water at a depth of about 30 feet in 
the south .and of 15-20 feet as the Bunhar is approached. To the 
southeast of Naghial the water-level is naturally at a greater depth, 
and within the boulder-zone near the foot of the scarp no constant 
supply can be expected. The supply for Dhok Chanda and Dhok 
Khair villages is obtained from large artificial tanks. Mr. Gee 
suggests that by constructing a small dam across the nala just 
south of Dhok Chanda, at the outcrop of the Purple sandstone, 
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a much larger supply could be reserved. Just south of Dhok Khair 
village a deep well had been sunk in the Middle Siwalik strata, but 
the results were disappointing. Considering the geological struc- 
ture of this tract, the absence of water in this well was not surpris- 
ing. Mr. Gee has suggested that a well should be sunk in the lower 
ground of the alluvial tract to the northeast of the village. 

At the beginning of the camp-season, Dr. A. M. Heron inspected 
the proposed rate for an earthen dam on the Ghurari Nadi near 
Babina, about 15 miles south of Jhansi. This 
W ncw" 8 ** * >ro " scheme is to be carried out by the agency 

of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, and is to 
supply water to the civil and military station of Jhansi, and to 
the railway workshops. The proposed dam will he a little under 
a mile in length and about 70 feet high above the present stream- 
bed, and will impound a sheet of water over 2 miles in maximum 
length and breadth, in a wide shallow valley lying within the Orehha 
State. 

A line of bore-holes, 25 in number, and spaced on Ihe average 
about 250 feet apart, had been put down to a maximum depth of 
50 feet, and showed that the alluvium consists of roaTso angular 
sand with a varying admixture of yellow clay, and that the bed- 
rock is everywhere Bundelkhand gneiss. The latter is really a 
homogeneous, unfoliated granite, varying only in grain. The 
vertical joints of the granite run approximately in N.E.-S.W. and 
N.W.-S.E. directions, and, with the horizontal joints, divide the 
rock into rough cubes of the order of a foot to a yard in side. Apart 
from joints, the bed-rock is sound, and little, leakage through it need 
be expected, provided that ordinary precautions are taken in found- 
ing the clay core or the dam in a trench cut deep enough to be clear 
of decomposed rock and open fissures, and in cementing any cracks 
in it. In any case there is no geological alternative, for Bundel- 
khand gneiss of the same character surrounds Jhansi for many 
miles. The overlying alluvium is highly porous, and great care 
will have to be taken to ensure that the clay core of the dam is 
thoroughly impervious. The chief difficulty of the project will 
be that of obtaining at reasonable rates the large amount of day 
necessary for the construction of the core of the dam, for the Bundel- 
khand gneiss produces a very sandy alluvium, and clay is scarce. 
Dr. Heron has indicated the presence, on the site, of surface patches 
of loamy day, which may possibly be suitable, and are at least 
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worth trying in bulk under conditions similar to those to which the 
core will be subjected. The extent of these deposits is at present 
unknown. 


ZINC. 

During his survey of Mewar, Dr. Heron examined the ancient 
zinc mines of Zawar or Jawar (24° 21' ; 73° 45'). IJiese are said 
to have been discovered in the reign of Rana 
Meiwar ; a|pu ana. Singh or Lakha (1382-97) and produced 

lead and silver, and, up to 1766, are stated to have yielded a net 
annual revenue exceeding two lakhs of rupees. They finally 
ceased working at the great famine of 1812-13. The ore consisted 
chiefly of zinc carbonate or smithsonite, with argentiferous galena. 

Workings are numerous in the neighbourhood of Zawar, but the 
principal ones rim for over a mile and a quarter near the crest of a 
high ridge above the hamlet of Balria, about 2 miles N.E. of Zawar ; 
they arc in vertical gritty Aravalli limestone, one of the several 
lenticular limestones which occur locally in the phyllites. This 
excavation is a vast open-cast, varying in width and depth, with 
vertical sides. Its average breadth is about 80 feet, and average 
depth perhaps 10 feet, but irregular caverns go down an unknown 
distance below the bottom of the open-cast, and it is covered with 
great blocks which have fallen from the sides, or have been left in 
the process of working. No sign of identifiable zinc or lead ore 
was visible either in the workings or the dumps except a few tiny 
stringers of galena. Much iron is present as ferruginous quartz. 
On assay, representative specimens of this gave 2-970 per cent, of 
zinc and 0-041 per cent, of lead. If any definite veins of smith- 
sonite or galena have been present, they have been entirely re- 
moved. It is believed that the limestone has been replaced by 
silica and iron ore, with subsequent brecciation, as is so common 
in the Aravalli limestones, and that the zinc and lead ores were 
deposited in the fissures of the breccia. The ore appears to have 
been treated in earthen pots, which were heated in groups on a fire, 
and the sublimate collected in long narrow necks projecting from the 
lids of the pots. The light clinker, which still fills many of the old 
pots, gave on assay 7-029 per cent, of zinc and 0-150 per cent, of lead, 
without any copper. Another process has produced a black glassy 
slag, containing 13-761 per cent, of zinc and 3*538 per cent, of lead, 
also without copper. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS. 

Dr. J. A. Dunn completed his survey of the Aurunga coal-field* 
to the eastern end of which his work was con- 
Biharand'orissa? * * fined. In the w r est he had previously found it 
difficult to recognise the clear sub-divisions of 
the Lower Gondwanas above the Talchir series, but in the eastern 
area there was little difficulty in distinguishing the Barakar and 
Raniganj stages and in separating the latter from the overlying 
Panchets. Dr. Dunn found no coal-seams in the Raniganj stage, 
and has thus confirmed the view that these strata are increasingly 
coal-bearing eastwards, being at their best in the Raniganj coal-field. 
All the coal-seams in the Aurunga field arc of Barakar age. Dr. 
Dunn has drawn attention to the irregular character of the gneissic 
floor on •which the Gondwanas rest directly. In most places the 
Talchirs are miss i ng, a condition evidently due to overlap of the 
Barakars on to the gneisses. In the vicinity of Rajbar the coal- 
bearing section of the Barakars is quite 200 feet above the base 
of the stage. North of Tubed, however, the coal-bearing beds 
of the Barakars were found resting directly on the gneisses, thus 
illustrating the irregularity of the gneissic floor and the overlap- 
ping of the younger beds on to older rocks. In the Tidied area 
the Raniganj stage evidently rests immediately on the coal-bearing 
beds of the Barakars. Dr. Dunn is of the opinion that though 
ironstone shales occur interbedded with the grits of the Barakars 
there is no evidence with which to establish an Ironstone Shale 
stage in the Aurunga coal-field. Dr. Dunn’s opinions confirm those 
of forty years ago when this field was first, surveyed by the 
Geological Survey. The coal is of poor quality and of no great 
economic importance. 

Dr. J. A. Dunn, assisted by Mr. A. K. Dey, Sub-assistant, com- 
menced the survey of the Dhalbhum subdivision of Singhbhum, 
including the most important section of the 
Sil BIbar and Orissa* 1 ™ 1 ’ * Singhbhum Copper Belt ’. The rocks met with 
belong to the Iron Ore series and are similar, 
to and probably identical with the rocks previously mapped in western 
Singhbhum. A large part of the work was along a ‘ zone of over- ^ 
thrust’ which is a continuation to the south-east of the zone of 
overthrust already described in north Singhbhum. 1 This zone 


1 J. A. Dunn, Mem, Qeol. Surv, lnd, 9 VoJ. L1V, (1029). 
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of overthrust, with which altered volcanic rocks of the Dalma 
type are associated, forms the copper belt in Dhalbhum. To the 
south-west of this belt there is an immense development of 
quartzites in the Iron Ore series. Phyllites, mica-schists, epi- 
diorites, and chlorite-schists are also found. In north Singhbhum 
there is a progressive increase in metamorphism as the rocks are 
followed along the strike west from Chaibassa. In Dhalbhum there 
is found to be a similar increase in the degree of metamorphism of 
the rocks if they are followed to the east and south-east along the 
strike. According to Dr. Dunn south and central Singhbhum is an 
‘ island ’ of relatively unmetamorphosed Iron Ore series rocks 
surrounded b}' their metamorphosed equivalents. 

The Iron Ore series in Dhalbhum has been intruded by the Singh* 
bhum granite. At the border of this granite there is a coarse- 
grained rock varying in composition from a basic gabbro through 
diorito to granodiorite. It is often veined by granite (sometimes 
a beautiful graphic granite), and is also intruded by later dolerites. 
In zones of shearing the basic rock appears as talc-schist and serpen- 
tine, and it is impossible to distinguish these from talc -schists derived 
from Dalma epidiorite. The basic rock insensibly passes into the 
granite, which, in this part of Singhbhum, is really a granite- 
gneiss. It seems to Dr. Dunn that there is every stage in differen- 
tiation from basic gabbro, through diorite (often orbicular) and 
granodiorite to adamellite and graphic granite. In his opinion, 
owing to later movement in the acid magma, the boundari s of the 
gabbroitic, dioritie, and granitic types are now distinguishable. 

The, Arkasani granite-gneiss of north Singhbhum continues here 
to the east and south-east as a series of impersistent tongues, some 
of them of large dimensions. At Mushabani (‘ Mosaboni ') one 
of these granite tongues forms the country rock of the copper loues, 
hut is so completely sheared that it has lost its original granitic 
character and in places is best termed a felspathic schist. 

The geo-anticlinc from northern Singhbhum is prolonged be- 
tween the copper belt and the continuation of the Dalma range ot 
volcanic rocks. In it occur mica-schists, granulites, and hornblende- 
schists. In places a well-defined bed of quartz-granulite often 
provides graphic evidence of the acute folding and thrust move- 
ments which built up the folds to the south and gave rise to the 
zone of shearing within which the copper lodes were formed. Dr. 
Dunn records an isolated outcrop of about 1 square mile of sheared 
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conglomerates near Udal (22° 31'; 86° 16'). They are several 
hundred feet thick and apparently unconformable on the epidiorite 
and other schists south of Udal. The age of these conglomerates iR 
doubtful, but they are provisionally correlated with those found 
in south Orissa by Mr. H. C. Jones. 

During the field-season 1928-29 Sub-Assistant A. K. Dcy was 
attached to the Bihar and Orissa party for training under Dr. J. A. 
Dunn, in the Singhbhum district. 

In the field-season 1928-29, an area of about 400 square miles 
was mapped by Dr. Krislinan in Gangpur 

Blha‘r n a£Ii r OriM«. SlatC: State > Bihar and 0rissa < shept ' 73 ! 

scale : 2 miles=l inch). The geological succes- 
sion, which is referable mainly to the Dharwar system, is Ruhstan- 
tially the same as that deduced during the previous season : — 

Alluvium. 

Granite, pegmatite and- quartz veins. 

P ost-Dharwar movements and unconformity. 

Granite-gneiss (Augen-gneiss) and mica-diorite. 

Epidiorite. 

Sheared schistose, conglomerate. 

Mica schists. 

Galcitic marble. 

Dolomitic marble. 

Mica-schists, phyllites with carbonaceous beds. 

Gondite. 

Phyllites. 

This area is, structurally and lithologically, the westward con- 
tinuation of the part of the state mapped during the previous 
season. It seems likely that this series may prove to be the equi- 
valent of the Sausar series in the Central Provinces (Rcr. (icol. 
Swv. Ind., LIX, pp. 77-79), judging especially from the association 
and relationship of the gondites and marble beds, but the paral- 
lelism is obviously far from complete. 

The axial direction of the anticlinorium is W.S.W.-E.N.E. ex- 
cept near the western end where it becomes S.W.-N.E. The pre- 
vailing dip is towards the S.S.E. (or S.E.) and only occasionally 
is a reversal of the dip to the opposite direction noticed. Some of 
the beds — as for example the dolomite-limestone band- are repeat- 
edly folded in the nature of isoclines. There is clear evidence 
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alcmg the western margin of this area (approximately along longi- 
tude 84° 7', and between latitudes 22° 7' and 22° 12') that the struc- 
ture begins to close up, as is seen in the nearly easterly dip of the 
schists and the considerable narrowing of the distance separating 
the outcrops of the conspicuous members of the series. 

Along the core of the anticlinorium is a fairly thin band of gond- 
ite, marked by a number of manganese quarries. The south - 
westernmost outcrop of gondite is situated some miles S.W. of 
Uhoriajor (22° 2' 30" ; 84° 8' 30") and is probably the last outcrop in 
this region. 

To the east of longitude 84° 12' the gondite occurrences contain 
onlv quartz-, spessartite rocks, but west of it the rocks show other 
nismganiforous minerals also ---rhodonite, rhodoehrosite, a pale yellow 
slightly pleochroic pyroxene, and another beautifully pleochroic 
pyroxene. The last iV purplish or brownish purple in hand speci- 
mens, with the following scheme of pleochroism in polarised light: — 

il. carmine pink. 

b* mdigo or light- purple. 

X. deep greenish blue. 

This nimera], according to Dr. Krishna n. is probably blanford- 
it“ (cf. Ainu. Gcnl. Stirr. hid., XXXA 7 1I, pp. 125-26). 

The occuri ence of these silicates is thought to be indicative of 
a higher grade of nieiainorphism here than is found further east, and 
en. ililes us to compare these deposits with those of the Central 
J Winces. This part of the manganiferous band is, moreover, 
economically more important than the more eastern part, as the ore 
i,> of a het-teT type. Jn passing it may be mentioned that the 
(iliormjor group of quarries was closed down in 1928 as the manga- 
nese bod was found to dip steeply and was hence unsuitable for 
the opencast working methods hitherto followed here. 

At several of the gondite outcrops this rock has been definitely 
noted to be conformable with the phyllites and mica-schists, which 
form the country rock, so that the gondites form essentially a part 
of the sequence. 

Dr. Krishnan reports that the limestone-dolomite beds, which 
can be traced at intervals along a line parallel with, and south of, 
the gondite occurrences, seem to be younger than the gondites and 
separated from them by a thickness of phyllites and mica-schists. 
This band here contains a- greater amount of impurities than the 

G % 
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occurrences further east, and the higher grade of metamorphism 
seems to have converted them into calc-gneiss with tremolite, diop- 
side, and phlogopite. The northern limb of this band, which is so 
conspicuous a member of the series in the adjoining eastern por- 
tion, does not occur in this area, having possibly been pinched 
out. 

Over the greater part of this area mica-schists are the most 
prevalent rocks ; they are partly phyllites and partly well crys- 
tallised mica-schists containing porphyroblasts of garnet, biotite, 
pcnninite. and occasionally staurolite. These porphyroblasts are fre- 
quently seen to lie at an angle to the schistosity of the. gTOundmass, 
thus indicating a period of folding movement posterior to their 
formation — a movement which was, however, unable to rotate them 
enough to bring them into conformity with the new foliation im- 
posed on the softer materials of the groundmass. Another pecu- 
liarity is that the porphyroblasts occur also in schists which are 
only phyllites or sericite-schists. Dr. Krishnan remarks that the 
presence of these larger crystals can in these, cases be explained as 
due to the formation at. a time when the rocks were subjected to 
conditions of a deeper zone of metamorphism than in the final 
stage when epi-zone conditions prevailed, the metamorphism being 
thus regressive. A third peculiarity is the almost universal pre- 
sence — especially in the schists containing garnet — of small quan- 
tities of tiny laths of bluish pleochroic tourmaline in the ground- 
mass. This would indicate either (a) that the necessary boron was 
deposited originally with the argillaceous sediments, or ( b ) that it 
was subsequently introduced by the underlying granitic masses 
during the course of a long series of changes to which these rocks 
were doubtless subjected. The former contingency merits considera- 
tion since, in several parts of the present area, the mineral occurs 
in schists far removed from any visible granitic intrusion. It has 
to be borne in mind, however, that the area may be underlain by 
granitic rock, as evidenced by the ubiquity of quartz veins through- 
out the region mapped. 

Some of the carbonaceous schists contain abundant small crys- 
tals of tourmaline (micro-slides 20108, 20129), presumably formed 
during metamorphism. The tourmaline is a lightly pleochroic (pale 
orange-yellow to colourless) species, probably one poor in iron. In 
other cases (slides 20091, 20107) a mineral with characters near 
those of ottrelite was also noticed. 
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The sheared schistose conglomerate was seen to continue in a W.S.W. 
direction without a break to Tatranga (22° 7' ; 84° 17'). Three 
isolated outcrops were found along the same strike further south- 
west, the last being near Amasranga (22° 1 ' ; 84° 10 ' 30 '). The 
c ongl omerate was found to contain pebbles which are partly original 
— mainly of quartz and also of tourmaline-quartz rock — and partly 
autoclastic. Shearing was clearly in evidence especially along the 
southern part of this bed. Whether thrust-movements have also 
been associated with shearing, cannot at .present be stated, as the 
region south of this zone has not yet been mapped: 

Along parts of the northern margin of this area occurs a granite- 
gneiss with conspicuous felspar and quartz augen (sps. 40/4G, 40/172), 
some of which are more than li inches long. This gneiss conforms 
to the general foliation and hence must have been intruded into 
the original sediments, having been involved, together with them, 
in the post-Dharwar movements which affected the whole area. In 
association with, and probably intrusive into, the granite-gneiss, is 
a small mass of coarse mica-hornblende-dioritc (sp. 40/180) occur- 
ring near Dumarbahal (22° 14' ; 81° 7' 30"). 

The epidiorite sills were also intruded into the sediments at 
probably the same time as the granite-gneiss, as they have also been 
affected by the folding. They are all completely metamorphosed 
representatives of original basic intrusives, containing hornblende 
(some actinolite), orthoclase, albite-oligoclaso, quartz, clinozoisite, 
ilmenite, sphene, and magnetite. Dr. Krislinan thinks they are very 
likely par;, of the Dalma volcanics occurring in northern Singhblium. 

In contrast with the granite-gneiss, there are granires and asso- 
ciated quartz veins belonging to an age posterior to the folding 
movements. These arc distinguished from the former by the general 
absence of gneissic structure, the poverty of dark minerals, and the 
presence of granitoid texture. There are two large exposures of 
granite in the central part of the present area, occupying approxi- 
mately 20 and 8 square miles, respectively. These are probably 
the equivalents of the granites of south Singhblium and Keonjhar. 

Thick mantles of alluvium occur very extensively in the southern 
half of this area, obscuring the solid geology. 

During the field-season 1928-29 the Burma party consisted o! 
Dr. J. Coggin Brown (in charge), Messrs. G. V. Hobson, E. J. Brad- 
shaw, P. Leicester, V. P. Sondhi, and B. B. 
Gupta and Dr. H. L. Chhibber. 


Burma Party. 
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Dr. J. Coggin Brown mapped part of Sheets Nos. 93 D/9 and 
D/13, lying between latitudes 20° 45' and 21° and between longi- 
„ * tudes 96° 40' and 97°, comprising portions 

of the States of roila (rwelila), rangtaru 
(Pindaya), Mawson (Bawzaing) and Kyawktap. The adjoining 
sheets to the south, 93 D/10 and D/14 contain the Loi-an 
coalfield, examined by Dr. G. de P. Cotter in 1921-22 and mapped 
in part by the late Captain K. W. Walker during the same 
year 1 . The Kalaw rauges of the latter .sheets witli their 
enfolded Mesozoic rocks trend to the north-west and fill in the west 
ern part of the present ones around the headwaters of the Panluung 
river and its tributary the Taklet chainu/. Tin* Tertiary deposits 
of the valley of Thamukan (Hsa-mbug-bkuui of the Shans) soon came 
to an end further north. The Thamukan and lleho ranges wrap 
around the northern extremity of the Helm plain and. continuing 
north through Kyawktap (20° 51' ; 9<> c 48' 20"), the latter forms 
the highlands of Mawson while the loruier is found again in the high 
ridge near Poila (20° 51' ; 9(5° 44' 10"). The northern extremity of 
the Yawnghwe plain occupies the south-eastern portion ol the 
sheet and is separated from the Kunloii plain by a low divide, dust, 
off the sheet on the east the great Tnunggyi ridge with peaks of 
5,600 and 5,800 feet completely overshadows the suiroundiug 
country, while the Mawson highlands rise like cliffs from a sea 
on the west of the Kunlon plains. The Zawgyi valley drains 
north, through the narrow upland of Pindaya (20° 50' 45" ; 90" 43') 
which in its turn is bounded on the west by the. wall-like escarpment 
of the Pindaya range. Otherwise the country consists of open 
grassy downs crossed by rocky limestone ridges. It possesses a 
karstic character and has a highly developed uudcrgrouud water 
system with its usual accompaniments of disappearing streams, 
cauldron valleys, pot-holes, and eaves. 

The Plateau limestones which fringe the Loi-an coalfield on the 
east and extend under the Thamukan plain, to reappear again in 
the range of the same name on the east, are deseriled by Dr. 
Coggin Brown as folded into gentle, approximately N.-S. trending 
flexures.. Towards the north on Sheets 93 D/9 and D/13, the 
eastern bundle of these comes to an mid on the southern slopes of 
the Mawsou dome while further work is expected to prove the 

1 General Report, 1024 ; Her. Oeol. Surv. Ind., V»l. LV, pp. 
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existence of a major monocline to the north of Kyong (20° 47' 15*; 
96° 41' 30*) which further north still develops into a fracture and 
forms the eastern scarp of the Pindaya range. Conditions in the 
eastern hills of the Mawson dome are too ill known to hazard 
any theory of their relationship to the plains below. The diversity 
of dips in the Heho ridge, the rocks of which are believed to be 
identical in part with those of Mawson rather than with the 
Plateau limestone with which they have hitherto been classified, 
does not lead to any useful conclusions as yet. 

The formations met with have been grouped by Dr. Coggin 
Drown as follows:-- 


Alluvium and high-level pebble deposits 

. Recent and Sub-Recent. 

Residual deposits 

. 

. Ditto. 

Lacustrine deposits . 

. . 

. Plio- Pleistocene to Recent. 

Upper Plateau limestone . 


. Permo-Carboniferous. 

Lower Plateau limestone . 


. Devonian ? 

Pindaya beds . 


. Ordovician. 

Orthoceras beds 


. Ditto.? 

M.iWhoii series P 


. Perhaps Ordovician or Silu- 
rian. 

True river-borne alluvial 

deposits are 

scarce and insignificant. 

The Helm plain is an old filled lake basin, the central parts of which 


are still water-logged and marshv. The Yawnghwe basin contains 
the Inle lake which is about 14 miles long and 5 miles broad. Dr. 
Brown remarks that there is a very intimate connection between the 
three valleys of Thamakan. Heho and Yawnghwe. The lowest point 
of the former is 4,130 feet above sea level, the heights of the other 
two are 3,785 aud 2.915 feet, respectively. There is thus a pro- 
gressive decrease of level corresponding to 345 and 870 feet from 
the first to the third. It. appears, therefore, that the lake deposits 
of Yawughwe have been continuous!}' forming from Plio-Pleistocene 
times to the present day, that in the Heho valley accumulation 
stopped in comparatively recent times and that the Thamakan valley 
became dry at an earlier date. The high-level pebble beds described 
below prove that recent uplift has taken place. 

The Taunggyi range, where it overlooks the Inle valley in the 
south-western corner of Sheet 93 H/l, is fronted by a well marked 
platform rising some 300 feet above the level of the plain. Stream- 
bed sections through this reveal clays, sands, and thick intcrbedded 
pebble beds. Their presence here, as Dr. Brown points out, indicates 
a general uplift of the country in comparatively recent times a 
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force which seems to have had more to do with the draining of the 
old lake basins than silting helped by vegetable growth, or than 
drainage caused by the deepening of the exit channels through 
limestone solution in the normal progress of events. 

The universal mantle of red clay, which covers the lower parts 
of the areas occupied by limestone, accumulates in all situations 
possessing a gradient sufficient to retain it during the rainy season, 
and gives the country as a whole, with the exception of the rocky 
ridges, a very mature appearance. It differs in no way from the 
‘ terra rossa 9 of the Northern Shan States. Its thickness varies 
greatly from a few feet on the lower slopes to as much as 30, 40 
or 50 feet in the hollows. It is carried down the underground water 
circulation channels into joint and fracture planes, into solution 
cracks and cavities and is then found in mining operations at depths 
of hundreds of feet. 

There are numerous more or less level expanses of residual soil 
at considerable elevations. The smaller ones in valleys of enclosed 
drainage originate, according to Dr. Coggin Drown, through the 
blocking of the inlet funnels into the underground circulation 
system. In some of the larger ones the former existence of lakes 
is suspected but not proved. The gradual creep of soil and clay 
from surrounding hills results in the. blanketing ol the lower slopes, 
and in the gradual merging of deposits but little removed from 
their original situation with materials which have probably been 
transported from greater distances. 

Mr. C. ft. Middlemiss was the first geologist to draw attention to 
the elongated outcrops of late Tertiary lacustrine deposits amongst the 
strata of his Great Limestone zone. 1 They are coarse loose conglo- 
merates and pebble beds with banks of sand-rock, clays, and loams. 
They are horizontal or with only insignificant dips. The best ex- 
amples exist in the Thamakan valley and they do not appear to 
extend as far on to Sheets 93 D/9 and D/13 as has been previously 
supposed. 

Representatives of both sections of the Plateau limestone occur 
on the sheets, but it did not seem possible to Dr. Coggin Brown 
to map "them separately. The rocks of the Thamakan range and 
its extensions to the latitudes of Poila and Kyawktap belong to this 
formation. Typical brecciated dolomites occur near Kyong. The wes- 
tern boundary was found in traverses to the west of Poila and Pindaya 

1 General report for 1899-1900, page 147. 
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where the group forms a narrow band at the foot of the Pindaya 
range, stretching north and south and giving place to the older 
Ordovician rocks further west. On the east it abuts against the 
older rocks of the Mawson highlands but the exact boundary is 
obscured by great spreads of thick residual soil. The occurrence 
of Fusulina sp. just to the cast of Pindaya and of Lyttonia sp. 1 
with clisiophyllid corals near Nyaungkaya (20° 54' ; 96° 4G' 30"), 
proves that the limestones hereabout belong to the upper or 
Permo-Carboniferous section of the Plateau limestone. When these 
rocks are unfossiliferous it becomes a difficult matter and sometimes 
an impossible one to differentiate between them and the older 
limestones of the Mawson beds. In the extreme north, i.e., beyond 
Kyauksu (20° 58' 45" ; 95° 44' 15") the area has not been 
examined and it is not known what happens to the band in that 
direction. 

The name Pindaya beds has been given by Dr. Coggin Brown 
to the rocks which build the Pindaya range between the band of 
Permo-Carboniferous limestone which forms the frontal scarp, over- 
looking the Pindaya valley on the west, and the crest of the range, 
as far us it has been traversed, to about longitude 96° 40'. After 
ascending the first steep scarp a gentler sloping platform is reached 
where the calcareous shales, slates, and bands of argillaceous lime- 
stones of this group are found. In the southern traverses about 
Poila and Ye-o-siu (20° 53' 30" ; 96° 42' 15") shales, slates, and 
mudstones are more frequent than in the northern traverses between 
Pmdaya and Zawgyi. in both parts, however, there is a marked 
development of limestone horizons, generally a hard, massive, 
bluish-grey, calcite-veined rock, often bearing patches and seams of 
argillaceous matter and sometimes containing well laminated but 
contorted marly bands. These rocks form the characteristic light 
brown soils of the higher parts of the range and have given rise 
to the intricate system of small cauldron valleys which everywhere 
scar its surface. The rocks as a whole dip S.E. and E.S.E., under 
the outer and younger Permo-Carboniferous band, though there 
are evidences of folding, confined to themselves, further west into 
the range. The only locality which has yielded identifiable 
organic remains is between Ye-o-sin and Wa-bya (20° 53' 25" ; 
96° 41' 15") where the mudstones are fossiliferous and the brachio- 
poda are taken provisionally to indicate a Lower Naungkangyi age. 

1 Determined by Dr. Stanley Smith of Bristol University. 
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Fossiliferous Naungkangyi rocks Lave also been found by Dr. 
Coggin Brown on Sheet 90 H/l, near Sale (20° 48'; 97° ]') where 

blotched brown and light red mudstones contain badly preserved 
remains of cystidean plates, fragments of trilobites, and small 
Orthidae. 

The Orthoceras beds form the greater part of the western limb 
of the Mawson anticline. Dr. Coggin Brown reports that they arc. 
generally hard, flaggy, pink, purple or reddish argillaceous lime- 
stones, with a peculiar 4 augeu ’ structure which on weathering 
causes them to develop a characteristic pattern resembling that of 
crocodile hide. They recall the 4 knollcnkalk ' of Cerman authors. 
They often contain large crinoid stems and numerous specimens of 
Orthoceras . (Jood sections ol tln-se beds are displayed in the valley 
to the east of I’awmye (20° f> 8' ; 9(5° 4(5' If)") and on the Hanks ol 
peak fc 4,(11 ' X. l£. of Nyaungkaya. In the former locality they 
seem to be underlain by yellow sandy mudstones with badl\ 
preserved and indeterminable fossils not unlike Naungkangyi remains. 
They sometimes pass into tliinlv bedded, calcareous shales, generally 
very contorted or sheared but often containing bent and broken 
specimens of Orthoceras sp. 

This cephalopod is common in the Nyaungbaw limestones of the 
outer platforms ol the Northern Shan plateau while then; are ac- 
counts of tlie.se and similar rocks, particularly in the earlier writings 
of LaTouche ami V. N. Dutta, which would apply to the beds 
under description. The Nyaungbaw beds form the uppermost 
division of LaTouches Ordovician system, but taking into con- 
sideration the extended time, range of Orthoaras and its cos- 
mopolitan character together with the notorious tendency of the 
Naungkangyis to rapid lateial lithological changes, J)r. Coggin Brown 
prefers not to attempt ariv correlation ol these Orthoceras beds 
with distaut determined horizons until they have been examined 
more fully. 

The Mawson series forms the eastern part of the Mawson high- 
lands and its true relationship to the rocks just described is not at 
^present apparent. There does not appear to be any marked un- 
conformity between them, but both this and the further question 
as to wdiether the Mawson dome is faulted along its crest must 
be left for more detailed mapping in the hope that sections will be 
found where the crucial junction zones are not hidden. The inter- 
pretation of the geology of this region consists in attempting lo 
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join together small, isolated and generally unfossiliferous rock ex- 
posures separated by large expanses of residual soil, thick enough 
to hide the underlying strata completely, and in no case is this more 
evident than in the present one. 

There are, however, differences which make it necessary, in l)r. 
(Joggin Brown’s opinion, to separate the rocks of western Mawson 
from those on the east. The ‘ augcued ’ limestones, slates, and 
sandy shales give rise to a definite type of topography different 
from that of the west, where thick limestone bands, separated by a 
few strongly developed sedimentary beds, persist across country in 
a way the others do not. These li m estones form escarpments in 
llie east which are wanting in the west and it is from their presence 
that the placing of n sketchy boundary line, has been attempted on 
the map. They are usually homogeneous, light greyish blue or 
brown, hard, compact, calcite veined, finely crystalline rocks and 
have yielded no fossils except a single specimen of Orthoceras sp. 
lroin Singaung (20° 50' 30" ; 00° 49'), while t he arenaceous shales 
which lie between them have only yielded one specimen of a 
brachiopud, a member of the SlrophonttttuUu ■ family probably 
related to the genus Si-kuchertrlla, from Theingon (20' 50' ]5" ; 

90" 50' 15"). 

The senes continues south and probably foims most if not all 
of the. Helio range. The lead-silver ore. deposits ol Mawson lie 
very largely but not entirely within these locks (sec ' Lead and 
Silver '). 


Messrs Q. V. Hobson and P. Leicester were deputed to continue 
the geological survey of the Northern Shan .States from latitude 
w ., „. ... , N. 23° 15' in a northerly and north-easterly 

direction to the Chinese frontier. Mr. Leicester 
was given the western half of sheet No. 93 E/7, the main object 
being to map the contact between the Tawngpeng granite and the 
Chaung Magyi series. He was, however, transferred to the Amherst 

district in February, by which time he had traced the granite 

boundary as far as longitude E. 97° 25'. 

Mr. Hobson commenced work on Sheet 93 E/7 to the east of 
the Nam Tat and completed the survey of this sheet to the east 
and north-east and also the north-western half of Sheet 93 E/ll, 
a total of about 250 square miles. He found that the belt of 

Palaeozoic sediments running roughly north and south across Sheet 
93 E/3 passes on to Sheet 93 E/7 but at once makes a turn to the 
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north-east and diminishes very considerably in width. These sedi- 
ments form a range of hills in marked contrast to the topography 
of the Plateau limestone to the south-east. The Plateau lime- 
stone forms a fringe along the foothills of the above range and is 
then covered with younger sediments mainly of Rhactic age. This 
covering is much more complete than appears to be the case further 
south, and suggests that the marine transgression was from the 
north-east, i.e., from Yunnan. The occurrence of a scries of un- 
fossiliferous dark grey, thin-bedded limestones with interbedded 
sandstones, passing up into carbonaceous sandstones, is reported from 
between the Plateau limestone and the Rhsetic beds. Mr. Hobson 
tentatively calls these rocks the Passage beds and suggests a pos- 
sible Koric age on the grounds of analogy with rocks in Yunnan. 
At one point only a muddy limestone was foimd containing 
typical Jurassic brachiopods as described from the Namyau 
series. 

Mr. Leicester traced the granite boundary mapped by Dr. J. 
Coggin Brown in the sheet to the south from a point one mile west 
of Tunswc (Tunhso) village (97° 17' 25" ; 23 ,J 15' 3<t") northwards 
to Loi-hsawng (97° 18' 14" ; 23 w 20' 35") where it bec omes irregular 
and eventually sweeps east-north-eastwards south of the. Loi l^em 
ridge to where it crosses the main caravan route from Mamhai 
(Mongmaw) to Mam Kham, two-and-a-kalf miles south of Oi-Law r 
village (97° 26' 40" ; 23° 28' 2"). 

The granite is a simple biotite variety with ortlioclasc in excess ■ 
of plagioclasc. In places it is traversed by small veins of tour- 
maline but the most striking feature of the area is the remarkable 
degree of its sericitisation in certain places. Around Kawnghsong 
(97° 16' 31" ; 23 J 19' 15") the granite is altered into a 

quartz-scricite-schist over an area of nearly four square miles. 
Microscopic examination of thin slices of the schist shows tw'o main 
types : — (a) a coarse variety consisting of large crystals of quartz 
in a gro undmass of scricite laths and quartz and (b) a liner variety 
composed of a line aggregate of fibrous scricite and quartz. The 
rock weathers into rounded grey boulders which strongly resemble 
granitcr at a distance but the white scars of slips on the hillsides 
betray the presence of the schistose rock. Other areas exist on 
the northern slopes of Loi Lem, south of Man Sak ( 97 ° 21 ' 
30 " ; 23 ° 26 ' 47 "), around Nawngput (97° 24 ' 3 " ; 23 ° 28 ' 23 ") and 
elsewhere to the north-east. It is interesting to note that the 
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sericitised granite is associated in many cases with intrusions of 
basalt and amphibolite and that the granite is traversed by numerous 
faults, the fissures of which are filled with quartz. 

The dialing Magyi series borders the granite to the south and 
east and is here composed of quartzites, sandstones, slates and 

shales. Where the rock is not fresh it is difficult to distinguish 

the sandstones and shales from the unfossiliferous representatives 
of the newer formations which rest upon them. In the meta* 

morphic aureole, however, bordering the granite, the Chaung MagJ'k 
are converted into hard quartzites, sometimes telepathic, and mica- 
ceous slates and phyllites. 

. In the south-west of the sheet the Pangyun beds border the 
Chaung Magyi series along the boundary of a distinct fault which 
runs from south-west of Penglun village (97° 18' 48" ; 23° 14' 47", 
Sheet 93 E/8), acrosr the ridge just south of this place and north- 
eastwards towards the southern end of the limestone peak of 
Loi Kyaktaw, 6,198 feet-. The belt of Pangyun beds is here Icbs 
than a mile broad and is overlain by a nariow band of fossili- 

ferous Naungkangyi 1 eds upon which rest the Namhaim sand- 
stones. 

Two outliers of Plateau limestone were mapped north of the 
Penglun outlier, also a small outcrop of limestone on the Chaung 
Magyi-Pangyun fault line where this cuts the track between Pang- 
nang and Pangkaw. 

After working in the Northern Shan States Mr. Leicester was 
deputed to continue his work in the Amherst district where he 

. . mapped parts of Sheets 95 E/13 and E/14 

Amherst District. , . . , nTL m ' 

before going on leave. Ihe laungnyo range, 

which is composed of sandstones, quartzites, shales, and slates, 

continues southwards and terminates in the southern portion of 

Sheet 95 E/13 where it meets the northern boundary of the granite 

boss which sweeps inland east-south-eastwards from the coast. 

The granite is for the most part a normal medium-grained 
biotite variety and resembles that of the coast near Amherst. 
Inland on the densely wooded slopes of the granite ridges exposures 
are naturally neither so plentiful nor so clear as on the coast, but 
as the sedimentaries are approached the banded and gneissic struc- 
ture so characteristic of the coastal granite becomes evident. 

Homblcnde-biotite granite (adamellite) with accessory sphene 
and epidote occurs south-east of Sakangyi (97° 47' 12* ; 15° 50' 31") 
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and in other places. Within the motamorpliic aureole the biotite- 
granite frequently contains tourmaline and veins of tourmaline, 
and micro-pcgmatoid rock : in places it carries quartz stringers 
with grey and greyish-brown cassiterite. 

As the contact with the sedimentaries is approached a belt of 
very characteristic metamorphic rocks appears consisting of augen- 
gneiss and banded granulite. Mr. Leicester described these as 
the typical metamorphic rocks of the northern part of the Amherst 
district. 

The augen-gneiss usually consists of quartz, orthodase, and 
inicrocline with a little subordinate plagioclase and biolitc in the 
form of "whisps wliich sweep round the contorted crystals of quartz 
and felspar. The granulite is a finer-grained roek which when 
weathered strongly resembles a schist. It usually contains mag- 
netite and often small pink garnets while in places a hornblende 
variety is found. 

Near the granite boundary the sandstones and shales of the 
Taungnyo range give place largely to quartzites and slates, strongly 
resembling the rocks of the southern pait of the did riel in the 
Ye-Lamaing township, which are. continuous with tin* jocks of 
the Mergui series of Tavoy. 

Within the area surveyed Mr. Leicester was aide to examine 
carefully a few contacts between the Mouluiein limestone and tin 1 
sandstone-shale series. In spite of considerable faulting m many 
places it was possible to establish that the Mouimein limestone 
overlies the sandstones and shales of the Taungnyo range, for 
which Mr. Leicester suggests the name Taungnyo .--cries, after 
the. range of hills on which they are so well exposed. Whether 
or not there is any considerable unconformity between the two 
format ions it is at present impossible to say, but in view of the evi- 
dence already obtained, Mr. Leicester is inclined to believe that 
there was no great lapse of time between the deposition of the 
shales comprising the upper beds of the Taungnyo series and the, 
limestones. 

Should this prove to be true it would be necessary to assume 
either _that the Taungnyo series is younger than the Mergui scries 
or that in reality the Mergui series is of more recent age than at 
present assumed, its greater degree of metamorphism being due to the 
extensive granite intrusions of the country to the south. If hIbo, 
as seems probable, the Moulmcin limestones are overlain by Permo- 
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Triassic beds corresponding to the sandstones and slialcR of the 
Martaban group, the Taungnyo .series may eventually be found 
to comprise an unbroken sequence of sedimentaries ranging from 
early or pre-CarbonifeTOUR times to the Trias. 

Close to Lutshan village (97° 5 4' 1' : 15° 47' 34*) are three 
outliers of massive blue and grey limestone, two of which arc 
seen overlying the shales and slates of the Taungnyo serieB. 

The largest outcrop of the limestone iB that of Lutshan Taung 
wliieh on three sides rises precipitously above the Jaterite and 
alluvium of the plain. Dip-slip Rtrike faults may be seen running 
north and south through the limestone and the western end of the 
outcrop is bounded by a fault with a downthrow to the east, bring- 
ing the limestone, which dips between 30*' and 40° eastwards, against 
the slates of the Taungnyo series which have the same strike, but 
a. steeper dip of 55°. Here the different, dips suggest an uncon- 
formity but the actual line, of contact is obscured by talus and the 
quart/ contained in the fault fissures. 

The ot.1 crop to the west., situated on the eastern slope of Ka- 
uiiiwscihto Taung, is also traversed by faults and in places great 
a!..!., of limestone may be seen dipping steeply eastwards but not 
so steeph as the underlying shales which arc here nearly vertical. 
\1 the highest point at. the north-western end of Ihc outcrop, 
however, there is no evidence of a fault, and the limestone may he 
..cen in contr.'t with slates dipping conformably with it. at 74° 
to the, east. 

The limestone on the southern face of this outcrop is much 
she ired and slickensidcd and the mapping suggests a dip fault 
of considerable evtent. 

A point of interest is that, in a small cave in the southern face 
of Lutshan Taung a number of stalactites may he seen hanging 
at 35° from Ihe vertical. This phenomenon indicates that, the 
limestone has been tilted northwards since the formation of the 
stalactites, possibly by comparatively recent slipping along old 
fault planes. 

In tbc neighbourhood of Tanyin (97° 57' 12*; 15° 44' 21") 
Mr. Leicester again observed contacts between the calcareous 
rocks and the arenaceous-argillaceous series. In the main ridge 
west of Tanyin the quartzites and Blates have a N.-hy-W. strike 
with a steep easterly dip and at Lay Pho Taung, about half a 
mile south-weBt of Tanyin, the Moulmein limestone may be seen 
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dipping eastwards at 60° with a strike N.30°W. At the northern 
end of the hill slates may he seen on either side of the limestone 
hut the actual contact is obscured. 

One-and-a-half miles east of Tanyin is the long steep range of 
Beke Taring, composed of massive blue and grey limestone with 
a strike N.5°W., and a westerly dip of 65° where it disappears 
beneath the laterite of the central plain, which here becomes narrower 
and eventually gives place to hilly country to the south. In 
the stream bed east of Beke Taung the contact of the limestone 
with the slates is again visible. Both have the same steep westerly 
dip and are crushed and contorted. The actual line of contact 
is wavy and the two series have obviously been folded together. 
The limestone at the base passes into a cleaved calcareous shale 
and in the absence of evidence of a fault at the contact there appears 
to be little if any unconformity. 

The Beke Taung range comes to an end about a mile north 
of the pass east of Tanyin but. is continued northwards by another 
ridge half-a-mile to the east and it. seems probable that this break 
in the ridge may be accounted for by a strike-slip dip fault similar 
to that at Lutshan. At the western side of this ridge both the 
limestone and the slates and quartzites have a N.-8. strike and 
vertical dip. 

Mr. Leicester considers that no definite conclusions can be 
reached regarding the relations of the Taungnyo series and the 
Moulmein limestone until further contacts have been examined 
and he believes that two traverses across the Amherst district 
from west to east, one in the north and the other in the south, 
would greatly assist in the elucidation of the stratigraphy of the 
district and simplify the mapping of the individual sheets. 

As already stated, the evidence at hand proves only that the 
Moulmein * limestone overlies the sedimentaries of the Taungnyo 
range, but it seems probable that the limestone is overlain by 
higher beds of the series which will eventually be correlated with 
the Permo-Triassic rocks of the Martaban group lying beneath * 
the laterite of the central plain. The successive limestone ridgeB 
would belong to the same band thrown up by a series of folds. 
The easterly dip of the limestones on the west., the westerly dip 
ef the Beke Taung limestone and the similar dip of the quartzites 
and slates suggest a syncline beneath the plain. That arenaceous 
rocks do occur beneath the laterite of the plain has been proved 
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by the series oi borings described in a paper by Mr. Fryar on ex- 
ploration for coal in the vicinity of Moulmein. 1 

There is at present no direct evidence of any great unconformity 
between the Moulmein limestone and the Taungnyo series and 
the change observed in the direction of dip from arenaceous through 
argillaceous to a calcareous facies is one consistent with the condi- 
tions to be met with in a gradually deepening sea. The isolated 
occurrences of limestone on the slopes of the Taungyo range can be 
accounted for by faulting assuming the limestone resting upon 
tbe upper beds of the series to have been denuded elsewhere. 

In the course of his survey Mr. Leicester discovered a small 
cave in the eastern side of Naungkwc Taung (97° 55' ; 15° 50') 
with a bone bed, varying from a few inches to four feet thick, 
lying between the limestone floor and a covering of stalagmite from 
eight inches to several feet thick. The boneB are very plentiful but 
mostly fragmentary and lie in great disorder in a matrix of red- 
dish-brown earth. A large amount of material has been removed 
by the local villagers who were under the misapprehension that they 
would find buried treasure, but a considerable quantity of material 
remains to be excavated. Mr. Leicester made a collection of bones 
and teeth which have been identified by Dr. Pilgrim and Miss 
Bate of the British Museum as belonging to species of bear, pig, 
ox, deer, and antelope. 

Occurrences of grey and greyish-brown cassiterite in the lateritic 
talus of Mawpalaw Taung were examined where they have been 
mined at Thetkaw (97° 46' 26* ; 15° 52' 28*) and near Sakangyi 
(97° 47' 12'; 15° 50' 31*) and Mr. Leicester observed the occur- 
rence of black cassiterite in a thin pegmatite vein at K unhnitk - 
way (97° 51' 36* ; 15° 48' 22*) where the ore is washed from the 
much kaolinised pegmatite during the monsoon. 


Dr. H. L. Chhibber resumed the survey of the Jade Mines 
region and mapped parts of Sheets 92 C/5, C/6, C/10 and C/H, 


Myltkyina District. 


recognising the following scries and rock- 
types: — 


X. Alluvium. 

IX. Volcanic rocks. 
VTII. Gabbro. 

VII. Tertdaries. 


^ Geological Papers on Burma, page 460. 1 Exploration for ooal ii 


in Moulmein 
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VI. Crystalline complex. 

V. Highly altered picrites (epidote-rooks) with volcanic tuffs.* 
IV. Jadeite-albitc dykes. 

III. Feridotites and serpentines. 

II. Granite. 

I. Limestone. 

Geologioal mapping in this area has to be carried on under 
trying conditions owing to the trackless nature of the forest-covered 
hills. The colour and other physical characteristics of the limestone 
are as described last year. Where it has been invaded by granite, 
however, it has altered to white, coarsely crystallised marble, in which 
numerous contact minerals are developed, including graphite, foi- 
sterite partially altered to serpentine, phlogopite, garnet (h<R- 
sonite), crystalline silica, small pink or reddish octahedra of spinel, 
a few small deep red rubies, and pyrrhotite. Dr. Chhibber be- 
lieves that this white marble, with its associated contact minerals, 
has been formed by the thermal metamorphism of the dolomitic 
limestone of the area and that the fossil organisms, which he found 
in the bedded limestone, prove its sedimentary character and t In- 
organic origin of the graphite. The occurrence ot gems is loealised 
and they are found in pockets only. 

Granite occupies almost the whole of the south-eastern portion 
of Sheet 92 C/10, west of the Namya and Indaw chaiivf/s. Its 
continuation west of the Indaw was traced as far as the deserted 
village of Hkohka (25° 27' 48" : 9fi° 38' 26") and Jumgahtawng 
(25° 28' 58" ; 96° 36' 26") and it apparently extends further sout h 
still. It builds either small groups of thickly forested hills, some- 
times rising 1,500 feet above the surrounding plain, or forms 
scattered bosses and tors of smaller size. The original intrusion 
must have occurred in the form of a batholith. The rock shows 
various shades of pink and grey and its texture is generally 
medium-grained. In places it has a foliated or banded appearance. 
The predominant type is a biotite -potash -granite with the follow- 
ing varieties : — (1) biotite-muscovite-granitc, (2) hornblende-granite 
and micro-granitc, (3) graphic granite, (4) micrographic granite, 
(5) quartz-augite-monzonite, (6) rjuartz-biotite-monzonite. and (7) 
basic segregated patches of diorite. In the monzonites quartz 
occupies only a subordinate position with orthoclase and plagioclasc 
occurring in almost equal proportions ; the latter is mainly oligo- 
clase but in places it is oligoclaso-andcsinc. In one case augife 
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and in another hiotite are the only ferro-magnesian minerals 
present. Jn places the granite is permeated with veins of graphic 
granite and quartz. Dr. Chhibber concludes thai> the granite intru- 
sions took place during the Mesozoic era. 

The outcrop of altered peridotites and serpentines mapped last 
year continues as far north as the Sanhka Hka (92 C/5). Another 
outcrop on Sheet 92 C/6 forms hills ‘1,448* and ‘1,669.* The 
same rocks are seen again slightly east-north-east of Kansi forming 
hill ‘ 2,162.’ In the south a small outcrop of these rocks was 
observed in the Hkakon Hka (92 C/ll), about £ mile west of the 
first bridge in the 22nd mile of the Mogaung-Eamaing road. The 
rocks build plateaux', conical hills, and well-defined ranges. The 
original intrusions probably took place in the form of a big batho- 
lith. Serpcntinised d unite was the commonest variety collected this 
season. Specimens of serpentine-breccia were collected from the 
right bank of the Mabaw Hka, close to where the Lonkin-Kansi 
path crosses the stream, it is concluded that these intrusions 
look place in post-Pennian and pre-Peguan times and that they 
probably belong to the same group which extends from the Andaman 
islands in the south to the Naga bills in the north, the age of 
which is surmised to range from late Cretaceous to early Eocene. 
The argument for the contemporaneity of these different occur- 
rences rests on their significant linear distribution and their re- 
markable petrographic similarity. 

Highly altered picrites (epidote-rocks) with andesitic tuffs first 
make their appearance a little west of the 17th mile on the Kamaing- 
Tawmaw road and continue to about 2£ furlongs east of Namting 
(25° 38' 45" ; 96° 27' 29") ; on them deep red soil forms a thick 
mantle. These rocks are characterised by the presence of felspar 
and quartz with abundant cpidote, whilo these minerals are absent 
in the typical serpentines or altered peridotites exposed on the 
west. The commonest type is an epidote-rock (epidosite) with 
which andesitic and other highly altered tuffs are associated. In 
places Bmn.ll outcrops of andesites and basalts were noticed, while 
elsewhere the rocks were obsened to be permeated with doleritio 
and siliceous injections. 

The crystalline schists forming the crystalline complex described 
last vear 1 terminate on the east a little west-south-west of the 
Lama (25° 42' 22* ; 96° 21' 15"). On the west the range of hills 

1 Rec. Qtol. Surv. Jnd., Vol. LXII, 1929, pp. 110-111. 

H g 
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in the north-western comer of Sheet 92 C/6, on which the points 
‘ 3,134 5 and ‘ 3,044 ’ are marked, is composed of these rocks. 
They crop out again in the Sanhka Hka (92 C/5) and probably 
extend much further northwards. Specimens of spotted epidiorite, 
graphite-schist, quartz-schist, glaucophanc-schist, spotted actino- 
lite-zoisite-schist, and idocrase-schist, are very common in the collec- 
tions made this year. Idocrasc is a common constituent, especially 
of those schists collected from the vicinity of the limestone. In- 
jections of mica-pegmatites (with aplitic veins) and numerous quartz 
veins also occur in these rocks. They have been thrown into 
anticlinal and synclinal folds and not infrequently fairly high 
cleavage angles are to be observed. At their junction the altered 
spotted epidiorites were seen dipping E. S. E., away from the 
serpentines in the Sanhka Hka (92 C/6). 

Along the Uru valley the Tertiaries were mapped as far as the 
Uru Hka, about 1? miles north of Kansi (25° 47' 1': 96° 22' 48'). 
West of the Namjan Hka the Tertiaries build hills over 3,000 feet 
high. Their composition has already been described in the last 
Report. 1 Boulders of glaucophane-schist and other schists, diorite, 
basalt, dacite, silicified breccia, epidiorite and hornblende-lampro- 
phyre were seen associated with the rocks in question. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Eamaing (25° 31' 40" ; 96° 43' 4'), 
inclined pebble-beds were observed on the motor road ; these may 
be the equivalent of the Plateau gravels of other parts of Burma. 

On lithological grounds the Tertiaries may be tentatively classified 
into two subdivisions : — 

(1) Sandstones and shales, east of the Uru river. 

(2) Boulder conglomerate with minor development of sandstones 

and shales, west of the Uru river. 

Such a development of the Tertiaries is thought by Dr. Chhibber 
to shew that currents both from the north and west must have 
participated in their formation, those coming from the west having 
been torrential streams which deposited the boulder conglomerates. 
Small stumps of fossil wood comprising both palms and dicotyledons 
were found a little south-east of Namyong (25' 40' 31' ; 96° 26' 
17'). The inner portion of some is carbonised and the outer silici- 
fied. 

Gabb/o first appears about If miles west-south-west of * A 5,124 * 
(92 C/5) in the Namjan Hka, which has cut a gorge with steep 

1 Beo. Geol. Surv. Tad., Vol. LXII, 192% pp. 1 09-110. 
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cliffs as far as its junction with the Loimye Hka. From the latter 
point the rock ascends into the hills east of the stream and is over- 
lain by the volcanic deposits of Mount Loimye. A little over 
half-a-mile north of ‘ A 5,124 ’ it again makes its appearance 
forming the hills ‘ 4,842/ Bum-i-Bum, and ‘ 4,858 9 (92 C/5), 

while its northern extension was traced as far as the confluence 
of the Dabbum and the Chinkichu Hka. The gabbro here was 
seen to be intrusive into the Tertiarics and in places the lit -par - 
lit phenomenon was evident. Sometimes it is very finely bedded 
and towards its western boundary easterly dips were mostly observed. 
East of the Namjan Hka, north of its tributary the Loimye Hka, 
the gabbro comes in contact with greenish black basal tuffs, the 
latter most probably marking the position of one of the older vents 
which served as passages for the uprise of the gabbroid magma. 
The form of intrusion near the western margin appears to be that 
of a concordant inclined sill. The predominant rock is a massive, 
coarse quartz-gabbro, but various modifications such as quartz- 
enstatite-gabbro, micrographic gabbro, etc., were noted. 

The volcanic rocks of the area consist of the Mabaw siliceous 
agglomerate, of the andesite and basalt outcrops in the neighbour- 
hood of Namyong, and of the Loimye volcanics. The Mabaw 
siliceous agglomerate begins near Sanhka village and continues in a 
north-easterly direction for about three miles a*s far as the Moschen 
Hka. It forms a rod or yellowish-red bedded deposit with large 
blocks of siliceous breccia. Dr. Ckhibber considers that the volcano 
burst through the floor of the serpentine, since fragments of the same 
are. included in the breccia. Moreover the reddish colour of the paste 
confirms the view that it must have been derived from the soil or 
subsoil of the serpentine. In places, by further concentration, 
the ferruginous material has been converted into iron ore. It is 
concluded that the volcanic eruptions were subaqueous and contem- 
poraneous with the deposition of the Tertiary strata. 

Seven outcrops of hornblende-and hornblende-augite-andesite 
and three of basalt were mapped in the neighbourhood of Namyong. 
The biggest outcrop of typical hornblende-andesite is that of the 
Janmai Bum, (hill ‘ 1,668 \ 92 C/6). A very dark compact picrite- 
basalt with phenocrysts of olivine and augite occurs about £ mile 
east of Namyong on the old road to Nanyaseik. A similar rock 
was described last year and this outcrop most probably marks its 
source. About a mile south of Namyong the upper poition of 
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hill ‘ 1,371 ’ is built of olivine-basalt. Mention may also be made 
of similar basalt, less than three furlongs S.W. of Nsengahtawug 
(25° 40' 8' ; 96° 25' 52"). 

It is concluded that all these eruptions took place in late Ter- 
tiary times and their contemporaneity with similar rocks in the 
Lower Ghindwin and Mount Pops, areas is probable. Mount Loimye, 
being the highest point, forms u conspicuous landmark in the 
K&chin hills. It is a breccia and lava dome, 5,124 feet above 
the sea and is 25 feet higher than the celebrated Mount Popu. 
The histoiy of the volcano is divided by l)r. Ch bibber into lour 
stages : — 

(1) Black basal tuffs of aqueous origin, interbedded with the 

Tertiaries and metamorphosed by the intrusion of the 
gabbro. 

(2) Flows of basalt and andesite. As many as five flows 

were recognised between the levels 3.550 feet and 3.8no 
feet on the spur south of ‘ A 5,124.’ 

(3) Volcanic breccia with finely bedded, sometimes laminated, 

consolidated ash or tuff. 

(4) Andesitic and basaltic breccia building up the dome of 

Mount Loimye. This marks the most active ami longest 
phase. 

A complete record of the history of the volcano is preserved 
on the spur south of the Loimve Ilka, while (2), (5) and (4) are seen 
on the southern spur leading to the Chaohadu Bum. Only (3) and 
(4) were observed north of ‘ A 5,124.’ 

Mr. V. P. Sondhi resumed his survey work in the Shwcbo dis- 
trict, completed Sheets 84 N/l, N/5, N/9 and mapped a large 
part of Sheet 84 N/l 3 together with a part 
Shwebo District, 0 f the area lying west of the Irrawaddy in 
Sheet 93 B/l. He recognised the following 
series and rock types - 

Alluvium. 

Irrawadian series. 

Pegu series. 

Dolerites. 

Basalts. 

Metamorphic rocks (Moqok series). 
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The greater part of the area surveyed forms the catchment of 
the river Mu, which runs due south, along a meandering course, 
through the centre of its broad shallow valley along the eastern 
margin of Sheet 84 N/5. On both sides it is bordered by broad 
stretches of alluvium extending from 12 to 16 miles east and west 
of the river, both of which give place to the more broken country 
of the Irrawadian series. The latter consists of a loose, incoherent, 
sandy deposit and covers practically the whole of Sheet N/l west 
of the alluvium, and a large part of Sheets N/9 and N/13 east of it. 
A remarkable feature of the series in Sheet N/9 is the existence of 
mimeious small mud springs east of Kin-u (22° 46' ; 95‘ 37' 23"). 
occurring either singly or iu clusters of two to six little 1 pscudo- 
craters’ with diameters varying from two to eight feet. The 
line slushy mud that oozes out from the top, forms low crater-like 
mounds while the accompanying water leaves on evaporation a 
e lute crust, of alkali salts on the surrounding surface. 

In Sheet N/13 the series shows a marked change in its lithology 
and its mode of deposition. It cousists here of distinctly bedded 
san lstoiie and sand rock, occasionally containing beds of sandy 
shale. Towards the north-western quarter of the sheet, in the vici- 
nity of the villages of Myemun (22° 59' ; 95° 47' 30") 
and Tayawgaing (22° 54' 30"; y5° 47') the rocks assume the 
diameters of deeper water deposits and consist of calcareous 
.'andstonc, shale, and thin beds of arenaceous limestone in the form 
of an inlier in tue sandstone. This inlier has been separately mapped 
and has been tentatively referred to the Pegu series on account of 
its great lithological resemblance thereto. East of the inlier the deposit 
is undoubtedly Irrawadian though very different in character to 
that found on the west. It continues to the eastern end of Sheet 
N/13 and covers a large portion of the area surveyed in Sheet 93 
1 i/1. Near the eastern end the beds are greatly disturbed and are 
cut through by dolerite which is exposed in various outcrops in the 
form of long dykes as well as minor intrusions. Specimens col- 
lected from different outcrops arc very similar to each other in their 
mineral constituents and mineral inter-relationships, which suggest 
that they belong to the same parent magma. A few outcrops of a 
highly decomposed amygdaloidal basalt were noted interbedded 
with the sandstone, showing that the volcanic activity began during 
the Irrav.adian period and continued periodically till after their 
deposition was completed. 
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East of the Irrawadian sandstone a narrow strip of the Pegu 
series, consisting of hard shales and calcareous sandstone, runs 
north and south for a short distance. In these rocks poorly pre- 
served fossils were discovered at two localities, and proved to be 
casts of gastropods and Batissa sp., cf. kodoungensis, in one case 
and Balanus sp., Twrritdla sp., and Batissa sp. in the other. 
These rocks are tightly folded and arc faulted against the meta- 
morphic rocks of the Mogok series, which here consists mostly 
of a bluish grey dolomitised limestone with green, fine-grained 
schist. 


Mr. B. B. Gupta continued his work of previous years, com- 
pleted a small area in the north-west corner of Sheet 84 J/10 and 
finished the survey of Sheets 84 J/9 and 
Lower and Upper J/13, which include parts of the Shwcbo, and 
Upper and Lower Uhmdwin districts. 

Almost the whole of Sheet 84 J/13 is covered by Irrawadian 
sandstone, with the exception of a small inlier of Pcgus, about 
seven miles long and five furlongs broad, and a small area of gravels 
(? Plateau gravel) near Laungbyit (22° 54' 30' ; 94° 45'). The 

Irrawadian rocks arc characterised by the usual friable brownish 
sandstone, associated in some places with greyish tcnaceous clay 
generally mottled red by weathering. Lenticles of shales and con- 
cretions of sandstone were noticed in several places. 


Vertebrate fossils were collected from two localities : — (1), 1 mile 
and 3 furlongs N. N. W. of Taungbyinnge (22° 50' 30' ; 94° 49' 30') 
and (2), 1 mile W. S. W. of Aukyedwin (22° 52' 30' ; 94‘‘ 50'). 
They were found at the base of the Irrawadian, not far from 
the Pegu-Irrawadian boundary. Two of the specimens from the 
second locality have been referred by Mr. Hopwood of the British 
Museum, to the genera Mastodon ( Tetralophodon ) and Stegolophodon. 
Fossil wood is plentiful in some localities ; beautifully preserved 
opalised specimens were noticed in the Nabok chaung about three 
miles N. N. E. of Thanbauk ( 22° 57' ; 94° 45'). 

The Pegu rocks of the area form an inlier and are represented 
by bedded, sometimes very compact, medium-grained sandstone 
iuterbedded with argillaceous rocks of no great thickness. These 
argillaceous beds often assume a chocolate colour on exposed surfaces 
and look not unlike marls of the same colour in the Pondaung 
sandstone group. Selenite was noticed near Taungbyinnge and 
casts of mollusca were found about one mile N. N. W. of the same 
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place. Very few dips, generally varying from 12° to 25°, were 
observed in the Irrawadian, which is the predominant formation in 
Sheet 84 J/13. In the Yede chaung the beds are horizontal, but 
very high and even vertical dips were seen close to the faulted area. 
There are indications of folding in the Nabok, Thanbauk, and 
Khwedabu chaungs. 

Four faults were noticed. The largest in the sheet is near Taung- 
byinngc and forms the boundary between the Pegu and the Irrawadian 
for some distance before cutting through the younger formation. It 
was traced as far north as two miles east of Saga (22° 57' 30' ; 
94° 50' 15'), while in the south it was seen to extend a little 
beyond latitude 22° 48' 40". Another fault occurs at the junction 
of the Taunggyin and Nyaungthabyc chaungs, running in a 
north-north-easterly direction almost parallel to the large one just 
described. 

A third fault was seen in the tributary of the Ngongyaung 
chaung , about foui miles S. S. W. of Taungbyimigc. It was traced 
for a distance of half a mile, parallel to the direction of the first fault. 
The fourth fault cuts through the Pyaw and Hlainggaung chaungs 
in a north-easterly direction. 

In Sheet 84 J/9, besides the Natma beds ( Rcc . Gcal. Sum. Ind., 
Vol. LXII, pp. 105-1071, the Irrawadian, Pegu, Yaw, and 
Pondaung beds are exposed in regular sequence. ‘ Plateau gravels 5 
were seen west of Kin (22° 46' ; 94° 42') and near Kyaukkcdet (22° 
57' 30' ; 94° 43' 30'), and ‘ red earth ’ was noticed south 

and south-west of the latter village. The lithological characters 
of the principal rocks do not seem to have undergone any change 
from those seen in the adjoining southern sheets, with the exception 
that in river sections, some of the argillaceous beds of the Pegu 
formation were tinted red on exposed surfaces. All the formations 
were barren of fossils and no light was thrown on the exact age of 
the Natma beds. 

The strike fault forming the boundary between the Pondaungs 
and the Irrawadian series, mentioned in the reports of previous years 
was traced as far north as latitude 22° 52' 30'. An asymmetrical 
anticline was found in the Pondaungs with the shorter arm on the 
east. The dips are very high near the fault line, gradually sloping 
more gently on the west. The Natma beds become attenuated 
and finally disappear at about latitude 22° 52'. Owing to the pitch 
of the axis of the fold the outcrops of the various formation? other 
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than those of the Irrawadian rocks die out in the north. The portion 
of Sheet 84 J/10 which was mapped this season was found to be 
covered by Irrawadian rocks. 

During six months study leave in 1928-29 Mr. C. T. Barber 
visited the United States of America to study the methods of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and to ac- 

Resident Geologist, quaint himself with the most recent American 
Yenangyoung Oil-field. \. „ . , . T . . „ 

oil-neld practice. During the five mouths 

spent in the United States Mr. Barber visited the offices of the 
Petroleum Division of the Bureau of Mines at Washington, 1). : 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma ; Laramie, Wyoming ; San Franc.isco, Cali- 
fornia ; and Dallas, Texas. At Bartlesville, the experimental sta- 
tion of the Petroleum Division of the Bureau, the recovery and other 
experiments of the Bureau were studied, while at Lara- 
mie, San Francisco and Dallas the methods of the officers of ihe 
Bureau in conducting their major field studies were ohsened. 
In California also, the supervisory functions and methods of the 
United States Geological Survey and the Oil and Gas Division of 
the State Mining Bureau were studied. In addition to these invest- 
igations the principal fields in the Mid-Continent, Rocky Mountain. 
Southern California, and West Texas areas were visited, and geo- 
logical development and production problems were discussed nitli 
the technologists of the various companies operating in these 
areas, particular attention being paid to problems relating to deep 
drilling and to methods of increasing recovery from partially depleted 
fields. 

From Oklahoma to Wyoming, a detour was made to visit the 
United States Experimental Oil Shale plant at Kifle, Colorado, where 
the occurrence of oil shale in the Green River formation and the 
methods of retorting this shale were studied. Samples of the 
various grades of oil shale were also collected and despatched 
to Calcutta to be placed in the mineral collection of the 
Survey. 

In October Mr. Barber attended the meetings of the Petroleum 
Division of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the International Petroleum Exposition hold at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. Advantage was taken of the opportunity these 
technical sessions afforded to discuss various development and pro- 
duction problems with representatives from all parts of the United 
States and many foreign producing countries. 
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A confidential report on the results of this study leave in the 
United States of America was submitted in January 1929 and a 
paper danling with rotary practice and factors affecting the recovery 
of oil from sands, has been prepared tor publication in the Records. 

In February 1929 Mr. Barber visited the oil mines at Pechelbronn, 
Alsace, in order to study the extraction of oil by underground 
mining. This method of extraction of oil from depleted sands, 
devised during the stress of the European War 1 to supply the German 
armies with the all-important petroleum products of which external 
supplies had been cut off by the allied blockade, has since proved 
commercially remunerative and at the present time is regarded by 
many competent observers as the best method of obtaining the 
greatest percentage recovery from oil pools. M. Paul de Chambrier, 
Dr. iSduiiders and the othor technologists responsible for the develop- 
ment of this method at Pechelbronn, estimate that by underground 
mining an additional percentage of the oil-content of the sand equal 
to that obtained by boring operations is recoverable. This balance 
will almost ceitainly be disturbed by improved recovery methods 
sueli as lepressuring, and possibly flooding and vacuum, applied to 
drilled properties, but the most sanguine estimates of the recover)’ 
obtainable by these metnods do not exceed (56 per cent, of the total 
oil-content of the reservoirs. It may be anticipated therefore, that 
in the near future underground mining, possibly combined with 
some system of forced drive, will be resorted to in many areas for 
the purpose o f extracting the large residues of oil which cannot be 
recovered by operations conducted from the surface. 

Mr. Barber resumed the duties of Resident Geologist, Yenan- 
gyauug, Burma, on March the 10th, 1929. In addition to routine 
advisory duties in connection with every producing field in Burma 
a detailed investigation of the Yenangyaung field was co mm enced. 
An analysis is being made of the histories of the 3,000 odd wells 
situated in this field. This is a long and laborious process and so 
far has been completed only for Water-areas A, C, D, F and I in 
the Twingon reserve. 

It has also been fomid that for a proper understanding of the dis- 
tribution of oil and water in the deeper sands of the field a know- 
ledge of the asymmetry of the structure is essential. At ordinary 

Underground mining was actually commenced at Pechelbronn as early as 1735 and 
.vas oanird on without interruption till 1888, when working became dangerous and 
cosuv and was abandoned. It was not revived till 1915. 
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depths such as were penetrated in 1910 when Sir Edwin Fascoe 
prepared his Memoir on the Oil Fields of Burma, the effects of the 
asymmetry of this structure were so slight as to escape detection, 
but with the progressive penetration of deeper horizons its effects 
become increasingly apparent. This feature of the Yenangyaung 
structure was first recognised by the geological staff of the Burmah 
Oil Company. With a view to deter m i nin g as far as possible the 
hade of the axial plane, a resurvey of the field on the excellent 
24-inch topographical maps, available through the courtesy of the 
Burmah Oil Company, has been undertaken. Among other interest- 
ing results of this work may be mentioned the discovery of a fossil 
leaf-bed in the Irrawadian approximately 100 feet above the Red 
Bed in Outer Berne and of a land vertebrate tooth in the Pegu 
series 500 feet below the Red Bed in cast Khodaung. The latter 
was forwarded to Calcutta for identification. 

In connection with the isolation policy in East Twingon, the 
water conditions in wells situated in Water-areas C, F and I of the 
Twingon reserve were investigated in order to ascertain the effects 
of combining the 3rd and 4th isolations in these areas on the water 
production of neighbouring wells. The original isolation policy 
in this area called for isolations at approximately 1,000, 1,400, 
1,900, and 2,400 feet. In certain wells in this area the normal 3rd 
isolation at 1,900 feet has been omitted and back-cementation from 
2,400 feet has been attempted for the protection of the intermediate 
sands. There appears to be no evidence that the production of 
neighbouring wells producing from the intermediate sands has been 
affected by this procedure, but the data available from the com- 
paratively limited application of this policy in these areas is inade- 
quate at the present time to form the basis of any broad generalisa- 
tion a3 to the merits of this casing policy. 

A survey of abandoned wells in the various fields in Burma has 
been made with a view to standardising and in some instances 
improving the method of plugging wells in the future. The proce- 
dure for plugging wells in the reserves of the Yenangyaung field is 
also under discussion. 

Six weeks were spent by Mr. Crookshank in visiting the various 
Glondwana exposures between Jubbulpore and the Sher river, and 
Jubbulpore District, in purveying certain unmapped crystalline 
Central Provinces. areas lying in thin region. 
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The Gondwana rocks occur as a series of isolated outcrops at the 
base of the Lameta or trap formations. They are characterized 
by the presence of white clays, and of numerous ill-preserv'ed plant 
remains. These features suggest that they are all outliers of the 
main Jabalpur formation. 

The crystallines consist of dolomitic limestones, slates, quart- 
zites, granitic gneiss, and hornblende-schist. These rocks have 
been only moderately metamorphosed, as is shown by the absence 
of garnets and other minerals usually associated with high tem- 
peratures and pressures. 

The quartzites appear to have been derived from limestones 
by replacement of lime by silica. The presence in them of much 
chalcedony, and of numerous open cavities suggests that the re- 
placement is due to the action of meteoric waters. Mr. Crookshank 
considers it probable that the original limestones have been altered 
to quartzites wherever they have been broken up, by folds or faults. 
The age of this remarkable replacement is uncertain, but there is 
some reason to suppose that it is post-Gondwana. 

Thin bands of hornblende-schist occur in numerous places in 
the limestone, and in the granitic gneiss. Their origin probably 
varies in different, areas, but in some cases they have been formed 
by the alteration of ancient porphyrite intrusions, as is proved by 
the occurrence of almost unaltered porphyrite passing into horn- 
blende-schist on the Sher river. A further metamorphosis from 
hornblende-schist to impure soapstone may also be seen in the same 
locality. A few small veins of chrysotile were noted in the limestone 
along tin edge of the plain near Bachai (22° 52' ; 79° 19'). These 
are of no commercial value, but arc of some interest as they 
show that that mineral is sometimes formed in these limestones. 

The remainder of the field season was spent by Mr. Crookshank 
in the low ground surrounding the Mahadcva hills. The area north 
of this range was mapped between the Tawa river and the Piparia- 
Pachmarhi road. Traverses were also made from the cliffs which 
form the southern boundary of the Pachmarhi massif to the 
Tamia-Gof ridge. The rocks seen belong to the crystalline and 
Gondwana systems, to the Lameta group, and to the Deccan Trap 
series. 

The crystallines occur in a few narrow outcrops along the ed g e 
of the Narbada plain towards the north-western end of the region 
piapped. They consist mainly of limestones and slates similar to 
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those seen further east. Their junction with all the other rocks of 
the area is markedly uncomformable, and may also be faulted, though 
there is no definite evidence to that effect. 

Representatives of all the Gondwana stages found in the Sat- 
pura region probably occur in the low ground on either side of the 
Pachmarhi plateau. In consultation with Drs. Cotter and Fox 
the following provisional classification has been arrived at and it is 
hoped to confirm this in the coming field season : — 


Series. 

Group. 

Stage. 

Old position 

In Indian 
stratigraphy. 

New position 
in Indian 
stratigraphy. 

World Soalo. 

Upper flond- 
wanas. 

Umta A Jabal- 
pur. 

Umia . 

Jabalpur . 

•• 

Tj. Cretaceous 
fro Port* 

landlan. 


Rajmahal A 
Mahadeva. 

Kota . 

Rajmahal 

Bagra 

Brawn 

Jabalpur . 

L. Oolite. 

Mas 




Pachmarhi (?) . 

Drawa dr Motur 

Rh lie to 

IT. Triat. 

Lower f*ond- 
wanas. 

PanrheL 

Panrhct 

Raniganj 

Almod 7 . 

Bijori 

Pachmarhi 

llijorl 

i L. Trlna. 

V Periniun. 


Damuda 

Ironstone 

Motur . . 

. 




shales. 

. . 

.. 

. . 



fiarakar 

Barakar . 


f». Permian 



Karharhari . 

Karharhari 

.. 



Taldiir 

Talrhir . 

Talcblr . 


•• 


The Talchira are confined to the edge of the Narbada valley, 
where they cover a large area lying between the Pachmarhi-J’iparia 
road and Hathnikhapa. They consist of the usual green clays in 
which erratic boulders are often seen. A study of the latter sug- 
gests that the ice which evidently deposited these sediments came 
from the northern side of the valley. Those rocks, which are pro- 
bably some hundreds of feet thick, have been much folded, and are 
faulted against trap flows to the north, and Denwa clays to the 
south. 

fiarakars have not been identified by Mr. Crookshank with any 
certainty, but a small patch of massive sandstone abutting on the 
Talchirs near Anhoni is believed to represent this stage. 

Bijori rocks extend from the 2,500-foot contour on the scarp 
south of Pachmarhi to the base of the Deccan trap on the Motur- 
Tamia plateau. A small outcrop of carbonaceous rocks on the 
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Tawa river £ mile south of Ranipura (22° 34' ; 77° 59') is also doubt- 
fully attributed to this group. The appearance of the Bijoris 
varies greatly from place to place, but they are characteristically 
earthy, carbonaceous, and micaceous. Glossopteris remains arc abun- 
dant, but no other fossils were found by Mr. Grookshank. As the 
base of this stage is nowhere exposed, its thickness is uncertain, 
but cannot be less than 1,000 feet. The Bijori rocks have suffered 
some folding and faulting, but the dips observed rarely exceed 20°. 
Ou their northern border they appear to pass comformably beneath 
the Fachmarhi sandstones, and on their southern they underlie, 
with marked discordance, the Denwas, Lametas, and Deccan trap. 

Rocks of the Paehmarhi stage occur in the Mahadeva range, in 
the lower Tawa valley, and in the plain about Magana (22° 36' ; 
78° 6'). This formation is built up of massive sandstone beds sepa- 
rated from one another by thin bands of conglomerate. In most 
sections it appears to dip north beneath the Dcnwa rocks, but in the 
Tawa valley it is divided from them by a marked unconformity. 
The existence of this break is Mr. Crookshank’s reason for classifying 
this stag" as the uppermost of the. Lower Gondwanas. The thick- 
ness of these rocks is about 2,000 feet, and their degree of disturbance 
is similar to that of the Bijoris. 

On the denuded surfaces of all the older rocks lies a sedimentary 
lories composed of conglomerates, sandstones, nodular limestones, 

■i ml highly coloured clays. This has been described as Denwa or 
I’.iigra, depending on whether the local facies is conglomeratic or 
clayey, respectively. There seems to lie no need of two names, and 
as the clayey facies is the more characteristic one, it is proposed 
to drop the name Hagra as a stage term in favour of Denwa. 
These, rocks are sharply folded along the edge of the. Narbada 
valley, but become less and less disturbed as they are followed to 
the south, so that they are nearly horizontal in the cliffs east of 
Tomia. Definite evidence of faulting was only found in the Tawa 
valley, where the Denwas and Paehmarhis abut,’ but there is reasou 
to suppose that faults are common especially in the vi cinit y of the 
numerous dykes which cut this formation. In a section near 
Thana (22° 38' ; 78° 9'), where the clayey facies predominates. 
1,700 feet of these, rocks are present. In conglomeratic areas their 
thickness would probably be, much greater. Although the Denwa 
rocks are divided from the Moturs by a wide strip of basalt, they 
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are, according to descriptions, exactly similar in appearance, and 
are almost certainly identical. 

Outliers of the Jabalpur formation were found by Mr. Crookshnnk 
between Parsapani (22° 35' ; 78° 3') and Bagra, and in the Dunda- 
dehi reserved forest near Thana. They were characterized by the 
usual fine sandstones, white clays, lenticles of nodular haematite, 
and coaly beds. For rocks of this stage they were exceptionally 
folded, and cases occur near Thana where they dip north up to 
70°. Plant remains were found in numerous places north of 
Parsapani in a fair state of preservation. Along with the commoner 
Jabalpur species were found the following plants which had till 
recently only been recorded from the Bajmalial or Kota rocks 

Dictyozamites indicus, 

Tccniopteris crassinervis, 

Tceniopteris spathulata, 

Nilssonia princeps. 

As the result of recent discoveries of Bajmahal species in the 
Jabalpur rocks, Dr. Cotter is of the opinion that the Jabalpur 
should be classed with the Kota, a stage which is also distinguished 
by a flora mid-way between the Bajmahal and Umia. 

The present rectilinear boundaries of the Narbada valley are in 
many cases the result of faulting, most of which evidently took place 
towards the close of the Deccan Trap era. The faults foim a 
parallel series with a general downthrow towards the north, and 
an E.-W. direction. They do not as a rule correspond to the scarp 
formed by the Gondwana rocks, though they probably did so before 
denudation weathered this back. Most of them occur in the ground 
along the edge of the plain where they cannot readily be detected 
owing to the alluvial covering, but the presence of trap flows in 
many places along the edge of the plain is regarded as proof of their 
existence. 

• 

Assumin g that Gondwana rocks do in some places underlie the 
alluvium, there is no reason why they should not in some cases 
contain coal measures. The presence of trap flows at the edge- 
of the alluvium proves that the whole valley has been let down 
several thousand feet. It is unlikely, therefore, that coal measures 
exist within reasonable distance of the surface. If they are any- 
where present at a reasonable depth, Mr. Crookshank observes that 
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they will probably be found in the faulted sidea of the valley, 
as is the case at Mohpani and, as in the latter place, will probably 
be found to 'be badly crushed and faulted. 

Along the scarp between Tamia and Gof Terai a thin .band of 
calcareous conglomerates separates the Gondwanas from the over- 
lying trap. This is thought to be a local variation of the usual 
Lameta formation. Fossil wood, some of which is palmaceous, 
was found on the surface of this conglomerate in two places. 

As the result of detailed mapping around Jubbulpore Dr. C. A. 
Matley came to the conclusion that there was no break between the 
Jabalpurs and the Lametas. He showed that the evidence on this 
point depended to some extent on the comparison of the Jabalpur 
flora and the Lameta fauna. As these are not strictly comparable 
he considered that the evidence required revision. The occurrence 
of fossil palms in the Lametas makes a juster comparison possible. 
No palm trees have yet been found in any of the Gondwana rocks ; 
their presence in the Lametas consequently indicates a big step 
forward in the evolution of plant life in the Indian region. The old 
view of a marked unconformity or non-sequence between the Gond- 
wanas and the Lametas is, therefore, probably the correct one. The 
only change in our knowledge of these two formations is that Mr. 
Crookshank’s discoveries of a Bajmahal (Eota) flora in the Jabalpur 
beds have tended to widen, rather than to bridge, the gap between 
the Lametas and the Jabalpur stage. 

The most interesting observations made on the Deccan Trap 
rocks were the occurrence of trap flows along the southern border 
ot the Narbada valley, and the presence of a composite dyke 1 mile 
S. S. W. of Sukhdongar (22° 24' ; 78° 29'). The significance of 
the former has already been considered in connection with the 
northern boundary of the Satpura Gondwana basin. The evidence 
on which the basalts there seen were considered' to be flows was not 
however given. The main points in this evidence are the wide area 
covered by these rocks, and their uniformly fine-grained texture. 
These two points taken together are, in Mr. Grookshank’s opinion, 
proofs of their extrusive nature. The Sukhdongar dyke is built 
up of three portions 7, 10 and 17 yards wide as one crosses the intru- 
sion frojn north to south. The central portion is a white fine-grained 

i 
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granitic rock having a specific gravity of 2*7. and composed of 
quartz, oligoclase, perthite, chlorophseite, biotile, iron ore, and 
apatite. Its microscopic texture closely resembles that 'of a coarse- 
grained Deccan Trap flow. The south side of the dyke is a very 
coarse olivine dolerite, and the north side a medium-grained dolerite 
without olivine. There is little evidence as to the age of the various 
components of this dyke, but the centre is thought to be the most 
recent part of it. It can be followed through the rocks of the Bijori 
stage for at least a mile, and probably extends much further. 

Dr. S. K. Chattcrjee completed the survey of sheet. 55 0/16 
(Sakoli sheet), of which the survey was commenced in the previous 

^ field season. In this sheet much of the ground 
Bhandara District, , , , ... ,, , ,/ v 

Central Provinces. is obscured by alluvium, through which the 

underlying rocks protrude at intervals. In the 
north-eastern portion of the sheet, however, there is a hilly tract 
occupied by the Gaikhuri range ; the rocks here are much folded, 
and the sequence is consequently difficult to determine. Dr. 
Chatterjee considers that the upper portion of the sequence may 
be arranged in the following descending order : — 

Sheared and crushed microcline-albite-quartzitc, perhaps of 
igneous origin; 

Buff, siliceous, slaty shale ; 

Phyllite ; 

Sericite-quartzite and carbonaceous haematite-quartzite, both 
occasionally somewhat chloride, and passing into each other 
laterally ; 

Phyllite, often chloritoid-bcaring and garnet- bearing, and 
ferruginous chert ; 

Chloritoid-bearing chlorite-museovite-sohists with porphyroblarts 
of chlorite or garnet and rarely staurolitc and chiastolite. 

In the southern part of the sheet, the relationships of the rocks 
to one another are much obscured by alluvium. Kutilc-quartz- 
tourmaline-schists, containing a considerable amount of kyanite, 
dumortierite or sillimanite, arc found, and are regarded by Dr. 
Chatterjee as having been developed from the chloritc-muscovite- 
schists as the result of paeuin$tolytic and hydrothermal rncta- 
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morphism due to a later granitic magma. As, however, there are 
no exposures of such a magma, though quartz veins are numerous, 
his conclusion must be regarded as requiring the support of further 
evidence before it can be accepted. The alternative hypothesis is 
that of Dr. Dunn, who has described the sillimanitic rocks of Pohra. 1 
Dr. Dunn’s suggestion is that these highly aluminous rocks do not 
owe their formation to the alteration of once less aluminous Bchists, 
but represent original bauxitic or other highly aluminous clays 
occurring interstratified in the succession of sediments from which 
the series of schists has been derived. 

In addition to the phyllitcs and schists enumerated above. Dr. 
Chatterjee has found amphibolites, and, in one place, namely, at 
Dhimarwara in the north-west comer of the sheet, dolomitic marbles, 
which he regards as underlying the phyllites and Bchists. Adopting 
the view that these amphibolites and marbles correspond respec- 
tively with the Sitapar and Bichua stages of the succession recog- 
nised in the Sausar tahsil (the Sausar series), Dr. Chatterjee at- 
tempts to correlate the overlying phyllites, schists, and ferruginous 
and other quartzites with the Sapghota and Bamtek stages of the 
Sausar series. The grade of metamorphism, however, of the rocks 
assigned to these two stages on Dr. Chatterjee’s sheet is, according 
to Dr. Fermor, lower than that in the Sausar area. Dr. Chatterjee’s 
view is different from that of Mr. Bhattacluuji, who, working on 
the Bhandara sheet to the west, regards these same phyllites, schists, 
and quartzites as representing a succession lying conformably above 
the Sausar scries. This is one of the points that it is hoped ultimately 
to determine as a result of the present survey. 

In the Gaikhuri range, north-cast of Kohka (21° 12' ; 79° 47'), 
Dr. Chatterjee has mapped a thrust-fault separating sheared hsema- 
titic grits from phyllites. 'Within the phyllites are occurrences of 
sheared felspathic quartzite, which have been converted into auto- 
clastic conglomerates, the strike of the axes of the pseudo-pebbles 
making a sharp angle with the general strike of the bands of rock. 
With reference . to the general metamorphism of this tract, Dr. 
Chatterjee produces evidence of more than one period of diastro- 
phism. The following analysis is given of a specimen from 1 mile 


i 2 


1 Hem. Geol. Surv. lvd., LII, p. 204 (1929). 
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north of Nawegaon (21° 12' ; 79° 53') of chlorite-muscovite-Bchist, 
carrying staurolite, chiastolite and chloritoid : 

Per cent. 

SiOi • • 

TiO a • • 

AliO| • • 

Cr 2 O a • 

Fe_.0 9 • ■ 

FeO • 

MnO • ■ 

MgO . 

GaO • 

BaO • 

Na 2 0 • • 

K 2 0+ • 

H 2 0 (>110°C) 

P..0 6 - • 

s 
c 

H 2 O(<110°C) 

COi t • 

J 00*24 
Sp. gr. 2*83. 

This analysis appears to afford evidence that the schist in ques- 
tion is of sedimentary origin. 

During the field season, Sub-Assistant D. S. Bhattacharji com- 
pleted the survey of the Bhandara sheet (55 0/12). In the previous 
report it was mentioned ihat the boundary between the more meta- 
morphosed type of country in which the Sausar series occurs, and 
the less metamorphosed country referred to as the Bhandara belt 
of Dharwars, traverses this sheet in a east-north-easterly direction. 
When Mr. Bhattacharji came to complete the south-western corner 
of the Bhandara sheet, he found there occurrences of rocks of the 
Sausar type, such as quartzites of the Ramtek stage, amphibolites 
of the Sitapar stage, calc-magnesium-granulites of the Bichua stage, 
and marbles and calc-granulites of the Lohangi and Utikata stages, 
respectively, of the “Sausar series. As these occurrences, which are 
associated with gneisses of the type characteristic of the Sausar 
belt, occur on the strike of the rocks of the less metamorphosed 
Bhandara type, it appears that the boundary between the two 
types of rocks is becoming more complex to the south-west, and for 
this reason Mr. Bhattacharji, after completing the Bhandara sheet, 
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commenced work on the Umrer sheet, No. 55 P/5, lying to the south- 
west, surveying the north-eastern comer thereof. The discovery 
near’ Viakhandi (20° 55'; 79° 25') of a small outcrop of gonditic 
rock is interesting, as this is the only such occurrence found to the 
south of the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur railway. It is hoped 
that further ‘work on this sheet may help in the unravelling of the 
relationship between these two types of Archaean rocks. Work has 
not yet progressed far enough on this sheet to permit of further 
discussion this year, except to record that Mr. Bhattacharji has been 
unable anywhere to find any unconformity between the Sausar 
and Bhandara belts of rock ; it seems likely, therefore, that the 
relationship between the two groups is a conformable one, and that 
the Bhandara type of schists may be an upward continuation of 
the succession to which the name Sausar series has been applied. 
Mr. Bhattacharji’s report is, as usual, illustrated with suitable 
photographs and well-drawn sketches. Accounts are given of the 
mineralogy of the various types of schists recognised. One point 
of interest is that in the chloritic sericite-quartz-schists Mr. Bhatta* 
charji has recognised dumortierite, the discovery of which by Dr. 
Chatterjee on the adjoining sheet to the east has already been 
recorded. The presence of this boron-bearing mineral and the 
abundant tourmaline Been, for instance, in the kyanite-quartz- 
tourmaline-schists of this tract support the view that there may 
have been later pneumatolytic additions to the phyllites and schists 
of the Bhandara type. The difficulty is that actual occurrences 
of acid granitic rocks intrusive into these schists and phyllites 
are scarce. Mr. Bhattacharji regards the porphyritic granite of 
Jamgaon (21° 1' ; 79° 38') as responsible for the tourmalinisation 
of adjoining schists of the Bhandara belt. 

Although the geologioal surveys of the Jharia and Raniganj 
coalfields were practically completed in the previous season (1927- 

c i s u p rtv 28 )> remained a few details which re- 

os- e > arty. quirefl attention. Dr. C. S. Fox r emained in 

charge of the Coalfields party, and was assisted by the late Mr. 
Sethu Rama Rau and Mr. E. R. Gee. Mr. Sethu Rama Rau’s work 
included a search for fossils in the area E. N. E. of the Raniga nj 
coalfield and in the supra-Panchet or Dubrajpur beds capping 
Panchet hill. Mr. Gee made an examination of those parts of the 
Raniganj field with which he was still unfamiliar, and he will now be 
in a position to complete his memoir cn the Raniganj coalfield, which, 
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it is hoped, mil be published before the end of 1930. The new 
geological maps— 21 sheets on a scale of 4 inches to the mile — of the 
Raniganj coalfield are in process of publication, and it is hoped that 
they will be issued during the first half of 1930. 

Dr. Fox’s memoir on the geology and coal reserves of the Jharia 
coalfield is in the press, and should be ready for issue early in 1930. 
The author has found it necessary to modify the old grouping of 
the Damuda beds in the Jharia coalfield, and in consultation with 
Mr. Gee has correlated the various stages with those of Raniganj. 
The following tables shew the classification and relationship adopted: 


Sub-divisions in the Jharia Coalfield. Dr. W. T. Blanford’s divisions in 

the Raniganj coalfield. 


r Lohpiti sandstones 

Raniganj series J Telmucha coal-measures 
1,840 ft. 1 Jamdiha sandstones 

^Murulidih coal-measures 




|J- Raniganj series, 6,000 


ft. 


J Mahuda sandstones 

Uariharpur carbonaceous shales 
2,080 ft. ) Petia sandstones 

(jShibbabudih carbonaceous shales 


\ Iron-done Shales. 1,400 ft. 


f Bhagaband coal seams 
Barakar series, J Jialgara coal seams 
2,000 ft. \ Gareira coal seams 
(JVIuraidih coal seams 


i 


Barakar senes, 


j 


?.0»M> ft 


Dr. Fox's subdivisions in the Jharia Coal- 
field. 

Lohpiti sandstones 
Telmucha coal-measures 
Jamdiha sandstones 
Murilidih coal-measures 


Mr. E. R. Geo's subdivisions in the 
Raniganj < ‘oalfield. 


Barren measures, J 
2,080 ft. 


f Mahuda sandstones 
Hariharpur carbonaceous 
shales. 

Petia sandstones 
Shibbabndih carbonaceous 
shales. 

( Bhagaband seams 
Barakar series, J Jialgarg seams 
2,000 ft. 1 Gareira seams 
l^Muraidih seams 


Kumarpur sandstones 
Nituria coal-measures 
Hijuli sandstones . 
Sitarampur coal-inea 
sures. 

Etjhora sandstones . 
Kulti Ironstone shales 

Begunia sandstones 
Beg inia carbonaceous 
shales. 

Begunia seams 
Laikdih seams 
Ramnagar seams 
Damagaria soams . 


* 1 Raniganj 
’ V* senes, 
■j :i,:ioo ft. 

Ironstone 
. ) Shales, 1,22 
) ft. 


,200 


1 


, Barakar 
^series. 2,100 

I ft 


In view of the above correlation, it becomes quite certain that 
the Damuda group originally spread continuously from the Jharia 
field into Raniganj. It is also Dr. Fox’s opinion that these rocks 
extended without a break up the Damuda valley. The Jharia sub* 
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Burma coal fields. 


divisions have not been introduced into the nomenclature of the 
Raniganj coalfield for two reasons. The first is that Dr. Blanford’s 
divisions are now too well known, and any serious change would 
introduce confusion. The second is that the correlation was estab- 
lished after the surveys were completed and the detailed divisions 
have not been separately mapped in the Raniganj coalfield. It will 
be noticed, however, that Dr. Blanford’s Ironstone shales have been 
slightly curtailed by Mr. Gee. This was found necessary after the 
Begunia sandstones were proved to be not unconformable on the 
Barakars (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Yol. LX, pp. 363-364). It should 
also be noted that the Raniganj series is thicker and far more im- 
portant as a coal-bearing formation in the Raniganj area than it is 
in the Jharia coalfield. The reverse is in general true of the Barakar 
series of Jharia when compared with the same formation in the 
eastern part of the Raniganj coalfield. 

After completing his surveys in the Jharia and Raniganj coalfields 
Dr. Fox visited the more important coalfields in Burma — the Juras- 
sic coal measures in the Southern Shan States 
around Kalaw, the Pleistocene lignitic coals 
of Nnm-uia ami Lasliio in the Northern Shan States, and the 
Eocene coals of the Kalewa area in the Upper Chindwiu valley. 
There are several outliers of the Jurassic coal measures in the 
Southern Shan States and in the Meiktila district. The best-known 
of these is the Loi-an coalfield near Kalaw. Dr. Fox considers 
that the Jurassic outlier near Loi-an, with rocks ranging from Lias 
to Lower Oolite, is of too limited an extent and too disturbed as to its 
seams to be of any serious economic value, although samples of the 
coal arc of attractive quality and show caking properties. 

Dr. Fox found freshwater gastropod shells in both the Lashio 
and Nam-rna fields, but this fauna was not sufficient to settle defi- 
nitely whether the shales are of Pliocene or Pleistocene age. Al- 
though some considerable distance from the railway, Nam-rna is 
thought to be the more attractive field. It is true that the high 
moisture content of the fuel, as first mined, gives it a low calorific 
value, but when dried, this black, lustrous lignitic coal is not un- 
attractive as a steam-raising fuel. Owing to decrepitation, the coal 
would not stand transport to any distance, but the Nam-ma coalfield 
may prove of considerable value if electric power is generated there 
and transmitted to Namtu and the Bawdwin mines. The hydro- 
electric capacity of the river will not meet the requirements of the 
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mines and smelters, and auxiliary Diesel oil engines have already 
been installed. The supply of power from Nam-ma is therefore 
worthy of serious attention. 

Although the Kalewa coalfield is also situated in a remote locality 
and the tests with the coal from the outcrop have been disappoint- 
ing, the field has possibilities. From surface evidence there appears 
to be a fairly large tract of coal-bearing strata. There is one 
seam of 8 feet, and two others measure from 3 to 4 feet. 
Unfortunately, it is a high-moisture coal and of poor heating 
value, although the ash content is low. Dr. Fox thinks it may 
be found to contain less moisture further to the dip, but, to prove 
this, borings would have to be put down ; such borings would be 
highly speculative. A collection of gastropods at Kalewa from an 
horizon just above the 8-foot seam appears to consist entirely of 
two species of Melania — brackish water forms thought to indicate 
a Yaw stage horizon. 

During the first half of the field-season 1928-29, Mr. £. R. Gee 
concluded the re-survey of the Raniganj coalfield, and the areas 
examined included Sheets 1 to 4, west of the 
Coa,-fieW * Barakar river, and Sheets B, 6, 9 and 10, 
south of the Damodar river. In addition, 
a brief visit was paid to the extreme eastern end of the coalfield, 
Sheets 22 to 24. As a result of this examination Mr. Gee has been 
able to arrive at a fair correlation of the principal coal seams of the field. 

Within Sheets 1 to 4 the Talchir strata, dipping in general to the 
S. or S.S.W., rest on the metamorphics, and are overlain to the south 
by the Barakar series. The latter covers the greater part of Sheets 
1, 2 and 4, the structure of the lower beds, at least to the west of the 
longitude of Kumhardubhi, being very simple, with Bteady dips to 
the S.S.W. Approaching the main boundary fault of the coal- 
field to the south, the outcrops of the middle and upper Barakar 
beds are naturally more complicated. In addition to a main syn- 
clinal structure along the line of the fault, stresses at right angles have 
caused the beds to crop out in the form of two small basins to the 
west, the Shampur and Chatabar basins, and as the Kudia syncline, 
complicated by faulting, in the eastern part of the area. The 
outcrops in the west are dear, particularly in the Kudia Nala 
section of Sheet 2, intersecting the strata of the Shampur basin. 
Within this basin, although no Ironstone shales are present, it seems 
probable that almost the whole of the upper Barakar is represented. 
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Within the Chatabar and Kudia areas, the upper Barakars are ab- 
sent. These upper beds with coal-seams come in again near Chanch 
to the west of the Barakar river 4 miles from the eastern edge of 
the Shampur basin, so that in comparing the upper Barakar coal- 
seams of these two areas it is not surprising to find that certain 
changes have taken place. For the purpose of correlation the Ran- 
gamati Gopinathpur seam, with massive grits and fireclays associated 
above and below, forms a very useful horizon. The principal 
points of the correlation arrived at by Mr. Gee are summarised 
as follows. 

The Pusai seam of Sheet i. represents the basal coal-seam of the 
Barakar series. It occurs only a short distance above the upper- 
most Talchirs, and immediately beneath the thick pebble-bearing 
sandstones of the lower Barakars. This seam, 30 feet thick in Sheet 
1, tliins to the east, and is possibly represented by the thin Farewell 
scam of the middle portion of the field. 

Several coal-seams crop out to the south of the Pusai in Sheet 1, 
but appear to be of no present economic importance. In the north- 
western part of Sheet 4, one of these seams becomes of individual 
value and thickens to the east to form the thick Kalimati seam ; 
it is represented in the wide outcrops of coked coal ( jhamma ) and 
mica-peridotite in the Barmundih area, and from its general 
character and its position above the pebble-bearing sandstones, is 
correlated with the thick Damagaria seam to the east. 

Higher in the succession, a seam of shaly coal crops out in the 
northwestern part of Sheet 4, and continues to the east as the Binda- 
banpur seam. Several coal-seams appear to occur about this hori- 
zon in the area east of Eumhardubhi, and are proved in the borings 
of Ramnagar to the east. 

Thick massive grits with fireclays follow, and include the Ranga- 
mati-Gopinathpur seam, 12-14 feet thick. Within the compli- 
cated area east of Kumhardubhi, this seam is possibly repeated 
by faulting. It is correlated with the Bahira ‘ 5,’ the equivalent 
of the Salanput ‘ C ' seam of Sheet 8. 

Following these upper grits are shales, including a thin coal and 
fireclay seam, the Kudia shale group of Mr. Auden. These beds 
are succeeded by the thick seams of the middle Barakars, represented 
by the Shampur, ‘ 5 ’ & * 6 ’ seams, the thick Chatabar seam, 
the 40-foot Patlabari seam, and the Laikdih seam. It is possible 
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that the Ramnagar seam of the east is represented by the upper 
portion of the thick Laikdih seam of the Kumhardubhi area. 

Within the Shampur area several seams of shale and coal occur 
within the 450-500 feet of strata above No. 5 seam. It is suggested 
that in the outcrops of the upper Barakar beds of the southeast of 
Sheet 4 these coal and shale beds are represented by the thick carbo- 
naceous shales of the equivalent succession. At the top of this 
series in the Shampur basin is a 10-foot seam of good quality, the 
Top Fotka seam. This is correlated with the (Jlianoh-Begunia 
seam of the east. 

About 200 feet above this 10-foot seam is a thin seam, both iu 
the Shampur and the Chanch areas. 

The thickness of the Barakars of the western part of the field, 
is very similar to that of the eastern, and approximates 2,100 feet. 

Within Sheets 5 and 6, to the west of Luhchibad, the uppermost 
Barakars, including the Begunia seam, abut against the metamorphics 
of the main boundary fault. This fault here follows a southeasterly 
direction, and appears to continue as a cross-fault to the west of 
Raghunathpur, bringing in the Talchirs of the west against the Iron- 
stone shales to the east. Mr. Gee remarks that it may well be 
the continuation of this displacement which continues through the 
Deoli-Nadiha area and, showing a hade to the northeast of 45°--50°, 
displaces the Raniganj beds, including the Dishergarh seam, to 
the extent of 500 feet. To the west of this fault, just north of the 
Damodar river, the Talchirs are well-exposed resting on the meta- 
morphics. They are, here, very thin, though the boundary appears 
to be a natural one of deposition ; the Barakars, with a basal 
pebble-bed, crop out a short distance above. On the south side of 
the Damodar these Barakars appear to rest directly on the meta- 
morphics, and after a relatively small thickness of massive grits, 
sandstones, and shales with thin coal-seam outcrops, all dipping 
steeply to the E.S.E., these typical Barakar types pass up into 
shales with ironstones. The upper Barakar sandstones pass laterally 
into grey shales and .sandy shales with ironstone bands, so that 
the Barakar-lronstone shale junction is less distinct than in the 
areas to the north. Above a relatively thin Ironstone Shale group, 
typical Raniganj beds crop out covering a large part of Sheets 5 
and 6. Of the seams of these lower measures of the Raniganj 
group, the Dishergarh seam is alone worked at the present time, at 
the collieries of Saltore, Deoli, Nadiha, and Parhelia. It is from 
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15-16 feet thick to the northeast but thins somewhat and deterio- 
rates in quality to the southwest. Several thin seams of inferior 
quality crop out in the upper measures and, like the Sanctoria 
seam below the Dishergarh, have been worked in the paBt. Generally 
speaking, the upper Raniganj beds, with Panchets above them, 
form a syncline pitching eastwards in the eastern part of Sheets 
5 and 9. The southern limb of this syncline in Sheet 6 is faulted, 
and the beds turn over to the southern boundary-fault as the 
southern edge of the coalfield is approached. Near this boundary- 
fault the Panchets, with Dubrajpur beds (supra-Panchets) above, 
forming the Panchet, Gorangi, and Beharinath hills, overlie these 
Raniganj beds. Within the lower Panchet beds of Sheet 10, fish- 
scales and doubtful Estheria remains were discovered, together with 
a few imperfect plant impressions. Near the line of the main 
boundary-fault in Sheet 14, the uppermost Raniganj beds, with 
well-preserved fossil leaves, crop out in several small inliers. 

The grits and sandstones of the Durgapur area of the eastern 
part of the field, were examined by Mr. Gee. These beds include 
bands of red and whitish clays, and are pebbly in some exposures. 
They bear a certain resemblance to the Dubrajpur beds of the 
western part of the field, and in the absence of fossil evidence 
have been tentatively correlated with these strata. The middle 
Panchet beds, which crop out near Andal appear to overlap on to 
the upper Raniganj rocks, and there is some evidence to suggest 
that, further* east, the Durgapur beds also overlap on to these 
upper Raniganj horizons. 

Large areas of laterite, varying to a lateritic conglomerate and a 
semi- consolidated quartzite gravel-bed to the east, cover wide tract 0 
in the eastern part of the coalfield. The laterite appeared to Mr. 
Gee to have been derived from a ferruginous sandstone bed 
deposited in suh-Recent times. Tn the eastern part of the field 
the Raniganj and Durgapur beds are often overlain unconformably 
by a coarse gravel-bed consisting almost entirely of well-rounded 
quartzite pebbles in a yellow to red ferruginous matrix. This 
pebble-bed passes up into a ferruginous grit with fewer pebbles, 
the upper 4 to 5 feet being converted into laterite. This laterite 
zone includes an upper portion of hard boulder laterite, and a 
lower section of rubbly laterite. To the west, the basal gravel 
bed is not represented ; from 2-5 feet of laterite, rubbly and gritty 
below, rest somewhat irregularly on the Raniganj sandstones. 
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At a more recent date this laterite land-surface was intersected 
by erosion and in the lower ground thick deposits of a clayey allu- 
vium were laid down. This alluvium covers large areas of the south- 
eastern part of the coal-field so that the laterite-covered tract is 
now exposed as islands in the alluvial sea. 

At the beginning of the field season a visit was paid by Kao 
Bahadur Vinayak Kao to the Sakarsanhalli area where manganiferous 
limestones are found. These occur in the 
y * * Mysore State bordering the Kangundi zemin- 

dari in the Chittoor district and are almost 4 miles from Bisa- 
nattam railway station on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Kailway. The area consists of gametiferous gneisses, pegmatites, 
and aplites which have intruded into diopsidites, micaceous schists, 
and hmmatitic quartzites which form a thin band and must be re- 
ferred to the Dharwars. The manganiferous limestone which is 
found only near the village Sakarsanhalli is of secondary origin 
and is derived from the manganese garnet. It has been worked out* 
Sheets 57 P/5 and 57 P/1 were mapped by Mr. Vinayak Kao in 
detail. An interesting occurrence of dunite was discovered in the 
N. Arcot District, hills 4 miles east of Vellore town. The dunite 
Madras. forms a low hill extending in a north-eastern 

direction and is associated with the norites of the charnockite series. 
The following rock formations were noticed : — 


Older gneisses and schists. 

Chamockites. 

Augite-syenite. 

Gametiferous gneiss. 

G ingee gneiss. 

Horoblendic gneiss. 

Though no mention is made of the Dharwars some ferruginous 
quartzites found in the charnockites and containing iron pyrites 
may perhaps be referred to this system. Further south bands of fer- 
ruginous quartzites and hornblende-schists have been noticed. 
Though the granitgs and gneisses have an intrusive relationship to 
them Mr. Vinayak Kao suggests that some of the contorted mica- 
schists and gneisses found on the western edge of the Dharwar belt 
n«nx Bisanattam railway station and near Jalarpet may be older 
t.hw n the Dharwars. Owing to subsequent intrusions the relationship 
between these older gneisses and the Dharwars cannot be made 
out with certainty. The charnockites are found as sills and form- 
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ing lull-masses similar to those in Eailasgarh about 4 miles S.W. 
of Vellore. They are mostly the intermediate and basic varieties. 
Associated with them are the garnetiferous leptynites, augite-syenites 
(near Jalarpet) and hornblendic gneisses. There seems to be a 
gradual passage from the intermediate and basic charnockites to the 
syenites and gneisses. The augite-syenites in which some of the 
augite crystals are found changing into hornblende, may be consi- 
dered to be a little newer than the charnockites and of the same 
magmatic origin. 

A number of E.-W. dykes are found in this area extending 
for several miles. They are mostly doleritic and in one place, 
south of Pusimalai Kuppam (57P/1. 79° 14' ; 15° 46') they, seem to 
be intruded by a band of norite extending in a N.-S. direction. 

A new type of rock containing hornblende and a pink felspar, 
generally coarse in texture, has been found forming the whole of the 
hill containing the famous fort of Gingee in the South Arcot district 
and it is proposed to call it the Gingee gneiss. Rocks of this type 
have been found as far west as Erishnagiri in the Salem district 
and near the Bea-coast. They are also found extending north 
near Ranipet and other planes. 

The hornblendic gneiss, the Gingee gneiss, and the garnetiferous 
gneiss are probably all of the same age. These are the rocks which 
form the main masses of the hills in the North Arcot district. 
The garnr-tiferou8 gneiss is found extending for a considerable 
width in 57P/1 and forms hill-masses. In places the garnets are 
replaced by biotite and the biotite-gneiss found further north is 
concluded by Mr. Vinayak Rao to be of the same age as the garneti- 
ferous gneiss. The charnockites form generally thin bands and sills 
in the eastern part of this area. 

Dr. G. de P. Cotter was again placed in charge of the Punjab 
Party, consisting of Messrs. D. N. Wadia and E. R. Gee, 
and Sub-Assistants H. M. Lahiri and P. N. 


Punjab” p,ateau > Mukherjee, and commenced field work in the 
Pindi Gheb tahsil of the Attock district, 
where the mapping of the Potwar was continued from the area 
completed last year. Dr. Cotter, with the help of Mr. P. N. 
Mukherjee, who was placed under him for field training, was able 
to map the whole of sheet 43 C/8, and portions of sheets 43 C/3, 
43 0/12, 43 D/5, and 38 0/15, which comprise parts of the Pindi 
Ghob and Tolagong tahsils of the Attock district. The rocks of 
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the area mapped are entirely freshwater Tertiaries, ranging from the 
Murree series to the Upper Siwaliks. 

Sheet 43 D/5, which was mapped mainly hy Mr. P. N. 
Mukhcrjec, is covered entirely hy Middle Siwaliks and alluvium. 
The Siwaliks dip gently north and form the southern flank of the 
Soan gco-syncline. 

Dr. Colter reports that Sheet 43 C/8, which lies to the north 
of D/5, shows a complete section from the Upper Siwaliks to 
the Kamlials. The northern part of this sheet contains the Dhulian 
dome, which was tested for oil some years ago hy the Attock Oil 
Company. The anticlinal fold upon which the domes of Khaur and 
Dhulian are situated, continues right through the sheet from east 
to west. South of this fold is the great Soan geo-syncline, the 
northern flank of which extends to the middle of the sheet, while 
the south of the sheet show's almost horizontal beds which occupy 
an axial position in the geo-syncline. The Upper Siwaliks, exposed 
around Mathrala, are buff and brown sandstones and drab, brown 
and red clays. The basal beds on the north of the Upper Siwalik 
outcrop are conglomeratic, but no continuous bed of conglomerate 
was found on the southern margin, and the boundary had in 
consequence to be drawn by an approximate line. The Middle 
Siwaliks occupy most of the sheet and are rich in vertebrate 
remains south of Dhok Pathan. Several further specimens were 
obtained, but no new species added to the list given by Dr. 
Pilgrim in Kecords, volume XLIII, pp. 281-287. 

The Dhulian fold shows an anticlinal crest which pitches both 
to the E.N.E. and the W.S.W. The anticline is continued west- 
ward by another crest disposed in echelon to that of Dhulian 
with a gentle synclinc showing some contorted strata between the 
two crests. To test adequately the Dhulian dome for oil, would 
require a very deep test well. In view of the recent successful 
deep drilling at Khaur, Sheet 43 C/3 is, in Dr. Cotter’s opinion, 
interesting, because of the various strike-faults which traverse 
it from east to west ; these strike-faults, according to Dr. Cotter, 
mark the positions of crushed anticlinal crests. The rocks exposed 
in the sheet range from Murrccs to Middle Siwaliks. In the 
southern portion of the sheet a crushed anticline in Chinjis occurs 
on which the village of Meyal-ki-dhok is situated ; this area was 
tested by a deep bore many yean ago by the Burmah Oil Co. The 
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sharpness of the anticlinal fold and the crushed crest made the pros- 
pects of oil doubtful, and the test was unsuccessful. 

In the Hazara district, the northern portion of sheet 43 F/3 
was mapped, special attention being paid to the rocks mapped by 
Hazara District, Air. D. N. Wadia previously as doubtful Gond- 
Pun i ab - wanas in sheet 43 F/7 and those mapped under 

the same head last season in sheet 43 F/6. 

The i orthern portion of sheet 43 F/3 presents the same features 
as the southern half, which was mapped about 30 years ago by 
Mr. C. S. Middlcmiss, the results of whose survey were published 
in the Memoirs (Vol. XXVI). The rocks of the area arc quartz- 
schists, mica-schists, and phyllites with granite intrusions. Both 
the granite and the schists are penetrated by doleritc dykes. An 
attempt was made to map separately the granite intrusions and the 
schists. Dr. Cotter agrees with the view expressed by Mr. C. S. 
Middlcmiss that the schists are metamorphosed representatives of 
sedimentary rocks, mainly of the Hazara Slate series, but suggests 
that there may be other formations present as well, which cannot 
now be recognised or separated out owing to the metamorphism. 
Dr. Cotter examined the rocks near Garhi Habibullah Khan (sheet 
43 F/7) which Mr. Wadia has referred tentatively to the Gondwanas. 
These rocks arc also schists (quartz-mica-schists, mica-schists, and 
phyllites), and Dr. Cotter considers that, while more arenaceous as 
a whole than the Hazara slates, they cannot be separated with any 
certainty from the metamorphic schists generally of Hazara, nor 
from the schists in the north of 43 F/3. Some conglomerates and 
massive white quartzite cast of Kagal village, 3 miles north of Garhi 
Habibullah Khan are probably of Infra-Trias age and arc the meta- 
morphic representatives of the Infra-Trias. If this correlation bo 
correct, and if the Infra-Trias, as is supposed, be truly of Upper 
Carboniferous to Permian age, theu this portion only of the* schistose 
group would be of Gondwana age. The rest of the schists must, 
however, in Dr. Cutter’s opinion, be regarded as older than the Infra- 
Trias, and possibly represent the Hazara slates and older formations 
It is possible also that in the schistose rocks, portions of the Devonian 
and Silurian are represented. It must be remembered, however, 
that in that part of Hazara mapped by Mr. C. S. Middlcmiss the 
Infra-Trias rests directly on the Hazara slates of supposed Cambrian 
or pre-Cambrian age, and that the Lower Carboniferous, Devonian, 
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and Silurian are missing. Mr. Wadia has now modified his views 
and accepts in the main Dr. Cotter’s conclusions. 

Mr. D. N. Wadia spent the first part of the field season in mapping 
the Mt. Tilla, Bakrala, and Diljaba portion of the eastern Salt Range 
(Sheets 43 H/l and H/5). The Mt. Tilla area was map]>ed on the 
Eastern Salt Range, 4-inch scale. A remarkable tectonic feature of 
Pun l ah * this hill-mass is the overthrust of the Cam- 

brian rocks, commencing with the Purple sandstone (which Mr. 
Wadia, following Wynne, has included with the Cambrian), exposed in the 
striking south-easterly escarpment, onto the Cbinji stage of the Siwaliks, 
the plane of this thrust being observed as a winding line along the 
lower part of the escarpment for several miles. At the N.E. end, 
the Ghinjis directly underlie the Neobolus shales, which are surmount- 
ed by the Magnesian sandstone (dolomite). Near milestone ‘ 20 ’ 
of the Jhelum-Tilla road, between the Chinjis and the Neobolus 
beds, is a small patch of squeezed and rolled-in Eocene limestone, 
containing Nummulites and Assilina. No red Salt marl was ob- 
served on the Tilla scarp as a normal rock horizon, though small 
pockets of this rock, if crushed in with the bright red Chinji clays, 
would easily escape notice. 

The northwestern face in which the exposures are much obscured by 
forest and scree, is a dip-slope of Magnesian sandstone, with a skin 
of Salt-pseudomorph shales, covered by patches of the Talchir 
boulder-bed and succeeded by 20-80 feet of Nummulitics, begin- 
ning with a pronounced basal lateritic bed. This is overlain by 
a complete sequence of the Upper Tertiaries. At two localities 
(Mahesian and Rakh Nili), elliptical dome-folds, encompassing con- 
siderable areas, were mapped by Mr. Wadia ; in the Mahesian dome the 
core-rock is Chinji, amid Middle Siwaliks with gentle qua-qua-versal 
dips while in the Rakh Nili faulted twin-dome fold, the arching 
of the axis of the Bakrala anticline has proceeded to such an extent 
as to reveal a central axial core of Lower Murrees. The crestal Murrees 
are surrounded on nearly three sides by an encircling escarpment 
of Eftmliftl sandstones on the unfaulted flank of the dome. 

The northwestern limb of the Bakrala anticline is undisturbed, 
but its southeastern foot is considerably fractured by parallel 
strike-faults throwing down to the south, the throw of the fault 
increasing to the south-west, where typical Lower Murrees abut 
on vertical Middle Siwalik strata. Near Domeli, a faulted inlier of 
Nummulitics is exposed and at its base occur two or three strongly 
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saline springs slightly charged with sulphur ; the source of the salt is 
probably a concealed outcrop of the Salt marl. Another salt-spring 
occurs in the Diljaba, 17 miles to the south-west, where the Num- 
mulitic limestone reappears among steeply fractured and inverted 
Siwalik strata, followed 7 furlongs still further in this direction by 
the emergence of the Purple sandstone and later Cambrian rocks of 
the Diljaba. In spite of these salt springs, Mr. Wadia records the 
absence of any outcrop of the Salt marl beds in relation either to 
the Cambrian or the Eocene rocks of Diljaba. 

In the mapping of the Diljaba hills, the chief difference from 
Wynne’s map is the evidence obtained by Mr. Wadia of a thrust 
contact between the Cambrian rocks of its abrupt northwestern scarp 
and the Middle Siwalik for min g the foot. Beds of the latter dip 
beneath the Purple sandstone and tongue out into the valleys a 
relationship observed along the whole northwestern face, from Ghora 
Gali to Shuhpur, though the thick snnnehta scrub and debris have 
greatly obscured t&e sections. The existence of this thrust is corro- 
borated by the presence of thin, short strips of Nummulitic limestone, 
cleanly wedged in among the succession mapped as Cambrian, a feature 
lor whicn Mr. Wadia found it diificult to find any other explanation. 

Ucsting between the steep, convergent dip-slopes of the Umrila 
plateau between the Tilla and Diljaba ridges, is a quadrilateral 
basin, the major synclinal depression of the area, produced by 
the fusion of two north-easterly pitching synclinos. The whole Tertiary 
sequence, from the Eocene to the Tatrot zone, is represented ex- 
cept for the Chharat stage, which Mr. Wadia failed to recognise ; 
the Murreos also arc greatly reduced in thickness. The Murrees 
exhibit, save in the basal 100 feet or so, a modified facies of com- 
position, resembling the Upper Murree stage of more northerly 
areas. Further westwards, towards Karangli, (Sheet 1)2 H/I) the 
Murree stage, according to Mr. Wadia, disappears altogether, by the 
thinning out of its basal part and the gradual lateral passage of its 
upper int'o the Kamlials, this stage attaining in this area a very full 
development (over 2,000 feet). 

Mr. Wadia resumed the mapping of the Hazara-Kashmir syn- 
taxes early in the spring. The main tectonic lines as well as the 
composition cf the various post-Pur ana cons- 
taxh. Mra " a * hm!rSj,n " tituents of this belt of abnormal strike in the 
northwestern Himalaya have been studied up to 
Kaghan (Lat. N. 34° 47'). The inner boundary is described by Mr. 

K 
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Wadia as a thrustplaue, along which Dogra slate and the oldest 
sedimentary rooks of the Himalaya — marble , calc-schists, and graphite- 
schists of the Salkhala series — have heen slid bodily over the upper 
Carboniferous, by thrusts directed from the N.W. and N.E. Between 
these inner Purana slates and crystallines and the Oligocene Murree 
series, which constitutes the long central bay of the svutaxis, a well- 
defined linear zone of compressed, vertical strata stretches in a deep 
re-entrant loop into the inner mountains. The width of this zone, 
is irregular, being determined by the varying amount of lateral 
movement that has taken place in the two bounding thrust-planes, 
hive distinct rock-systems were recognised between these two thrusts ; 
these, in order from outside to inside, were: (1) Eocene, (2) Trias, 
(3) Carboniferous Panjal Volcanic series, (-1) the Infra-Trias, and 
(5) the series of metamorphosed sediments, the Jured formation. 
The series of limestones usually known by the indefinite term 
‘ Infra-Trias ’ have been found by Mr. Wadia to be interbedded 
and intimately associated with the Upper Carboniferous lava-flows 
and Agglomeratic. dates, at several different localities, in a manner 
which suggests either contemporaneous deposition, or immediately 
subsequent injection of the lavas as sills. The altered arena- 
ceous Jured sediments have been found to show an apparently 
conformable passage into the Agglomeratic slates. The latter have 
more of the character of volcanic tuff, even than they have in 
Kashmir. Some obscure h eneslella-liko markings have been found 
in them. 

Though a considerable amount of compression is \isible in the 
vertically disposed bands of these strata, there is comparatively 
little contortion, shearing, or dynamic metamorphism. The. inner 
of the two concurrent thrusts, between Manur and Balgiran, 
passes into a recumbent fracture, over which blocks of Salkhala 
schists have transgressed successive Palaeozoic and Mesozoic belts 
and come to rest, near Machhiara and Galikhetar (sheet 43 F/ll) 
on the Murrees. These Salkhala blocks have evidently travelled 
some distance from the east. The overthrust is described as one 
of progressive intensity from north to south, for, whereas the width 
of the various Carboniferous-Eocene belts is miles at the inter- 
section of the Kunhar in the Malkand mountains, within a short 
distance it is reduced to { mile, and at Galikhetar to almost nothing, 
in consequence of tongues of the older crystallines projecting out 
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towards the Murrees. On the western border the thrust is uniformly 
more intensive along the whole border. 

In the synclinal trough of Palaeozoic sediments in the Shamsh 
Abari range of the Karnah district of Kashmir (Sheet 43 F/15), 
rocks identified by Mr. Wadia as older Paleozoic last season have , 
at two or three localities, yielded fairly well preserved trilobites 
and Obolaceous brachiopods. The occurrence of fossils in this 
area is extremely sporadic and large expanses of rocks of ab- 
solutely identical composition and stratigraphic position have 
yielded nothing but some j’ellow blotches, streaks and dots on wea- 
thered surfaces. The trilobite genera, provisionally identified, are : 
Conocoryphc, Agnostus, and Microdisms from one locality and some 
Acidaspid genera from mother. The Cambrian-Silurian sequence 
is 7,000 feet thick ; it is succeeded by 2,000 feet of Muth quart- 
zites, 100 feet of Syringothyris. limestone and 5.000 feet of Panjal 
lava-flows and ash-beds, which occupy the central part of the basin 
and overlap the boundaries of the two former series. In the crest 
of the nclino, at 13,000 feet altitude, a small outlier of thin flaggy 
shale-, and limestones occurs, representing the Zcwan stage, and 
passing conlormably up into well-bedded, massive, grey limestones of 
Triassic age. No good, identifiable fossils occur in these series, 
as can be judged from the numerous slipped blocks, landslides, 

' tc . ; the actual outcrop, situated upon bare, craggy lava precipices, 
is for the present inaccessible. 

The belts of arenaceous and strongly qnartzose sediments lying 
in the Dogra slate of eastern Mansehra, which were referred tentative- 
ly to the Gondwanas last season, have been found to extend into 
the Kaghan valley. This rock-series has been examined in more 
detail but its field relations at any rate for a considerable part 
of this belt — as well as its microscopic examination do not sup- 
port the inference of Gondwana age. The high grade of dynamic 
metamorphism generally seen in some members of this group, e.g., 
in the thiuly foliated quartz-schists and mica-sehists, seems to indi- 
cate an older age. At the same time, the apparently conformable 
passage of these sediments at Jurcd into the Agglomeratic slate 
would, for part of the series at least, favour the supposition of an 
age close to that of the Panjal ■volcanics. Their relations to a 
strong basal conglomerate, which has several points of affinity with 
the Bl&.ni conglomerate, may, according to one set of - opinions, 
support this view. Mr. Wadia suggests that the more quartzose 

k 2 
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members are probably of Devonian age the Hazara representatives 
of the Muth quartzites of Kashmir but further field work is neces- 
sary before the question of the correlation of these sediments, which 
are admittedly easily separable from the Dogra slates of Hazara, 
can be settled satisfactorily. For the present it will be convenient 
to designate t his formation by the non-committal name of Jured. 
It is possible that representatives of two or more distinct formations 
exist in the wide belt crossed by the Batrasi pass and its homoge- 
neity may be only an apparent one, brought about by a copious 
injection of granite. 

During the latter half of the field-season, 1928-29, Mr. E. H. Gee 
continued the detailed re-survey of the Salt Range. The sections 
of the uppermost beds of the Salt Marl series 
Salt Range, Punjab. as exposed in the lvliewra gorge were examined, 
in an endeavour to corroborate Mr. R. van 
Vleck Anderson's reported discovery of fragments of dicotyledonous 
leaves. 1 A second visit was paid to this locality, in company with 
Dr. Cotter, but on neither occasion could evidence be found to sub- 
stantiate this fossil find. 2 From Khewra, Air. Gee continued to 
Jutana (32° 43' ; 73° 9' 30") and mopped eastwards along the scarp 
and the southern edge of the plateau, from Chhammnl mountain 
in the west to Mariala in the east, including the eastern half of 
Sheet 43 H/2, extending the mapping of Ghambal ridge to the 

north of Jalalpur (32° 40'; 73 ’ 24' 30"). Sheet 43 H/« was comp- 
leted. Returning to Ara (32^ 45' 30": 73° J3') Mr. (!ec con- 
tinued the mapping of the Find Dadan Khan tahsil portion of Sheet 
43 H/l, and of sheet 43 IT/5, working westwards to the Chel and 
Karangal ridges in the southwestern corner of Sheet H/l ; the 
northwestern corner of Sheet 43 H/2 was also surveyed. 

About half-a-mile north of Khewra village, the clay -shales of the 
lower part of the Purple Sandstone series come in above the upper- 
most beds of the Salt Marl group. In this locality, on the east 
side of the glen, the beds capping the Salt marl include the following 
succession in descending order : — 

5. Dull-red gypsiferous marl, including masses of white and 
pink gypsum. Thickness variable. 

1 BuU. Geol Soc. America , VoL 38, p. 672. 

* Since then, however, Mr. Gee has found a small rifee *f fossil vood and recog- 
nisable nummulites in red marls which liave always been regarded ay parfcoi the 
Saline aeries. 
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4. Khewra trap 7 ft. 9 ins. 

3. Greenish clay, with dark inclusions ; it also includes some 
crystals of selenite and sandy dolomite bands. Thick- 
ness 1 ft. G ins. 

2. White and grey dolomite, finely bedded, sometimes cherty, 
including bands of black bituminous shale, two such 
bands being prominent in the lower 3 feet. The dolo- 
mite is irregularly jointed, and is sometimes very friable; 
the shale cleaves easily. Selenite films are included 
within these shales. Total thickness G ft. G ins. 

1. Decomposed white and grey, bedded, fine sandy doloiuitic 
rock, usually very friable. Thickness 11 ft.+Red marl. 

The succession of strata was carefully examined for fossils 
without success. 1 Yellow dendritic markings occur along some of 
the cleavage-planes of the bituminous shales. On the bedding- 
planes of '-.‘rtaiii of the undecomposed strata in Zone 1 were noted 
dark markings which might possibly represent the remains of fossilis- 
ed organic matter ; on the other hand they may have been merely 
the result of infiltration along the cleavage and bedding planes. 
Similar beds, though varying in thickness, were examined on the 
west side of the gorge. 

The general succession of the strata of the Jutana-Chanuwala 
area was noted in the General Report of last year 2 . Followed east- 
wards along the scarp and soul hern edge of the plateau, to Jalalpur, 
the lower groups — Salt marl, Purple sandstone, Jutana dolomite, 
and Neobolus shale remain very constant in occurrence, whilst the 
overlying strata, comprising the Salt Pseudomorph group, Talchir 
boulder bod, and the Nummulitie series, gradually diminish in 
thickness. The Nummulitics, about. 125-150 feet thick to the 
north of Ara, thin fairly rapidly eastwards* and finally die out just 
east of Lambi Lolii in 1 lie northwestern corner of Sheet H/6. The 
variegated sandstones and pisolitio clay bed beneath the coal hori- 
zon at the base of the Nummulitics, also disappear in this locality. 
The Talchir boulder beds below vary in thickness in the eastern- 
part of Sheet H/2, below the Ara plateau. The boulders included 
are often well facetted, and comprise a great variety of types. In 
general the thinning to the east is gradual and, except for occasional 


1 See note on p. 141. 

1 Bee. OeoL Surv. Ind. t Vol. LXII, Ft. 1, p. 159, (1929). 
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large pebbles resting on the uppermost Salt Pseudomorpli beds to 
the north of Thil (32° 42' ; 73° 20'), the Talchira also die out a short 
distance east of Lambi Lohi. The Salt Pseud omorph beds are 
exposed in considerable thickness — several hundred feet — in this 
Lambi Lohi area and to the west, but above Thil these strata thin 
rapidly. North of Jalalpur, on the west side of theKahan Kas, 
these beds still form a prominent bright red band resting on t lie 
Jutana dolomite (Magnesian Sandstone group) of Mangal Dev, 
but to the east of the Kalian Kas, in the Chambal ridge, the group 
is absent. Resting on the Xummulitics to the west and the Salt 
Pseudomorpli b»*ds to the east, arc the Tertiary sandstone and 
clay beds, with conglomerates in the upper part. These beds 
form the northern .‘.lopes of the range, south of the liunhar river 
of Sheet 43 IT/»5, and cover a wide area north and east of the Ara- 
Umrila plateau of Sheet 43 H/l ; they are again well-exposed to the 
south and east of the Chambal ridge in the eastern part of Sheet 
43 H/6. The greater portion of this Tertiary sequence belongs 
to the Siwalik group, but at tbe base — usually with a basal conglo- 
merate of yellow nummulitic pebbles, or a grit full of nuininiilites, 
up to several feet thick — is a succession of massive, moderately 
hard, fine, dull green sandstones, with intercalations of grit and 
pseudo-conglomerate. With tlic^e arenaceous bed*, bands of purple, 
and purple-red shales, and clays, together with some bands of brighter 
red clays are interbedded. These massive sandstones, being harder 
than the true Siwalik types above them, form very prominent dip 
slopes on the north side of the range and the north and oast sides 
of the Ara-Lmrila plateau. Mr. (fee notes that these basal sand- 
stones of the .Salt Range are somewhat softer in texture, than (hose 
of the northern areas, that the purple clay-shales of the Salt Range 
Murrees * are less slialv and indurated than those of the true 
Murrees, and that the red clays which are included in the Salt Range 
beds appear to be absent from the typical Murree group. On 
purely lithological grounds, it is suggested that these Salt Range 
strata, belong cither to the uppermost Murree horizons, or re- 
present a series of beds transitional between the true Murrees and 
the Kamhals. in this connection Mr. Gee notes that to the west 
of the Umrila plateau, in the western slopes of the ridge of Mt. Ohel, 
it is very difficult to separate these lower Tertiary beds into a lower 
or Murree and an upper or Kamlial horizon. The intervening 
tract between Umrila and the Mt. Chel area requires further examina- 
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tion in order to prove whether the change is due to lateral variation 
in these supposed Murree beds, or whether the latter zone has died 
out to the west, in w r hich case the beds seen in this Rakh Drengah 
area should all be put in the Kamlial subdivision. These basal 
Tertiary sandstones include numerous pieces of silicified fossil 
wood and bone-fragments ; one well-preserved tootli was also dis- 
covered. 

As we rise in the Siwalik scries, the sandstones become softer 
in texture, and of lighter tints. The Kamlial group, followed 
by the red clays of the Chinjis, is fairly well-defined. The Chinji- 
Middle Siwalik boundary is somewhat less definite, whilst the 
change up into the Vpncr Siwaliks is very gradual. Mr. Gee 
takes the uppermost bed of massive grey- coloured sandstones as 
the top of his Middle Siwaliks. These divisions fall in very well 
with the earlier mapping of the Shvaliks by Dr. Pilgrim. 

Within the greater part of riiambal ridge, to the north of Jalal- 
]>ur, tK Tertiary sandstones rest immediately on the Magnesian 
Sandstone beds, a thin basal conglomerate, including rounded num- 
mulitic pebbles, usually intervening. The magnesian sandstones 
are here niiicu thinner than to the west, and in some * ases absent 
altogether. 

In the northwestern corner of Sheet 43 H/‘J. and the southwestern 
part, of 43 11/1, certain lateral changes were noted in the lithology. 
Mr. Gee observes that the Salt Pseud* unorph beds thin, also, to the 
west of the Ara plateau, being represented by a. very thin band of 
red flags and shales around Mt. Oh el and Karangal. On the other 
hand, the Talchir beds above them, thicken considerably, and 
above the thick boulder-bed, massive and slialy yellow and green 
sandstones and grey shales, slightly carbonaceous, are exposed in 
some sections. The pisolitic lnomatite band at the base of the 
Nummulitics is usually persistent, and the thin impure coal-seam 
immediately above has been exposed in several diggings, just below 
the thick Nummulitic limestones which form the Bash ara t-Umrila- 
Ara plateau. These Nummulitics are about -50 feet thick in these 
western areas. 

The detailed mapping of this eastern part, of the Salt Range has 
revealed a type of structure, the presence of which, although pre- 
dicted by various writers in the past, — Sir Edwin Pascoe in parti- 
cular,— had not been established in the previous geological surveys 
of the area. Mr. Gee refers to the overthrust and fold-faull struc- 
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tures of the Jalalpur-Chambal ridge areas of Sheet 43 H/6. 11c 
is convinced that the repetition of the strata and the attending 
complications of this southeastern corner of the range, are the 
results of compressive forces -as distinct- from lensional stresses - 
acting in various directions in the different localities. In the first, 
place it should he mentioned that the Purple Sandstone scries 
underlies the Neobolus shales, and no evidence of an over- 
thrust between these two groups of strata is discernible. The 
Purple Sandstone-Magnesian Sandstone strata continue along the 
scarp slopes to the east of Baghanwala as far as Jalalpur. A 
short distance east of Pipli, purple-red marls with massive gypsum 
and dolomite in the upper part, come in below the purple shales 
which underlie the massive Purple sandstones, and these upper- 
most Salt Marl beds thicken to at least 100 feet above Chitthi, 
but thin out again to the east below the peak of Mangal lJev. These 
beds dip at about 30° into tlie scarp slopes, and are underlain in 
the lower slopes by a thin series of grey sandstones and Jiglit-brown 
clays indicating a Middle Siwalik horizon, dipping beneath tlie 
gypseous marls at a moderate angle. The junction between these 
Siwalik and upper Salt Marl beds appears to be definitely an over- 
thrust or inclined fold-fault in which a considerable movement 
southwards has taken place. In the lowest slopes, almost vertical 
Upper Siwalik conglomerates come in, and dip steeply to the south 
above Jalalpur village. To the west of the Kalian Kas. which 
intersects the range to the north of Jalalpur, further evidence of 
repetition by overthrusting is observed, particularly in the eastern 
slopes of Chak Jalal Khan, where the Salt Pseudomorpii beds-- 
here very thin -and the Magnesian sandstones are repeated at least 
five times; these imbrications die out rapidly both to the. east and 
west. Tn the vicinity of the Kas tlie structure is very oompli 
cated. The outcropping strata art'- mainly of the Siwalik horizon* 
but aio intersected* by a narrow, almost vertical, sheared zone 
consisting of irregular outcrops of gypseous marl, Purple sandstones, 
Neobulus shale, ami Magnesian Sandstone beds. The beds com- 
prising this 4 tear- zone 5 link up these outcrops above the 
overt brunt of the southern slopes of Mangal Dev , with those ol‘ 
the southwestern end of Chambal ridge. From this southwestern 
end of Chambal ridge another zone of steeply-dipping, somewhat 
shattered Palaeozoics and gypseous marl, runs in a westerly 
and northwesterly direction connecting up with the exposures of 
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these older rocks around Dhok Chanda and Naghial. Against 
the western side of these Palaeozoic outcrops the Siwaliks from 
the northwest — between the main ridge of the Salt Range and 
the Bunbar river — end abruptly. These Siwalik beds Bwing round 
rapidly to the northwest and dip almost vertically against the 
Pnrple sandstone and Cambrian strata. 

Within the western slopes of Chambal ridge the older rocks are 
again represented, dipping to the east at moderate angles. Evi- 
dence of overthrusting was again noted in the exposures at the 
loot, of the western scarp of the ridge. Palaeozoic rocks, mainly 
Magnesian sandstones, form small foothills to the west of the out- 
crops of gypseous red marl, and in several cases these beds are seen 
to underlie the gypseoub marls. In one section a thin band of lower 
Tertiary sandstone, of Murree type, rests on the Magnesian Sand- 
stone beds of the foothills, and dipping at about 30° to the east, 
was observed in one small stream-section, definitely to underlie 
the red marls of the Salt Marl series. It is difficult to explain such 
exposures except by regarding the Salt Marl beds as overthrust on 
to these Tertiary sandstone and Magnesian Sandstone strata. 

From the detailed mapping of the above noted areas, Mr. Gee 
observes that the rocks of this eastern part of the Salt Range were 
influenced by great compressional stresses at a very late period of 
the Tertiary epoch, resulting in the complicated overthrusts and 
tcar-faults of the area. The fact that in all these phases of move- 
ment the Salt Marl Beries, together with the Purple sandstones, 
Cambrian beds, etc., acted in every case, as one large group of 
strata, is a point which will require further investigation and 
explanation if a Tertiary age is to be assigned to the Salt marl. 

A short distance east of Baghanwala, in the northeastern corner 
of Sheet 43 11/2, the Palaeozoic strata of the scarp slopes are re- 
peated by normal faulting ; in the lower slopes there was some in- 
dication of the overthrusting of a thin zone of Salt marl on to the 
Purple sandstones. At Mt. Chhammal in the middle part of Sheet 
43 H/2, an overthrust or reversed fault, dipping steeply at an angle 
of about G0° to the northwest, repeats the succession. 

Over the greater part of the scarp the dips are to the north into 
the hill-slopes, but to the west of Chanuwala and Mt. Chhammal 
they are to the west, again towards the plateau. Proceeding towards 
the plateau, Mr. Gee notes that the strata are much more gently 
inclined, the Nummulitics — in many places almost horizontal — 
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capping wide areas. This plateau region, has, however, been com- 
plicated by a number of Bteep flexures — usually monoclines with 
a steeper western limb — -running in a general north-inclined-easterly 
direction. These flexures die out to the north. Other less pro- 
minent low anticlines cross them in an east-north-easterly direction, 
and within the cores of these structures the older beds crop out. 
The ridge of Mt. Chel in the southwestern part, of Sheet 43 H/l, 
represents one of these steep monoclines overfolded slightly to 
the W.N.W. The axial beds, comprising the upper part of 
the Purple sandstone and the Cambrian series, are also affected 
by small cross-faults, which do not appear to disturb the newer 
strata in cither limb. In the Karangal ridge the older beds are 
again exposed and are cut off by the continuation of the Diljaba 
thrust or fold-fault of the western slopes. Mr. Gee. suggests that 
this fold-fault is a complicated structure resulting in imbrications 
in the areas adjoining the main dislocation. Time, however, did 
not permit of his mapping the western slopes of the Karangal 
ridge in detail. 

Sub- Assistant II. M. Laliiri continued westward** his survey 


Attoik District, Punjab. 


of the Attoek district, Punjab, so as to 
complete, the. geological map of the Punjab 


portions of Sheets 42 C/2 and 38 0/14. In January lie returned 


to Calcutta to take up palieontological routine work. 


The geological formations mapped in the area consisted of the 
Nummulitic and the Murree series and alluvium. The Nummu- 


iitic forms the cores of compressed anticlinal folds flanked by Murree 
rocks and occurs in narrow elongated outcrops which are confined 
to the hilly tracts to the north of Pari (33° 39' ; 72° 2') in 43 C/2 
and to the south of Dandi Jaswal (33 v 37' ; 71° 59') in 38 
0/14. Although the Xumnmlitics in the two areas occupy the same 
strati graphical position immediately below basal Murree beds, they 
present many lithological and faunistic peculiarities ami seem to 
belong to different horizons in the Eocene, succession. The Pari 
Nuimnulitic (Sheet 43 C/2) is the typical ‘ Nummulite Shale ’ 
of the Chharat sequence which contains a fauna of Khirthar or 
Lutetian affinities. But the Dandi outcrop (38 0/14) is essentially 
a limestone and shale formation, the topmost bed of which is a rather 
thick, massive limestone full of Alvcolinas — a bed unknown in the 
Chharat Eocene. The fossils obtained from the upper beds of the 
Dandi Nummulitic Included Assilina granulosa d’Arch, Assilina 
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spira de Roissy, Nummulites atacicus Leym., and Alveolina cf. sub- 
pyrenaica Leym., an assemblage which, with the exception of 
A. spira , shews a relationship to the Laki of Sind. The tentative 
correlation of the Dandi Nummulitic with the limestone and 
shale horizon which underlies the ‘ Nummulite shale ’ stage of the 
Ckharat area, confirms the views of Mr. E. S. Pinfold, who also 
regarded the massive limestone forming the topmost Nunmiulitic 
bed at Panoba and other areas further to the west as equivalent 
to this horizon. This correlation, if confirmed by a later more 
detailed examination of the fossils, will be of interest as pointing 
to the existence, in the Nummulitic-Murrec succession of the JJandi 
area, of a stratigraphical gap wider than that found in the same 
succession in the Kala Ohitta foot-hills. 

According to Mr. Laliiri the llurroe series which overlies the 
Nummulitic is exposed in the area in all it& three stages. Litho- 
logictilly, the Murree rocks are similar to those in the adjacent areas 
to tlie east described in the previous seasons’ reports. 

The general strike of beds in the hilly tract to the north ofNara 
(33° 33' ; 72° 3') in 43 C/2 is approximately N.W.-S.E. and the dips 
which average 00° arc mostly northerly. A notable structural 
feature in this area is that of an elongated synclinal basin occupied 
by Lower Murree rocks. By reason of its being composed of an ellip- 
ticully-disposed range of strike-hills this constitutes a remarkable 
mature in the topography of the country to the north and north- 
east of Nara. 

The Murree beds exposed in the cis - Indus portion of 38 0/14 
have a general E.-W. strike. A compressed pitching anticline 
with a core of almost vertical Nummulitic rocks, occurring to the 
south of JJandi Jaswal, forms a prominent structural feature. The 
only other that deserves mention is a small dome noticed in Upper 
Murree beds about l£ miles to the west of Mari (33° 31' 30" ; 72° 
30'). This is an asymmetric anticline, the beds on the northern 
limb of which dip to the north at about 35° while the dip on the 
southern arm is 00° ; the latter, however, steepens rapidly south- 
wards from the crest. The longer axis of the dome, which is di- 
rected roughly E.-W., pitches at about 25° westwards but to the east 
the pitch is abrupt, being 00°. The structure is not unfavourable 
for the accumulation of oil, but the very small extent of the dome- 
fold at the surface and the steepness of the dips on its southern 
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and eastern limbs, limit the chances of finding any workable quanti- 
ties to something very small. 

The area apportioned to Sub- Assistant P. N. Mukerjec* lay partly 
in the Talagang and partly in the l’intligheb tahsils of the Attock 
district (sheets 43 0/3 and 43-D/5). 

The Middle Siwaliks of sheet 43 D/5 (Talagang tahsil) consist 
of the usual dark-coloured, hard, compact sandstones interbedded 
with red, buff and orange clays ; pseudooouglomerates and true 
conglomeratic pebble beds are often found. The beds, sometimes 
almost horizontal, but generally dipping very gently to the north, 
form the southern flank of the Soan geo-syncliue. No vertebrate 
fossils capable of identification wore fouud except some fragmentary 
Hipparion teeth, crocodilian bones and bovine teetli perhaps re- 
ferable to Tragoceras. The alluvium mapped may be classified 
into Older and Newer ; the former, occupying plateaux and high 
ground, may attain considerable thickness. 

The geological foimations met with in Sheet 13 (’/«'» ate the 
Upper Murrees and the Kanilial, Chinji, and Middle, Snvalik stages. 
In lithological characters, the Murrees resemble the Chinjis so closely, 
that there is often difficulty in distinguishing them. The Katnlials 
are dark-coloured, hard, iron-stained sandstones, often associated 
with red clays. The resistant nature of the Kandial sandstone 
distinguishes it from the overlying Chinjis and the underlying Murrees 
and is responsible foi conspicuous ridges that extend across the 
country often for several rndes. The Chinjis consist of soft, whitish 
and greyish coloured sandstones with red days ami usually coin- 
cide with a belt of sunken relief. In the Middle. Siwaliks were 
found fragments of a giraffoid molar tooth. Ilipparion, ami bovine 
tooth. 

The general strike of the beds in sheet 43 C/3 is K.-YY. and the 
dips are generally northerly. This sheet is marked by three 
probably four — successive strike-faults. Tin* effect of the first three 
has been to bring the Upper Murree beds in juxta]H>sition with 
Lower and Middle Siwaliks. These strike faults with the exception 
of the most northerly one, are traceable along the whole widtii of 
the sheet. The most northerly fault, which runs north of Thatti 
Sahidan village (33° 26' ; 72° 13') is traceable westwards for about 
8 miles from the eastern margin of the sheet. North of the faults, 
the beds ha vi» a general northerly dip. South of the most southerly 
of the main strike faults, the Middle Siwaliks are exposed in a pitching 
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synclinal fold. Between the Thatti Sahidan and Mianwala faults 
the Murree beds are thrown into an isoclinally folded compressed 
syncline. Between the Mianwala and Kanet faults there is seen 
a broad shallow syncline occupied by Chinji beds. The Mianwala 
and Kanet faults are 4-J miles distant from each other near the 
eastern margin of the sheet, but, when followed westwards by Mr. 
Mukcrjcc, they steadily approach each other until near Jand they 
are less than 1£ miles apart. 

During the field season the Rajputana party consisted of Dr. 
A. M. Heron, Officiating Superintendent in charge, and Mr. B. C. 

Gupta, Sub-Assistant. Dr. Heron worked on 
ajp ana. standard sheets (Central Indio, and Rajputana) 

Nos. 118, 119, 120, 121, 122, 143, 144, 145, 140, 147, 148 and 
Mr. Gupta on Nos. 172, 173, 174, 200, 207, and 20S. 

In the earlier part of the season Dr. Heron made a detailed 
examination of the basal beds of the Aravalli system resting upon 
the older banded gneisses, from Udaipur city south to the southern 
boundary of Mcwar, obtained further indubitable evidence of the 
erosion unconformity between these two formations, and noted 
interesting examples of how this relationship can be locally obscured 
by faulting and intrusion. As a rule the lowest bods of the Ara- 
vahis consist of thin grits or arkose, passing up into quartzites. 
At the northern end of the Sarara inlier of banded gneisses, however, 
there is a great development of volcanic tuffs, now hornblende- 
schists, resting directly upon the gneisses. They may be corre- 
lated with the series of amygdaloids and hornblende-schists north 
and south of Dilwara. Upwards they pass conformably into an 
immense thickness of conglomerates and grits ; these again 
pass up into quartzites and the latter in turn into phyllites. These 
conglomerates and quartzites form a large triangular area of hilly 
ground, but die out very rapidly to the south. At the southern 
end of the gneissie inlier, wedges of the Aravalli basal quartzite are 
faulted into the underlying gneisses, and the latter run in long 
tongues between the quartzite ridges. 

Dr. Heron notes that, above the basement formations, the 
Aravalli system consists predominantly of phyllites. The highest 
state of metamorphism which these attain is that of fine mica- 
schists with crystals of magnetite and garnet. The degree of 
metamorphism increases from east to west. 
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Lenticular ferruginous and siliceous limestones may occur 
throughout the Aravallis, but are specially characteristic of a broad 
belt lying approximately between the basal formations and the 
quartzitic zone. Between the latter and the limestone belt the 
phyllites are almost devoid of limestones. The quartzites consist 
of a group of thin but fairly continuous bands, fine-grained, grey 
in colour and often containing pvrite. To the west, of the quart- 
site zone the phyllites include a few quartzites, but thev are irregular 
and lenticular. 

In the area examined hr Dr. Heron this year, igneous rooks in 
the Aravallis comprise veins of aplo-granite and pegmatite, which 
are rather scarce except to the. east of Khenrani. and numerous 
masses of talc and chlorite-schist which probably originated as 
magnesian basic rocks. 

To the west the Aravallis are succeeded by the Delhi system 
in the great synclinc surveyed in previous years in Ajmer-Merwara, 
along the strike to the north-east. Tn the second half of the season 
the syncline was crossed in two wide traverses, and these were 
linked up by strike-traverses. Both the Aravallis and the Delhi's 
dip vertically, and the unconformity between them is shown by the 
way in which the base of the Delhi system cuts, at a low an-Je, 
across the strike of the Aravallis. At the places where the hasp 
was examined no grit nor conglomerate was seen, the reason for its 
absence probably being that the phyllites which locally underlie 
it do not yield material suitable for the formation of pebbles. The 
lowest beds of the Delhi system consist of several thousands of 
feet of thick-bedded quartzites, usually felspathic, interbedded with 
phyllite layers. These pass conformably upwards into biotite- 
actinolite-schists, notable for the profusion of pegmatite veins 
which traverse them in all directions. The biotite-actinolite-schists 
grade upwards into calc-schists, and these again into coarsely 
banded calc-gneisses and calciphyres. 

Dr. Heron remarks, that, as is the case in the Aravallis, the 
degree of metamorphism increases from east to west. The ig- 
neous intrusives in the Delhis belong chiefly to the Erinpura granite 
of LaTouche and its related dyke-rocks. This granite varies greatly 
in grain, but is substantially the same in mineral composition through- 
out. It occurs in all sizes of boss and sill, from the great batliylith 
of Mount Abu downwards. In the degree to which it is foliated 
there is also wide variation. The granite itself is biotitic, and the 
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coarse pegmatites which emanate from it carry both tourmaline 
and muscovite. Like the pegmatite, it is connected with aplite 
and microgranite veins. 

Mr. B. 0. Gupta’s work lay principally in the south of the com- 
plex of banded gneisses which occupies the central portion of Mewar, 
with the marginal areas of the Aravalli belts to the east and west 
of it, which rest on it unconformably. 

The banded gneisses consist almost entirely of igneous rocks, 
which appear in great variety and most intimate intermixture, 
complicated by appearances of mutual intrusion, and by shearing 
and foliation. In these circumstances the determination of their 
relative ages is a most difficult problem. The oldest members 
of the complex seem to be much foliated biotitic or chloritic schists 
or granulites, which occur but rarely. Observations in the field 
indicate that these are distinct from the biotitic granitic gneisses, 
although the two arp characteristically combined, as composite 
gneisses, bv iuterfoliar injection ; it is possible that the biotite- 
and chlorite schists may represent some form of primitive Bediment 
composed largely of igneous debris. The earliest undoubted intru- 
sives are the granites and granitic gneisses. No intrusive contact could 
anywhere be detected between unfoliated granite and granitic gneiss, 
and instances of the two grading into each other have been frequently 
seen. It is concluded that the bosses, which lie mostly towards 
the, south of the area and in which the rock is little foliated, re- 
present the deeper-seated portions of the magma, and that the 
banded and foliated gncissic veins are apophyses of these. 

The pegmatites and aplites are closely related to the granite, 
and occur freely in it as syngcnetic veins. They also invade the 
gneisses and form with them composite gneisses. The period of 
intrusion of the aplites and pegmatites appears to have had a much 
wider range than that of the granites. 

Epidiorites and hornblende-schists, representing basic intrusives., 
are penetrated by the aplites and pegmatites, but the reverse has 
not been seen ; it is therefore inferred that the basic types are earlier, 
in general, than tlie latter. 

Quartz veins have probably accompanied all the acid intrusives, 
and have accordingly had a still wider range in period of intrusion. 
They have been found to cut all members of the complex, and maj’ 
be regarded as persisting as the last phase of igneous activity. 

To the west of the gneissic complex, the Aravallis which rest 
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upon it show an unusual development of limestone in addition to 
’ the usual phyllites. To the east of Salumbar (24° 8' ; 74° 5') the 
base of the formation is marked, for a distance of about 5 miles, 
by an anticlinally folded conglomerate, which varies in the width 
of its outcrop from 200 yards to half a mile. The pebbles are of 
grey and white quartz, often much flattened, in a micaceous and 
siliceous matrix. 

The limestones are often coarsely crystalline, with hands of 
tremolite and secondary felspar, and octahedra of magnetite, the 
degree of metamorphism being higher than is usual in the Aravallis 
to the north. Lenticular ribs of quartzite are also more numerous 
in the phyllites than is usual. South and south-east of Salumbar 
is an extensive area of composite gneiss, consisting of sericitie schists 
interbanded with granite and pegmatite. 

The eastern belt of Aravallis consists chiefly of phyllites, with 
a narrow but persistent band of false-bedded quartzite along the 
unconformity between the phyllites and the gneisses. To the 
south-east both are covered by Deccan trap. 

Midway in the gneissic plain, a narrow strip of Aravallis runs 
through Tana (24° 42' ; 74° 15') and Bhindar (24° 30' ; 71" 1 1'). in 
an elongated isoclinal syncline. Grits and arkose, or discontinuous 
beds of quartzite, flank the syncline, and carbonaceous slates and 
impure limestones, the former containing kyanite and staurolite, 
occupy its centre. 

In Mr. Gupta’s area the Delhi system is represented by two 
small outliers in the midst of the Aravallis, north-west of Parsola 
(23° 57' ; 74° 26'). The pebbles consist of white and grey quartz, 
in a felspathic matrix, and the rock closely resembles the Delhi 
conglomerates to the north. The outliers rest successively on different 
horizons of the Aravallis. 
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Upper Triassic Fossils from the Burmo-Siamese 
Frontier— The Thaungyin Trias and Description 
of the Corals. By J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. (With Plates i and 2.) 

T HE most striking feature in the scenery and geology of southern 
Burma, between the port of Moulmein and the Siamese frontier, 
is afforded by the hills and huge mono] it] is of limestone which rise 
abruptly from the plain. These rocks contain cither few or no 
fossils, and the age. of many of them is not yet determined. The 
tendency has l»eeii to regard them as Devonian or Carboniferous, 
since the limestones of the Shan States and south-eastern Burma 
Ix'long to those systems. The shales at Moulmein station, which 
appear to be younger than the limestones, are Permian. The dis- 
covery therefore by Dr. CL de P. Cotter in the limestones on the 
Burmo-Kiamese 1 rentier of fossils that were referred to the Lower 
Mesozoic and probably the Trias is an interesting addition to the 
geology of this area. Tin; collection was made in 15)21 and has 
recently been sent to me to describe the corals and arrange for the 
description and identification of the other fossils. The specimens 
however are so jioorly preserved that it is only from their remote 
locality and from the light they throw on the stratigraphy of a large 
region, that they are worth the trouble that has been spent on them. 
Thanks however to the careful examination of the material bv Dr. 
P. Trautli and Dr. Julius Pia of the Naturhistorischcs Museum of 
Vienna, Dr. O. von Artliaber of Vienna, Dr. L. F. Spath, Dr. J. Weii 
and Dr. Ethel Currie, the last named of whom has kindly examined 
the Echiuoid spines, the fauna may be regarded as Trias and 
probably as Norian. The fauna is described in the accompanying 
papers, some notes by Dr. Spath on the Ammonites being 
incorporated in the introductory paper. 

The limestone that yielded these fossils was called by Dr. Cotter 1 
the Kamawkala Limestone from a village beside the Thaungyin 
Kivcr, which there forms the frontier between Burma and Siam. 

1 G. do P. Cotter, TI 10 Oil-Shales of Eastorn Amherst, Burma, with a Sketch of tlio 
Geology of the Neighbourhood. Jiec. Ueol. Siirr. hid., Vol. LV, |»t. 4, l‘i24, pp. 273 3 It!, 
]>ls. 34, 35. J. W. Gregory, Tho Geological Rotations of the Oil-Shalue of So.ilheru 
Burma, deal. Mag., LX. 1023, pp. 152-50. 
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The fossils come from three localities) which are marked in Dr. 
Cotter’s map (op. cit., PI. 36). The southernmost (K 21/416) is in 
Siam opposite the hill Lewa Taung, 4 miles east of the Mepale oil 
shale deposits, in connection with the Btudy of which the fossils 
were discovered. The specimens here were corals, a few brachio- 
pods and lamellibranchs, and fragments of ammonites, sponges 
and calcareous algae. Lewa Taung is about 4£ miles from the 
Htichara Forest Bungalow which is at the end of a high limestone 
range which trends N.W.-S.E. The second locality (K 21/416) 
is about 19 miles to the north of the first, and is a little east of the 
confluence of the Taung-u, a stream on the right bank of the Thaun- 
gyin, at 17° 4' N., 98° 27£' E. Here the fossils were brachiopods 
and some ammonites. The third locality (K 21/417) is about 2 
miles west of the last, and is in the gorge of the Thaungyin below 
the village of Kamawkala. The best ammonites were found at the 
two northern localities, but unfortunately their preservation is 
such that Dr. Spath, who has devoted much care to their examina- 
tion, reports that “they are really indeterminable. Detailed des- 
cription would be absurd in the circumstances, but if you like to 
mention in your general remarks that one (the best) of the K 21/417 
lot could be compared to Chorisloceras ammonitifonne , G umbel, 
(see Mojsisovics, Geb. um Hullstatt, 1893, PI. CXXX1V, fig. 1) and 
that the most favourably preserved of the remains, L 21/418, looks 
like a portion of a compressed Haloritid, like Jovitcs (ib., PI. LXXX1V) 
you are welcome to do so. But the latter is Upper Carnic, the 
former Khaetic, so again they do not help”. 

The limestones include also remains of sponges, crinoid stems, 
echinoid spines, and sections of a large gastropod, that both Dr. 
Trauth and Dr. Weir report as indeterminable. The sections cut 
show the calcareous alga, Diplopora, fragments that resemble 
Lovencipora 1 and the specimens which Dr. Pia has described as a 
new genus, HolosporeUa ; also an alga determined by Dr. Trauth as a 
Sphaerocodium. 

The other fossils from the northern locality are brachiopods 
and molluscs which have been described by Dr. Weir. They include 
the best preserved fossils in the collection and Dr. Weir identifies 
them as certainly Upper Trias. 

1 CJ. P. Vinaasa de Regny, Triadiache Algon, Spongeon, Anfchozoou und Bryozoen 
aua Timor, in Wanner, Pal. Timor, VoL IV, pt. 8, 1015, p. 104. 
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The fossils from Lews Taung are mostly corals ; their internal 
structure is disappointing for they have been mostly altered into 
crystalline calcite. As many sections were cut as the scanty material 
allowed, and in some of them occasional traces of structure helped 
in the generic identification of the corals. Associated with them 
were some shells which Dr. Weir and Dr. Trauth identify as the 
Norian Rhynchonella bambanagensis Bittner, and Chlamys aff. valo- 
niensis , which ranges from the Upper Trias to the Lias. 

Some of the fossils from the Lewa Taung were the same as those 
near Kamawkala, and the limestones at the three localities are 
probably on the same or approximately the same horizon. It 
was natural to compare its age with the Rhaetic, but neither of 
the two Rhaetic corals 1 described by Miss Hcaly from the Napcng 
Beds on the railway from Mandalay to Lashio in the Shan States 
resemble those from the Thaungyin. These coralB appear to be 
more primitive than those of the Rhaetic. I had concluded, before 
hearing Dr. Weir’s opinion of the brachiopods, that the fauna was 
Upper Trias rather than Rhaetic. 

Dr. Cotter refers the great mass which forms the hill above the 
Htichara Forest Bungalow, to the same horizon as the Thaungyin 
limestones I spent half an hour trying to find fossils in that limestone, 
but without satisfaction. It contains structures that are probably 
organic, but indeterminable. A microscopic section shows one cir- 
cular lobed body, which is probably a calcareous alga ; it might, 
for example, be an altered Physoporella (cf. PI. 2, fig. 7). This 
Htichara Limestone is however different in character from that 
along the Thaungyin. Although some of the larger fossils at the 
Lewa Tung have been altered to calcite, many of the fragments 
with which it is crowded are perfectly preserved. The limestone is 
comparatively little altered and is not dolomitizcd. The Htichara 
Limestone, on the contrary, has been greatly altered ; the car- 
bonate of lime has become crystalline calcite, while the bulk of the 
rock consists of small crowded crystals of dolomite {cf. PI. 2, fig. 7). 
The Htichara Limestone appears to be so different in its character 
as to be probably older. The Kamawkala Limestone, judging by 
Dr. Cotter’s account, appears to form l^s bold and massive hills 
than the Htichara Limestone. 

1 Viz., laatlrea eompacta and Lophosmilia praecursor, M. Healey, PaL 2nd., N. S., 
VoL II, No. 4, 1908, pp. 86, 87, pi. IX, figs. 62, 63. 
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The discovery of this Triassic marine limestone on the Burmo- 
Siamese frontier is of interest as it links the Triassic limestones of 
Spiti and the Himalaya with those in the Hast Indies, where they 
have yielded a rich fauna in Timor. The East Indian Himalayan 
Triassic fauna is regarded as being so similar to that of the Alps as 
to prove the. former continuity of the sea between them. The East 
Indian and European Triassic faunas have so many affinities that 
they also must have been connected, and the. Thaungyin limestone, 
indicates the probable route. It is linked to the Himalayan Trias 
by the I'pper Trias limestones of N. \V. Yunnan at Likiang-fu and 
in Chinese Tibet at .lunula, of which the mollusca and brachiopods 
were determined by Dr. Cow per Heed. The fossils fiom Haloing 1 
in the Malay lVninsula which H. J>. Newton regaided as perhaps 
Hhaelic or Norian and which Dr. Weir refers to the. lower Carnian, 
are from the nearest. Tri.is to the south. The Himalayan Trias at 
Spiti and that of Timor in the Kast Indies include representatives 
of stages from the Lower to the Cpper Trias. At Thaungyin on the 
contr.uy only the I’pper Trias, and not more than the Carnian and 
the Norian, are represented in the collection. So far as the evideme 
goes it suggests that the Lower and Middle.. Trias weie not present, 
in this area and that the sea reached this locality by a trausgiession 
in the Upper Trias, as in northern Yunnan 2 where the. Upper 
Trias contains corals and brachiopods, and the lower Trias is con- 
tinental, as on many parts of the Pacific coast. Thus the. Lower 
Trias and all or nearly all the Middle Trias are absent, from New 
Zealand 3 or are unfossiliterous there. The Triassic series liegins 
in W. Borneo 4 with the Norian and in N. Sumatra 5 and Alaska h 
with the Carnian. Jn New Caledonia 7 though there is a local 

1 J’ P« AVuton, On Maiino Ti i.ikhi* La nielli burnt lit* di ft co\ned in tin*. IVuuiMila. 

Tim. Maine. tiu< , V«»l. IV’. 1900. p. I it I , and J. Weir, On aonx upeumienhaif fusalifctouK 
nandid «•»!<■ from Pahang. M.iia> Peninsula. V» I. LAI I, 1905, pp 2I7-.4). 

3 J. W. anti < J < irognry, fleolngy tif Chinese Tiliet. Phil Trans , Ser. P» . V’ul ( '< ‘A I I L, 
19:!.,. p. 224, etc. 

3 Tirfhiuann, Trias, N. Zealand, Quart. Joarn. Mol. tioc., V«»l. LAXI1I, 19J7, p. 167, 
opp. p. 2117. O. Wilt hens, Contributions to tho 1’aUeontologv of the AVw Zealand, 
Trifi . N. Z. Harr., PaUront. BvU N r o. 12, 1927, pp, 43-46. WilrkeriK remarks, p. 46, 
that the Louer-und Middle Trias are not known to bo present in N. Zealand and iho 
oct iirrmrcs of tho l^adiman is vine crtiiin. 

4 F. Vogel, Hnlrago Zur KnnntnisH dor Moso/.oiKchen Vormatiuiicui in Borneo. *S 'annul. 
Much. Mus . Ijtid , sor. J, Vol. VJJ, 1902, pp. 208-20, pi. 8. 

6 YV. Volz, Boitragc zur Cieologischen Kenntnigg vou Nord-Sumutrii. Zdt. deal, 
mol. Ue*. 9 Vol. LI, 1809, p. 10. 

• in. C. Martin. Bull. G‘e©7. Soc. Amcr ., Vol. XXVII, 1910, p. 685. 

7 M. Piroutnt, Etudo stratigrapbiquo aur la Kouvollo-Calcdonio, 1917, pp. 364, 72, 
74, 110, 112, etc. 
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development of tlie Lower Trias on the Western Coast, and occasional 
occurrences of the Middle Trias, the main development is of the 
Upper Trias which often rests uneonformably on the Lower Trias 
or on older formations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CORALS. 

Stylina sp. 

PI. 1, Figs. 1 ,!)«. 

On the large Mock containing many specimens of Centrustraea 
is a coral of winch the external characters agree with those of Sfylina. 
The eorallites art; about 1*5 mm. in dia. The. walls are well raised 
and distinct, and are. in some eorallites in contact, but in most 
eases separated by an intermediate strip usually about 1 mm. wide. 
As there is only one specimen it is inadvisable to have, a section cut. 
a.; in view of the internal condition of other specimens it might, not 
show the structure, and the. exterior might be lost. Sfylina is known 
iiom Ihe Upper Trias. 

In the centre, of tin: eorallites are some small round bodies which 
are suggestive of pali ; if so the coral should be referred to Steph- 
mmcnnrin which is also known in the. Upper Triassic ; but. these 
bodies appear to be too irregular to be pali. In the absence of more 
material their nature remains indeterminable and the generic' position 
of the coral therefore doubtful. 

Another small specimen of a similar coral was sent to Dr. Trauth 
and he suggests its comparison with Phyllocoenia mcrassala Freeh, 
from the Ziambaeli Beds (Norian) but he remarks that it is too imper- 
fectly preserved for certain determination. It. also has an apparently 
styliform columella. Of the figures by Freeh it most closely resem- 
bles No. 11, as the. raised rims of some eorallites aie. in contact, so 
that the eorallites appear as if united by the wall ; but in other 
parts they are separated by a depression overlying exotheea. The 
material is inadequate to justify the preparation of sections, so that 
the genus of this specimen remains doubtful. 

Stylophyllopsjs, Freeh. 1891). Kor Trias, l’alaentogr., Vol. 

XXXVII, p. 48. 

Type species.— 8. polyactis, Freeh, 1890. Ibid., p. 48, FI. XII, 
fig. 3, FI. XV, fig. 17-23, Upper Trias, Lower Norian, Zlambach bed 
and Hallstatt Limestone. 
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Sttlophyllofsis thaungyinensis, n. sp. 

PI. 1, figs. 2-7, 9 6. 

Diagnosis . — Corallum compound ; of short cylindrical or sub- 
cylindrical branches, that sometimes dichotomize or rise slightly 
from a small nodular or flat base. 

Corallites very irregular in shape, being circular to sub-circular 
in section but may be sub-hexagonal. Calice is very shallow. 

Septa long and thin ; in the larger corallites aie three full cycles, 
with some very thin septa of a fourth cycle. The primary and 
secondary septa are moderately stout and taper regularly toward 
the centre where those of both cycles join the columella. The 
septa in places appear dentate, and in some parts show a distinctly 
synapticular structure. On the upper surface they appear solid, but 
weathered septa and sections (on the under side of the specimen 
figured as PL A., fig. 4) show the trabecular and perforate structure. 

Costae more evenly developed than the septa, and accordingly 
appear more numerous. A slight projecting rim a little below the 
calicular edge is present on the outer side of some corallites and is 
crossed by even ridges like the teeth of a cog-wheel. 

Columella large ; parietal ; the upper part projects in some 
corallites as a sub-styliform tubercle. 

Dimensions. — Corallum, in the nodular specimen, PI. A, fig. 4, 
diameter 20 mm. by 12 mm. 

Corallites, diameter 4 by 4 mm. (fig. 4) ; 7 by 8J mm., 7\ by 9 
nun., 5 by 6J mm., by 51 mm. 

Septa vary in number between 30 and 60. 

Distribution . — Kamawkala Limestone on the Siamese bank of 
the Thaungyin River opposite Lcwa Taung, west of Mcpalc. 

Affinities . — This coral is even more puzzling than most of the 
Triassic species. The uncertainty regarding them is due partly to 
their scarcity, partly to the descriptions having been often by men 
who had no extensive knowledge of Mesozoic corals, and partly 
as the fauna was in a state of flux and characteristics which were 
subsequently found to be distinctive of different families were then 
not well-defined. A redescription of the Triassic corals is much needed. 

The species with which I was most tempted to identify the 
corals shown on PI. A, figs. 2-7 is PhyUocoenia subincrassata Krum- 
beck, 1 from Buru, the island west of Ceram in the East Indies. 

1 L. Krumber-k, Obere Trine yon Burn and Jlisol, Pakeontogr., Snppl. IV, pb I, 
It 1, 1913, p. 27, pL 1, fig. 6. 
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That coral with its nodular growth, slightly raised corallites which 
in cross section are circular, elliptical or angular, and its thick wall, 
and often raised costae on the outer rim, is very similar in general 
aspect to the combined features seen in these specimens from the 
Thaungyin. The essential difference is that the septa are shown 
in Krumbcck’s illustrations to be normally Astrean, whereas sec- 
tions and weathered septa of the Burmese coral are perforate. P. 
submerassata, moreover, has fewer septa (only 20), and the coral- 
litcs are more crowded ; most of those from Burma are isolated. 
Krumbeck’s illustrations show that his Bpecics has a columella 
which, according to his figure 5a is parietal and according to his 
5 b might be trabecular. The presence of the columella therefore 
suggests doubt as to the correct generic reference of the species. 
As far as can be judged from Krumbeck’s figures his coral is not a 
Pliylhcoenia as now defined. The characteristic feature of the 
Triassic species that were referred to that genus is their secondary 
wall ; upon that character Duncan 1 founded for them the genus 
Corlocoenia which Volz 2 spelt Koilocoeniu. 

Freeh’s figures of his Phyllocoenia incrussata 3 shows clearly that 
that species has no columella. The coral from the Thaungyin can- 
not therefore be included in Coelococnia and owing to the perforate 
septa are referrable to Freeh’s StylophyUopsis. 

Six corallites arc figured to illustrate the variations in this 
coral, of which PI. A, fig. 2 may be regarded as the type of 
the species. At first I was disposed to regard them as including 
representatives, of more than one species, considering the smaller, 
thick-walled corallites shown in figs. 6 and 7 ; as distinct from the 
specimens shown in figs. 2-4 ; with fig. 5 as an intermediate form but 
the differences may be merely individual, and due to different 
conditions of growth. In the specimen shown in fig. 5, further 
cleaving of the centre of the corallite after the photograph was taken 
showed clearly the parietal origin of the columella. Stylophyllopsis 
rudis (Emm.) is shown by Freeh to be also very variable. Hence 
the whole series may be regarded provisionally as one species, but 
with more material it might be found that more than one species is 

1 P. Jf. Duncan, Em n-ion of the Madrcporaiia. Jovm. Livv. See., Zooh, Vol. XVIII, 
1884, p. 115. 

* Vote, Dio Korallrnfounn der Trias, pt. II, St. Cassiar, Pahzonlogr., Vol. XIJII, 
1696, p. 4. 

» Freeh, Kor. Trias, pt. I, Falaontogr., Vol. XXXVII, 1890, p. 30, pi. VIII, figs. 1-14, 
especially figs. 4, 6, 13, 14. 

M 
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represented. If so, I should regard PI. A, fig. 2, as the type 
form. 

Of the six species of Stylophyllopsis figured by Freeh the Thaun- 
gyin coral most nearly resembles S. lindstromi Freeh. 1 That species 
differs by being always simple, having a deeper cnlice, and being 
larger in size, it being up to 13-16 mm. in diameter, and 26 mm. 
high, and having from 58-60 septa. The side of S. lindstromi is 
repeatedly constricted by the narrowing of the base of each fresh 
stage of growth. The apparent costae on the rim around S. 
thaungyiniensis may be due to the constriction at the base of a new 
growth. S. lindstromi has also a less conspicuous columella, 
but otherwise the external surface of the corallitc seen from above 
is very similar to that of the new species. S. lindstromi is a dwarf 
form of S. mojsmri Freeh 2 and has a simple eorallum, 60 mm. in 
diameter, and 120-130 mm. high. 

S. caespitosa Freeh, 3 which he illustrates by a diagrammatic 
figure, resembles S. thaungyiensis by having a compound flat coral- 
lum with a few small raised buds. The eorallum is described as 
“ rasonformige ” or somewhat turf-shaped. The upright buds in 
S. caespitosa are from 5-7 mm. in diameter and have 16 septa, so 
it is a much smaller species and the septa are figured a.*- normally 
astrean. S. polyaetis Freeh, 4 up to 40 mm. in diameter, has from 
80-120 septa and it is always simple. S. zitteli Freeh 5 is either 
simple or branched, but the compound forms are also the scarcer ; 
it has a thick theca, but the septa arc about the same number as 
in S. thaungyiniensis ; one specimen (PI. 13, fig. 15), shows the 
subhexagonal form seen in one specimen of S. thaungyiniensis. 
(PI. A, fig. 5.) The corallites are 18 to more than 20 mm. in dia- 
meter. The columella is far less developed ; it is in fact not apparent 
in many of Freeh’s figured sections, though it is shown as a group of 
trabeculae in his plate 13, figs. 10 and 11; he however interpreted 
them as spines from the inner edges of the septa. 

S. rudi't Emmrich, 1853, 6 is also a variable form ; it often has 
the septa thickened at their t hinn er ends ; the separate corallites 
are obconic ; and the young buds grow from the margin of the 

1 Freeh, 1890 ibid., p. 63, pL 10, figa. 15-20, pL 13, fig. 2. 

* Freeh, ibid., p. 52, pi. X, f. 7-14, pi. XII, f. 15, pi. XIII, f. 1G. 

* Freeh, ibid., p. 52. 

* Freeh, ibid., p. 48, pi. 12, f. 3, pi. 15, f. 17-23. 

* Freeh, ibid., p. 49, pL 13, i 9-15, 17-24. 

' Freed, ibid , p. 50, pi. 12, L 4-14. 
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calico of the older corallite, with what has been called paracidal 
gemmation. 

The Montlivaltia chonocalyx Weissermel 1 has, in his figure 7, 
a resemblance of this species, but specimens with the diameter 4 by 
4 mm. and 4£ by 5 mm., have 36-46 septa, and one 7 by 8 mm. in 
diameter has 70-72 septa ; there seems moreover no reason to 
distrust the generic identification by Weissermel. 

Stylophyllopsis timoricus Vin. de It. 2 is a much larger form being 
30 mm. in diameter and having 96 septa. 

The corals shown on figs. 4-6 resemble some Thecosmiliae and 
especially those figured by Prof. Vinassa de Regny as T. oppclli 
Reuss 3 and his T. webcri , 4 for both have features that may 
represent a columella. Otherwise the small thick-walled oalices 
shown here in PI. A, figs. 5 and 6 are much like T. weberi from 
Timor. 

The T . oppelli of Portuguese Timor has a diameter of 4-5 mm. 
and from 28-30 septa so it would be a somewhat smaller coral. 
But the septal structure appears to be those of Thccosmilia and the 
extension of one septum into an apparent columella may be due to 
a crack and vein of calcite. The T . weberi is said by Professor 
Vinassa do Regny to have a distinct Ur-septum ; but whatever may 
be the structure of the axis of that species it has more crowded 
raised corallites than in the Burmese species. 

This new coral has the external appearance of an Astrean, and 
even in parts of some sections the septa appear solid and complete ; 
but some scattered corallites and some sections show that the septa 
arc synapticular. This coral appears therefore to be one of the 
stages in the development of the Fungian from the Astrean septum. 

Centrastraea cotteri n. sp. 

PI. ] , Fig. 8 ; pi. 2, fig. 9 e. 

Diagnosis. — Corallum branching in erect flattened stems which 
rise from a broad base. The stems are long and narrow, and are 
nearly uniform in thickness till they taper near the upper end. The 

1 W. Weissermel, Dio Koralion dcs doutsclion Musoholkalkes. I. Unterer Muschel- 
ktik Jahrb. preiu «. Geol. Landes. Berlin fur 1925, Vol. XL VI, 1926, p. 12,. . pi. I, f. 7-8* 

“ Vinassa do Kogny, Triadisehe Anthozoon. .... .Timor, Pal. Timor, f. 4, pt. 8, 

1915, p. 101, pi. LXV11I, f. 1, 2. 

p. 89, pi. LX1X, f. 7, 8. 

Ibid., p. 89, pi. LX1X, especially f. 10, 11. 


M 
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lower part of the stems is marked by oval depressions due to enlarge* 
ment of some of the calices. 

Corallites small, with thick walls. Septa with well marked 
synapticular structure ; two cycles distinct, of straight thin regular 
septa. 


Dimensions. 

Corallum, height 43 mm. 

Diameter of stem at upper part 4 mm. 

near baso 5 mm. 

CViralJiles, diameter at distal end ..... U-5 mm. 


Distribution . — Kamawkala Limestone, T-icwa Taimg. 

Affinities . — This coral, by its thick well-developed walls and the. 
styliform aspect of the columella, has some resemblance to Stylina ; 
but the septa are distinctly fungian, and resemble those of Thatn- 
nastraea. By its prominent styliform columella it agrees with 
Centrastraea. 

The oval marks along the stem resemble those of the coral from 
St. Cassian described by von Munster as Agaricia ramosa, which 
is a branched coral with stems 3 mm. in diameter, but thickening 
where several branches are united, to 8 mm. across. The A. ramosa 
appears to be a small branched Thamnnstracn ; it has oval flat- 
topped elevations along the stem, which are nearly 2 mm. across ; 
they have some resemblance to the oval depressions in C. cottcri, 
which are due to solution after the death of the corallites on parts 
of the stem. 

Agaricia ramosa has however much thicker more conspicuous 
septa than C. cotteri and appears to have a less developed 
columella. The stems have been mostly altered internally into 
calcite, so that the structure of the coral has been obliterated ; 
but one section shows that the septa are similar to those of 
Thamnastraea. 

Meandraraea 1 Etallon, 1859, M6m. Soc. Emul. Doubs, ser. 3, 

Vol. Ill, p. 528. 

Type species. — M. marcouana Etallon, 1859. I bid., p. 528. Cor- 
allian (Diceratian), Valfin, E. France. 

1 This name preoedes Laiimaeandraraea, da Fromental, 1861. Introd. Polyp., Item. 
Soc. Cmul. Doom, aer. 3, Vol. V, p. 247. 
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Meandraraea orientals, n. sp. 

PI. 2, figs. 2-6. 

Diagnosis. — Corallum small nodular with a flat upper surface : 
with the calicos separated by low blunt ridges. The ridges are not 
covered by septocostae. 

Calices mostly separate but a few serial rows are due to the con- 
fluence of three calices. Simple corallites, subquadrangular, oblong. 

Septa often fan-Bhaped in plan ; 3 complete cycles well developed, 
and some small representatives of the fourth ; some of the major 
septa thickened near the inner end. 

Calices shallow. 

Columella prominent. 

Dimensions. 

Type 

specimen, 

Corallum ; diameter . . .14 mm. 40 mm. by 25 mm. 

Corallites ; single diameter . . 4 mm. 5 mm. 

Serial corallites ; length . . 7 mm. 9 mm. 

„ „ width . . 4 mm. 5 nnn. 

No. of septa in single corallito . . 34 mm. about 40 mm. 

Distribution. — Kamawkala Limestone. Lewa Taung. 

Affinities. — It is advisable to compare this species, with some 
Triassic Isastraeac which in external appearance resemble it ; of 
them it most resembles Isastraea plana Laub 1 from St. Cassian, and 
especially the var. foliosa, Freeh ; 2 but in that variety the serial 
calices are much more sinuous. In 7. plana there is of course no 
columella. Its generic position appears however doubtful, as Freeh’s 
description of the septal structure and his figures of the sections (op. 
oit., FI. V, f. 5, 6.) both indicate a Thamnastrean Fungian rather 
than an Isastraean coral. The Isastraea profunda Reuss, 3 according 
to the original figure by von Reuss, has a distinct parietal columella 
and a simpler plan of the septa. Corallites vary in diameter from 
2*5 to 5 mm. ; and the calices are ; rarely confluent, and there are 
from 40-48 septa. 

1 Laube, 1866. Die Fauna der Schichten von St. Caasian. Denk. Akad. Wist. Wien., 
VoL XXIV, p. 263, pL VI, f. 3. Freoh, in Volz, Kor Trias, II, op. eit., 1896, p. 63, pi. V, 
figs. 2-6. 

1 Freeh, ibid., p. 64, pL V, fig. 1. 

1 Von Reuss, Beitrage zur Oharakteristik der Kreideschichten in den Ostalpen, bason* 
denim Qosauthale undam Wolfgangsee. Denk Akad. Wise. Wien, VoL VII, 1864, p.116, 
pL IX, figs. 6, 6. 
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This coraUum resembles the Isastraea ( Latimaeandra ) norica, 
Freeh, 1 which has larger corallites, as Freeh gives the diameter of 
the individual corallites as 8 mm. and tho serial rows as 16 mm. 
long and 5 mm. wide, and the calices arc much deeper and larger. 
Weisscrmel’s* dimensions are Rtatcd for the largest calicc in a 
specimen from the Muschclkalk as 13J mm. l>y 8 mm.; the dia- 
meters of the other calicos are 3 to 6 mm.; there are 90 septa in the 
largest. 

The separation of Isastraea, Latimaeandra and TJtanmuslraea 
in the Upper Trias is not easy. Triassic corals of this kind were 
apparently the ancestors of these three genera. The septal charac- 
ters were intermediate in structure, and some of the septa had 
dentations which may have given rise to the synapticular of the 
Fungians. 

Among the corals from Timor, this species has some resemblance 
to the Isastraea vcrbccki, Vin. dc R., 8 which however has a less 
serial arrangement of the calices. Many of the Timor Isaslracae 
have no columella and simple astrean septa ( e.g ., I. gucnibeli, Laube, 
Vinassa dc Regny op. cit., 1*1. LXXI, f. 8 and 10) ; and therefore 
it may be assumed that the granular aspect of the centre of I. vcrbccki 
is not columellar. But that author’s Isastraea gerthi 4 is represented 
as having its septa united into a parietal columella. 

1 Freeh, 1890, op. cit., p. 21, pi. V, f. 1-6. 

* Of. also W. Wcissermel, op. cit., 1026, p. 18, pi. II, t. 1 

* Vinassade Regny, op. cit., p. 97, pi. LXX, f. 1, 2. 

* Ibid., p. 90, pL LXX1I, f. 6-9. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 

PLATE I. 

Siylina tip. 

Fig. 1. — Part of specimen, x 8 diameters. 

„ 9a. — The surface of the corallum, nat. size. 

StylophyUopsis thaungyinensis, n. sp. 

„ 2. — Upper view of a corallite of the typical form with well marked ooetate 
rim ; x2$ diameters. 

„ 3. — A worn oorallite, showing that some of the septa are perforate and the 
notd!re of the columella, X2£ diameters. 
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fto. 4. — A young corallite rising from a flat nodule, of which the lower polished 
surface shows the perforate nature of the septa and the parietal 
columella. X 2£ diameters. 

n 5. — A subhexagonal corallite with thick wall and parietal columella. x2£ 
diameters. 

„ 6. A corallite with two primary septa thicker than the rest and apparently 
united by the columella. x4 diameters. 

„ 7. — A corallite showing the thick wall and substyliform upper ending of the 
columella. X 2} diameters. 

„ 9 b . — A small corallite, on a slab of limestone, nat. size. 

Centrastrcea cotter i, n. sp. 

„ 8. — A branched coralluni, nat. size. 

„ 9c., — A branch, nat. size, on a slab with stylina sp. and s'yhphyllopisis ihaunfj- 
yinensis, n. sp. 


PLATE 2. 

Caiirastraca cotleri, n. sp. 

Fic, 1. — Two corallitcs from the top of the same corallum, X 8 diameters, showing 
the distinct substyliform columella. 

Maeavdraraca orientate , n. sp. 

„ 2.*— Surface of corallum, x2*7 diameters. 

„ 3. — Another coralluni, x2 diameters, from slab ot limestone with large gas- 
tropod and crinoid stem. 

„ 4. — Another corallum, X 2*7 diameters. 

„ 5. — Part of a thin vertical section showing the septa, X 4*5 diameters. 

„ 6. — Part of a thin horizontal section, x45 diameters 

Calcareous Alga, ? Pfiysoporclla. 

„ 7.—' Thin section of altered dolomitic Htichara Limestone, from the Htichaui 
Forest Bungalow with a calcareous alga, X 30 diameters. Age pro- 
bably pre-Triassic. (Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. Col. Z. J. YY. 
Gregory.) 
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Upper Triassic Fossils from the Burmo-Siamese 
Frontier.— Brachiopoda and Lamei.libranchia 

from the Thaungyin River. By John Weir, 

M.A., Ph.D., F.G.S. (With Plate *.) 

P ROFESSOR J. W. GREGORY has kindly given me the opportunity 
of examining and reporting on the brachiopods and lamclli- 
brunchs collected by Dr. G. do P. Cotter 1 from 1 1n* Thaungyin River, 
in tin 1 Amherst District of Burma. 

Most of the braehiopods examined are numbered K2l*4 1 * > : 
they were collected on both banks of the Thaungyin River, about two 
miles Ii. of the Kamawkala Gorge, in latitude 17 .*}' 18", long. 

98° 20' .V>", between Mawpathee and Taungu 1 haung. Burma Forest 
Survev Sheet 400 S.K./l ((M2- 12-21). They are 'im uted with 
ammonites at this locality (Cotter, /or. • it., p 2S1, (lueuln 2|). and 
are referable to three forms: Ithynchoncllu bmuhniniiy a\<< Bittner, 
R. cf. Jiwicostnta Sucns, and It. ef. concord in Bittner. 

R. hainoainigeiisix is a Norian species of the Himalaya, and 11. 
eoncordia is a Norian specie?, of the Alps. Rhynchonellids related 
to II. eoncordia ■ and to R. hamlMnagcnxix are recorded by Dr. Cow per 
Reed 2 from the Upper Trias of Chinese Tibet. It. Jisstcosfnta is a 
species of the Uppermost Trias in tie- Alps. The best of the asso- 
ciated ammonite:., according to Dr. Spath, is comparable to an 
Upper Carnian genus. The specimens, both ammonites and braeh- 
iopods, are poor, and the determinations must i>c accepted with 
caution. The evidence from both groups, however, points to an 
Upper Tria>sic age for the Kamawkala Limestone at this locality. 

The latneliibranchs come from a locality about 25 miles to the 
south 3 (K21-415J, where they are associated with corals and 
rhynchonellid fragments. The best of the rhynchonellids is a 
dorsal valVe, probably It. bambanagensis ; this tends to confirm 

1 (J. da F*. Cotter: “The Oil-Shales of Eastern Amherst, Burma, with a Sketch of 
the Geology of the Neighbourhood Jiec. Geol. Surv. hid., LV, 1924, pp. 289-82. 

* F. K. < Cowpcr Rood : “ Report on Triassic, Carboniferous, and Devonian Moilusca 
and Untchiopoda from Yunnan In Gregory, J. VV. and C. J., “ Tlie Geology and l'hv- 
Go jgr* ay of Chinese Tibet”. Ptul. Trans . Royal Sac. Ser. B f CCX1I1, 1925, pp. 
279 and 280. 

1 Cotter, loc. tit., p. 2*0 (1). 
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Dr. Cotter’s view that this locality is on the same horizon as the 
two localities farther north. 

The two best lamellibranch specimens are probably Chlamys. 
The ornament is of the same type in both, and they may be inter* 
preted provisionally as belonging to the same form, although they are 
somewhat discrepant in determinable ribs. 

Brachiopoda. 

The brachiopods arc all Rhynchonellida:. There are 15 speci- 
mens (K21*416) in dark compact limestone. The shells are either 
fragmentary or firmly embedded in the tough matrix, with only 
portions of the tests revealed. A selection of the brachiopods 
(six specimens in all) was submitted to Dr. Trauth, who compares 
them all to R. fissicostata. Two of the specimens sent to 
Dr. Trauth are especially like Suess’s species, and with four others 
(immature specimens) may be determined R. cf. fissicostata. In 
external characters these six specimens resemble closely R. salteriana 
Stoliczka, as iigured by Bittner from the Upper Muschelkalk of the 
Himalaya, but as Bittner is doubtful of the Rhynchonellid affinities 
of this form, the determination R. cf. fissicostata is preferable to 
R. cf. sallcriam. 

The specimens from K21-416 are referable to three forms ; 
RhynchoneUa bambanagensis Bittner, R. cf. fissicostata Suess, anil 
R. cf. coneordiai Bittner. 

In addition to the above there arc rhynchonellid fragments 
(K21-415) associated with corals and Chlamys sp.; only one specimen 
need be mentioned, a dorsal valve, probably of R. bambanagensis, 
Rhynchonellids arc also recorded by Dr. Cotter 1 at his locality (3) 
in the Kamawkala Gorge, associated with ammonites, but 1 have 
seen nothing determinable in the material from this locality. 

Riiynchonella bambanagensis Bittner. 

PI. 3, figs. 1 and 2. 

RhynchoneUa bambanagensis , Bittner, 1899. “ Trias Brachiopoda and Lamelli- 
branohiata Pal. Indtca, Ser. XV, 111, p. 44, pi. Vlll, fig. 4, and p. 56, 
pi. IX, iig. 18. 

RhynchoneUa bambanagensis , Diener, 1908. “ Ladinio, Camic and Noric Faunas 
of Spiti." Pal. Indica , Ser. XV, V, p. 128, pi* XXI LI, lig. 8. 

RhynchoneUa ? sp., Cowper Reed, 1925. Lou tit., p. 279. 


1 Lee. e»f., p. 281. 
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Two specimens in tough limestone. Only the ventral valves 
are revealed. These are convex, subrliomboidal, about as broad 
as long. On one 11 ribs can be counted ; the total number would 
be 14 or 15. The lateral ribs curve slightly outwards on the flanks, 
and the cardinal rib is much smaller than the others. A shallow 
sinus is present, comprising three ribs. Asymmetry is expressed in 
the intercalation of an additional rib at some distance from the beak 
on the right flank (ventral valve facing the observer). In the 
other specimen only ten ribs can be counted, but others are probably 
concealed in matrix on the flanks. The sinus is more strongly 
defined on the left (ventral valve facing the observer) than on the 
right, where it passes imperceptibly into the flank. 

The actual apex of the beak is indeterminal >le in both specimens, 
but the ribs are strongly developed close up to it. In this respect 
these specimens agree more closely with Bittner's 8[>eoimens from the 
beds with Spirifcrina griesbachi than with his s}>ecimcns from the 
Uauerites Beds. 

The indeterminable specimens (Hunterian Museum, (Glasgow 
University) from Yunnan recorded by Ur. Cowjier lteed as lihyti- 
choneLla ? sp. probably belong to R. bainbamgvnsis or to a closely 
related form. They agree with the present material in all deter- 
minable characters. 

Locality. K21-416. “ Thaungvin River'”, both banks, from ex- 

posure between Mawpathce and Taungu Chaung. Buima Forest Survey 
Sheet 456 SE/4 (C-12-12-21). See also Cotter, lor. cit., p. 281 (2). 

In addition to the above, some rhynchonellid fragments are 
associated with corals and Chlamys sp. at the locality K21-415 ( see 
below, and Cotter, loc. cit., p. 280 (1)). The best of these is a dorsal 
valve, probably of R. bambanagensis. 

Distribution. — R. bambanagensis is a Norian species. It has 
been recorded from various localities of the Himalayan region by 
Bittner, Dicner, and von Krafft. 

Rhynchonella cf. Concordias Bittner. 

PL 3, fig. 5. ‘ 

Two fragmentary specimens, each showing portions of both 
valves, have affinities to R. concordiw, and differ from the other 
rh)nchonellids from the same locality in having fewer and broader 
rihs. 



A R. aff. concordia has been recorded from Yunnan by Dr. 
Cowper Reed (toe. dt, p. 279). The Yunnan specimen is a weathered 
longitudinal section and no surface features are available for com- 
parison with the present material. In the number and character 
of the ribs, however, it is similar to these two Burma specimens. 

Locality . — Sec R. bambanagensis (K21-416). 

Distribution - R . concordia is a Norian species of the Northern Alps. 


Rhynchonella cf. fissicostata Suess. 

FI. 3, figs. 3 and 4. 

Six specimens arc referable to this form. All are fragmentary 
but two an» sulliciontly complete for the determination of specific 
characters. Two other specimens have suffered lateral compression, 
and the remaining two arc fragmentary, young individuals. 

The shell is triangular, and the valves are equally convex. 
Thirteen ribs can be counted on two of the specimens ; the total 
number wat. probably sixteen. They are strongly curved on 
the flank’s, leaving smooth, large and somewhat deeply excavated 
areas on the lateral commissures. There is a shallow and feebly 
defined sinus in the ventral valve ; it shows scarcely perceptible 
asymmetry and eomjjrises four or five ribs. At least one rib in each 
valve is intercalated at a short distance from the umbo ; all the 
others originate at the umbo and are strongly developed there. 
The beak is determinable in two of the specimens ; in one it is 
subercct, with large hypothyrid foramen, but in the other (a laterally 
compressed specimen), it is slightly incurved, obscuring the foramen. 

These specimens arc longer than those described above as R. 
bambanagensis, and narrower, with correspondingly narrower ribs. 
In outline the young resemble R. levantim Bittner, but the ribs 
are more numerous than in the Levantine species. The ribs arc 
probably fewer than R. saltcriam, 1 which has typically about 18, 
with six in the sinus, but their general character and distribution, 
and the shape of the valves with their somewhat narrowly trigonal 
outline, equal convexity, and shallow ill-defined ventral sinus give 
these Amherst specimens a close external resemblance to Stoliczka’s 
species. In view of Bittner’s doubt of the Rhynchonellid affinities 

1 StoUczka: Mem. Qeol Surv. Ind ,, V, 18G5 p. 41, pi. Ill, fig. 11, (non 12); Bittner, 
loo • cU. 9 p. 15, pL II, figs. 14 and 15. 
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of 8aUeriana it is better to refer the Amherst specimens with the 
cautionary ‘cf 1 , to R. fissicostata, to which they have a strong 
external resemblance, especially the specimen with suberect beak 
(PI. .1, fig. 3). 

Locality. — See R. banibanagensis (K21*416). 

Distribution. — R. saUeriana is a species of the Himalayan Upper 
Mnschelkalk. 


Lame j,lib ranch i a . 

t'HLAMYS Sp. 

PI. 3, figs. 0, 7. 

Two lamellibranchs in the collection probably belong to the 
genus Chlamys. Although somewhat discrepant in size and in 
the number of determinable ribs, they probably belong to the same 
form. Both specimens have the margins missing ; the original out- 
line is therefore indeterminable, but was probably orbicular or 
ovate. The ornament is of the same type in both, strong rounded 
radial costae, of one order magnitude ; 25 of these can be counted 
in the large specimen, and 36 in the other ; they arc separated by 
interspaces which are rather wider than the costa; over the greater 
part of the surface, but become relatively narrower at the margin 
of the large specimen owing to the flattening of the costie ; tin* 
interspaces show concentric striation. 

Dr. Trauth points out their affinities to Pi den n. sp. lvrumheck 
(“ Laraellibranchiaten d. Trias v. Timor ” in Wanner’s l’alu-outo- 
logie v. Timor, Lieferung XIII, Abb. XXII, 1924, pi. CXC1I, fig. 21). 
The costal interspaces in Krumbeck's form are wider than in the 
Amherst specimens. They have also affinities to Chlamys valon - 
iensis as figured by Newton 1 from Pahang, but Newton’s form has 
ribs of two orders of magnitude irregularly developed. The second 
order ribs are almost of the same size as the larger ribs, and the 
general aspect of the internal impression of C. valoniensis from 
Pahang suggests a shell very similar to the larger of the Amherst 
specimens. 

One of these specimens was recorded by Dr. Cotter ( loc . cit., 
p. 280) as “a Lima-like shell,’ 1 and fide Tipper (Cotter loc. cit., 

1 R. B. Newton : *' On Marine Triassic Lam olli branch* discovered in the Malay 
Peninsula”. Proc. Malacological Soc., IV, 1900, p.131, pL XII, fig. 1. 
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Part 1.] John Weir : Brachiopoda and LameUibranchia. 

p. 281) : “ There were two ribbed Pecten-like lamellibranchs, but 
the state of preservation was so poor that it was uncertain whether 
they belonged to Pecten or to Lima ”. Towards the margins of the 
large specimen the ornament recalls Plagiostoma striata Schloth., 
as figured by Goldfuss. The valves of P. striata are more convex, 
however, the flatness of both Burma specimens recalling the left 
valve of Chlamys rather than the usually more convex valves of a 
Plagiostoma. 

A third pectiniform specimen with radial costa? from the same 
locality (K 21-415) has the external surface applied to the matrix. 
It is indeterminable, but probably belongs to the same form as the 
other two. 

Locality. — K21-415. “ Thaungyin River, Siamese bank, S. of 
629 height >'n sheet 517 SW/3, Burma Forest Survey (B-18-12-21).” 
See also Cotter, /or. cit., p. 180 (locality 1). 

Dislribvtion.—C. valoniensis has a wide distribution in the Upper 
Trias, Rhsetic, and Lias. It has been recorded by Newton ( loc . . 
cit.), from the Myophorian Sandstone of Pahang, Malay Peninsula, 
to the south of the present Amherst locality. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE 3. 

Figs. 1 ami 2.— Ithynekonella bambanagensis Bittner. Loc. K2I-41*’. 

Figs. 3 add 4 .—Ithyucltonrllu of. jitsicostata Suess. Loc. K21-419. 

Fro. 5. —Shynchonclla of. Concordia Bittner. Loc. K21-416. 

Figs. 6 and 7. — Chlamys up. Loc. K21-415. 
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Upper Triassic Fossils from the Burmo-Siamese 
Frontier.— on Some Fossils from the Kamawkala 
Limestone. By F. Trauth, Ph.D., Custos Priv. 
Doc., Natural History Museum, Vienna. 

M Y examination of the fossils belonging to the Kamawkula Lime- 
stone on the Thaungyin River, which I have studied at Prof. 
J. IV. Gregory’s request, confirms throughout the view expressed by 
himself and his British colleagues that the material sent me is essen- 
tially Upper Trias ; but unfortunately I cannot offer a more precise 
attribution of the localities to any of the Upper Triassic Stages, 
Carnic, None, or Rhsetic. Nevertheless it seems to me, from the 
ammonites and corals, that their age is most probably Carnic to 
Noric. 

My determinations for the three localities separately may be 
stated as follows : — 

1. Loral it j/ . — K. 21 115, Thaungyin River, Siamese bank, south of 
629 feet height in sheet 517 S. W./3, Burmese Forest Purvey (B. 18- 
12 - 21 ). 

Tliccosmilia sp. 

Ostrea sp. 

Slide of same specimen. Indeterminable fragments of corals 
and echinoderms. 

K 21/415. One large and one small Pecten valve radially ribbed, 
with concentric striae in interspaces between the ribs. The form 
reminds me in a certain degree of Pecten n. sp. in L. Krumbeck, 
“ Lamellibranchiatcn -d. Trias v. Timor ” (Wanner’s “ Palaeontologie 
von Timor ” Lf. XIII, Abh. XXII, (1924). Taf. CXCII, fig. 21), 
without however being fully identical with it. It can only bo 
indicated as aff. thereto. 

R. 21/415. z. On the largest of the rock specimens sent is a 
longitudinal section of a large gastropod, which is not further deter- 
minable. With it are some indeterminable bivalve remains, crinoid 
stems, and fragments of corals. On the somewhat smaller rock 
s}>ecimen (shown by a red circle) a piece of coral is weathered out 
which seems to us to resemble Isastrcea ( Latimceandta ) norica % 
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Freeh var. minor Freeh Die Korallenfauna der Trias, ( Palceontographica , 
Vol. XXXV II, p. 26, PL VI, fig. 9) from the Upper Trias (Zlambach 
beds=Noric Stage). Less marked seemB to us the resemblance 
with Jsastrcsa hnueri Laube (Fauna von. St. Cassian, I, Abth. 
Spongitarian, Corallen etc. Denk. A lad. IFiss, Wien. Math, Nat. Kl., 
Vol. XXIV, 1865, p. 43, PI. VII, fig. 1) from the Cassian Beds 
(Upper Ladinic Stage) of the Southern Alps. 

K. 21/415. z. and two slides. Some bivalves which cannot be 
further determined than Ostrea ?, and fragments of corals and two 
sections of cchinoid stems which are oval as seen in oblique 
section. 

K 21/415 g. Crinoid stems and coral remains not more nearly 
determinable. A specimen of the same number and two slides 
with remains of Diplopora. 

These and a thin section which we have cut from a rock frag- 
ment, K 21/415, show sections of Diplopora which my colleague 
Professor Dr. J. von Pia has still further investigated (see p. 177 of this 
part ol the llecon G). They show small spherical sporangia on the 
inner wall of the stem, and resemble Diplopora phanerosphara Pia 
{Siphonecr rorticilhfrr, from the Carboniferous to the Lower Cretaceous ; 
Ahh. Zool Dolan. Gey. Wien, Vol. XI, (1920), p. 59, PI. IV, fig. 4), 
which, according to A. Rothpletz, is said to have originated in the 
Rhsetic of Hindclang in the Alps of Allgiiu. 

K 21/415 h. Coral remains and amongst them perhaps Isastrcea 
(Latimwandra) aff. nnrica Freeh, var. minor Freeh ? (Norian Stage ; 
Zlambach Beds). Also bivalve remains and among them Ostrea sp. 

K 21/415 w. marked by blue line ; single oblique sections of 
Thecosmilia sp. 

Marked by red line : Phylloccenm cf. incrassata Freeh (PaUron- 
tographua, Vol. XXXVII, p. 30, PI. VIII, figs. 11 and 13 ; from 
the Zlambach Beds, Norian Stage, of the Northern Alps), a small 
specimen, which unfortunately owing to its imperfect preservation 
cannot be quite certainly determined. 

K 21/415 y. The concentricly striated small knob on the surface 
of this specimen is manifestly a Sphairocodium, an alga, which 
is very similar to some specimens occurring abundantly in the Cassian 
Beds (Upper Ladinic Stage) of the Southern Alps. 

II. Ijocaliti/. K 21/416. Thaungyin River, both banks, from ex- 
posure between Mawpathu and Taung-u Chaungs, Sheet 456 S.E./4 
C.-12-12-21). 
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Ammonites pen. & sp. indet. Three specimens, which are not suffi- 
ciently well preserved for safe generic determination. 

Juvavites sp. aff. bulowi Dien., 1 specimen. A very incomplete am- 
monite fragment, which shows only one half of a whorl. It indicates 
diameter of about 25 mm. and thickness of about 11 mm. The ribb- 
ing might be regarded as nearest to a Juvavites allied to J. biiloun 
Dien., a species which Diener has determined as of the mixed Carnic- 
Noric fauna of the Hallstatt-Kalk of the Fcuerkogel at the Riitel- 
stein, near Aussee, in the Austrian Limestone Alps. (C. Diener, Drnl . 
Akad. IFm. Wint , Math.-Nat. Kl., Vol. XCVII, (1920), p. 469, PI. 
IX, figs. 7a. b.) The suture line is not preserved and unfortunately 
cannot be used to confirm the above reference. 

Rhynchonella sp. aff. fissicostata Suess. Six specimens which 
in form and rib ting have some features that resemble those of 
Rhynchonella fissicostata Suess from the uppermost Trias of the 
Alps (Kosscner Beds, Rhsetic Stage) ; they have however, a still 
more Btrongly incurved beak than that species. 

Rhynchonella sp. ind. One example which, though very imper- 
fectly preserved, is apparently more coarsely ribbed than the previous 
form. 

III. Locality.— K 21/417. From Kamawkala Gorge, Thaungy'in 
River, British side near and west of the Chaung- junction. Sheet 
456, S.E./4 (A.-l 3-12-21). 

Ammonites gen. & 3p. ind. The weathered remains of some 6mall 
shells, of which unfortunately not one is generically determinable. 

Trachyceras rp. One specimen of an Ammonite which retains 
a diameter of about. 48 mm. Prof. Dr. J. A. von Arthaber, to whom 1 
showed this specimen, regards it as belonging to the genus Trachy- 
ceras, but its relatively imperfect preservation does not permit of a 
specific diagnosis. The occurrence of this genus may be regarded 
as evidence of the Ladinic or Carnic Stage. Yet in view of the 
certainly Upper Triassic aspect of the scanty fauna of the Kamaw- 
kala Limestone we are inclined to regard the horizon of this Trachy- 
ceras as Camic. 

The aspect of the Kamawkala Limestone resembles in all res- 
pects the richly fosBiliferous marly limestones of the southern and 
northern Calcareous Alps, as, for example, the Cassian and Raibler 
Beds of the Southern Alps, and the Zlambach and Kossener Beds 
of the Northern Limestone Alps. 
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Upper Triassic Fossils from the Burmo-Siamese 
Frontier. A New Dasycladacea, Holosporella 
siamensis NOV. GEN., NOV. SP., WITH A DESCRIPTION 
of the Allied Genus Acicnlella Pia. By Julius 
Pia, Ph.d., Professor, Natural History Museum, 
Vienna. (With Plate 4.) 

A MONG some pahconlological material sent by Prof. J. W. Gregory 
to my friend Dr. F. Trauth for comparison with types 
preserved at Vienna there was a slide, containing a few puzzling 
fossils. Dr. Trauth presumed they might he algae and showed them 
to me. They proved to belong to an interesting new genus of 
Dasycladaccae. Our scanty knowledge of other Triassic members 
of this family from Eastern Asia is summarized in my paper on 
l)asycladace;e Irom the Moluccas (Pia, 1924). 

The slide transmitted by Prof. Gregory and a rock-fragment, 
lrom which it had been obtained were labelled as iollows: - 

K 21-415, g Kumawkala Limestone. Thaungyin (Thoung- 
yeng) Ui\or, Frontier of Burma and Siam, N. ol Myawadi (ca. 
N10 nl mouth of Sal win River). Siamese bank, s. of <>29 height in 
sheet .>17 S\V,‘J, Burma Forest Survey (B-18-12-21). Opposite the 
hill Lewa Taung. 

Prof. Gregory and Dr. Trauth agreed in presuming that the 
age of the rock is Upper Triassic, though the scarcity and bad 
preservation of the fossil annuals in it prevented a sure determina- 
tion. The lossil alga described below furnishes no evidence bear- 
ing on the stratigrapkicnl (question, as it belongs to a genus 
hitherto unknown to science. As will be, shown later, all the species 
susceptible of close comparison with our new fossil arc of Triassic 
age, so that at any rate the result of the palseobotanical investi- 
gation is not opposed to the conclusions drawn from the other fossils. 

The general shape of the fossil is cylindrical, with a rather thick 
wall and an axial perforation piercing the cylinder from end to end 
(or nearly so at least). The wall consists of a single layer of 
globules. They were originally hollow, with a thin membrane of 
calcium carbonate. At present some of them are filled with trans- 
parent calcitc crystals, some with darkish sediment. Obviously 
the later wore already opened, when they were imbedded in the 

K 
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rock. More worn spheres are reduued to hemispherical depressions 
on the outer side of the cylinder. The walls of the globules often 
coalesce, but in some instances one can easily sec a dark line 
separating them from each other. 

Measurements. 

Out or diamotiT of cylinder .... about nun. 

lliamotcr of ronti.il perforation . . . „ O-lumni. 

Diameter of globulrs ..... M 0-12 nun. 

Thickness of menibrano 0-0 1 mm. 

Numbei of "lobules to be seen on a cross-section . „ 10. 

It would be practically impossible to determine the systematic 
position of this fossil without the knowledge of a single small rock- 
specimen preserved in the Geological Collection of Munich and 
containing Diplopora pha nerospora . I have given a thorough des- 
cription of this alga in 1920 and a new reconstruction of it in 1926. 
{Sec also Hirmer's Text-book of Palseobotanv, 1927, pp. 72-73). For 
our present purpose it is sufficient to copy three of ray former figures 
(PI. 4, figs. 10-12 of this paper) and to draw attention to the following 
peculiarities. Inside the normal skeleton of Diplojwra j'hancros- 
pora enshrouding the axial cell and the proximal parts of the 
branches there is another tube of calcium carbonate, built up of 
hollow spheres, just as in our fossil. Its contour is undulating, 
not straight, but this is certainly only a specific character. I have 
shown that these globules must be interpreted as the sporangia 
situated in the axial cell of the alga. This is a primitive condition 
not observable in recent Dasycladaceae, but quite general among 
Paleozoic and early Mesozoic genera. 

From a comparison with Diplojtora phanerospora it becomes 
obvious, that the Siamese fossil is the sporangial tube of a Dasy- 
cladacea otherwise devoid of calcification. Whether this was a 
Diplopora it is not possible to say. For we may safely assume, 
that very different genera had the same arrangement of the sporan- 
gia. Nor, is it possible to decide, whether the organs contained in 
the globules were cysts or free gametes. The living Dasycladacesc 
do not behave uniformly in this respect. 

The exact age of Diplopora phanerospora is not known, though 
it is probably Triassic. 

There is one other fossil alga to be compared with our new 
species. It is not sufficient in itself to explain the homologies 
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Fig. 1. — Three oblique diagrammatic sections of lime-skoletons, to show the probable 
homologies. 

(a) Holosporella siamensis. xSO. 

(b) Diplopora phanerospora. x30. 

(c) AcicMla bacillum x60. 


of the later. But it is of interest to us, because it gives another 
example of a calcified axial cell-content without outer skeleton, 
and because its exact stratigraphic position is known. I named 
this fossil Aciculella bacillum in Hirmer’s Text-book (p. 86), but no 
detailed description or figure was given. I take the opportunity 
to make good this omission. 
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Aciculella hacillum appears as small, massive rods of carbonate of 
lime, without central channel. Immediately below the surface there 
is a layer of spherical holes. It seems that they opened originally — 
not only when damaged — on the surface. Occasionally isolated 
cavities of the same pattern as those just described are to be seen 
inside the main layer. 


Measurements of Aciculella hacillum. 

Diameter of rods ..... about 0*4 — 0-7 mm. 

tt ii cavities * . . ii 0*1 mm. 

Number of cavities to be seen on a cross-section „ 15 

Aciculella very much resembles Aricvlaria. It is, however, 
jighlv improbable, that it had the very specialised organisation 
of this much younger genus, which seems to have developed from 
Terquemrlla in late Cretaceous time only. Nor could T detect nnv 
trace of a pointed end in mv specimens of Aciculella. T deem 
it much more probable, that we have to deal with the content of 
an “ endospore ” axial cell. It must be supposed that at the time 
when calcification began, assimilation and circulation were stopped. 
The axial cell was gradually filled with lime from the growing 7 wint 
downward, mainly from the supply of material stored in thcrool- 
cell. "When the alga died and broke to pieces, the gametes or the 
cysts in which they were contained — escaped from the cavities by 
the pores. 

I obained the rock-specimen with Ariculdla through the kindness 
of the late Prof. L. v. Loczy. It was collected by Dr. St. v. Ferenczi 
in the so-called Choes-dolomite of middle Triassie age Pia, 1919 
at Vagluha, Inovec Mountains in the Western Carpathians. I deter- 
mined in the same slides Diflopora anvvlala. The Ladinic age of 
the rock is therefore absolutely certain. 

It might he doubted whether the Siamese alga is generically 
different from Aciculella. However, in my first definition of the 
later genus- ^considered the lack of an axial perforation to be an 
essential character. I should prefer to retain this definition as it 
stands, unless clear proof can be found showing the close resemblance 
between the two species with respect to the vegetative organs, 
lor this reason I propose the name Holosjioulla siamensis for the 
alga from the Thaungyin River. 
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I have to thank Prof. Gregory and Dr. Trauth for drawing my 
attention to this interesting specimen of Holosporella ; and the Hunga- 
rian Geological Survey for lending me the specimens of A ciculella 
as well as much other valuable material. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 4. 

Each specimen is surrounded in the drawings by a zone of sediment. The 
skeletons are mostly bright on dark ground. 

Figs. 1-0. Holosporella siamensis nov. gen., nov. sp. X35. 

1. Nearly longitudinal section. Sporangia and axial perforation filled with 
caloite. 

2. Longitudinal section. Sporangia much damagtd. All cavities filled with 
detritus. 

3. Oblique seotion. Sporangia partly opened ; limits between their walls 
very sharp. 

4. Oblique section. Axial cavity filled with calcite, spoiangia mostly broken* 

5. Cross-section. Preservation like fig. 4. 

6. Oblique section. Axial hole filled with detritus. 

. Figs. 7-9. Aciculella bacillum Pia. 

7. Cross -seotion. X24. 

8. Oblique section, nearly axial. X22. 

9. Probably tangential seotion. X24. 

Figs. 10 ‘12. Diplopora phanerospora Pia. Oblique sections* X 10. f Drawings 
already published in 1920 and reproduced here for comparison). 

10. Sterile specimen. 

11. Fertile specimen. Sporangia filled with calcite. 

12. Fertile specimen. Sporangia opened and filled with detritus. 
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The Occurrence of Cretaceous Cephalopods in 
the 4 Red Beds ’ of Kalaw, Southern Shan States, 
Burma. By Cyrii. S. Fox, D.Sc., M.I.Min.E., F.G.S., 
Officiating Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 

Red beds, consisting of soft sandstones and shales with calcareous 
conglomerates, are well exposed around the station of Kalaw (96° 35' : 
20° 38') in the Southern Shan States of Burma. These ‘ Red Beds ’ 
of Kalaw comprise part of C. S. Middlemiss ’ * Purple Sandstone 
Zone ’ ( Genl . Report of Geol. Surr., India for 1899-1900, p. 143). 
T. H. La Touche 1 , writing of the Purple Sandstone zone, considered 

it “ to be the equivalent of the Namyau series The only 

difference is the presence in Middlemiss’ area, of interbedded con- 
glomerates, of considerable coarseness and thickness, apparently at 
several different horizons ; and of thin seams of coal ”. 

The marine (brachiopod) fauna of the Namyau series has been 
described by S. S. Buckman 2 . He thought, the Namyau series might 
be divided into two parts- a lower fossiliferous limestone part with 
brachiopods of Bathonian affinities and an upper unfossiferous part 
with soft purple sandstones and shales. For the former Mr. Buckman 
suggested the name Namyau Limestones and for the latter Namyau 
Shales. Of these two parts he wrote* : “ It may be they are two 
quite distinct formations, differing considerably in date. It may be 
that the Namyau Shales are not sequential on the Namyau Lime- 
stones — that after the deposition of the Limestones there may have 

occurred the main synclination with subsequent denudation, 

antecedent to the deposition of the Namyau Shales.” 

In 1922 during his examination of the Loi-an coal-field, 3 miles 
east of Kalaw G. de P. Cotter 4 found the following plant fossils in 
the coal-measures of Middlemiss’ ‘ Purple Sandstone zone ’ 

Filicales : Cladophlebis denticulata (Brong.). 

Gingkoales : Gingkoites digitata (Brong.). 


1 Mem. Otd. 8urv. India, Vol. XXXIX, pt. 2/1913, p. 306. 
* Pal. Indiea, New Series, Vol. IH, Mem. No. 2, 1917. 


* Ibid, p. 210. 

4 Unpublished " Confidential Report on the Loi-an Coal-field ” by G. de P. Cotter, 
Geol. 8wv., India, 1922. 
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Coniferales : Pagiophyllum divaricalum (Buub.). BrachyphyUum 
expansum (Sterub.). 

Beunettitales : PtUophyUum sp. cf. P. (non Otozamites) hislopi 

(Oldh.). 

lncertae sedis ; Podozamites dislans (Morris). 


Of those fossils Dr. Cotter wrote : — “ Gingkoitcs digilala is a 
cosmopolitan Jurassic species, Pagiophyllum divaricalum occurs in 
the lowermost Cretaceous (Umia) group of Kachh, BrachyphyUum 
eu pansum (Feistmantel’s Pachyphyllum heterophyllum ) occurs in the 
Vcmavaram beds (age upper Lias to lower Oolite) PtilophyUum 
hislopi is also found at Vcmavaram, 1 while Podoiamitcs distans 
is found in the Lias at Ilajmahal. The age of the coal is therefore 
Jurassic, but it is not yet possible to state whether it is Lias or 

Oolite the fossil flora definitely proves the coal-measures 

to be later than the Plateau limestone,* and close in age to the Nam- 
yau series of La Touche, which contain a brachiopod fauna of Batho- 
uian (Lower Oolite) age.” Dr. Cotter also expressed the view that 
the ‘ Bed Beds ’ of Kalaw were considerably younger than the Loi- 
au coal-measures and hinted that they might even be Cretaceous in 


age. 

My duties in connection with the coal-fields of Burma took me 
to Kalaw in January 1929. 1 was aware of the possible two-fold 
character of the Namyau series of the Northern Shan States and the 
probability that Middlcmiss' ‘ Purple Sandstone zone ’ might have 
a three-fold character, as it might comprise (1) the * Red Beds * 
of Kalaw, (2) the Loi-an coal-measures and (3) the equivalents of the 
Kapeng beds. 

At the time of my visit to Kalaw an effort was being made to 
improve the local Race Course, and, to fill up the hollows in the track, 
material was being taken from the Red Beds — 
from the little hillock (with a small pagoda on 
it) between the Railway Station and the Kalaw Hotel. The strata 
exposed in the cuttings were very soft, friable sandstones and shales 
of a purplish red colour. The beds dip westward (i.e., towards the 
hillock and the Race Course) at about 25°. The section laid bare 
probably represented 30 feet of the strata. At this place, with the 


> Red Beds ' of Kalaw. 


1 Jurassic (Rajmahal plant beds) strata in the coastal strip of the Madras (CoromandaJ) 
coast. 

* Upper Plateau limestone (Anthracolithic) is roughly equivalent to the Upper and 
Middle Produotus limestone of the Punjab Salt Range. 
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help of my interpreter, orderly and a few coolies, I collected two 
baskets full of fragments of sandstone in which evidences of fossils 
were visible. Unfortunately the material was exceedingly fragile 
and easily crumbled to pieces. In spite of the greatest care only 
two specimens survived the train and sea journeys to Calcutta. 
Dr. Cotter, then Palaeontologist to the Geological Survey of India, 
examined these two specimens. He has provisionally recognised 
them as follows : — No. K 24/865 as Turrilites sp. eurdiffeanus (?) 
and No. K 24/866 as Baoditcs sp. vagina (?) (compare Plates 
LXXXfX and XCI respectively in Pal. lndica , series I and III, Vol. I. 
1861-1865). The specific determinations are of course open to emen- 
dation, but Dr. Cotter was in no doubt that these Cephalopods wore 
similar to those in the Trichiuopoly beds of the Madras Coromandel 
Coast, which are Upper (Ariyalur) to Middle (Utatur) Cretaceous in 


Loi-an coal-measures. 


age. 

The terrestrial flora of these beds have already been discussed 
and it has been shown that the Loi-an coal-measures are Lower 
Oolite to Liassic in age. The exact correlation ol 
the Loi-an strata with the Namyau Limestone 
must always remain uncertain, as the age of the latter is based on a 
marine fauna. The probability is that they arc very dose in age. 
There is thus evidence of shore conditions in Liassic times in flic 
Madras region on the one hand and in the Southern Shan States 
on the other. Fluviatiie conditions were present in the Kajmahal 
area and, contemporaneously, marine deposition was in progress in 
the Northern Shan States. The non-recognition ol Jurassic strata in 
Assam and the presence of Cretaceous fossils on the southern margin 
of the Shillong plateau support Mr. Buckman’s idea of a transgression 
of the sea in Upper Cretaceous times. 

The age of the Napeng beds of the Northern Shun States was 
finally established as Rhestic by Miss M. Healy. 1 These beds in the 
Southern Shan States should therefore underlie 
p 8 ' Dr. Cotter’s Loi-an coal-measureB and overlie 

the Upper Plateau limestone. A series of hard sandstones and 
conglomerates, quite distinct from the soft * Red Beds ’ of Kalaw, 
occur south-south-west of Legating (96° 30' : 20° 50'), roughly east 
of the Thazi-Kalaw road, about the 38th mile from Thazi. My 
examination of these beds was very hurried, but there is little 


1 Pal. Indian, New Serial, Vol. II, Mem. No. 4, 1808. 
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doubt that they underlie the coal-measures in the synclinal of the 
] >g<mng ridge. The Plateau limestones are exposed further west 
along the railway line from Thazi to Kalaw. Unfortunately I was 
unable to find any fossils in these sandstones and conglomerates, so 
that their correlation with the Napeng beds cannot be insisted on. 
They are, however, older than the coal-measures of the Kalaw region 
and, in view of the Cretaceous cephalopods much older than the 
* Bed Beds ’ of Kalaw. 

From the evidence now available the stratigraphies] succession 
of the Mesozoic formations of the Shan plateau may provisionally 
be classified as follows : — 


Age. Northern Shan States. Southern Shan States. 


Cretaceous 


•Jurassic 


{ Upper . Nazujau Shales. 
Middle . 

Lower . 


Break . 


er 

Solite 
.-J Lower 


I Oolite 
l Lias 


• Namyau Limestones. 


4 Bed Beds ’ of Kalaw. 


• Loi-an coal-measures. 


Trias 


Permian . 


Break . 

f Rhsctic . Napeng Beds. 

4 Keupei . 

L Bun ter Beds at mile 38 Thazi Road* 

Break. 

f Upper . 

< Middle . Upper Plateau limestone. Upper Plateau limestone. 

L Lower . 


Although no Cretaceous fossils have previously been found on the 
Shan plateau there are records of the discovery of ammonites, of 
Distribution of Creta- believed Cretaceous forms, in the Arakan Yoma 
ceous beds east of Penin- and the Assam hills bordering Burma. W. 
sular India. Theobald 1 secured a single specimen. Ammo- 

nites ( Schlanbachia ) inflalus, Sow. from near the village of Ma-i 
(94° 13' : 19° 20') in the Sandoway district, Arakan. F. Noetling* 
picked up an ammonite (evidently derived from beds in the Patkoi 


1 Mem, Oeul. Sure., India, Vol. X, 1873, p. 311. 

• Bee. Geol. Sun., India, Vol. XXVI, 1891, p. 34. 
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range) in the Hukong Valley. H. H. Hayden found an ammonite 
in the Naga Hills and recorded that T. H. La Touche had found 
Cretaceous echinoids in the Lushai Hills. 1 Fossiliferous Cretaceous 
strata have long been known from the southern scarps of the Shillong 
plateau about Tharia Ghat (91° 45' : 25° 11') and Jowai (92° 12' : 
25° 27') in Assam. 2 * The Cretaceous beds of Trichinopoly 8 along the 
east coast of Madras have been known for a still longer period. E. 
Spengler has shown that 50 per cent, of the specimens of the Creta- 
ceous fauna of Assam are identical with species from the Ariyalur 
group of the Trichinopoly (Madras) beds. 4 * * Among the more interest- 
ing Assam Cretaceous forms are : — 

Stigmatopygus elatus from Tharia Ghat and Jowai, 

Ostrea ( Alectryonia ) ungulata from Sokha and Wahmlein, 

Nerita divaricata from Tharia Ghat, 

Lyria crassicosta ,, ,, „ 

Baculites vagina „ „ „ 

Turrilites ( Heteroceras ) cf. hornbyense, Wliiteaves, also from Tharia 
Ghat. 

Spengler concluded that both in Assam and in the Pondicherry 
(Madras) areas the Cretaceous fauna indicated a Senonian age. 

From the fact that the Cretaceous fauna in the Himalayan and 

Tibetan strata is quite different from that in the rocks of the Assam 

_ . . . and Madras areas it must be concluded that these 

Oeneral conclusions. . , , , 

two marine areas were separated by a land barrier 

in Cretaceous times. This belief is supported by the evidence of the 

coal seams, suggestive of a shore line, of Upper Cretaceous age in the 

Garo Hills tract of western Assam. 

It is difficult to trace the changes in the distribution of sea and 
land in this region previous to the Senonian epoch of the Cretaceous 
period. However, it is clear, from the widespread occurrences of an 
Antkracolithic (Permian) fauna In Burma and the Himalayan region, 
followed by the almost isolated position of the Napeng (Rhaetic) 

1 Bee. Oedt. Bum., India, Vol. XL, 1910, p. 288. 

* Mem. Oeol. Bum., India, Vol. VII, 1871, p. 181 ; Bee. Oeol. Sum. India, Vol. 1, 1868 ; 
Hid, Vol. VII, 1874 ; Vol. XV, 1882 ; Vol. XX, 1887 ; and Vol. LV, 1924 ; also Pal. 
Indiea, New Series, Mem. No. 1, 1923. 

• Mem. Oeol. Bum., India, Vol. IV, 1862 ; Her. Oeol. Bum.. India. Vol. XXVIII. 1895 ; 
Pal. Indiea, eerie* I and HI, VoL T, 1861-66 ; eerie* V, Vol. II, 1967-68 ; eerie* VI. Vol. 
HT, 1870-71 ; and eerie* VIIT, Vol. IV. 1872-73. 

4 Pal. Indiea, New Series, Vol. VIII, Mom. No. 1, 1923 (also Kossmat : * Untersuohun- 

pen uber die Siidindische kreideformalion,* III, BeUrdgt /Sr Paldontclogie, etc., XI, 1898. 

p. 134). 
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marine fauna in the Northern Shan States, that extensive land con- 
ditions were prevalent in the early epochs — Bunter and Keuper — 
of the Mesozoic era. A similarly restricted sea evidently existed in 
the Lower Jurassic period (as indicated by the marine fauna of the 
Namyau Limestones) but with the closing epochs of the Cretaceous 
period a great marine transgression was in progress. This ocean 
appears to have attained its maximum extent about the time of the 
eruption of the basaltic lavas (the Deccan volcanic period) in the 
Peninsular region of India. 
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Part Z (out of print). — Geology of Shciani Hills Caibouifeums lose il.s froai Tenasserim. 
Boring at Chandemugore. Granite in Tavoy and Morgui. 

Part 4 (out of print ).— Geology of country between Ck.ppar Rift and Harnai in Baluchistan, 
Geology of part of Tonas&eihn Valley with special icference to Tenduu-Kamapying Coal- 
field. Magnetite containinc Manganese and Alumina. Hi&lopite. 

Vox.. XXVIT, 1894. 

Part 1 ( out of print ). — Annnal report for 1803. Bhaaanwala Coal-field, Salt-range, Punjab. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — ratroleum from Burma. Singaroni Coal-field, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Gohna Landslip, Garhwal. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Cambrian Formation of Huslcrn Salt-range. Oiridih (Karhaxbari) 
Coal-fields. Chipjjed (?) Flints in Upper Miocene of Burma. Velates Schmideliana, 
Chemn., and Provelaten grandis. Sow. sp., m Tertiary Formation of India and Burma. 

Part 4 ( out of print ). — Geology of Wtintho in Upper Butikj Eehinoids from Upper Cretaceous 
System of BuluchislAn. Highly Phospbatic Jlka I'eridotites hilrusivo in Lower Gondwana 
Rooks of Bengal. Mica-Hyt t - 1 ^thtue- Hern blonde- Peridot ite in Bengal. 
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Vou XXVIII, 1895. ' 

P*rt 2 . — Annual report for 1894. Orotaoeous Formation of Pondicherry. Early allusion 
eo Barren Island. Bibliography of Barren island and Narcondam from 1884 to 1894. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Orotaoeous Bocks of Southern India and geographical conditions during 
later cretaceous times. Experimental Boring for Potroleum at Sukkur from October 
1893 to March 1895. Tertiary system in Burma. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Jadeite and othor rocks, from Tammaw in Upper Burma. Geology of 
Tochi Valley. Lower Gondwanas in Argentina. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Igneous Kooks of Giridih (Kurliurbarec) Coal-field and tlioir Contact 
Effects. Vindkyan system south of Sono and their relation to so-called Lower Vindhyans. 
Lower Vindkyan area of Bone Valley. Tertiary system in Burma. 

Vol. XXIX, 189a 

Part 1 (out of print), — Annual report for 1S95. Acicular inclusions in Indian Garnets. Oiigin 
and Growth of Garnets and of their Miciojk'ginatithi intorgrowfcbs in Pyroxtnio rocks. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Ultra-basic rocks and derived minerals of Cln.dk (Magnesite) hills, ami 
Other localities near Salem, Madras. Corundum localities in Salem and Coimbatore dis- 
tricts, Madras. Corundum and Kvunitc in Munbbum district, Bengal. Ancient Geogi ,ipb> 

. of “ Gondwana-land.” Notes. 

Part 3. — Igneous Bocks from the Tochi Valley. Notes. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Steatite mines, Minbu district, Burma. Lower Viudlijan (Subkaimur) 
area of Sone Valley, Rcwah. Notes. 

Vot.. XXX, 1897. 

Pari 1 . — Annual report for 189C. Norite and associated Rud' 1 Dykes and Ln va-flowb in .Sou them 
India. Genus Vertebraria. On Olossopteris and Vertcbruria. 

Part 2. — Cretaceous Deposits of Bond ic hen i. Notco. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Flow strurtuie in fcuoous dyke. < »li\ iue-noiite dykei at (Yuiiour. 
Excavations for corundum near I'nlukucl, Salem District. (J/miU'ii-o of com I at J'al.ma 
in Bikanir. Geological specimens collected b\ Afghan- Ikduch Boundarv Don mission of 

1890. 

Part 4 (out of print).- Nemalito from Afghanistan. Dmiit/-bar\t' t ;i»'l. u. S d» in cliKtuct, 
Madras Presidency. Worn femur of llippupotm.-ui irravndicuH, Guwt ami I .do., limn 
Lower Pliocene of Burma. Supposed coal at Jaintia, Bnxa Deni*. iVnirsmn l'n/un- 
on micas. Notes. 


Vol. XXXI, 1904. 

Part 1 (oui of print ). — Prefatory Notice. Cupper-ore near Komai, DarjeoliiiL' diotriot. Zcwan 
beds in Vihi district, Kashmir. Foal dej-osit^. of Isa Khel, Mianuali district, Punjab. 
Um-Rileng coal-beds, Assam. Sapphirhie-bearing rook from Vizagapatam District* 
Miscellaneous Notes. Assays. 

Part 2 (out of print).— Lt.Genl, 0. A. McMahon. Cyclobus Hayden i Dinner. AurilcTons 
Occurrences of Chota Nacpur, Bengal. On the feasibility of introducing modem methods 
of Coke-making at East Indian Railway Collieries, with supplementary note by Director, 
Geological Survey of India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Upper Palaeozoic formations of Eurasia. Glaciation and History of 
Bind Valley. Haloritos in Trias of Baluchistan. Geology and Mineral Resources of 
Mayurbhanj. MisceUaneous Notes. 

Part 4 ( out of print ).— -Geology of Upper Assam. Auriferous Occurrences of Assam. Curious 
occurrence of Scapolite from Madras Presidency. Miscellaneous Notes. Index* 


Vol. XXXII, 190 5. 

Part 1 (out of print ).— Review of Mineral Production of India during 1898—1903. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — General report, April 1903 to Decomber 1904. Geology of Provinces 
of Tsang and t) in Tibet. Bauxite in India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 [out of print ). — Anfchracolithic Fauna from Subansiri Gorge, Assam. Elephas Antiquus 
(Namadicus) in Godavari Alluvium, Triassio Fauna of Tropitos-Umestono of Ryans. 
Arublvgonite in Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4.- 6. : ianey notices of II. B. Medlicott and W. T. Blnnford. Kangra Earthquake of 
4th April Index to Volume XXXII. 
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Vox. XXXIII, 1806. 


Part 1 (out of prild). -Mineral Production of India during 1904. Pleistocene Movement in 
Jndian Peninsula. Recent Changes in Course of Kam-tu River, Northern Shan States, 

1 °,. Gol t. teik G <wgo. Geology and Mineral Resources of Karnaul District 
(Patiala State). Miscellaneous Notes. 

ParlJ (out of print).— General report for 1905. Lashio Coal-fiold, Northern Shan tStates. 
Namma, Mansang and Man-se-le Coal-fields, Northern Shan States, Burma. M isoeUaneons 


/•art 3 (out of print ).— Petrology and Manganese-oro Deposits of Sausar Tahsil, Chhindwara 
distaet, Central Provinces. Geology of part of valley of Kannan River in Nagpur and 
Notes Wara Central Provinces. Manganito from Sandur HUIb. Miscellaneous 


Part i^ °J Pc* 1 * 1 ) — CwnpjMiUcn and Quality of Indian Coals. Classification of the Vindhyan 
Index to VbtameXXXI H* 0i ranna with ,efetCu0e t0 lhe Diamond-bearing Deposits. 



Vou XXXIV, 1906. 

Tri.issic Fauna fi 
Occurrences * 

n /!/ dliJnm11 Miscellaneous Notes. 

rl.tn.y l>xoduction oj Indk. during 1905. Nummulitea Douvillci, with 

r n r*°, a Z f >lml Dl : tr i h ^ n 01 Jlidian NuwmuUiCb. Auiiieious Tracts in Southern 
I’futAulu, °- f U A U,ei ,CS ? t J* ar01 a ’ Cent! ill Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes, 

, 1*1 ' "^yd^onOjat^:.- in L«n\ r er Cluudwinlhstiict, Burma. Lavas of Pavagad 

V>] l f Uoiu TaIevadi > Uelgauin dmliict, and Gibbhile from 

J 1 v r,ct * Cla r lllUlliou of Tertiary intern in Sind uilh reference to 
Aonai disl 1 1 but j on oi Eocene liebinoidca. 

1 Tii In "r , ^ d *PJ}5 uucl ^ az i lra CouHieJib, Upper Assam, Makum Coal-fields between 

i., ^ llAl .^ aihd:,I1 e l^treasim. Kobat Anticline, near Sciktcin, Mying\an district, Upper 
GWvn t!Tv nitr ( ° f Anticline, Upper Puma. Northern part of 

\ari *>f itninr^T* J ? b ? ict » ^PP C1 Uuuna. Lrcynia Multitubeieulata* from 

^ari of Jjalucnislan .md bind, index to Volume XXXIV. 


Vou XXXV, 1907. 

^ 7 M° r1, <or Urlhopljraguiiua and Lepiducy < lina in Num- 

f!acea district.' ^ olunv LT of 22tld October 1903 at Lokuchi and neighborhood, 

1 ^ C \ U ^ Chm af - Ua.vpjo, Noithern Shan States. 

*• ***** 

*i ir fc 0y . t,f Glacier, in Northwest Uin.aiava. R- Kotos on 

XYV V 0 ! LailRul- O-Kote. on ecitaiu Ulacieis in Kumaou! Index to Volune 


Port l 


vol. XXXVI, 1907-08. 


m.j- 1 0 ^ yr ”‘l ), ~ Petr . o . lo S ical Btud y of Rocks from hill trootr, Viza ga pa tam district 

^ass^s visas 

Fart ?*? 8, , B ^ kl,ddatRl:l ‘ e Pemo-BarbonSerous Phinte toom'l^sbn^’ **** fa °“ BngU 

Production of India during 1906. Ammonites of Bagh Beds. 

Marine fossils in Yenangyaung oil-field. Upper Burma. Freshwater 
ehelto of gnus Batissa in Yenangyaung oilfield. Upper Buma. New sUciiofn™. 

did,not U Tlrr«r R Jpper Ml S oen ? °* D“ rnul - Structure and age of lauugtiio tniL. JJ yiugyan 
Kfliihfn’ {ftf M Burma ’ itom Sedimentary rooks of Oman (Ambia)/ ffiZta 

iar JSa^ BsJiss n y — •* ^ »*» *5c 
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fan 4 (out of print).— Pseudo-Fucoids from Pub sandstones at Vovt Ifnnro, and ttoA 
Vindhyan series. Jadeifee in Kaohin Hills, Upper Burma. Wetohok-Yedwet Pegu out- 
crop, Magwe distriot, Upper Bnrma. Group of Manganates, comprising Hollandite, 
Pfeuonulane and Corona dite. Oocurrenoe of Wolfram in Nagpur distriot. Central 
Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XXXVI. 

Vol. XXXVH, 1008-09. 

Part 1 (out of print). "-General report for 1907. Mineral Production of India during 1907. 

n Occurrence of striated boulders In Blaini formation of Simla. Miscellaneous Notes. 

ran 2 (out of print ). — Tertiary and Post-tertiary Freshwater Deposits of Baluchistan and 
troi JP 00 |°8? nnd Mineral Besources of Ra jpipla State. Suitability of sands in Rajmahal 
Hills for glass manufacture. Three new Manganese -bearing minerals : — Vrodenburgite, 
oitopante and Juddite. Laterites from Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

7 art 3 (rat o/ Southern part of Gwegyo HillB, including Payagyigon-Ng&shandaung 
Oil-field. Silver-lead mines of Bawdwin, Northern Shan States. Slud volcanoes of 
Arakan Coast, BurdK 

Part rf.— -Gypsum Deposits in Hastiipur district, United Provinces. Gondwanss and related 
marine sedimentary system of Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XXXVII. 

Vol. XXXVIII, 1909-10, 

Pari 7.— General report for 1908. Mineral Production of India during 1908. 

Part 2 (out of print).— Os tree la ti margins ta in “ Yenangyaung stage” of Burma. China- 
clay and Fire s. iay deposits in Rajmahal Hills. Coal at Gilhurria in Rajmahal hills. 
Pegu Inlier at Ondwe, Magwe district. Upper Burma. Salt Deposits of Rajputana. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 . — Geology of Saiawa n, Jh&lawan, Mekran and the State, of Las Bela. 1-fippurite 'bearing 
Limestone in Seistan and Geologv of adjoining region. Fusulinidm from Afghanistan. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4 . — Geology and Prospects of Oil in Western Promo and Kama, Lower Burma (including 
Namayan, Padaung, Taungbogri and Ziaing). Recorrelation of Pegu system in Burma 
with notes on Horizon of Oil -bearing Strata (including Geology of Fadaukpin, Banbyin 
and Aukmanein). Fossil Fish Teeth from Pegu system, Burma. Northern part of V«- 
nangyat Oil -field. Iron Ores of Qhanda, Central Provinces. Geology of Aden Ifinterlund. 
Petrological Notes on rocks near Aden. Upper J u rassic Fossi Is near Aden. Misrella neons 
Notes. Index to Volume XXXVIIL 

Vol. XXXIX, 1910. 

Quinquennia J Review of Mineral Production of India during H)0f to 1908. 

Pol. XL, 1918. 

Part 7. — Pre-Carboniferous Life -Pro vinces. Lakes of .Salt Range in the Punjab. Preli- 
minary survey of certain Glaciers in Himalaya. D. — Notes on certain glaciers in Hkkim. 
New Mammalian Genera and Species from Tortiaries of India. 

Part 2 ( ovf oj print). — Geiicjal l'cpn tfci 1909. Mincial Pi eduction of India during 190l>. 

I art 3.-— Revised Classification of Tetany Fieshwster Deposit** of India. Revision of SJlunau. 
Tiias Sequence m Kashmir Fenestella-bcai ing beds in Kashmi". 

Pari 4 (ovf of print). — Alum Shale and Alum Mauufaciuic, Kalabagh, Mianw&li district, 
Punjab. Coal-fields in North-Eastern Assai.;. Sedimentary Deposition of Oil. Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XL. 

Vol. XLI, 1911-12. 

Part /. — Age and continuation in Depth of Manganese-ores of Nagpui -Balaghat Au*a, Cential 
pr. -Vinces. Mongaccse-oze deposits of Rangpnr State, Bengal, and Distribution of Gondite 
Series in India. Baluchistan Eartliquake of 21st October 1909. Identity of Ostrca 
Promeusis, Ncetling, from Pegu System of Burma and Ostrea Digitalina, Eichwald from 
Miocene of Europe. Mr. T, R. Blyth. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 . — General report for 1910. Devonian Fossils from Chitral, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Himalayas. Sections in Pir Panjal Range and Sind Valley, Kashmir. 

Part 3.— Mineral Production of India during 1910, Saiuarakitc and other minerals in Nellore 
District, Madras \ residency. Coal in Namchik Valley, Upper Assam. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Pa t 4. - Pegu -Eocene Succession in Minbu District near Ngap*. Geology of Henzada Distriot, 
Lurma. Geology i f Louar Lake with note on Lonar Soda Deposit. International Geo- 
logical CLngr as <'t Siookkolm. Miscellaneous Notes. Index. Volume XLL 
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Vo L. XUI, 1922. 

Part L — Survival of Miooene Oyster In Recent Seas. Silurian Fossils from Kashmir. Hlfrlitc 
from Salt Range. Gold-bearing Deposits of Mong Long, Hsipaw State, Northern Shan 
States, Burma. Steatite Deposits, Idar State. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 .'— General Report for 1911. Dicotyledonous Leaves from Coal Measures of Assam. 

Foting Glader, Kumaon, Himalaya, June 1911. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Pari 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 191 1. Kodurite Series. 

Pari 4 . — Geological Reconnaissance through Dehong Valley, being Geological Results of Abor 
Expedition, 1911-12. Traverse Aoross the Naga HillB of Assam. Indian Aerolites. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 


Vol. XLIII, 1913. 

Pari 1 {out of print ). — General Report for 1912. Garnet ob a Geological Barometer. Wolfra- 
mite in Tavoy District, Lower Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 {out qf print). — Mineral Production of India airing 1912. Relationship of the Himalaya 
to the Indo-Gangetio Plain and the Indian Peninsula. Hambergite from Kashmir. 

Pari ^.^Contributions to the geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China: I. Bhamo- 
Teng-Yueh Area : II. Petrology of Voloanic Rocks of Teng-Tueh District. The Kirana 
Hills. Banswal Aerolite. 

Part 4. — Gold-bearing Alluvium of Chindwin River and Tributaries. Correlation of Siwaliks 
with Mammal Horizons of Europe. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of 
Yfinnan in Western China : III. Stratigraphy of .Ordovician and Silurian Beds of Western 
Yfinnan, with Provisional Palaeontological Determinations. Notes on “ Camarocrinus 
Asiaticus *’ from Burma. 


, Vol. XLIV, 1914. 

Part 1 {mil of print). — General Report for 1913. Carbonaceous Aerolite from Rajputana. 

Nummulites as Zone Fossils, with description of some Burmese species. 

Part 2. — Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : IV. 
Country around Yunnan Fu. Dyke of white Trap from Pench Valley Coal-field, Chliind- 
wara District, Central Provinces. Mineral concessions during 1913. 

Pait .3.— Coal-seams near Yaw River, Pakokku District, Upper Burma. The Monazite Sands 
of Travancore. Lower CretaceouB Fauna from Gieumal Sandstone and Chikkim series. 
Indarotos salmontanus Pilgrim. Future Beheading of Son and Rer Rivers by Hasdo. 
Part rf.— Salt Deposits of Cis-lndus Salt Range. Teeth referable to Lower Siwalik Creodont 
genus Dissopsalis Pilgrim. Glaciers of Dliauli and Lissar Valleys, Kumaon Himalaya, 
September 1912. Miscellaneous Notes. 


Vol. XLV, 1915. 

Part /. — New Siwalik Primates. Brachiopoda of Namyau Beds of Burma. Miscelianpoua 
Note. 

Part 4..— General Report for 191 I. Note on Sivaclurus and Paramaehaerodus. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1914. Three New Indian Meteonlcs: Kuttip- 
p ura in, Shupiyan and Kamsagar. Dentition of Tragulid Genus Durcabuiu*. Hematite 
Crystals of Corundiforni Habit from Kajlidongri, Central India. 4 
Part 4 . — Geology of country near Ngahlaingdwin. Geology of Chitral, Gilgil and Pamirs, 


Vol. XLVI, 1915. 

Quint jueniiial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1909 to 1913. 

Vol. XLVII, 1915. 

Part I. — General Report for 1915. Eocene Mammals from Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Fart 2. — The Deccan Trap Flows of Linga, Chhindwara District, Central Provinces. Iron 
Ore Deposits of Twinngc, Northern Shan States. 

I art 3 • — Obituary : R. C. Burton. The Mineral Production of India during 1915. Flemingos- 
trea, an eastern group of Upper Cretaceous and Eocene Ostreidss, with descriptions of two 
new species. 

Part 4 . — Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western Chins ; V. Geo- 
logy of parts oi the Salween and Mekong Valleys- A fossil word from Burins. The Visuni 
and Ekh Kheia Aerolites. 
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vol. xlv m f i9i7. 

Pdrt 7.— General Report for 1916. A revised classification of the Gondwana System. 

Port 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1916. Mammal collections from Basal Beds 
of Siwaliks. 

Port 8 , — Crystallography and Nomenclature of Hollandite. Geology and Ore Deposits of 
Bawdwin Mines. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4 . — Biana-Lalsot Hills in Eastern Rajputana. Origin of the Laterite of Seoni, Central 
Provinces. 


Vol. XIJX, 1918-19. 

Part I.— General Report for 1917, Caasiterite Deposits of Tavoy. Lea Eehinides des “ Bagh 
Beds ” 

Part 2. — Mineral Production of India during 1917. Support of Mountains of Central Asia. 

Part 3. — Structure and Stratigraphy in North-WeBt Punjab. Aquamarine Mines of Daso, 
Baltistan. Srimangal Earthquake of July 8th, 1918. 

Part 4 . — Possible Occurrence of Petroleum in Jammu Province : Preliminary Note on the 
Nar-Budhan Dome, of Kotli Tehsil in the Punch Valley. Submerged Forests at Bombay* 
Infra -Trappens and Silicified Lava from Hyderabad, S* India. 

Vol. L, 1919. 

Part /.--General Report for 1918. Potash Salts of Punjab Salt Range and Kohat. Origin 
and History of Rock-salt Deposits of Punjab and Kohat. 

Part 2 . — Tungsten and Tin in Burma. Inclination of Thrust-pin no between Siwalik and 
Murree zone near Kotli, Jammu. Two New Fossil Localities in Garo I tills. Sanni Sul- 
phur Mine. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 {ovt o/pjv/). — Mineral Production of India during 1918. Gastropoda Faun. 1 of Old 
lake-beds in Upper Burma. Galena Deposits of North- I£n atom Putao 

Puri 4 . — Pitchblende, Mouazite end other minerals from Pichhli, Gaya district, IJjImr and 
Orissa. Natural Gas in Bituminous Salt from Kohat. Mineia! okoumch of ('ential 
Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 


Vol. LI, 1920-21. 

Part 7. —General Report for 1919. Pseudo-cry state of Graphite from Travancore. Mineral 
related to Xenotime from Manbhum J district, Bihar and Orissa Province Coal Seam 
of Foot-Hills of the Arakan Yoma, between Letpan \ aw in PakuU.u and Ngajio in Minbu, 
Upper Burma. Observations on “Physa Prinsepii ”, f?owerby and on a Clionid Sponge 
that burrowed in its sheik 

Fart 2 . — Classification of fossil Cypneidv. Sulphur near the confluence of the Greater Zab 
with the Tigris, Mesopotamia. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part C. —Mineral Production of India during 1919. Result fi of a Revision of Dr. Noctling's 
Second Monograph on the Tertiary Fauna of Burma. Marine Fossils collected by Mi. 
Pinford in the Garo Hills. 

Part 4 . — Illustrated comparative i ‘in gnoses of Fossil r ierehrid© from Burma. Indian J'ogrd 
Viviparse. New fossil Unioxnd from the Intertrappean beds of Peninsular Indie. 
Unionidse from the Miocene of Burma. 

Vol. LH 9 1921. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 191 4 — 1918. 

Vol. LI1I, 1921. 

Part I. — General Report for 1920. Antimony deposit of Thab\u, Amherst district. Anti- 
mony deposits of Southern Shan States. Geology and Mineral Resources of bias tern 
Persia, Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2.— Comparative Diagnoses of Pleurotomidce from Tertiary Formation of Burma. Com- 
parative Diagnoses of Conidce and CancellariidsD from Tertiary of Burma. Stratigraphy 
Fossils and Geological Relationships of Lameta Beds of Jubbuipore. Rocks near Lameta 
Ghat (Jubbuipore District). 

Part 3 (out oj pnvt ).— Obitutffy : Frederick Richmond Mallet. Mineral Production of India 
during 1920. Mineral Resources of Bihar and Orissa. 
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Part 4 , — Stratigraphy of the Singu-Yenangyat Area. Analysis of Singu Faana. Sulpha? 
Deposits of Southern Persia. A Zone-Fossil from Burma : Arapullina (M-v/atylotus) 
Birmanioa. 

, Vol. IIV, 1922. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1921. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan 
in Western China : VI. Traverses between Tali Fu and Yunnan Fu. Geology of Takki 
Zam Valley, and Kaniguram-Makin Area, Waziristan. Geology of Thayetmyo and neigh- 
bourhood, including Padaukbin. Bitumen in Bombay Island. 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1921. Iron Ores of Singbbhum and Orissa. 
Geological Results of the Mount Everest lieconnaissanoe Expedition. Northern Extension 
of the Wolfram -bearing Zone in Burma. Miscellaneous Note. 

Part 3. — Obituary : Rupert William Palmer. Indian Tertiary Gastropoda, IV. Olivid®, 
Harpid®, Margindllidce. Volutid® and Mitrid® with comparative diagnoses of new species. 
Structure of Cuticle in Glossopteris angustifolia Brongn. lie vision of some Fossil Bala- 
nomorph Barnacles from India and the East Indian Archipelago. Contributions to the 
Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China. 7 : Reconnaissance Surveys 
between Shunning Fu, Chingtung Ting and Tali Fu. 8 : Traverse down Yang-tze-chiang 
Valley from Ghin-chiang-kai to HuUiChou. Boulder Beds beneath Utatur Stape, Tri- 
chinopoly District. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part A— Geology of Western Jaipur. Geological Traverses from Assam to Myitkyina through 
Hukong Valley ; Myitkyina to Northern Putao ; and Myitkyina to Chinese Frontier. 
Oligooene Echinoidea collected by Rau Bahadur S. Setha Rama Ran in Burma. Mineral 
Resources of Kolhapur State. Kunghka and Manmaklang Iron Ore Deposits, Northern 
Shan States, Burma. 

Vol. LV, 1923-24. 

Part I. — General Report for 1922. Indian Tertiaiy Gastropoda, No. 0, Fusid®, Turbinellid®, 
Chrysodomid®, Strepturid®, Buocinid®, Nassid®, Columbellid®, with short diagnoses 
of new species. Geological Interpretation of some Recent Geodetic Investigations (being 
a second Appendix to the Memoir on the structure nf the Himalayas and of the Gangetic 
Plain as elucidated by Geodetic Observations in India). 

fait 2. —Obituary : Ernest (Watson) Vredeuburg. Fossil Molluscs from Oil-Measures of 
Dawna Hills, 'Tenosserim. Armoured Dinosaur from Lameta Beds of Jubbulpore. Fossil 
forms of Placuna. Phylogeny of some Turbinellid®. Recent Falls of Aerolites in India. 
Geology of part of Khusi and Jaintia Hills, Assam. 

Part 3 . — Mineial Production of India during 1022. Lignitic Coal-fields in Karewa forma- 
tion of Kashmir Valle}. Basic and Ultra-Basic Members of the Cbarnockite Series in 
the Central Provinces. China Clay of Karalgi, Khanapur, Belgaum District. 

Part 4.— Obituary : Henry Hubert Hayden. Oil Shales of Eastern Amherst, Burma, with 
a Sketch of Geology of Neighbourhood. Provisional list of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic FoBsils 
collected by Dr. Coggin Brown in Yunnan. Fall of three Meteoric Irons in Rajp it tana 
on 20th May 1921. Miscellaneous Note. 

Vol. LVI, 1924-25. 

Part i. — General Report for 1923. Mineral Deposits of Burma. 

Part 2. — Mineral Production of India during 1923. Soda rocks of Rajputana. 

Part 3 . — Gyrolite and Okenite from Bombay. Freshwater Fish from oil-measures of Dawna 
Hills. Fossil Ampullariid from Pncnch, Kashmir. Calcareous Alga belonging to 
Triploporelle® (Dasycladace®) from Tertiary of India. Froth Flotation of Indian Coals. 
Submarine Mud Eruptions off Arakan Co&Bt, Burma. CrotaceouB Fossils from Afghanistan 
and Khurasan. 

Part 4.— Merua Meteorite. Stegodon Ganesa in Outer Siwaliks of Jammu. Land and Fresh- 
water Fossil Molluscs from Karevas, of Kashmir. Burmese Lignites from Namma L&shio 
and P&uk. Maury pur Salt Works. 

VOL. LVJI, 1925. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1919 — 1923. Price 5 P.s. 10 As. 
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and Adjacent Districts. Pt. 2. 1922 (price 3 Rs.) • Gw alior and Vmdhyan 
Systems in South-Eastern Rajputana, 

Pt. 1, 1920 (price 3 Rs.) : Srimaugal Earthquake of 8ih July PJlN Pt 2, 
1926 (price 2 Rs.): The Cub-li (Kachh) Earthquakf of hith June 1 Hi 9 
with a revision of the Great Earthquake ut 12th Jan*- JS97 
Pt. 1, 1920 ( price 3 Res.) . Mine* ami Mineral Re&ouru** -»f \ umian. Pt 2, 
1923 ( price 4 Rs.) : The Alkaline Lak*s and the Soda Imlu-tn oi SmJ 
Pt. 1, 1922 (jince . r > RO : Geological Note* on Mesopotamia with -jumh! 
references to Occurrence* of Petroleum Pi. 2, 1 925 ipr.-v .*{ fi- J J 
Geology of Parts of the Persian Pro\ .mtu «>f Far-*. Kcriuan and Lan^tan 
Pt. 1, 1923 (price 5 Rb. 8 As.) . The Bauure and Aluimn«-u- I.iinnt.- mvur 
renoes of India. Pt. 2. L928 (/;/■»** 7 Ra 12 As) The K**rm**i < dut mtiou 
of the East Lidar Valley. Kaahmii /■ 

Pt. 1, 1925 (price 5 Rs. 0 As.): Descriptions of Violin *•;» f i < the Pi«*t 
Eocene Tertiary Formatiun of Nijith-W<*'df*'i» In.Li Ceplml qm/Ja, 
Opistho-branchiata, .Siphom stomata, Pt. 2, 192s i /,//*# f» IN Jo \o 
Descriptions of Mollnat.^ from tin. Puti-KiMuW T« rtj.ir\ l*-nniHn"n of 
North- West ern India : Gastropoda tin part) and Lanudhiuiniv luMu 
Pt. I, 1926 (price 2 Us. X As./. Indian Geological Terniiuolojx . Pt. 2. 
1928 (price 7 Rb. 6 As.) - The theology of Poonch Stnv (Kudiinii i and 
Adjacent Portions ot the Punjab. 

Pt. 1, 1925 ( price 7 Rs. 8 A*.) : On tin- Geological Structure •*! tii»- Khmii 
pura Coal-fields, Bihar and Orissa Pt. 2, 1929 (price 5 R-,. * I - Ike 
Aluminous Refractory Material*: Kyamlc, Siiiaianile and tWiniJ-im 
in Northern India. 

1928 (price 4 Rs.) : The Stmcimv and Correlation of the Simla Ku<h*. 

1929 (pike 12 Rs. 4 Ah.) : The (Geology oi North Singh bh urn including 
Parts of Ranchi and Man bh uni Districts. 

Pt. i (in the press) . The Geology of the Alergui District. 

(price 8 R*. 12 As.) : The Jharia Coal Field. 

(In the press.) Part J : Coal in India. Part 2 . The Gondwana System and 
related formations. 


Contents and indej to Memoirs, Vola, 1-XX and Vols. XXI -XXXV. Price i rupee each. 
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PALEONTOLOGIA INDICA. 


(Sbr. I, III, Vf VI, VIE.)— CRETACEOUS FAUNA OF SOUTHERN INDIA, by 
F. STOLICZKA, except Vol. 1, Pi. I, by H. F. BLANFORD. 

Sir. I & III. — Vol. 1. The Cephalopoda (1861—65), pp. 216, pis. 94 (6 double) ( out of 


print). 

V. — Vol. II. The Gastropoda (1867 — 68), pp. xiii, 500, pla. 28 ( ovt of print). 

VI.— Vol. m. The Pelecypoda (1870—71), pp, xxii, 537, pis. 50. 

VIIJ. — Vol, TV. The Brachiopoda, Ciliopoda, Echinodermata., Coials, etc, (1872 

, —73), pp. v, 202, pis. 29. 


(Sep.. II, XI, XII.)— THE FOSSIL FLORA OF THE GONDWANA SYSTEM, by 0. 
FEISTMANTEL, wept Vol. I, Pt. 1, by T. OLDHAM and J. MORRIS. 

Vol. I, pp. xviii, 233, pis. 72, 1863*79. Pt. J (out of print) : Rajmahal Group, Rijmahal 
Hill. Pt. 2 : The same (continued), Pt. 3 : PlantB from Golapilli. Pt. 
4 : Outliers on the Madras Coast. 

Vol. II, pp. xli, J 15, pis. 26, 1876-78. Pt. 1 : Jurassic Flora of Kaoh. Pt. 2 : Flora of the 
Jabalpur group. 

Vol. Ill, pp. xi, 64 1 149. pis. 8U (9 double) (1— XXXI + 1 A— XL VII A) 1879-81. Pt. 1: 

The Flora of the Taichir-Karharbari beds. Pt. 2 : The Flore, of the 
Damuda and PaDchet Divisions. Pt. 3 : The same (concluded). 

Vol. IV, pp. xxvj, 25 \ 66, pis. 35 (2 double) (I— XXI-f-IA — XIVA). Pt. 1 (1882) (out of print) t 
Fossil Floia of the South Rewah Gondwana. basiD. Pt. 2 (1886) ; Fossil 
Flora of some of the coal-fields in Wefltem Bengal. 


(Ser. IX.)- -JURASSIC FAUNA OF KUTCH. 


Vol 1, 11873-70). 
Vol II, pt. I (1893) 
Vol ri.pt 2 { 1900). 
Vol IIT.pt. 3 (1900). 
Vol. I1T, pt. 2 (1903) 


The Cephalopoda, pp i, 247, pis. 60 (6 double), by VV. Waigen. 

The Eehmoidea of Kach, pp. 12, pis. 2. by J VV. Gregory (out of print). 
The Corals, pp. 196, 1 — IX, pis. 26, by J. W. Gregory. 

The Brachiopoda. pp. 87, pis. 15, by F. L. Kitohjn. 
Lamelhhraivhiata . Genus Trigonis, pp. 122, pis. 10, bv F. L. Kitchiu. 


(Sek IV.) - INDIAN FRE-TER TJ AR Y VERTEBRATA. 

Vol. 1. pp vi, 137, pis, 26. J 865-85, Pt. 1 (1865) : The Vectebiate Fossils from the Panchet 
rocks, by T. H. Huxley. Pt. 2 (1878) .* The Vertebrate Fossils of the 
Kota-Malen Group, by Sir P, d f N. Grey Egerton, L. C. Mule and 
W. T. Blaxford. Pr. 3 (1879) : Reptilia and Batrachia, by 

R. Lydkkker. Pt. 4 (1885) (out of print ) : The Labj rmthodont from the 
Bijori group, by R. Lydekk.ee. Pt. 5 (3885) (out of print ) : The Reptilia 
and Amphibia of the Maleri and Denwa groups, by R. Lydkkker. 


(See. XJ-INDIAN TERTIARY AND POST-TERTIARY VERTEBRATA, by 
R. LVDEKKER, ewept Vol. 1, Pr. 1. by R. B. FOOTE. 

Vol L. pp xxx, 300* pis. 60. 1874-80. Pt. 1 : Rhinoceros deecanensis. Pr.. 2 : Molar teetli and 
other remains ot Mammalia. Pt. 3 : Crania of Ruminants. Pt. 4 : 
Supplement to P+ 3. Pt. 5 : Siwalik and Narbada. Proboscidia. 

Vol. II, pp- xv, 363, pis. 45 1881-84. Pt, 1 : Siwalik Rhinooerotidaa Pt. 2 : Supplement 
to Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia. Pt. 3 : Siwalik and Narbada 
Equidae, Pt. 4 : Siwalik Camelopardahdae. Pt. 5 ; Siwalik Selenodont 
> Suina etc. Pt. 6: Siwalik and Narbada Carnivora. 



^ ol. in, pp. xxiv, 264, pis. 38. 1884-86. Pt. 1 (out of print) : Additional Siwalik Perissodao 
tjla and Proboscidia. Pt. 2 (out of print) : Siwalik and Narbada 
Bunodont Suina. Pt. 3 ( out of print) : Rodents and new Ruminants 
from the Siwaliks. Pt. 4 (out of print) : Siwalik Birds. Pt. 6 (out of 
print) : Mostodon Teeth from Perim Island. Pt. 6 (out of print ) : 
Siwalik and Narbada Ohelonia. Pt. 7 (out of print) : Siwalik Crocodilia, 
Lftcertika and Ophidia. Pt. 8 (out of pnnt) : Tertiary Fishes. 

\ ol. 1\ , pi. 1 (out of print), 1866, pp. 18. pis. 0. Siwalik Mammalia (Supplement). 

\ ol. TV, pt. 2 (nut of print) t 188G, pp. 40 (19 — 58;, pis. 5 (vii — xi). The Fauna of the Karnul 
caves (and addendum to pt. 1). 

Vol. 1\, pt. 3 (oid of print), 1887, pp. 7 (59—65), pis. 2 (xii — xiii). Eocene Ohelonia from the 
Salt-range. 

(Skb. VII, XIV. ) — TEKTLYR V AND UPPER CRETA(T30l 7 S FACNA OF WESTERN 
INDIA, by P. MARTIN DVXCAN and \V. VERCEY SLA DEN, except Pt. 1, by¥. 
STOL1CZKA. 

\ou I, pp. 16-t- lH)-f382-k 91 =r 599. pis, 5-28- 58-, 13-. 104. 1871;85. Pt. 1 (out of print ) : 

Tertiary Crabs from Sind and Kuch. Pt. 1 (new 2) * Sind Fossil Corals 
and Alcyonaria ; by P. Martin Duncan ' Pt. 3: The Fossil Kehmoidea 
of Sind: la«, I, The Catdito brnnmonh beds: h'w*, 2, The Ranikot 
Series in Wesiem Sind j j Fti*. ,V, The Khirthar Senes , Fab. 4, The Nan 
(Oligocene) Senes ; Fas. J, The Gai (Miocene) Senes, Fas. 6\ The Makran 
(Pliocene) Series ; by Dun< an and >iiulcn. Pt. 4 : The Fossil Echmoidea 
of Kach and Katt>vai ; by Duncan. S]ad*-n and Blanfnrd. 


(Sek. X1U )— iSALT RANGE FOSSIL^, ty WILLIAM WAAGEX, Ph.L* 
Froduetus Lime«tone Croup : Vol. I. pi. 1 (1879). Pis.ee. (VphaJojioda, pp. 72. pk « 

» •* » ,, 2 ( 18 S <0 Gasinij^da and MippJement to pt 1 . pp. Ill 

(73- - 183;, pi-. 1 m (1 finable^ (\u — xvi) 

•• »» *» ». 3 ilrtSlj. FVh-cypoda. pp Ml (lN.V-3 2*{. pi* 8. 

(iV 11 — XXIV) 

** »» • i 4 { J 8f‘,. Bra. luopoda, pp. 442 (329- 77o». pl« 

62 (xav — Ivmm:, 

*» ,» 5 ilbhnj. Brwizr>a- A»i*.« lid**-- Ik hinod^unaia. pp 

64 (771 — i\34). pie it* il\\' vu — xoi\ 

*» »* »« .• b (l8S6i. C<» ieuterath. pp 9n ^33 92l>. pis 20 

(xrvjj — « xvii. 

« >» »» .* 7 (1887) (‘n lent fen tit, Proi i/on, pp i d»25 908). 

|»1- 12 ic.\Mi--ox\vi:i 

fossils from the Ceratite formation: Vol J], pt l < i.sy.v, ■ JV* ^ Auim.moi.iea. pp 324. 
pis. 40 (our of print). 

Geological Results : Vol. J\, pr. 1 (1889 1 , pp. J — M, pi- 4 Ion* of j, 

•• « >* ». - (1*91), pp sp- -242, pi-, s tr.ut nj punt i. 


(Ser. X\.)— HIMALAYAN FOSSIL.^. 

Upper-tnasMc and liawc faunae of iht exotic blocks r,i Malla Johar in the Bhot Mahek 
of Kumaon : YoL i, pt. J (1908). pp. ]00, pl b . )6 ,1 double., hv Dt. C. Diener. 

Anthracolithic Fossils of Kashmir and Spin . Vol J, pi. 2 ( 1 * 991 . pp. 96, pk H, by Dr. C 
Dimer. 

The Permocarbomferous Fauna of Cliitichnn Xo.T: Vol 1. pr. 3 (1897). pp. 1*5, pis. 13, b\ 
Dr. C. Diener. 

The Permian Fossil*, oi the Product us shales oi Kumaon and Garhual : Vol. I, pt. 4 (1897), 
pp. 34, pis. 3. by Dr. Diener. 

ihe Permian Fossik of the Central Himalaya^ . Vol. ). pt. 5 (1903), pp 204, pis. 10, by Dr (\ 
Diener, * 

The Cephalopoda of the Lower Trias : Vol, 

The Cephalopoda of the Muschelkalk ; Vol 

Upper Triassic Cephalopoda Faunae* of the 
Dr. E. von Moj&isovics. 

Ims Bzschiopoda and Lomrilibranohiate : Vol. IJI, pt. 2 (1 899). up. 76. pis. 12 12 double). 
I j Alexander Bittner. 


II. pt, I ( I8P7|. pp. 162. pit 23, by Dr. C. Diener. 

. II. pt, 2 (1895), pp. 1 18, pis. 31. by Dr. C Diener. 
Himalaya : Vol. Ill, pt. 1 (1899), pp. 157, pla. 22, bv 



The Fauna of the Spiti Shales : Vol. IV. Cephalopoda : Fast. I (1903), pp. 132, pis. 18 ; Faso. 
2 (1910), pp. 133—306, pis. 47 (2 double) ; Fasc. 3 (1910), pp. 307—395, pis. 32, by Dr. V. 
TThlig, 1 j &melli br anchia ta and Gastropoda : Fasc. 4 (1913), pp. 397 — 456, pis. 7 ; by Dr. 
K. Holdhaus. Additional Notes on the Fauna of the Spiti Shales: Fasc. ft (1914). pp. 
457 — 5H, pis. 4 ; by Miss Paula Steiger, Ph.D. 

The Fauna of the Tropites-Limestone of Byand ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1906), pp. 201, pis 17 
(1 double), by Dr. C. Diener. 

The Fauna of the Himalayan Musohelkalk ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1907). pp. 140, pis. 1 (2 

double), by Dr. C. Diener. 

Ladinic, Carnic and None faunae of Spiti : Vol. V. Memoir No. 3 (1908), pp. 157, pis. 24 (3 double), 
by Dr. G. Diener. 

Lower Triassic Cephalopoda from Spiti, Malla Johar and Bysns : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 1 (1909), 
pp. 186, pis. 31, by Drs. A. von Kraft and C. Diener. 

The Fauna of the Traumatocrinus Limestone of Pamkhanda : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1909) 
pp. 39, pis. 5, by Dr. C. Diener. 

The Cambrian Fossils of Spiti : Vol, VII, Memoir No 1 (1910), pp. 70, pis. 6, by F. R. C. Reed. 
Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Central Himalayas; Vol. Vll, Memoir No. 2 (1912), 
pp. 168, pis. 20, by F. R. C. Reed. 


(Seb. X VI . )— BALUCHISTAN FOSSILS, hy FRITZ NOETL1NG, Ph.D., F.G.N. 

The Fauna of the Kellaways of Mazar DriJc : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1595), pp. 22, pis. 13. 

The Fauna of the (Neocomian) Belemnite Beils : Vol. 1, pi. 2 (1897), pp. 6, pis. 2 {out of prints 
The Fauna of the Upper Cretaceous (Maestrichtien) Beds of the Man Hills : Vol. 1, pt. 3 ( 1897). 
pp. 79, pis. 23 ( out of print). 

The price fixed for these publications is four annas per single plate, with a minimum charge 

of Re. 1. 


(NEW SERIES.) 

The Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt -range : Vol I, Memoir 1 (1899», pp. U. pi. 1, bv K. 
Redhch. Price 1 Ro. 

Notes on the Morphology of the Feleoypoda : Vol. 1, Memoir 2 (1899), pp. 58, pip. 4, hy Dr. Fritz 
Noethng. Price 1 Be. 4 Ats. 

Fauna of the Miocene l>ds of Burma . Vol 1, Memoir 3 (1901), pp. 378, pis. 2ft. by l>r. Fritz 
Needing Price 8 Bs. 4 As lout of print ). 

Observations sur quelquos Plames Fossiles den Lowei Gondwana* : Vol. IJ. Memoir 1 (1902), 
pp. 39, pis 7. bv R. Zeiller. Price 1 Be. 12 As. 

Permo-Carboniferous Plants ami Vrrtcbiatee from Kashmir: Vol. II, Mcinon Nr». 2 (190ft), 
pp. 13, pis. 3. by A. C. Seward and Dr. A Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

The Lower Palaeozoic Fo*siU of the Northern Slian States, Upper Burma : Vol. If, Memoir No, 
3 (1900), pp. 154. pis. 8, by F. R. C. Bend. Price 2 Rs. 

The Fauna oi the Napeng Bed*, or the Rhcetic Beds of Upper Burma : Vol. 11, Memoir No. 4 
(1908), pp. 88, pis. 9. by Miss M. Healey. Pmr 2 Bs. 4 As. 

The Devonian Faunas of the Noi l hern Shan States : Vol. II. Mem nr No. ft (1908), pp. 183, pis. 
20, by F. B . C\ Bead. Price 5 Rs. 

Thi Mollusca of the Ranikot Series : Vol. 111. Memoir No. 1 (1009), pp. xn, 83, pis. 8, by M. 

Cossmann and G. Pissarro. Introduction, by E. W. Vredenburg. Price 2 Rs. 

The Biachiopoda of the Xamyau Beds, Northern Shan States, Burma. Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 

2 (1917), pp. 254, pK. 21, by S. S. Buckman. Price 5 Rs. 4 As. 

On some Fish -remains from the Beds of Dongargaon, Central Provinces Vol. Ill, Memoir 
No. 3 (1908), pp. 6, pi. 1, by Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

Anthracohthic Fossils of the Shan States : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 4 (191 1 ), pp. 74, pis. 7, bj Dr. 
C. Diener. Price 1 Re. 12 As. (out of print). 

The Fossil Giraflidae of India . Vol. IV, Memoir No. 1 (1911), pp. 29, pis. 5, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Gaj Senes in the Bugti Hills and the Punjab : Vol. IV, Memoir 
No. 2 (1912), pp. 83, pis. 30 and map, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim Price 8 Rs. 

Lower Gondwana Plant** from the Goiabgarh Pass, Kashmir : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 3 (19t2), 
pp. 10, pis. 3, by A. C. Seward. Price 1 Bo. 

Mesozoic Plants from Afghanistan and Afghan-Turkistan : Vul, IV, Memoir No. 4 (1912), pp. 
57, pis. 7, by A . C. Seward. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

Triassic Fauga of Kashmir : Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1913), pp. 133, pis. 13, by Dr. C. Diener. 
Price 3 Rs. 4 As. 

The Anthracolithio Fauns of Kashmir. Kanaur and Spiti : VoL V, Memoir No. 2 (1913), pp. 

135, pis. 11, by Dr. C. Diener. Price 2 Rs. 12 As. 

L Cr6tac6 et l’Eocene du Tibet Central : Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1916), pp. 52, pis. 16, by Prof* 
Henri DouviUfc. Price 4 Rs.] 



Supplementary Memoir on New Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Northern Shan States ; 
voL VI, Memoir No. 1 (1915), pp. 98, pis. 12, by F. E. C. Reed. Price 3 Rs. 

Devonian Fossils from Chitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1922), pp. 136, pis. 16, 
by F. R. C. Reed. Price 4 Rs. 

Ordovioian and Silurian Fossils from Yunnan : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 3 (1917), pp. 69, pis. 8, by 
F. R. C. Reed. Price 2 Rs. 

Tipper Carboniferous Fossils from Chitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VT, Memoir No. 4 (1925), pp. 
134, pis. 10. by F. R. C. Reed. Price 9 Rs. 13 As. 

Indian Gondwana Plants. A Revision : Vol. VIT, Memoir No. 1 (1920), pp. 41, pis. 7, by A. C. 
Seward and B. S&hni. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

The LameUibranchiata of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 (1923), pp. 24, pis. 7, 
by Dr. (3. de P. Cotter. Price 3 Rs. 10 As. 

A Review of the Genus Gisortia with descriptions of several species : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 3 
(1926), pp. 78, pis. 32, by E. Vredenburg. Price 10 Rs. 5 As. 

An incomplete skull of Dino'theriuin with notes on the Indian forms : Vol. VII. Memoir No. 4 
(1924), pp. 13, pis. 3, by R. W. Palrucr. Price 1 Re. 2 As. 

Contributions to the Palaeontology of Assam : Vol. YT1I. Memoir No. 1 (1923), pp. 74, pis. 4, by 
Erich Spengler. Price 5 Rs. 

The Anthracotheriida of the Dera Bugti deposits in Baluchistan : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 2 
(1924). pp. 59. pis. 7, by C. Foster Cooper. Trice 4 Rs. 

The Perissodaotyla of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 3 (1925). pp. 28, pis. 2, by 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 9 As. 

The Fossil Suidap in Tndia : Vol VIII, Memoir No. 4 (1926), pp.iio, pis. 20, bv Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 11 Rs. 12 As. 

On the Blake Collection of Ammonites from Kachh : Vo). IX. Memoir No. 1 (1924), pp. 29, by 
L- F. Spath. Price 12 As. 

Revision of the Jurassic Cephalopod Fauna of Kachh (Dutch) : Vol. IX. Memoir No 2. Part I 
(1927), pp. 71* pis. 1 — 7, price 4 Rs. 12 As. ; Part 11 (1928). pp. 73 — 161, pis 8 — 19, price 
7 Rs. 14 As. ; Part TIJ (1028). pp. 1B3—278, pis. 2ft— 47. pnee IA R« t As. ; IN rt. IV (??i 
the press) by L. F. Spath. 

Pakeozoic and Mesozoic Fossils from Yunnan: Vol. X. Memoir No. I (1927), pp. 291, pis. 
20. by F. R. C. Reed. Price 20 Rs. 9 As. 

The Mollusca of the Rauikot Scries (togethei with some species Iron, the (mhUc Beaumont* 
Beds) : Vol. X, Memoir 2 (1927), pp. 31, pis. 4, by M. roa-inann and G. Pissarro, revised 
by the late Mr. E. Vredenburg, with an introduction and editorial notes by 1M G de P. 
Cotter. Price 2 Rs. (> As. 

l^es Couches l i Cardita Beaumont) : Vol. X. Memoir No. 3. Los Cnuebes \ f , ( »rriif’*i lftr.tu*nonli 
dans le Belnuchistan : Fast* 1 (1928), pp. Jfi. pK i, price 2 ltj> 12 V* , I .is C niches a 
„ Cardit-a Beaunwnti dans le Sind : V w, 11 ( 1929;, pp, 27—73, pis V -II, price 1 IN, (» As , 
by Prof. Henri Dftuvillt'. 

A Supplement to tbe Mollusca of the RamU..t Series? \ ol. X, Memoir V«. *1 (Ift'N). pp. 7*\ 
pis. 9, bv the late K. W. Vredenburg, edited with noto* bv Dr (*«. dr P t otki. Price 
Rs. 12 As. 

Revisions of Indian i ussii Plants: Vol. XL ( nniferak* fa. Impressions and Inciu-ta nous ) 
Part I G928), pp. 4ft pj*. 6. puce 3 f»s. 12 As . Lomferaies (b. iVtnfsetions 1 . ; Tart II 
(mthr, pit**) by Prof l». Nihm 

The Fauna o." the Agglomerate* Slab* Senes of Kashmir: VoJ. XII (1928), pp 4'\ pD 8. by 
th< late H. S. Bion. with an Inrrodurtniy ( 'hapfcr by t! S. Middle mis*,. Price f, R*.. ^ As 

The Artioda^tyla of the E"<' mud Burma : \ ol. XIII (1928), pp. 39, ph I, by lb G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 3 Rr 12 As. 

A Sivapilhecus Palate and «»thei Primate Fossils from India : VoJ. XI\' (1927). pj» 24. pi 1, 
by Dr G. E. Pilgrim. Puce \ Re. t> A**, 

The Fossil Fauna uf the Samana Range and some Neighbouring Areas: Vol. XV. tin thr 
fni*'*). An Introductory Note : Part I ; by Lt.-Col. T. M. Davies, R.A., F.G S. The 
Albiau Ef hmoidea : Part II ; by Ethel D. Currie, B.Sc., Ph.D., F G S. The Brachiopoda : 
Part III ; by Helen Marguent* Muii-Wood. M.Sc., F.G.S. Lower Albian Gastropoda and 
Lam ell i branch la : Part IV ; by L. R. iVu, M.A., F.G.S. The Lower Cretaceous Annno- 
n oid ph ; with Notes on Albian Cephalopoda from Hazara, : Part, V ; by L. K. 8 path, D.So., 
F.G.S. The Pnlaeocene Foramanifeia : Part VI; by Lt.-Co! L. M.* Da vies, R. A., F.G.S . 
The Lower Eocene Corals : Part VII ; by J. W. Gregory, LL.D., D.Sc., K R.S. The Mol- 
Iusuaof the Hangu Shales : Part VIII ; by L. P*. Cox, M.A., F G.S. 

Upper Carboniferous Kofisilsfrom Tibet : Vol. XVI \ 1930), pp. 37, pis. 4, by F. R. L. Reed. Price 
3 Rb. 6 As. 

New Fossils from the Productus Limestones of the, Salt Range, with notes on other species : 
Vol. XVII fin thjc press), by F. R. C. Reed. 

Index to the Genera and Species described m the Palttontologia Indies, up to the year 1891. 
r NJce 1 rupee. 
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RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Vol. I, 1868. 

Part 1 (<mt oj print).— Annual report for 1867. Coal-seams of Tawa valley. Coal in Gairow 
TK)1 h. Copper in Bundelkhund. Meteorites. 

Part 2 (out of print).— Coal-seams of neighbourhood of Chanda. Coal near Nagpur. Geological 
notes on Surat collectorate. Cephalopodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. 
Lead in Raipur district. Coal in Eastern Hemisphere. Meteorites. 

Part 3 -(out oj print).— Gastropodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. Notes on 
route from Poona to Nagpur via Ahmednuggur, Jalna, Loonar, Yeotmahal, Mangali and 
Hingunghat. Agate-flake in pliocene (?) deposits of Upper Godavery. Boundary ol 
Vindhyan senes in Rajputana. Meteorites. 

Vol. 11, 1869. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Valley of Pooma river, West Bevar. Kuddapah and Kurnool formations. 
Geological sketch of Shillong plateau. Gold in Singhbhuni, etc. Wells at Hazareebagh 
Meteorites. 

Pint 2 (out of pi /nt).— -Annual report for 1868. Pangshura tecta and other species oi Cheloma 
from newer tertiary deposits of Nerbudda valley. Metamorpbie rocks of Bengal. 

Pa tt 3 (out of print ). — Geoh-uy of Kuteli, W T estern India. Geology and physical geography of 
Nicobar Islands. 

Part 4 (out of print). — b^ds containing silieitaed wood in Eastern l'ruiue, British Burma. 
Mineralogical statistics of Kumaon division. Coal -held neai Chanda. Lead in Raipur 
district. Meteorites. 

Vol. Ill, 1870. 

Part J [out of print ). — Anium! report ior 1869. Geology ol neighbourhood of Madras. Alluvial 
deposits ni Iriawadi. contracted with those of Ganges. 

Patt 2 (out of print). — Geology of Gwaiuu and vicinity. Staler* at Chiteli, Kumaon. Lead 
vein neai Chicholi. Raipur district. W’ardha rivei coal-fields, B**rar and Central Provinces 
Goal at. Karba in Bilaspur district. 

Purt (out. oj pi tut). — Mohpam coal -held. Lead-ore at Slimanabad. Jabalpur district. Coal 
<*n*-t of C'hliattisgiuh between Bilaspui and Ranchi. Petroleum in Burma. Petroleum 
lot iditj of Sudkal, near Puttijung, west of Rawalpindi. Argentiferous galena and copper in 
iVanbhuni. Assays oi iron ores. 

Part 4 (trut oj pi mt ). — Geology of Mount Tiila, Punjab. Copper deposits of Dalblium and Singb- 
blium : 1. — Copper mines uf Siughbhuiu : 2. — C-jppei of Dalbhutn and Singhbhum. 
Meteoiitcs. 

Vol. IV, 1871. 

Part J (out of print ). — Annual report for 1870. Alleged discovery of coal near Gooty, and of 
indications of coal in Cuddapali district. Mineral statistics of Kumaon division. 

Pm 1 2 (out of pn nt ). — Axial group in Western Prome. Geological structure of Southern Konkan. 

Supposed occurrence of native antimony in the Straits Settlements Deposit m boilers 
of .steam-engines at Raniganj. Plant-bearing sandstones of Godavari valley, on southern 
extensions of Karatln group to neighbourhood of Ellort and Rujmandn, and on possible 
occurrence of coai in same direction. 

Paft 3 [ out of -print). — Borings for coal in Godavari valley near Dumaguden and Bhadrachalam. 
Narbada coal-basin. Geology of Central Provinces. Plant - bearing sand stones cf Godavari 
valley. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Ammonite fauna of Kutch. Raipur anu Hengir (Gangpur) Coal-field. 
Sandstones m neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in country between Godavari 
and EUore. 

Vol. V, 1872. 

Part I (out of print ). — Annual report for 1871. Relations of rocks near Murree (Man), Punjab. 
Mineralogical notes on gneiss of South Mirzapur and adjoining country, Sandstones in 
neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in country between Godavari and Ellore. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Coasts of Baluchistan and Persia from* Karachi to head of Persian Gulf, 
and some of Gulf Islands. Parts of Kummummet and Hanamconda districts in Nizam's 
Dominions. Geology of Orissa. New coal-field m south-eastern Hyderabad (Deocan) 
territory. 
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i'ort 8 (out df print).— Maskat and Mass&ndim on east -of Arabia. Example of local jointing. 

Axial group of Western Prome. Geology of Bombay Presidency. 

Pari 4 (out of print ). — Coal in northern region of Satpura baBin. Evidence afforded by raised 
oyster banks on ooasts of India, in estimating amount of elevation indicated thereby. 
Possible field of coal-measures in Godavari district, Madras Presidency. Lameta or intra- 
trappean formation of Central India. Petroleum localities in Pegu. Supposed eozoonal 
limestone of Vella m Bile. 


Vol. VI, 1873. 

’ Part 1 . — Annual report for 187*2. Geology of North-West Provinces. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Bisrampur coal- field. Mmera logical notes on gneiss of south Mirzapur 
and adjoining country 

Part 3 (out of print .) — Celt in ossiferous deposits of Narbada valley (Pliocene of Falconer) on age 
of deposits, and on associated shells Barakars (coal-measures) in Beddadanole field, 
Godavari district. Geology of part* of Upper Punjab. Coal in India. Salt-springs of 
Pegu. 

Part 4 (oat of print ). — Iron deposits of Chanda (Central Provinces). Barren Islands and Nar- 
kondam. Metalliferous resources of British Burma. 


Vol. VII, 187i. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1873. IIiU uinge- between Indus valley in Ladak and 
Shah-i-Dula on frontier of Yarkand terntury. Iron ores of Kumaon Raw materials for 
irun-sraeltmg in Ramganj field. Elastic sandstone. *»r so railed Itacolumyte. (geological 
notes on part of Northern Huzat dice'll 

Pu.it 2 ( oat of print). — Geological note* «»n route traversed by Yarkand Embassy from Shah-i- 
Dula to Yarkand and Kmihgai J.uli m Kaiaku.-h valk y. Turkistan Notes fium F, astern 
Himalaya. Petroled in in Assam. (<m| m Garo Hill* < Supper m Narbada \ allcv. Potash 
salt from Eant India, (len'osfv ■ »! nnirlibourhonri ,if Mari hill -latum in Punjab. 

Part 4 (out of print ) — Geological i»Wi\ jtiniih mane no .i \i-it t«» Chuddei kul, Himii Shun 

Former extension of gUeieis within Kangru di-trut Buildim: and ornamental sMuirn "1 
India Materials loi non manufcO’turc in P.imj. mj mmI Held. Abiiiuam-c **rc in M\irdhn 
coal-field. 

Part 4 (out of punt) — Aurif I'l-ms rocks of Dliambd iulK. Ulmuai distnel. Vnthjuiiyot human 
race in India. Coal recent!) ■lwovt red m the < -mntiv of Luni Pat hum. smith cast f'-rnf r 
of Afghanistan. Progress of (rMi]n|>iraI imt^ti£.Mtu»ii in Godwin d.^tuet, Madia- Prew 
donoy. Subsidiary materials. fur artifii ml tu« 1 

\ of.. VJfl. 187 o 

Pari 1 (out of print) — Annual report ioi IV74. Tlv* A I turn Ailush i •>n.-:don*d trom geological 
point of view. Ev den^es of * ground-ice ' in tropical India, dunng Taichir period f rials* 

of Ramaanj hre bricks. 

Part 2 (out ot print ) — Gold-field.- ot smith easi W ynaud, Madras President Geological ante* 
on Khareeau hdl» in I’ppei Punjab. sVhUm beunng strata of Surat district Geology of 
Scindia's territories*. 

Pait 3 (out of print ). — shnhpui curi-tn'ld, with notne of coal explications in Narbada region^. 

% Coal recently found notir Motioiig, Khasia HilU 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of Nepal Koigarh and Hmgii cuul- field*. 

Vol. IX, IS70. 

Part 1 (out of print). —Annual rep »rt for IS ,*.7. Geology oi Sind. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Retirement of Dr Oldham Age of some fossil floras of India. Cranium 
of Stegodon Ganesa, with notes on sub-genus and allied forms. Sub Himalayan series in 
Jamu (,Jam moo j Hills. 

Part 3 ( out of print).-— Fossil floras in India, Geological ago of certain groups comprised in 
Gondwana series uf India, and on evidence they afford of distinct zoological and botanical 
terrestrial regions in ancient epochs. Relations of fossilderous strata at Maleri and Kota, 
near Sironcha, C. P. Fossil mammalian fauna* ol India and Burma, 

Part 4 ( out of print ). — Fossil floras in India. Osteology of Murycopotamus diasiinilis. Addenda 
and Corrigenda to paper on tertiary* mammalia. Plesiosaurus in India. Geology of Pir 
Panjal and neighbouring districts. 
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Methods of Analysis of Coal used at the Gov- 
ernment Test House, Alipore, Calcutta. By N. 
Brodie, Esq., M.Sc., F.G.S., A.I.C., Superintendent, 
Government Test House, Alipore, with an Editorial 
Introduction. 


introduction.* 

I N his memoirs upon the coal-fields of India, Dr. Fox has incor- 
porated a large number of analyses of Indian coal kindly pro- 
vided by the various firms for whom they were done at the Govern- 
ment Test House, Alipore. It seems appropriate, therefore, to take 
this opportunity to render public the methods of coal analysis 
adopted at the Test House, and Mr. Brodie has accordingly very 
kindly written the following paper. Perhaps one comment upon 
this paper and the custom of the Indian coal trade might be per- 
mitted at this point. 

It will be seen from Mr. Brodie’s paper that at the Government 
Test House it is the practice, in returning the results of proximate 
analyses of coal, to exhibit the moisture contents separately from 
the remainder of the analysis, so that the volatile matter, fixed 
carbon and ash contents are shown as totalling to 100 per centa 


B 


* By L. L. Fermor. 
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excluding the moisture. Consequently, in Dr. Fox’s Jharia memoir 
(now in the press) where analyses done at Alipore are reproduced, 
the same method has been followed ; but where analyses from other 
sources are utilised, Dr. Fox follows the more customary method 
of including the moisture contents with the constituents that total 
to 100 per cent. At first sight it may appear that the Alipore 
practice is the more desirable, because it enables the reader to make 
a direct comparison of the constituents of coal that possess fuel 
value, namely, the volatile matter and the fixed carbon. It must 
be remembered, however, that a portion at least of the moisture 
of the coal is an inherent constituent of the coal as it is in colloidal 
association with the other constituents of the coal, as has been shown 
by myself in two recent papers. It is also true that the amount of 
moisture in an air-dried sample varies within limits according to the 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere. But it docs not 
follow that all the moisture should be excluded from the analysis. 
It means instead that coal must be regarded as a system, the composi- 
tion of which varies with the circumstances to which it is exposed. 
When the coal is utilised as fuel, a proportion of the heat generated 
by the combustion of the carbonaceous materials is utilised in 
evaporating the moisture contents of the coal, and. therefore, it 
appears to some that the inclusion of the moisture contents in the 
analysis of coal is necessary in order to give a correct view of Un- 
economic value of that coal. Assuming that the calorific values of 
coal at the Government Test House are also carried out on dried 
coal, it seems obvious that the results obtained are higher than 
would be experienced in practice, both because 100 grammes of coal 
as used in practice contain less than 100 grammes of air-dried coal 
by the amount of the moisture present, and because in practice a 
portion of the heat generated by the carbonaceous portion of the 
coal would be utilised in evaporating the moisture contents. 

A classification of coals into grades is given in para. 24 of the 
Coal Grading Board Act, 1925. From the fact that the points 
mentioned in the various grades are ash percentage, calorific value 
and percentage of moisture, it would appear that the classification 
was intended to apply to coals as they actually exist, namely, includ- 
ing moisture. From the notes on p. 6 of the Publication of the 
Indian Coal Grading Board, 1928, containing a list of graded coals, 
copies of the Act and Rules and other information (1929), in which 
attention is drawn to the discrepancy between the calorific value 
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of air-dried and oven-dried coals in high-moisture coals, and from 
the fact that the Grading Board describes briefly the method of 
determination of calorific value adopted at the Government Test 
House, Calcutta, it appears that for purposes of classification into the 
grades of the Coal Grading Board, the data determined by oven-dried 
coals are adopted. This is a more favourable treatment of coals than 
the Act would appear to have intended and must allot to many coals 
a considerably higher calorific value than the coal as used possesses 
and consequently must in mauy cases allot a coal to a higher grade 
than would otherwise be the case. 

ANALYSIS OF COAL. 

The methods of analysis employed in different laboratories for 
the analysis of coal and also the methods of treatment of samples 
prior to analysis vary very considerably. The present chapter deals 
particularly with the methods followed at the Government Test 
House, Calcutta. 


Sampling. 

A sample of coal as received at the laboratory should be a fair 
average of the consignment it represents. To ensure that this is 
so is not the business of the analyst but of the sampler. The question 
is. however, sometimes forced on the attention of the analyst, who 
may in an extreme case receive a single piece of coal as a sample. 
A single piece of coal cannot represent anything but itself and it is 
important that all buyers and sellers should be aware that coal is an 
extremely variable material, even from foot to foot of the same seam. 
Correct sampling is therefore an indispensable preliminary to 
analysis. The details of sampling, however, fall outside the scope 
of the present chapter and it is not proposed to deal with the subject 
here except to draw attention to its importance. 

The representative Bamplc necessarily consists of a large number 
of pieces of coal which in the majority of cases have already been 
broken down considerably in the process of sampling. In the labo- 
ratory a much smaller sample completely representative of the 
largest sample, and hence, if all has gone well, of the entire consign- 
ment, must be prepared. Many methods of achieving this arc in 
use. In the Government Test House the Eample as received is broken 
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down further and quartered. The operation of quartering consists 
of collecting the sample into a flat heap, roughly circular in Bhapc, 
and drawing two lines at right angles through the centre. The 
heap is thus divided into four nearly equal sectors. Two sectors 
diagonally opposite are rejected and the other two retained for 
further treatment. The quartered material, now reduced to half 
its former bulk, is ground further and again quartered. This process 
is repeated and the sample thus becomes smaller and smaller and 
simultaneously finer and finer. The alternation of grinding and 
quartering is continued until a fraction of suitable size is obtained. 
This material is then passed through a sieve having GO meshes to 
the inch. Any coal retained on the sieve is further ground until 
all has passed through. The whole is finally mixed thoroughly to 
obtain the laboratory sample, which weighs about 100 grams. 


Proximate Analysis. 

The type of analysis most commonly required is a ‘proximate’ 
analysis together with the calorific value. Sometimes an 4 ultimate ’ 
analysis is required, but in most cases this is of little importance 
to the user. The ultimate analysis means the determination of the 
composition of coal or other material in terms of its chemical 
elements, which in the case of coal are carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, oxygen and also ash, although the ash. of course, is not an 
element. A proximate analysis is one which sets forth the composi- 
tion of the material on what is frequently a more rational basis. 
viz., in terms of the compounds or groups of w’hicli it is composed. 
This at least is the formal meaning of the word. Tn coal analysis 
it is used in a loose sense, since it is not possible to determine 
the compounds present. The practical meaning in coal analysis 
is much less ambitious and in this case the proximate analysis means 
the determination of moisture, volatile matter, fixed carbon and 
ash. The volatile matter is the gas given off when the coal is strongly 
heated and fixed carbon is the coke remaining after deducting the 
amount of ash contained in the coke. 

The four items of the proximate analysis do not even in the case 
of moisture represent definite chemical entities. They should rather 
be regarded as arbitrary figures, of which the values, for nny given 
coal, are to a considerable extent dependent on the details of the 
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method used, which should therefore be standardised as closely as 
possible. Moisture is generally determined by heating the coal to 
a definite temperature until it has a constant weight. In addition 
to the moisture, however, other losses may occur and on the other 
hand and more important there is a certain oxidation of the coal 
tending to an increase of weight and hence to an apparent reduction 
in the percentage of moisture. The determination of volatile matter 
is much more arbitrary, as the amount of gas given off when the 
coal is heated depends very largely on the temperature used and on 
the conditions under which the coal is heated. The ash of coal is 
also not a definite substance. It docs not actually represent the 
mineral matter originally present in the coal but this mineral matter 
after it has been altered by incineration of the coal. The quantity 
of ash obtained may therefore vary according to the method of 
ash determination employed. The fixed carbon, which is determined 
by difference, is naturally greatly affected by the variations in the 
other determinations. 

The proximate analysis of coal, as also the ultimate analysis and 
the determination of calorific value, may be carried out on the sample 
Moisture as received, i.e., after sampling in the manner 

described (or in some analogous way) without 
drying. On the other hand it may be carried out on the dried sample 
or on the air-dry sample. All of these methods appear to the writer 
to have their disadvantages. The material frequently taken is the 
air-dry coal, but air-drying is not a very definite stage, since varying 
humidity and temperature affect the coal moisture content very 
considerably. At the Government Test House it is the practice to 
carry out all analyses on the dried coal, since it is considered that 
this gives the most consistent basis for analysis and is equally appro- 
priate for all types of analyses. The analysis of the same coal carried 
out at different times should therefore be comparable. For the 
same reason the moisture content is exhibited separately from the 
remainder of the analysis, which, therefore, totals 100 per cent, 
excluding the moisture. In carrying out the analysis the moisture 
is first determined. About two grammes of the powdered coal arc 
weighed into a weighing bottle and heated in an air oven at a temper- 
ature of 105°C. until all moisture has been driven off. This requires 
about two hours. A modification of this method is required if the 
coal is exceptionally moist in order to prevent undue loss of moisture 
during the process of sampling. In this case the sample for the 
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detarminatioa oi moisture may be taken at a much earlier state of 
the grinding and must be proportionately larger. 

The remainder of the proximate analysis iB carried out on about 
one gramme of the dried coal, which is weighed from a weighing 
bottle into a platinum crucible of about 30 
Vo atlle matter. o ca< oapacity. The crucible is provided with 

a tight fitting lid, which is nearly closed, leaving only a small aperture 
for the escdpe of gas. The crucible is first gently heated over a small 
bunsen-bumer flame. At the end of three minutes much stronger 
heating is applied by subjecting the crucible to the hottest part of a 
bunsen-burner * flame 7 inches in height. Some such procedure as this 
is found to be necessary if a process universally applicable is to be 
adopted. In some laboratories it appears to be usual to subject 
the coal immediately to the highest temperature used. This, however, 
frequently causes loss of coal through violent evolution of gas, some 
particles of coal being consequently carried away. By dividing the 
heating into two stages, of which the first is relatively gentle, such 
complications are avoided with those coals that are apt to give 
trouble and it does no harm with the remainder. At the end of the 
second period of four minutes, the crucible is allowed to cool. The 
lid is removed and the film of carbon adhering to the lid deposited 
from the gas and a similar one on the side of the crucible are cauti- 
ously burned off. The crucible is then placed in a desiccator and 
when cold is weighed. The nature of the coke given is also examined 
at this stage. The crucible is now removed to a gas muffle furnace 
, _ maintained at a temperature of about 1,000°C. 

Fixed carbon and ash. ,. , ., ... ’ 

in which it remains until the coke has become 
reduced to ash. The crucible is again placed in the desiccator, 
cooled and weighed. This gives the percentage of ash, while the 
percentage of fixed carbon is obtained by deducting from 100 per 
cent, the amount of ash and the amount of volatile matter. 


Calorific Value. 

The calorific value of a coal measured in 0. G. 8. units is the 
number of calories generated by the combustion of one gramme of 
coal. The calorie is the amount of heat required to raise the temper- 
ature of one gramme of water by one degree centigrade. Since 


* The buneen -burner used ia £ of an inch in internal diameter. 
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the specific heat of water varies with the temperature of the water, 
the definition is not exact. The error arising in this way is, however, 
ama.11 and the difference is generally ignored. Measured in British 
units the calorific value is the number of B. T. U. (British Thermal 
Units) generated by the combustion of one pound of coal. The 
B. T. U. is the amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of one pound of water by one degree Fahrenheit. The ratio of the 
calorific value expressed in calories to the calorific value expressed 
in B. T. U. is therefore the ratio of the degree centigrade to the 
degree Fahrenheit. Hence one calorie per gramme is equal to 1*8 
B. T. U. per pound. 

The calorific value of coal is generally determined in a bomb 
calorimeter. The ‘ bomb ’ consists of a strong steel vessel fitted 
with a detachable cover and a valve for the admission of oxygen. 
The cover carries two electrodes, one of which generally acts as a 
support for a crucible. The electrodes are carried through the 
cover in insulated bushes and are provided on the outside with 
screw terminals. Several types of bomb are used. In the Govern- 
ment, Test House three calorimeters are used. Two are fitted with 
Maliler-Cook bombs and the third with a different type of bomb, 
which has, however, not proved very satisfactory for calorific values, 
although it works well for the estimation of sulphur in the manner 
described below in dealing with ultimate analysis. All bombs 
require to be lined with an acid resisting material in consequence of 
the formation of acids on the combustion of coal. The Mahler and 
Mahlcr-Cook bombs are lined with an enamel as distinct from the 
original Berthelot bomb which was lined with platinum. The third 
bomb mentioned is lined with gold. 

About one gramme of coal is used for the determination of calorific 
value. The portion of the sample used for this purpose is first 
compressed in a screw press and coheres to form a pellet which is 
placed in a small fireclay crucible. The crucible is then placed in 
position on the electrodes. A small piece of thin copper wire is 
attached to the electrodes and is placed in contact with the coal 
pellet. The cover is screwed into place and oxygen admitted through 
the valve until a pressure of 25 atmospheres is reached. The oxygen 
is obtained from cylinders of the type generally used. The valve 
is closed and the bomb is removed to the calorimeter. This is a 
cylindrical copper vessel enclosed in a protecting outer vessel. 
The arrangement is such as to reduce heat losses to the smallest 
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practicable amount. The copper calorimeter is not in contact with the 
outer vessel, but is supported on cork studs. Similarly the sides ol 
the calorimeter are fitted with fibre distance pieces. The outer vessel 
is hollow and filled with water, it is covered on the outside with 
felt. The calorimeter itself is filled with about 2,500 grammes of 
water. 

When the bomb is in place wires from a battery arc attached 
to the outer terminals of the electrodes and a cover is placed over 
the calorimeter. The cover is fitted with a stirring arrangement 
and holes for the electric leads and for a thermometer. The thermo- 
meter is placed in position and the stirrer started, five minutes 
are allowed to elapse to establish thermal equilibrium in the system. 
After that thermometer readings are started and continued for a 
further five minutes at minute intervals. The change of tempera- 
ture during this time is small, but its measurement is necessary in 
order to establish the amount of cooling that occurs throughout the 
determination. At the end of the second period of five minutes 
the switch is closed and the current from the battery passes through 
the copper wire attached to the electrodes. The copper bums in 
the oxygen and in turn ignites the coal. Headings of the thermo- 
meter are continued at half- min ute intervals and after a short time 
a considerable rise is seen. At the end of a few minutes the temper- 
ature reaches its maximum and begins to fall slowly. Temperature 
readings are continued for a further five minutes after the maximum 
lias been reached. All the data are now available for determining 
the calorific value. The total heat generated in calorics is given 
by multiplying the rise in temperature of the water by the equivalent 
weight of the water present. The actual weight of water is about 
2,500 grammes, but in addition the temperature of the whole bomb 
and the inner vessel of the calorimeter has also been raised. To 
allow for this the ‘ water equivalent ’ of the whole system must 
be added to the weight of the water. This equivalent is determined 
by burning fuels of known calorific value in the bomb. The weight 
of fuel taken multiplied by its calorific value and divided by the 
rise of temperature gives the total equivalent weight of water. 
Deducting from this the actual amount of water used, the water 
equivalent is obtained. 

The rise in temperature measured also requires correction. At 
the beginning of the experiment the temperaturo of the water in the 
calorimeter may be slightly more or less than the temperature of 
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the room so that the water slowly rises or falls in temperature. At 
the end of the determination the water is normally appreciably 
warmer than the temperature of the room so that the temperature, 
falls. In the course of the combustion there is smilarly a heat loss 
or gain. The value of the total loss of heat from this cause is cal- 
culated from the figures recorded. The method of calculation may 
best be seen from a specific example. 


Time Temperature 

minutes °C. 


0 1-601 

1 1-603 

2 1-607 

3 1-610 

-I 1-612 

fl 1-620 


Coal ignited 


61 1-880 

0 2-770 

CJ 3-190 

7 3-302 

7J 3-360 

8 3-300 

8| 3-307 

9........... 3-238 Maximum 

10 3-360 

11 3-348 

12 ...... 3*33 0 

13 3-320 

14 3-302 

16 3-290 


In the first period of five minutes the temperature rises from 
1-60I°C. to 1 , 620°C. J giving an average of 0*0038°C. per minute. As 
the correction is made for cooling this is taken as a cooling rate of 
— 0 , 0038°C. at the temperature of 1*61°C., i.c., the average of the two 
extremes. Similarly the cooling rate in the final period of five 
minutes is +0 , 0140°C. at the temperature of 3 , 325°C. (i.e., the mean 
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of 3'360°C. and 3*290°C.). During each of these periods of five 
minutes the rate of cooling is taken as constant, while for the inter- 
mediate temperatures the rate of cooling is taken from a graph. 
The graph, as shown below, is a straight line drawn between 
two points representing the two rates of cooling just calcu- 
lated. 



1*5 2*0 2*5 3*0 3*5 4*0 


TEMPERATURE 


The rate of cooling taken for each minute is that corresponding to 
the observed- temperature at the half-minute. Thus during the 
sixth minute the observed temperature rises from rC20°C. to 2’770°C. 
and the effective mean is taken as 1*880°C., which is the observed 
temperature at 5J minutes. 
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The following corrections are thus made : — 


Time 

minutes 

Observed 

temperature 

°C. 

Correction for 
one minute 
°C. 

Total 

correction 

°C. 

Corrected 

temperature 

°C. 

U 

1-601 

nil 

nil 

1-6010 

1 

1-603 

-0-0038 

—0-0038 

1-5992 

2 

1-607 

—0-0038 

—0-0076 

1-5994 

3 

1-010 

— 0-0038 

—00114 

1-5986 

4 

1-612 

—0 0038 

—00152 

1-5968 

5 

1-620 

—00038 

—00190 

1-6010 

6 

1-880 (at 5£) 

—0001 

—04)20 

.. 

7 

3-190 (at 6J) 

+04)125 

-0-0075 

• • 

8 

3-330 (at 71) 

+0-0140 

+04)005 



3-367 (at 83) 

+0-0140 

+0-0205 


10 

3-360 

+0-0140 

-| 0-0345 

3-3945 

11 

3-348 

+00140 

+04)485 

3-3965 

12 

3-335 

+0-0140 

+0-0025 

3-3975 

13 

3-320 

+04)140 

4-04)705 

3-3965 

14 

3-302 

+0-0140 

+0-0905 

3-3925 

1 5 

3-290 

+0-0140 

+0-1045 

3-3945 


The object of applying the cooling correction is to eliminate 
any errors arising from heat entering or leaving the calorimeter 
and, therefore, if the temperature at each point could be determined 
with complete accuracy, it is evident that the six initial tempera- 
tures calculated would all be identical, as would also the six final 
temperatures. Actually they are not identical giving some measure 
of the error inherent in reading the thermometer. The error is, 
however, reduced by taking the mean of each series of temperatures 
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so that the system of correction serves u double purpose. The 
calorific value is calculated as follows : — 

Mean of corrected filial temperatures 3-3953°C. 

Mean of corrected initial temperatures ..... 1-5993°(J. 

Iliac . 1-791H)°(\ 

Weight of coal ...... 0*884 gramme 

Weight of water 2,500 grammes 

Water equivalent 780 grammes 

3,280 grammes 

Calorific value 3,280 x 1-7 90 gram caloric*. 

0-884 

=6,664 gram calorics. 

If the calorific value were determined without taking into consi- 
deration the cooling correction it would be 0,480. In some eases 
tfic difference is greater than this, since the amount of the correction 
depends on the relative temperatures of the water in the calorimeter 
and of the atmosphere. 

Other corrections may be applied to the calorific value as deter- 
mined. The most important is that for the latent heat of steam 
formed by the combustion of the hydrogen in the coal. Th*» calorific 
value determined in the manner described is sometimes known as 
the gross calorific value and that calculated by subtraction of t lie* 
latent heat of steam is known as the net calorific value. This modi- 
fication is based on the difference between burning coal in the 
ordinary way and burning it in a closed vessel. In the latter case 
the steam formed is condensed giving out its latent heat, while in 
the former case it passes off as vapour. Corrections are also some- 
times made for the heat of formation of nitrogen .acids and sulphur 
acids found in the bomb when the combustion is finished. 

The desirability of such corrections is open to doubt. Admittedly 
the calorific value of fuel burned under laboratory conditions differs 
materially from the practical calorific value. No corrections, how- 
ever laborious, can make the two identical and it seems better 
to accept the fact that the laboratory determination gives an arbi- 
trary value. It seems doubtful whether the practical value is more 
accurately assessed by making equally arbitrary corrections, which 
add greatly to the intricacy and expense of the determination. 

The type of thermometer used in the determination of the 
calorific values is of great importance. The thermometer must read 
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accurately to at least a hundredth part of a degree centigrade and 
should preferably be capable of being read to approximately a 
thousandth of a degree centigrade. The most suitable type of 

thermometer has been found to be the Bekmann. The scale of the 
Beckmann’s thermometer extends over 6°C. and can be adjusted by 
removing or addifig small amounts of mercury to the column. For 

this purpose a device is contained in the top of the thermometer, 

consisting in effect of an enlarged portion of the capillary bore of the 
thermometer. If the thermometer bulb is warmed, mercury flows 
into this space ; and if the thermometer is inverted and tapped, 
the thread is broken off at this point and on cooling, the thread 
retracts and contains less mercury than it did before. Conversely, 
if the thermometer is kept upright and the bulb allowed to cool, 
the thread will contain more mercury than it did before. The 

thermometer therefore, although of short range, can be used for any 
ordinary temperature. The readings recorded, however, are arbitrary 
and have no relation to actual centigrade degrees in the absolute 
sense, although a difference of one. degree is approximately the same 
as a difference of one degree in the centigrade seale proper. The 
fact that the thermometer contains sometimes more and sometimes 
less mercury makes a small difference to the value of the degree 
which, however, can be. allowed for. The only practical alternative, 
short of electrical thermometry, to the Beckmann’s thermometer 
is to have a set of thermometers, each of which covers only a short 
range of temperature. The thermometers ordinarily used in the 
Government Test House are Beckmann’s thermometers, which 
account for the apparently low temperatures shown in the example 
given. 

Ultimate Analysis. 

In the ultimate analysis of coal and of other organic substances, 
carbon and hydrogen are determined together by combustion. ■ The 
combustion tube consists of a hard glass tube 
Carbon ^ and hydro- 3 g ^hes long and of an inch in internal dia- 
meter. At one end of the tube a blank space of 
about 12 inches is left and at the other end a blank space of about 
6 inches. In the remainder of the tube are placed copper oxide, made 
by the oxidation of copper wire, along 14 inches and lead chromate 
in granular form along 4 inches. These two materials are separated 
by a partition of oxidised copper gauze and similar partitions are 
placed at the other end of each. The combustion tube filled in 
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this way is placed in a gas-fixed combustion furnace having an 
effective length of 24 inches, so that about 6 inches of the tube 
project at each end. The furnaces used are fitted with 25 burners 
and each burner is independently adjustable. The furnace is fitted 
with fireclay tiles which can be brought forward to cover the tube 
or pulled back to leave the tube open. The combustion is carried 
out in an atmosphere of oxygen, which must be purified so as 
to remove from it any trace of water or carbon dioxide. The puri- 
fying apparatus consists of a wash bottle containing concentrated 
sulphuric acid, a calcium chloride drying tower, a large U tube 
containing soda-lime and a second wash bottle containing concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. Oxygen is passed from a cylinder through 
this apparatus and then through the combustion tube, so that the 
current flows first through the larger empty space of 12 inches, then 
through the copper oxide, the lead chromate, and finally through the 
smaller empty space of 6 inches. At the other end of the tube is 
attached an absorption apparatus. This consists of a U tube, con- 
taining calcium chloride and fitted with ground in glass stoppers and 
a potash bulb fitted with a guard tube. The potash bulb contains 
caustic potash solution, 15 grammes in 20 c.cs. of water. The guard 
tube contains calcium chloride and soda-lime. The function of the 
calcium chloride is to absorb the water formed and of the potash to 
absorb carbon dioxide. Finally, a second guard tube is used, filled 
with calcium chloride and soda-lime, in order to prevent any absorp- 
tion of carbon dioxide or water from the air. 

A blank determination is first made by heating the tube to the 
working temperature and passing oxygen through it. The tempera- 
ture is about 700°C. in the portion containing copper oxide and 
considerably lower in the portion of the tube containing load 
chromate. The blank portion of the tube is not heated at this 
stage unless the tube is new. The absorption tubes are weighed 
before and after a run of about half an hour when no alteration of 
weight should be found. If the tubes have increased in u'cight 
they are replaced until two successive sets of weighing are 
substantially identical. A small quantity of the powdered coal, 
about 0‘15 gramme, is weighed into a porcelain combustion 
boat. This is placed in the blank portion of the combustion 
tube and the purifying train is again attached. The ‘burners in 
this portion of the tube are at this stage not lighted. After the 
coal has been introduced, the end burner nearest the puri- 
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Ash. 


tyin g train is lighted causing a current of hot oxygen to pass over 
the coal. The other burners are subsequently gradually opened 
so that combustion of the coal goes on progressively. Finally, the 
tiles over this portion, which at first were open, arc dosed and the 
apparatus allowed to remain in this condition until about 15 minutes 
after the combustion is completed. The absorption tubes are then 
detached, cooled and weighed. The residue in the boat gives the 
weight of the ash. In this determination the carbon is partly burned 
directly in the oxygen and is partly oxidised in the layer of copper 
oxide which deals with any carbonaceous fumes given off by the 
coal. The function of the lead chromate is to absorb sulphur com- 
pounds, which would otherwise be retained in the caustic potash 
and weighed as carbon dioxide. 

It is a matter of interest in connection with the point previously 
mentioned regarding the arbitrary nature of the ash content of 
the coal, as determined by proximate analysis, 
that the ash given in the proximate analysis 
and the ash given under entirely different conditions in the ultimate 
analysis are generally appreciably different. 

For the determination of nitrogen, one gramme of coal, 10 
grammes of potassium sulphate, 0 - 5 gramme of copper sulphate and 
30 c.cs. of concentrated sulphuric acid are ‘ 
ragen. heated in a Kjeldahl flask. The coal is thus 

decomposed and the nitrogen in it converted into ammonia. When 
decomposition is complete the contents of the flask are diluted with 
water and transferred to a 1,000 c.c. flask. About 100 cubic centi- 
metres of a 50 per cent, solution of caustic soda are added and the 
contents of the flask distilled. The vapours given off pass through 
a trap to prevent liquid being carried over and then to a vertical 
condenser. The lower end of the condenser dips into 25 c.cs. of 
If, sulphuric acid. Ammonia, set free by the action of caustic soda, 
distills and is absorbed by the sulphuric acid. At the end of the 
distillation the sulphuric acid is titrated with 2 caustic soda solution 
in order to determine the amount of acid remaining and hence that 
absorbed by the ammonia. 

For the determination of total sulphur, one gramme of coal is 
mixed with 5 grammes of Eschka’s mixture, consisting of two 
parts of magnesia and one part of sodium 
carbonate. The mixture is placed in a 30 c.c. 
platinum crucible and one gramme of Eschka’s mixture spread over 


Sulphur. 
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the top. The crucible is supported in a silica plate having a circular 
hole cut in the centre. This is in order to avoid the absorption of 
sulphur from the gas flame. The crucible is then heated from the 
bottom with a bunsen-burner at first gently and then more strongly 
until the carbon has been burned out. The contents of the crucible 
are cooled and extracted with water. To the aqueous solution 
bromine water is added and then hydrochloric acid. The solution 
is then boiled and 25 c.cs. of a 10 per cent, solution of barium chloride 
aTe added. This precipitates barium sulphate in proportion to the 
sulphate present. A blank determination is necessary in this process 
to allow for sulphur present in the reagents. The sulphur thus 
obtained represents the total sulphur in the coal, whereas some of 
this is already accounted for in the ash. It is therefore necessary 
to determine the amount of sulphur contained in the ash and to 
subtract this from the total sulphur in order to obtain the volatile 
sulphur. 

Sulphur can also be determined by igniting coal in a bomb 
calorimeter. The bomb is washed out and the washing treated 
generally in the manner just explained. In the writer’s experience, 
however, this method, although sometimes recommended without 
reservation, is entirely illegitimate with certain bombs which are 
lined with enamel containing sulphur. It is not of course possible 
to say that all enamel lined bombs are open to this objection, but 
it is wise to regard them with suspicion. 

There is no direct method of determination of oxygen. This 
amount is found bv difference, i.c., by deducting 
XyRen “ the sum of the other constituents from 100 

per cent. 
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New fossil localities within the Panchet series of 
the Raniganj Coalheld. By E. K. Gee, B.A, 
Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India. 


W ITHIN the southern part of the Raniganj coalfield, Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa, to the east of the Barakar river, rocks of 
the Panchet series crop out over wide areas. The series comprises 
a basal zone of khaki-green shales with hard calcareous bands, 
interbedded with medium-textured, yellow, felspathic sandstones; 
these beds pass upwards into the upper Panchets, which include 
yellow-grey and grey, soft, micaceous sandstones, with dark-red 
and occasional light-coloured clays intercalated. The basal beds, 
now designated by Dr. C. S. Fox, the Maitur stage, are from 250 
to 300 feet in thickness and rest with a slight unconformity on the 
Kumarpur fossil-wood sandstones 1 * of the uppermost part of the 
Raniganj beds. Numerous plant remains are found in the upper- 
most horizons of the Raniganj beds. 

In the case of the Panchet series of the Raniganj coalfield, how- 
ever, only within this lower zone of khaki-green and yellow-coloured 
sediments, and at only one locality, — Maitur, 
Pbnt-loj»tb' from near Asansol, — had identifiable plant-fossils 

been discovered, previous to the recent geo- 
logical re-survey. This solitary find, on which the whole of the 
Panchet flora has been based, was made by Mr. W. T. Blanford 
in the course of his examination of the coalfield during the years 
1858-60, and a description of the occurrence is included in his 
memoir on that area. 9 The name of the village of Maitur has, 
apparently, fallen into disuse and is not included in the more recent 
topographical maps. The locality at which the fossils were dis- 
covered by Blanford was within the lower Panchet outcrops of the 
Nonia river in the vicinity of the bend due east of Kumarpur 
(86° 56' ; 23° 41' 50*), that is to say, about half-a-mile northeast of the 


1 Bee. Oeol. Surv. Ini., Vol. LX, pt. 4, pp. 366-366, (1928). 

* ftem. Geot. Sun. Ini., Vol, III, pt. 1, pp. 129430, (1866). 
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Asansol Inspection bungalow. Theso fossil-plants were later described 
by Dr. Feistmantel, 1 * * and include the following types : — 

Schizoneura gondwanensis. 

Pecopteris concinna. 

Cydopteris pachyrhachis. 

Oleandridium. 

Glossopteris indica. 

Samaropsis. 


In addition to these plant-fossils, Blanford discovered the re- 
mains of the entomostraccan Estheria in these beds, and, within 
_ _ „ . . . the higher Panchet strata cxi>osed in the 

southern bank of the Damodar river just north 
of the village of Deoli (86° 53' 15" ; 23° 38' 50"), a bone-bed was 
found, ‘containing detached, and, frequently, rolled bones, verte- 
brae, and fragments of jaws with teeth.’* These vertebrate fossils 
have been described by Professor Huxley, 8 and include various 
Labyrinthodonts and Dicynodonts, indicative of a lower Triassic 


age. 

It is very probable that, within recent years, the Noma river 
has silted up considerably in the plant-fossil locality of Maitur, so 
that, in spite of a careful search by the late Rao Bahadur S. Retliu 
Rama Rau and myself, no additions to Blanford ’s collection were 
discovered. 

During the early part of the field-season, 1928-2!), however, 
during a somewhat hasty examination of the Panchet strata of the 

The fossil localities of Rani g an j field, to the south of the Damodar 
Alkusa and Kukhra- river, I was fortunate enough to find Panchet 
kurt * fossils at two localities. These included : — 


1. Plant fossils (Reg. No. K-25-140-144) in the southern bank 

of the Mosikadna jor, just south of the village of Alkusa, 
(86° 51' 30' ; 23° 38' 45"). 

2. Fish scales, etc., (Reg. No. K-25-133-140) just northeast 

of the large tank, situated 660 yards southeast of 
Kukhrakuri village, (86° 58' 40' ; 23° 36' 55"). 

The strata of the former locality include soft, micaceous, yellow- 
green shaly sandstones and Bhales of the basal Panchets, an horizon 


1 Pal. Ini., Ser. XII, Vol. Ill, pp. 39-40. 

■ Men. Geol. Ran. Ini., Vol. Til. pi. 1, p. 129, (1865). 

• Pol. Ini., Ser. IV, Vol. I. pt. 1. 
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similar to that of Maitur. On account of the nature of the matrix 
the leaf impressions are indistinct in detail, though they definitely 
include species of Olossopteris, (probably two species), and Schi- 
zoneura. 

The Kukhrakuri locality includes strata of a slightly higher hori- 
zon than those of Alkusa, though still belonging to the green shale 
and sandstone stage of the lower Panchets. The fossilB were found 
within a thin band of greasy, grey shale intercalated within 
these strata, and in addition to the above-mentioned fish-scales, 
etc., badly-preserved plant-fragments, partially carbonised, were dis- 
covered. On account of the possible importance of these fossils, 
in fixing the age of the Panchet beds, the specimens were 
forwarded to the British Museum (Natural History) for examination. 

According to Dr. E. I. White the oniy identifiable specimens 
in the collection received in London belong to the Palaeoniscid genus 
Amhlypterus, fishes which lived in the lakes and rivers of Carbo- 
niferous and Permian times. Their occurrence in the basal Panchet 
(Maitur stage) gives these beds a strong Palaeozoic aspect and 
suggests a Permo-Triassic age for the Panchet series. Their dis- 
covery and identification adds yet another piece of evidence in 
support of the official opinion that the Raniganj beds below are of 
Permian age. The floral relationship of the Raniganj and Panchet 
beds further justifies the inclusion of the Panchet strata in the Lower 
Gondwana division. Finally these factors — the Paleozoic aspect 
of these fish remains and the Damuda affinities of the plant remains 
— supply almost a final argument against a tripartite sub-division 
of the Gondwana system and confirm our conviction of the correct- 
ness of the two-fold classification recognised by the Geological Survey 
of India since 1879. 


o2 
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AN UNDESCRIBED SPECIES OF Cyllene FROM THE PEGU 
beds of Burma. By B, B. Gupta, F.G.S., Assistant 
Superintendent , Geological Survey of India. (With 
Plate j.) 


Cyllene vredenburgi, n. sp. 

(PI. 5, figs. 1, 1«, 16.) 

Description . — Test small, elongate oval ; whorls ornamented 
with axial ribs. Body whorl large. The axial ribs in the body 
whorl crossed by faint radial furrows, producing a somewhat can- 
cellated appearance. The posterior portion of the body whorl is 
gradually sloping towards the suture. There arc three spiral fur- 
rows in the slope, cutting the axial ribs, which are slightly wavy. 
Aperture oval. Outer lip oblique, with plications. Inner lip callous. 
Anterior columellar margin with six plications, placed almost at 
equal distances from one another. The distance between the second 
and third plications (counting from the posterior side) is slightly 
greater. The second and third plications are also thickened and 
slightly bent at their outer extremity. 

Remarks . — The late Mr. Vredenburg recorded (Rec. Geol. Surv. 
Ind., Vol. LV, p. 68) two species of Cyllene from the Pegu beds of 
Burma, of which one having collapsed only one, C. pretiosa, Vred., 
was figured ( Rec . Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. LV, p. 69, PI. 2, fig. 2). 
From the description of the destroyed specimen (Rec. Geol. Sum. 
Ind., Vol. LV, p. 68, foot-note) it does not appear to be identical 
with the present species. I have compared it with C. pretiosa, Vred., 
from which it differs in ornamentation, which is much finer in 
C. pretiosa ; the radial and transverse grooves in Vredenburg’s 
species are almost of equal strength, while in the species here de- 
scribed, the transverse grooves are stronger than the radial ones. 
They differ also in the number of plications in the columellar margin 
and in their disposition — the number of plications in Vreden- 
burg’s species being eight, of equal strength and placed at equal 
distances from one another. 

The shell bears some resemblance to C. varians, Cossm. from the 
Pliocene of Karikal (Journ. de Conch., LT, 1903, pp. 134-136, pi. VI, 
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figs. 18-20). The Burmese species here described differs from it 
in that the slope on the posterior side of the body whorl of the 
Burmese species is gradually sloping towards the suture, while in 
the Karikal species there is a sudden descent, whereby something 
like an angle is formed between the slope and the rest of the body 
whorl. The most posterior radial rib of the body whorl, e.g., that 
next to the suture, in the Burmese species, is also slightly raised 
above the suture line, which does not seem to be the case in Coss- 
mann’s species. The number of spiral furrows in the slope in the 
Burmese species is less than those in the species from Karikal. 

The specimen is incomplete, wanting its apical portion. 

Locality . — The specimen was obtained from the stream half a 
mile above Myaukmigon. 

Formation . — Pegu beds. 

Collector. — Mr. A. H. M. Barrington, Conservator of Forests. 
Hlaing Circle, Burma. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

Fig. 1 . — Cyttene vredenburgi, n. sp. Nat. size. 

Flos, la, 16 . — Cyttene vredenburgi, n. sp- X 3. 
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TWO NEW SPECIES OF Utlio. BY B. B. GUPTA, 
F.G.S Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of 
India. (With Plate 5.) 


I N recent years, there have been several notices of fossil Unionids 
from Burma, among which some ribbed varieties of Irra- 
waddian age have been described (Rec. Geol. Svn\ Ind., Vol. LI, 
pt. 4). During the field-season, 1927-28, I collected some from the 
Pegus. The shells are very fragile and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I was able to collect some fit for description. 

Simpson and Ortmann have recently revised the classification 
of the Unionids, basing their researches on the differences existing 
in the soft parts, more especially the marsupial apparatus of the 
shell. As the shape of the shell is not at all correlated with the 
natural divisions indicated by the structure of the soft parts, this 
system cannot with certainty be applied in the case of fossils. 1 I 
have, therefore, used the more comprehensive term ‘ Unio ’ in 
preference to generic names like ‘ Nodularia ,’ Con. or ‘ Indonaia,' 
Prashad, which were instituted by their authors from a study of 
the soft parts of the animal. I must admit, however, that the 
external characters of the Pegu shells suggest their relationship 
with the recent genera mentioned above, especially with the genus 
* Nodularia ,’ Con. and more particularly with the species N. cris- 
pata, Gould. a 

The shells under description arc characterised by very strong 
ribs, which cover the whole of the disc or a greater part thereof. 
The ornamentation is more or less of a similar nature, and with the 
exception of one, almost all the shells appear to belong to the same 

1 Zittel-=-Text book of Paleontology, 2nd edition, (English) (1913), p. 464. 

* In his paper * Studies on the anatomy of Indian Mollusca ’ (Bee. Ind. Mtu., Vol. 
XV, p. 147), Dr. Baini Prashad remarks, * It is to be expected that the structure of the 
animal in the other Indian species hitherto assigned to the genus “ Nodularia ” would 
be similar, and the genus “ Indonaia ” would therefore inolude all the species described 
by Preston (Fauna of British Indisn Mollusca, pp. 136-146) ; consequently N. crispata, 
Gould, with which the Burmese shells appear to be related, is to be regarded as a species 
of “ Indonaia ,” Prashad. It may be noted that several fossil species of Unio from India 
and Burma have bean assigned to this genus. (Vide Bee. Oeol. Burn. Ind., Vola. LI, 
LV, LX). * 
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species. They were all collected from a clay bed in the Lawin 
chaung, 2 miles S. E. of Saingde (22° 31' ; 94° 30' app.h 


Description of species. 

Unio edwini, n. bj 
\ 

(PL 5, figs. 2, 2a. 

Shell ovato-subtrigonal, thick, inflated, rounded anteriorly, slightly 
elongated behind, with a narrow posterior wing. Umbos ante- 
riorly situated, somewhat compressed. Base line gently curved up 
behind to meet the posterior ridge, which is fairly developed. The 
hinge is partially preserved in one otherwise incomplete specimen, 
which shows two pseudo-cardinals. 

Shell boldly sculptured by coarse radial, rather closely-set, ribs 
running obliquely downwards from the posterior ridge and, before 
they reach the centre of the disc, they diverge upwards forming a 
V-shaped sculpture and bend downwards again and either make a 
simple gentle curve as they approach the anterior margin or break 
up into granulations exhibiting a zig-zag outline. 

The radiating ribs do not cover the whole of the disc, but end 
a little above the ventral margin, where a few concentric lines are 
seen. The ribs, which are not of uniform thickness throughout, 
are seen to be traversed by fine concentric striae which likewise 
mark the concave grooves between those ribs. In some specimens 
ribs are seen to send off branches to anastomose with their neigh- 
bours. 

Dimensions. — The figured specimen is 25 mm. long and 19 mm. 
high. A second specimen measures 27 mm. long and 21 mm. high. 

Remarks. — The Bhell, which is named after Sir Edwin Pascoe, 
Director, Geological Survey of India, has some resemblance to 
Indonaia glyptica, Vred. and Prashad (Rec. Geol. Surv. Ind., Vol. LI, 
p. 372) from the Irrawaddian formation of Burma. The Pegu shells 
are, however, smaller, and are relatively higher than the other. 
In U. edwini , the marks of ornamentation persist down to several 
layers of the shell, but in 7. glyptica they do not so persist. Z7. per - 
corrugata, Whittf. from the Laramie group (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat.. 
Hist., Vol. XIX, 1903, pi. XL, figs. 3 and 4) has somewhat similar 
sculpture, but they differ in details. 
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Unio edwini, n. sp. var. 1. 

(FI. 5, figs. 3, 3a.) 

The ornamentation of the shell referred to this variety differs 
from the type, in the V-sculpture ending about half way between 
the beak and the ventral margin. Here we see a slight concentric 
depression in the shell. A criss-cross ornamentation formed by 
anastomosing ribs is seen to extend from' here to a little above the 
ventral margin where concentric lines are seen. The length and 
height of the figured specimen are 22 mm. and 17 mm. respectively. 
There is another specimen which measures 20 x 19. This is rather 
abnormal. 


Unio edwini, n. sp. var. 2. 

(FI. 5, figs. 4, 4a.) 

In this variety the radiating ribs are stronger and not so numer- 
ous as in the type specimen. There is also a little difference in the 
disposition of the ribs. On following them from the posterior side, 
they are seen to run obliquely downwards towards the centre and 
then to pass upwards for some distance as in the type, but then they 
bend downwards for a brief space and then upwards again for some 
distance before they make the curve which approaches the anterior 
margin. The specimen measures 24 X 17 mm. 


Unio pilgbimi, n. sp. 

(PL 5, figs. 5, 6a.) 

Description . — Shell small, rather elliptical, inflated, umbos ante* 
riorly situated, somewhat compressed. Posterior ridge not well 
marked ; rounded anteriorly. The whole of the disc is ornamented 
by zig-zag radial ribs covering almost the whole of the disc ; near 
the ventral margin, the disc is ornamented with two or three con- 
centric lines. The radial ribs and the concave furrows between them 
are marked with fine concentric striae. The shell is incomplete, 
measuring 19 x 14 mm. 

Remarks . — It is to be distinguished from V. edwini not only by 
its shape, which is elliptical, but also by the radial zig-zag ornamenta- 
tion. This shell is named after Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, Palseontologist, 
Geological Survey of India. 
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EXPLANATION OP PLATE 

Fig. 2. — TJnio edwini , n. sp. (Type Speoimen). Right valve. Nat. Size. 

Fig. 2a. — Vnio edwini, n. Bp. (Type Speoimen). Right valve, x 2. 

Fig. 3. — Vnio edwini , n. sp. var. 1. Right valve. Nat. size. 

Fig. 3a. — Vnio edwini, n. sp. var. 1. Right valve. X 2. 

Fig. 4. — Vnio edwini, n. sp. var. 2. Left valve (with right valve attached). 
Nat. size. 

Fig. 4a. — Vnio edwini, n. Bp. var. 2. Left valve (with right valve attached). 
X 2. 

Fig. 5. — Vnio pilgrimi, n. sp. (Type specimen). Nat. size. 

Fig. 5a. — Vnio pUgrimi, n. sp. (Type specimen). X 2. 

Fig. 6. — A broken specimen of V. edwini showing pseudo-cardinals, x 3. 

Fig. 7. — V. edwini, n. sp. showing anastomosing branches of ribs, x 3. 

Fig. 8. — 17. edwini, n. sp. showing the umbones and the ligament. Nat. size. 

Fig. 9. — V. edwini, another specimen, showing the umbones and the ligament 
(partly). Nat. size. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

S YSTEMATIC observations of the snouts of glaciers in the Hima- 
laya were first carried out by members of the Geological Survey 
of India in the year 1906. Marks were cut deeply into the rocks ad- 
jacent to the snouts of certain glaciers, and observations recorded 
concerning their recent movements. Some of these snouts have 
been since re-visited by travellers interested in the questions in- 
volved, and others have been seen and marked. But even now there 
is but little evidence upon which to draw conclusions, for travellers 
do not yet realize the importance of exact observations. It is 
hoped by the publication of these notes to draw attention to the 
more important questions, and to encourage future travellers to 
record more carefully the observations they may make. 

Of the 31 glaciers noted on in the following pages, four were 
observed by the late dir Henry Hayden in 1966. They are the 
Hispar, the Yengutsa, the Minapin and the Hasanabad ; all of 
these are in the Hunza-Nagar region. Others examined about the 
same time, but not falling in the present investigation, are the 
Hinarche and Barche of Bagrot ; the Sonapani, the Bara Shigri and 
the f erad of Lahul ; and the Pindari, the Milam, the Shankalpa 
and the Poting of Kumaun. Since Hayden’s results were published 
m Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. 35, travellers’ 
observations have been recorded in various publications, and are 
not always easy to find; while some, notably those of Captain 
Bridges in the Shingshal valley, have been buried in official files. 
It is possible that others may still lie waiting to be exhumed from 
some private or Government necropolis. 

A most important contribution to the subject has reoently been 
made by Mr. Ph, C. Visser, as the result of his two Karakoram 
expeditions of 1922 and 1925. In a detailed paper in Zeitschrift 
fur Gletscherkunde, Vol. XVI, pts. 3/4, 1928, he has given his observa- 
tions of no. fewer than 18 of the glaciers described in the following 
pages. As far as his own explorations were concerned, he has 
studied the faotors bearing on glacier movement, and drawn his con- 
clusions. I am indebted to Dr. W. A. K. Christie, of the Geologioal 
Survey of India, for his admirable translation of the more important 
parts of this valuable paper, which I have used freely in my com- 
pilation of these notes. It is to be hoped that Mr. Visser will have 
as important a contribution to make on Karakoram glaciology 
after his present expedition (1929). 
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The snout of a glacier, or its lower extremity, is that point 
where the melting caused by the increased temperature of lower 
altitudes balances the supply of ice from above. 
I** R gg y It will therefore be readily understood that 

the position of a glacier snout is poised, as it 
were, between these two main factors, and that the slightest change 
in either may upset the balance and lead to a variation of the level 
of the snout from time to time. 

If local characteristics, peculiar to each glacier, such as the 
size and nature of the n6v6 region, the slope of the bed, the width 

. . and direction of the outlet valley, could be 

Secular variation. . 

ignored, we should expect all glaciers in a 

particular region under the same climatic conditions to reach down 

to the same altitude above sea-level. If then the supply of ice from 

above remains the same, and a general increase of temperature 

occurs, melting and waste of the ice will increase, the glaciers will 

degenerate and their snouts will recede equally. If the tempera* 

ture falls, the snouts will advance equally. If a definite change of 

climate occurs, and an equal increase or decrease of snowfall results 

in the area of each glacier, then all will ultimately advance or retreat 

to the same extent. Such secular changes in temperature or climate 

lead to what are known as secular movements of the snout. They 

will be distributed over long cycles of time. 

Conversely, if we consider these two factors alone, and if we 
can measure the secular movements of glacier snouts, we should 
have a measure of secular climatic change, either of snowfall, or 
of temperature, or of both. We should be able to decide whether 
there is a definite recession of the snow-line ; whether the climate is 
getting warmer or colder ; whether the region is becoming more or 
becoming less habitable by man. By comparing our conclusions 
with those obtained in other parts of the world, we might discover 
whether the secular change is world-wide, or merely regional, and 
whether we are moving nearer to another ice-age, or still receding 
from the last. In this connection it must be remembered that 
scientists are not yet convinced that the evidence of a uniform 
Eurasian Ice-age is conclusive. 

Were the problem as simple as this, we could regard glaciers 
as Nature’s secular barometers, laid on the bosom of the earth, to 
warn men of the future. Except at the time of change from one 
to the other, all glaciers of a region Bhould be advancing secularly 
or retreating secularly at the same time. 
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Periodic variation. 


Unfortunately there are many complications. Besides the secular 
change in climate, there may be periodic change, due to short 
periods of climatic variation. These short 
periods may be related to the Bruckner cycles. 
But the observations at the snout can only indicate such cycles and 
not the actual time of climatic variation, for no two glaciers arc 
identical, and there is no standard by which we may compare 
them. The ratios of their regions of supply to their regions of waste 
vary between wide limits Some glaciers, lying in broad open 
valleys with a north-south direction, are exposed for long periods 
of the year to a hot sun ; others, enclosed in narrow valleys with 

steep walls, may never see it. Some may be subject to thaw by 

rain in their lower reaches in summer-time ; others may be in an 
arid region where there is much evaporation and almost no rainfall. 
Some may lie on steep, hard, rocky beds ; others on soft ground 
at a gentle slope. Some may be enclosed by great slopes of neve, 
or have at their head great basins above the snow-line, which form 
an unending reservoir of ice ; others may be enclosed by rocky 

walls, which supply little but rock. Between all these extremes 

there is every combination of factor and circumstance, so that a 
small change of climate may cause marked fluctuations in the snout, 
smothering all secular movement, and vitiating all secular observa- 
tions. 

Not only are there these complicated physical factors affectin g 
the glacier itself, but there are so many complications of climate, 
that it is surprising that the snout movement of any glacier should 
reveal the periodicities or phases of climatic variation until many 
centuries of observation become available. The amplitude of all 
the different periods of climatic variation, of which the existence 
and significance have been apparently proved, are small in com- 
parison with the irregular or haphazard variations in weather. 
By compounding all the known and apparently significant periods 
of past climate, as is done for tidal prediction, we do not, un- 
fortunately r arrive at a forecast of coming changes, because the 
irregular variations are too powerful. 

These complicated factors affect the periodic movements of 
the snouts of glaciers in a very marked manner. Ultimately the 
movements are due to climate and snowfall, but the factors are bo 


varied that the snout movements appear to be peculiar to each 
particular glacier. There may be little resemblance between the 
periodic movement in neighbouring glaciers of a range, even if 
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they have the same exposure ; sometimes there is no similarity 
between the periodic movements in two branches of the same com- 
pound glacier ; and occasionally one side of a glacier tongue may be 
advancing while the other retreats. Such anomalies are generally 
the result of compound glaciers or of important tributaries joining 
the main glacier near the snout. Yet in spite of all these factors, 
the actual periodicity of single glaciers may be approximately the 
same, provided it is not obscured by seasonal or accidental causes, 
even though they may be out of step. 

Ablation is the term used to denote the superficial waste of a 
glacier by surface melting or evaporation, which eventually deter- 
mines the position of the snout. Ablation occurs mainly by the 
agency of the following factors : (1) the direct rays of the sun, (2) 
radiation from barren valley walls, (3) erosion by running water, 
(4) conduction of heat through moraine material, (5) contact of 
warm air and radiation from moist air and low clouds, (6) evapora- 
tion, and (7) rain. The greater the surface exposed to these factors 
in the area below the snow-line, especially during the summer, the 
greater will be the wastage and the greater the altitude of the snout 
above sea-level. 

The region above the snow-line on any glacier is its region of 
supply ; below the snow-line is the region of waste. Yet during 
the colder months of the year on most glaciers 

cuona w a there is constant supply and little waste tak- 

ing place right down to the snout. In the depths of winter all 
precipitation feeds the glacier as snow, the sun has little power, 
radiation and conduction are consequently negligible, min and run- 
ning water non-existent. We may thus expect a seasonal advance 
in winter, a seasonal retreat in summer. The summer retreat is 
usually accompanied by a flattening and temporary degeneration 
of the snout. 

In the winter and spring we should expect a steep-fronted clean 
glacier, the white ice conquering the cnglacial moraine ; in summer 
and autumn the sun and rain flatten the snout by melting, and 
englacial moraine comes to the surface. These signs are normal 
seasonal signs ; they arc often wrongly adduced as evidence of 
secular or periodic movement. In reality they are normal if the 
secular and periodic movement are nil. It is only when a glacier in 
summer shows a steep-fronted end, or in winter a flattened one that 
we can use this evidence for periodic or secular advance or retreat. 
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There is a farther complication which may be termed accidental , 
The effeot of avalanches is partly periodic, partly seasonal and 
. , . . , . „ partly accidental. A glacier may suddenly 

overcome an obstacle m its path. An earth- 
quake may cause a considerable accidental advance, and a * dead ’ 
end may be detached from the living ice. On steep hanging 
glaciers large masses may be detached from no apparent cause. Such 
dead ends must for a time be below the point of balance between 
supply and waste, and must gradually melt and disappear. These 
accidental advances will entirely vitiate all observations for secular, 
periodic or seasonal movement. 

Thus we may look on glaciers as barometers for Becular move- 
ment, and as thermometers for periodic, seasonal and accidental 
fluctuation, and, as may be imagined, the problem of resolving 
glacier movement into its various components, secular, periodic, 
seasonal and accidental, is extremely complicated. The more 
glaciers we can examine in a given area, the more likely we arc to 
form a correct conclusion. Every glacier in a region should be 
studied, for there are few that will not teach us something. Their 
peculiarities should be studied before we can even say which are 
likely to give us the most information, and all observations should 
be made with such care that no doubt exists concerning their accu- 
racy. To be absolutely certain, observations should be made against 
marks cut in rock in situ , as advocated by Sir Henry Hayden. 

It has been stated that secular movement is important from 
the point of view of climatic change. Periodic movement is res- 
ponsible for glacier blocks and sudden cata- 

Conditlons favouring clysms due to bursting glacial dams. Seasonal 
secular movement. , . , , , , ° . 

and accidental changes are less disastrous ex- 
cept to those living in the immediate vicinity of the snout. For- 
tunately, we are already able to define approximately those glaciers 
in which secular and periodic movements are least likely to be 
smothered by each other and by other movements. I believe that 
secular movements preponderate and periodic, seasonal and acci- 
dental movements are least effective in large longitudinal valley 
glaciers, with a small ratio of supply area to waste area ; in glaciers 
which flow in broad straight valleys with a general east-west direo 
tion ; where the slope of the glacier-bed is gentle and even ; where 
the tributary glaciers are open, exposed and with gentle even 
beds, and neither they nor the lower reaches of the main glacier 
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ure subject to large avalanches ; and where such tributary glaciers 
have small areas compared with the main glacier, and enter not 
too near the snout. These secular movements can then be 
measured when the snout itself is not subject to erosion by its 
own or another stream. 

Applying these theories to the thirty-four glaciers investigated 
in this paper, and shown on the accompanying charts, which illus- 
trate the positions of their snouts as far as we 
Glaciers showing secular know them, the following most generally bear 
out the conditions of secular movement. 
None of course are perfect, but I believe in most cases the move- 
ment, if any, is mainly secular. Without reference to their observed 
movement, i placed them according to the above conditions in 
their order of suitability : - 

(1) The Hispar (No. 1). 

(2) The Baltoro (No. 22). 

(8) The Siachen (No. 23). 

(4) The Rimo (No. 28). 

(D) The Virjerab (No. 15). 

(<i) The Pasu (No. 7). 

(7) The Biafo (No. 20). 

(8) The Batura (No. 8). 

(9) The Mamostong (No. 24). 

Observations are as yet very scanty and incomplete and it must 
be remembered that those of last century were rarely made with 
any scientific* motive. Nevertheless, as far as we can say at present, 
all of these are either stationary or in very slight secular retreat, 
except the Biafo (see chart). This glacier is peculiar ; its basin is 
complicated by a vast accumulation of n6ve in the snow-lake at 
its head, which gives a ratio of supply to waste of 3 : 4. This, as 
will be seen below, is, I believe*, one of the main factors of periodic 
fluctuation, for even comparatively small periodic changes in the 
supply area are magnified to such an extent that they show marked 
changes at the snout. There are minor factors which also make 
for periodic fluctuation in the Biafo glacier ; its general direction 
is south-east and its south-western wall is broken. 

The Hispar and Baltoro glaciers are to my mind as nearly perfect 
for secular observation as we are likely to find anywhere, in spite 
of the entry of large tributary glaciers not far from the snout. The 

D 
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Siachen flows t-oo much in a north-south direction, and its snout 
may be subject to a variable seasonal factor due to rain and radia- 
tion, and to periodic variation from radiation from the barren rock 
walls on 1o the crevassed broken surface of the lower reach. The 
Rimo is, I believe, mainly transverse, but has a low gentle fall ; 
it also is complicated by being markedly compound, two large 
branches meeting near the snout ; nevertheless it seems to be fairly 
steady and to show slight secular retreat. The Vir jerab must, 
from Visser’s description, be subject to periodic and seasonal varia- 
tion, due to irregular supply, to the intense sun heat, to radiation 
and to conduction through the mass of moraine and debris that- 
rovers the ice completely for a long distance from the snout; it is 
most important, in glaciers of this description and liable to great 
seasonal change, to note the month and date of observation. Yet. 
the ratio of supply area to waste area is extremely low, and this 
condition seems to magnify its secular retreat. The slope of the 
Pasu glacier is steep for a longitudinal glaeier, and periodic move- 
ment is therefore magnified ; observations have been unfortunate 
on this glacier and the early ones are unreliable ; the condition of 
the moraines seems to indicate periodicity, but no signs of advance 
have been noted recently ; the ratio of supply area to melting area 
is very low, the glacier being mainly fed by avalanches, and it. 
may be that the retreat now observed is truly secular and not 
periodic. The Batura terminates in the Hnnza river, which erodes 
the snout considerably, and all movement is hidden ; hut then* 
are signs of decrease in volume. About the Mamostong we have 
insufficient data. None of these glaciers are perfect for our purpose, 
but most of them give an indication of secular retreat. 

The conditions favouring marked periodic change are in some 
respects rather the reverse of secular ones. Periodic change may 
he expected on transverse glaciers with large 

C ° nd perl™ld^. Ur,,,,! ratios of 8u PP J y to wast(1 areafi; where the 
gradient is steep and the outlet valley narrow ; 
where there are no large tributary glaciers entering the lower reaches 
of the main glacier ; where the melting area is least affected by 
variable sun or radiation ; and where winter and summer conditions 
are as nearly uniform as possible. We are, as it were, trying to 
measure the high and low tides of the glacier, and do not wish them 
to be affected by storms. With compound glaciers we may get 
a compound periodicity, whose departure from true periodicity 
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depends on the relative sizes, aspects, and slopes of the component 
glaciers, and the proximity of their junction to the snout. 

Of the 34 glaciers investigated below, I believe that periodic 
movement can be observed in ten, but data are too scanty as yet 
for us to define the periodicity, except perhaps in four. The Mina- 
pin, the Kichik Kumdan, and the Aktash seem to me to have perio- 
dicities of 48, 45 and 55 years approximately, the observations of 
the last being however barely sufficient, to warrant this estimate. 
The Chong Kumdan is the one about which we have most informa- 
tion, extending over a century. It has a total period of about 90 
years, according to our definite information ; but it seems to me 
probable that there was a valley block between 1878 and 1886 and 
possibly one or two floods (see chart) 1 ; if this was so, its periodicity 
would be about 15 years. 

I place the ten glaciers from which some periodicity seems to 
be traceable in the following order of importance : — 

(1) Minapin (No. 4). 

(2) Chong Kumdan (No. 29). 

(3) Kichik Kumdan (No. 30). 

(11 Aktash (No. 31). 

(5) Biafo (No. 20). 

(6) Lungmo-chhe ‘ A ’ (No. 33). 

(7) Sasaini (No. 6). 

(8) Pasu (No, 7). 

(9) Malangutti Yaz (No. 12). 

(10) Yazghil (No. 13). 

The last two, however, advance across the Shingshal during the 
block and flood periods of the Khurdopin, and therefore are certain 
to be subject to accidental movements due to variable river erosion. 

Of the remainder, either the observations are at present too 
scanty, their conditions not yet well enough known, or their move- 
ments are subject to such compoimd factors that nothing can be 
made of them. Many of them, however, have points of interest. I 

w Vr? Ce above, 1 have been informed by the Chief Engineer of the North- 

West Frontier Province that the Indus gauge at Attoc'k showed an abnormal flood during 
* tu* 11 **™ °t 1 879, and another still higher one on 29th July, 1882. The second 

of these was five feet higher than that caused by the Shyok flood in 1929. I believe that 
these two floods were due to the bursting of the Chong Knmdan glacier dam during the 
last periodic advance of the ice. There is no record "of any traveller having made his 
way npthe Shyok valley during this time and no other explanation of these abnormal 
nooos known. An examination of the chart shows how well they fit the ‘ periodicity 

i> 3 
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believe that earthquakes or other violent accidental factors, such 
as the sudden overcoming of some obstruction in the bed, have 
affected the Yengutsa (No. 2) and the Hasanabad (No. 5) ; possibly 
it was the same earthquake. Both the Virjerab (No. 15) and the 
Sasaini (No. 6) are probably a good deal affected by variable seasonal 
factors; the Malangutti. the Yazghil, the Khurdopin. the Kichik 
Kumdan, the Chong Kumdan, and the Batura are subject to 
erosion at the snouts. Some, such as the Hopar, are markedly 
compound. About the rest we have insufficient data to draw any 
conclusions whatever. 

From a study of all these observations and from an examina- 
tion of the charts showing them. I conclude that the secular move- 
„ f f . ment, if anv, is one of extremely slow retreat, 

that is, the ice left by the last ice-age is still 
diminishing. The majority of those glaciers which show periodic 
movement seem to be in retreat, though a notable exception is the 
Chong Kumdan, which is at its maximum periodic advance (August 
1929); but there is no reason why they should be 6 in time 1 with 
one another. There art 1 at present only two danger spots for glacial 
dams and consequent floods, viz., the Shingshal valley and the 
upper Shyok. The dangerous glacier in the Shingshal is the Khur- 
dopin, and it seems to require watching every year, or certainly 
at five year intervals. The most dangerous glacier in the upper 
Shyok is undoubtedly the Chong Kumdan. There seem to be danger 
periods lasting about eight years between safe periods of about 
thirty-seven years ; during which eight years the glacier may burst 
and reform again. I do not believe that anything can be done to 
prevent these blocks and bursts, for the block can reform again 
during these eight years of advance. 1 

The glaciers under consideration have been arranged for con- 
venience in two main groups, Hunza-Nagar, and Baltistan-Ladakh. 

The former are reached most easily via Oilgit, 
Arrangement of glacier t h e latter by either Skardu or ’ Lch. These 
two groups have been sub-divided into two 
sub-groups, south and north of the main line of the great. Karako- 
ram peaks, and these sub-groups have been again divided into 


1 After the time of maximum periodic advance, periodic retreat appears to me to 
set in gradually, and may be counter- balanced at first by Heasonul winter advanee. For 
this reason 1 believe that the Chong Kumdan glacier will again block the Shyok valley 
in the winter of 1929-30, and there raav be another minor flood in 1931. See Himalayan 
Journal, Vol. II. 
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valley regions. At the head of each glacier is given its map reference, 
its type, length, height of snout above sea-level, and its average 
fall, approximately. I have not attempted to give the ratio of 
supply area to molting area, though this is a very important factor, 
for the simple reason that I do not believe we have yet sufficient 
data. A brief summary of my conclusions is given at the end of 
each glacier. Particular attention is invited to the charts which 
show graphically the observed movements of each snout ; and a 
sketch map shows the situation and rough form of each glacier. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

PART I.— HUNZA-NAQAR. 

(a) GLACIERS SOUTH OF THE MUZTAQH-KARAKORAM RANGE. 

1. His par Glacier. 

Shirt, \ } L ; Type, Longitudinal; Length, 38 miles ; Height of 
Uvuul, 10,500 feet approx. ; Fall, generally unifonr, 7,000 feet, 
average 181 feet per mile (3-5%). 

The Hispar glacier is a typical longitudinal trough glacier, the 
fourth longest outside sub-Polar regions, with a low’ and generally 
even gradient, broken only in two places, namely, between 16,000 
and 17,000 feet, and between 13.000 and 11,000 feet. It descends 
from a broad basin about 3 miles wide, at the head of which is a 
barely perceptible rise to the Hispar pass, 17,560 feet, leading to 
the Jliafo glacier and the great ‘ snow-lake ’, with its vast accu- 
mulation of neve. It seems probable that this reservoir serves to 
supply both the Eiafo and Hispar glaciers, the ice being forced 
over the Hispar pass by pressure. To a less extent it also probably 
feeds the Khurdopin and possibly the Virjerab glacier of the Shing- 
shal in a similar way. 

On the north side of the Hispar there is a marked ablation valley 
and great transverse tributary glaciers descend from above the 
snow-line in the recesses of the Muztagh-Karakoram, the peaks of 
which rise w'cll above 24,000 feet. These tributaries force the ice 
of the main glacier aw’ay from the valley walls. On the south the 
tributaries arc of less extent ; and beyond the Haigatum glacier 
the valley is enclosed by a steep unindented wall. The main trunk 
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of the ice-stream does not appear to be subjected to an unusual 
number of avalanches, as are the basins of the northern branches. 

The Hispar was first seen by Godwin Austen from the summit 
of tiie Nushik La, a pass at the head of the Haigatum tributary ; 
but he did not descend to its surface. It was first traversed and 
surveyed by Conway in 1892. It was visited and its snout care- 
fully measured and marked by Hayden in 1906 ; and it has since 
been observed again in 1908 and many of its tributaries surveyed 
by the Workmans, and in 1925 by the Vissers. 

The following is a summary of recorded observations of the 
snout : — 

1889. The end of the glacier is shown on a small-scale planetable 
sketch by Surveyor Ahmad Ali Khan, Survey of India, but the 
scale is too small for any deductions to be made. 

1892. Conway writes : * A quarter of an hour after leaving 
Hispar we reached and crossed a moraine, thus entering a basin 
(about a mile long by a quarter to three-quarters of a mile wide), 
from which the glacier had retired comparatively recently. Such 
a small oscillation is of no importance, so that practically the His- 
par glacier may be considered to have been stationary dining the 
historic period, for the cultivated Hispar fan has been deposited 
since the main retreat of the ice ’ ( Climbing in the Himalayas, 
p. 331) The glacier was surveyed by Conway, and the snout is 
shown on his map about 2,250 yards fiom the centre oi Hispar 
village (Map: The Karakoram Himalayas, scale 1 inch--- 2 miles, 
sheet 1, R.G.S., 1894). 

1906. Hayden in September, recorded that the glacier had re- 
treated ‘ a few hundred yards from the 1892 position.’ This he 
considered might be due to seasonal variation, but he adduced 
the evidence of a narrow terminal moraine to support comparatively 
recent secular retreat. Hayden set up cairns, marked the snout's 
position and surveyed it. He states that it was about J £ miles 
(=2,640 yards) from Hispar village ( Records , Geological Survey of 
India, Vol. 35, p. 133, with photographs and plan, scale 1 inch 
=800 feet). 

1908. The Workmans write : ‘ Our topographers found the Geo- 
logical Survey pyramids placed on both sides of the river at the 
tongue. They report the shrinkage in the end of the Hispar tongue 
as not exceeding 30 feet. By the end of August, however, they 
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noticed that the depth of the tongue was much reduced, many 
large blocks of ice having fallen down and been carried away by 
the sub-glacial stream.’ 1 The Workmans marked in red a large 
erratic boulder on the right bank with the initials and date of their 
expedition, repeating the marking on the left bank (Geographical 
Journal, Vol. 35, p. 108). 

1925. On Khan Sahib Afraz Gul Khan’s planetable, scale 1 
inch =2 miles, surveyed during the Visser expedition, the snout iB 
shown about 2,600 yards from the middle of Hispar village, and 
Visser himself states that ‘ the snout, entirely covered with rubbish 
now, lies 2*4 km.’ [2,630 yards] * up the valley from the village of 
Hispar ’. He also records that the ice-cave was further north than 
in 1 906. ‘ About 80 to 100 metres in front of the snout was a 

small terminal moraine, apparently new ’ (Zeitschrift fur (jletscher- 
Icunde, Bd. xvi, 1928, p. 213). 

Conclusion.- -If Conway really records a retreat of a mile, it is 
not easy to agree with him that such a retreat is of no importance 
foi a longitudinal glacier of such magnitude and fed by such im- 
mense tributary ice-streams. The glacier itself has a very even bed 
foi the greater part of its course. It is certain that of the two 
tributary glaciers nearest the snout, the Garumbar, a southern 
tributary, which on Conway's map of 1892 was shown (as the Cha- 
rum glacier) nearly 1| miles from the Hispar, had advanced and 
joined the latter by 1925 ; yet the Kunyaug or Lak glacier, the 
westernmost of the northern tributaries, was reported in 1925 to 
have shrunk considerably in volume. The figures given above 
showing the distance from Hispar village are of course approximate, 
and there seems to have been practically no change since 1906. 

The Hispar fulfils most of the conditions for a glacier in which 
secular movement at the snout should preponderate over periodic 
and other movements. 

There certainly seems to be at present practically no seasonal or 
periodic fluctuation in the main trunk, while these fluctuations of 
the lowest tributaries are ‘ out of time ’ with each other and have 
no apparent effect. There are indications, however, noted both by 
Hayden and the Vissers, of shrinkage and secular retreat, in the 
main Hispar glacier. Future observations should be made with 
reference to Hayden’s marks. 


1 Normal summer ablation. 
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2. Yengutsa Glacier. 

Sheet , 4 2 L ; Type, Transverse ; Length and fall , unknown ; Height 
of Snout, 10,800 feet approximately. 

This glacier has not been accurately surveyed, and we do not 
therefore know the nature of its basin. It is, however, undoubtedly 
transverse, and has a fairly steep fall. Its lower part was roughly 
sketched by Conway in 1 892, and a plan of its snout made by 
Hayden in 1906. The latter marked its snout- and these marks were 
rc-observed by the Workmans two years afterwards. 

1889. A reconnaissance planet-able sketch by Surveyor Ahmad 
Ali Khan, Survey of India, dated August -Sept ember, 1889, (scale 
1 inch -=8 miles), shows the track between llarapu and Hispar 
villages as crossing the gorge a little over 11 miles north of the. 
snout of the glacier. * 

1892. Conway records that the path from Darapu to ilispar 

descended into a precipitous gorge. ‘ A dec]) nala divides 

Darapu from Hispar. In its bowels some half a dozen mills lind a 
footing. The path goes round by these and mounts to the fair 

fields of Hispar 5 (('limbing in the Himalayas , p. 32 5). Conway's 

map shows the snout of this glacier, which lie calls the Rang pa, 
a little over 11 miles from the path, that is. almost exactly in the 
same position as it was shown on Ahmad Ali's sketch in 1889 (Map : 
The Karakoram Himalayas, scale J inch = 2 miles, sheet 1, R.G.S., 
1894). 

1906. Hayden reports that between 1892 and 1900. and most 
probably in 1901, the glacier advanced two miles. He writes: 

Now the path, instead of descending, climbs arduously over a 
steep mass of black and slippery ice, the mills are gone, and their 
ruins hidden under the snout of the advancing glacier ’ ( Records , 
Gcoloyical Survey of India , Vol. 35, p. 134, with photographs and 
plan, scale 1 inch— 800 feet). 

1908. The Workmans write : ‘ The Yengutsa tongue descends 
at present to within 2,952 feet [984 yards] of the Hispar river... 
As points -of study for the Yengutsa, Dr. Calciati and Dr. Koncza 
took the same t-w r o pyramids marked in black G.S.T., adding in 
red the initials, AH., and the date of our expedition in 1908... 
The glacier remains about as in 1906, manifesting only a small 
decrease in thickness and length. They report a recession of 989 
feet as measured carefully from the line of pyramids on either side * 
(Geographical Journal , Vol. 35, p. 107). 
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1925. Khan Sahib Afraz Gill Khan’s map, scale 1 inch=2 miles, 
(Visser expedition), shows that the snout of this glacier had retreat- 
ed approximately ’1,000 yards since 190G, and that the path again 
crossed the gorge some distance north of the snout. The Vissers 
in their papers make no mention of this glacier. 

Conclusion . — The sudden advance in 1901 is almost certainly 
accidental, and was probably caused by an earthquake or sudden 
relief from some obstruction. It is interesting in view of the ad- 
vances of the Garumbar glacier to the cast and the Minapin and 
I Inpur (liarpu) glacier to the west. All these glaciers have pro- 
bably fairly steep falls, with probably large neve fields, subject to 
heavy avalanches from the northern slopes of the Kailas-Kara- 
horarn iange. The advance of tho Ycngutsa is, however, much more 
rapid and unexpected than that of the others, and seems to bear 
a closer aflinitv to the advance of the Uasanabad glacier. Unless 
;imie periodicity is discovered at a later date, I believe that the 
rapid advance in 1901 was accidental. We cannot at present 
attempt to define the periodicity of this glacier, and any secular 
il net nation is cloaked by the violent accidental movements. 

.1. Hopar (Barpu) Glacier. 

Shed <12 L ; Type, Transverse ; Length and fall unknown ; Height 
of Snout, 8.400 feet approximately. 

The liarpu glacier is really a tributary glacier of the Hopar or 
Pi uni tar. sometimes impinging on the latter and sometimes clear 
of it. The upper reaches of both are not properly surveyed, and 
no observations prior to Conway’s in 1892 are of any value. 

1892. Conway's map shows the snout of the Hopar glacier about 
a quarter of a mile clear of the Hispar river, and a gap of three- 
quarters of a mile between the Barpu and the Hopar. No lake is 
shown in the intervening space (Map : The Karakoram Himalayas, 
scale 1 inch =2 miles, sheet 1, R.G.S., 1894). 

1925. Viss.or records that the Hopar glacier (which he calls the 
‘Barpu’) now came over the Hispar river to the right wall of the 
Hispar valley, so that there might be danger of a damming of the 
river. It was reported to him that up to 1922 or 1923 the glacier 
had greatly advanced, but that since that time it had retreated 
( Zcilschrift fur Gletscherkunde, Bd. xvi, p. 214). 

Conclusion.— See notes at the end of the Yengutsa glacier. 
Owing to confusion of names there is a little doubt about these 
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observations. There is no evidence of a former block of the Hispar 
valley by the Hopar glacier, and it is unlikely that a river of the 
size of the Hispar would be unable to keep a channel clear past or 
under this glacier. It is not easy to see how, if the glacier was in 
1925 against the right wall of the Hispar valley, and then retreat- 
ing, there could be any immediate danger of a valley block. Owing 
to the compound nature of the lower reaches, it would be almost 
impossible to determine the various factors contributing to snout 
movements. 


< 4. Minapin Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 L; Type, Transverse ; Length and fall, unknown ; Height 
of Snout , 7,050 feet. 

The Minapin glacier has never been surveyed except near its 
snout, and its present representation on maps is that, which w.ts 
shown on the first rough reconnaissance maps. Its snout was how- 
ever accurately surveyed by Hayden in 1905, by me in 1913, and 
it was again carefully observed by Yisser in 1925. We therefore 
have a fairly accurate knowledge of the movements of this snout 
during the last 20 years. As lar as 1 know, this glacier now de- 
scends to a lower altitude than any other glacier in the whole Hima- 
laya or Karakoram. This fact is almost certainly due to heavy 
avalanches from an icy cirque, to the lowness of the snow- line and 
to the narrow' constricted valley of the low r er reaches of the glacier. 

1889. This glacier is shown firsl on a small reconnaissance sketch 
by Surveyor Ahmad Ali Khan, of the Survey of India, dated 
August-September, 1889, scale J inch-'- 8 miles. Its snout appears 
on this to be roughly 3,000 yards from the crossing of the Minapin 
ravine, at the approximate site of the future bridge. 

1892. Conway roughly sketched the position of the snout, which 
is shown on his map to be about 2,900 yards from the site of the 
bridge (Map : The Karakoram Himalayas, scale 1 inch-- 2 miles, 
sheet 1, R.G.S., 1894). 

1893. Surveyor Khan Sahib Abdul Gaffar showed on his plane- 
table (scale 1 inch =2 miles) the snout of the glacier 1,700 yards from 
the bridge-site. 

1906. Hayden in September, reported that the total retreat in 
historical times had been considerable, since five generations ago 
the glacier extended down to the bridge-site. The crystalline lime- 
stone rock immediately N.E. of tbe snout had been polished and 
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grooved by the ice. Hayden suggested that the glacier might be 
advancing temporarily, though steadily retreating over long periods 
of time. He carefully marked the walls of the valley near the snout, 
set up cairns, and photographed the snout from the bridge. Hay- 
den’s description with photographs and plan (scale 1 inch— 600 
feet) is in Records, Geological Survey of India, Vol. 35, p. 131. 

1913. 1 found that the glacier had advanced 700 feet since 1906. 
It was, therefore, about 1 ,1 7<> yards from the bridge. Some of Hay- 
den’s cairns and marks were covered by the advancing ice, the rest 
were re-painted, and fresh ones made to show the new position of 
the snout. A photograph, taken from exactly the same position 
K, at the bridge, as Hayden’s photograph, and a survey of the 
snout made by rue on the scale 1 inch— 700 feet, together with a 
description of tin* marks, appears in Records of the Survey of India, 
Vol. 6, p. 49. 

1925. In this year Visser found that the glacier could no longer 
be seen from the bridge. He writes : ‘It was now 600 to 700 
metres further back than in 1913 .... As far as the eye could reach, 
the end of the glacier had sunk to an insignificant narrow Rtrip of 
ice, buried beneath rubbish. There was exposed an extraordinarily 
characteristic IT ’’-shaped trough valley, deeply cut, with here 
and there smoothly polished walls. The outer bank shows strong 
glacial erosion. The moraines appeared to have been washed away 
by water. The limestone rocks, which form a strong ‘dividing wall 
of about 150 metres high between the lower part of the Minapin 
valley and the Hunza valley, are beautifully polished and show 
glacial stria*, not only on the Minapin side, but also on the Hunza 
side, which incontestably show that the glacier formerly tumbled 
over this rock-ridge into the Hunza valley ’ ( Zeitschrifl fur Glets- 
cherkunde, Bd. xvi, 1928, p. 215; sketch p. 215; plate 30). 

The glacier snout was, therefore, at least 650 yards further back 
than its position in 1913 and must, have been at least 1,820 yards 
from the bridge. It is, therefore, intermediate between its 1892 
and 1893 position. The snout is shown on Visser’s sketch very 
shrunken and attenuated. 

1929. Todd, the Political Agent of Gilgit, visited the Minapin 
glacier on 17th April. He was unfortunately unable to find any 
marks set up by the Vissers and had not their sketch-map with 
him. From rough notes which he took, it Beems probable tha t the 
attenuated end observed by the Vissers had melted away and that 
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the actual snout was perhaps 100 yards further hack than in 1925. 
Todd erected a large cairn level with the snout high up on the right 
hank. The inhabitants of Minapin village reported little change 
during the previous four years. 

Conclusion. — The observations prior to 1006 must be accepted 
w it h reserve, since these early reconnaissances were very hurried. 
They do, however, indicate a slow but steady periodic advance be- 
tween 1889 and 1892, when a rapid advance of about 1,200 yards 
seems to have taken place. In 1900 the snout had ad valued a 
further distance of 300 yards, that is, the average annual advance, 
between 1893 and 1906 was 23 yards as against about 33 yards for 
the period 1889-1892. The glacier must have been still advancing 
in 1906, as suggested by Hayden, its average annual rate being 
approximately 33 yards. It- is probable that it was nearly at its 
maximum advance in 1913. It is interesting to record that during 
the period 1893 to 1906, the glacier snout was advancing through 
a valley with two right-angled bends in it, the ice being arrested 
by the limestone dividing wall and forced over and round it. AVeie 
it not for this obstruction, it is probable that the snout would have 
advanced more evenly and rapidly. Retreat seems to have begun 
in 1913, or soon afterwards, and the present condition nf the tongue 
shows great degeneration. If reliance can be placed on the early 
observations, and they seem to fit in with the later ones, I suggest 
that the Minapin has a rough total periodicity of about 48 years, 
24 of advance and 21 of retreat. There seem also to be general 
indications of secular retreat, blit these are smothered at present 
by periodic movement. 

5. Hasanabad Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 L; Type, Transverse; Length aiul fall, unknown ; 
Height of Snout, 7,290 feet. 

The basin of this glacier lias never been surveyed ; its extent 
and nature are not yet known. This is regrettable, for it has the 
reputation jof having undergone greater fluctuations than any other 
glacier in the world. The first to call attention to these movements 
was Dr. Arthur Neve in 1895, but it was not till Hayden visited 
the snout in 1906 and erected cairns and marked it, that we can be 
certain of the observations. Next to the Minapin, its snout descends 
lower than that of any glacier in the Karakoram or Himalaya, the 
reasons being similar in both cases. 
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1889. Surveyor Alnuad Ali Khan on his planetable, dated 
Augnst-September, 1889, scale 1 inch=8 miles, shows the snout 
of this glacier approximately 6 miles from the road-crossing of the 
Ilasanabad ravine. 

1892. Conway’s map shows the Hasanabad nala dotted. The 
snout is shown roughly 8 miles from the road-crossing, but it does 
not appear to have been visited, and the snout may have been 
entered from hearsay (Map : The Karakoram Himalayas , scale 1 
inch— 2 miles, sheet 1, R.G.S., 1894). 

1893. Khan Sahib Abdul GafEar’s planetable sketch, scale 1 
inch=2 miles, shows the snout only 3,750 yards, or a little over 
2 miles from the road-crossing. The first edition of the Survey of 
India Transtrontier Sheet No. 2 S.E., dated 1896, shows the snout 
as on Abdul GafEar’s planetable. 

1895. Dr. Arthur Neve learned from a native that the ice had 
advanced 2 miles that year and from 4 to 5 miles the previous year. 
This must, it seems to me, refer to advances in 1892 and 1893, 
but even so it is not easy to reconcile these advances with the move- 
ments in 1903 as reported to Hayden in 1906 ( see below). 

1903. Sir Henry Ilavdeu was told in 1906 that the glacier had 
suddenly advanced a distance variously estimated at from 6 miles 
to a day’s march, during 2t months ( Records , Geological Surrey of 
India , Vol. 35, p. 135). 

1906. Hayden reported the snout to have been stationary since 
1903. He painted marks in line with the snout ( Records , Geological 
Survey of India, Vol. 35, p. 135, with photographs and plan, scale 
1 inch =400 feet). 

1908. Workman reported the snout to be in the same position 
as in 1906 ( The Call of the Snowy Hispar, p. 25). 

1913. Hayden’s marks near the snout were repainted and photo- 
graphed by me. The snout was in exactly the same position as in 
1906. It was then about 2,000 yards from the bridge over the Hasa- 
nahad ravine ( Records of the Surivy of India, Vol. 6, p. 49). 

1925. Visser examined this snout and shows a photograph in 
the Geographical Journal, Vol. 68, p. 460. By comparing his photo- 
graphs with those of Hayden, Visser concluded that the volume of 
ice in the glacier had decreased considerably, while its length had 
remained the same. He reports that one portion of the snout had 
been cut off by the stream, and now formed ‘ dead ’ ice (Zeitsehrift 
fur Glelseherkunde, Bd. xvi, 1928, p. 216). 
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1929. Todd, Political Agent at Gilgit, visited the glacier on 
18th April. He reports that its end was hidden under dehris and 
that the stream issued from a dirty ice-cave about 400 yards up- 
stream of the. line joining Hayden’s marks, and ‘about 11 miles’ 
from the bridge. He also reports a terminal moraine standing up 
in the. river-bed in line with Hayden's marks. The snout at the 
time of Todd’s visit was level with the mouth of the small naJa 
coming in on the right bank. The local people reported that the 
glacier was shrinking year by year (private letter). 

Conclusion . — The Wazir of Hunza told Hayden that the Hasana- 
bad glacier occupied its 1906 position many years before, and that 
it had subsequently retreated rapidly. But it is hardly conceivable 
that, it could advance nearly 6 miles in 1892/3, and then in the 
following ten years waste away for the same distance, in order to 
be ready for another 6-mile advance in 1903. If this were so, we 
would expect a similar wastage since 1903, whereas the position of 
the snout, remained practically stationary in its position of maxi- 
mum advance for over twenty years, though fluring the latter part 
of this period it wasted considerable. 

Since Neve’s hearsav evidence agrees approximately with the 
evidence on Abdul Gaffar's planelable, it. seems reasonable fo sup- 
pose that in 1895 the glacier was approximately 2 miles from the 
river-crossing ; that between that time and 1903 the end shrunk 
and retreated perhaps a mile : and that it advanced again in 1903 
perhaps a mile or so to its position of 2,009 yards from the bridge, 
which it maintained till 1925. 

There were no signs of shrinkage in volume recorded in 1908 
or 1913. but. it was very marked in 1925. The glacier is now, 1929, 
definitely retreating and it will be very interesting to see if it retires 
to its position of the early ’nineties. 

The upper basin of the glacier is probably subject to heavy 
avalanches. The trunk is almost, certainly confined and lying on a 
steep bed. The valley through which it emerges is narrow. Yet. 
even so, I believe that these violent, movements must be treated as 
‘accidental’, and caused either bv earthquakes or by the over- 
coming of some obstruction in the bed. This glacier may be likened 
to a clinical thermometer with the bulb laid in the mountains. Its 
violent accidental fluctuations at the end of the narrow valley record 
its eccentricities in the same wav as the mercury registers the 
fevers of a sick man. Secular or even truly periodic variations on 
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such a glacier as this are entirely obliterated by accidental 
movements. 

Further observations, annual if possible, are. required of the 
snout of this glacier. The next year of maximum retreat should 
be between 1935 and 1940, after which 1 believe it will advance. 

( h ) OLACIBRS NORTH OF THE MUZTAGH-KARAKORAM. • 

The glaciers north of the Muztagh-Karakoram range, will be 
dealt with in three regions, riz. : (i) those which drain directly into 
the Hunza river ; (ii) those which drain directly into the Rhingshal 
tributary of the Hunza river ; and (iii) small miscellaneous glaciers 
in the Khunjerab-Ghujerab region. 


( h ) (l) GlACIKRS DRAINING DIBKCTLY INTO THE Hl'NZA KlVER. 

6. Sasaini or Ghulkin Glacier. 

Sheet. 4‘’ L ; Type, mainly transverse: Length, II miles approxi- 
mately ; Height of Snout. 8.000 feet approximately : Fall. 5.000 feet 
in first 3 miles (?) (31% approx.), 0,000 feet in the last 8 miles (?) 
(14 %)- 

The Ghulkin glacier has never been accurately surveyed, its 
upper basin is. unknown, and the figures of the fall given above 
are very rough. The snout also is unsuitable for accurate measure- 
ment. for it varies laterally year by year. 

1885. Woodtborpe carried a route traverse past the snout. His 
map shows the end of the. ice approximately 800 yards from the 
left hank of the Hunza river. Tn his Bovtes he describes the glacier 
as ‘ a few hundred yards west of the road ’ (The. Gilgit-Chitral 
Mission, 1885-86, p. 135). 

1891. On December 27th, after the Hunza campaign, E. F. 
Knight passed up the Hunza valley below the snout of this glacier 
(Where Three Empires Meet, p. 493). 

1907. In .lune, Price-Wood passed up the valley below the 
glacier. He records that it extended ‘ right down to within a 
couple of hundred yards or It’s from the Hunza river ’ (Travel and 
Sport in Turkestan, p. 24). 

1913. Tn May, I found the snout to be 300 yards from the left. 
bank of the Hunza river. The ground was littered with massive 
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blocks of black ice, much intermingled with debris. There were 
several moraines, both lateral and terminal. The glacier appeared 
to have joined the main valley at one time further north. Local 
inhabitants reported that this glacier had never been known to 
block the main valley, but that at that time it was slowly advanc- 
ing, and that its snout varied laterally each year. From the 
moraines and ‘ dead ice ’ at the snout, much of which had dis- 
appeared by August, I considered that the glacier had passed its 
position of maximum periodic advance, and had actually begun to 
retreat ( Records of the Survey of India, Vol. (5, p. 40). 

1922. On 27th June, Skrine was forced to cross the. glacier on 
his way up the Hunza valley, but only because the streams issuing 
from it were unfordable (Chinese Central Asia, p. 30 : and private 
letter). 

1924. In October, Skrine skirted round the snout, crossing seven 
or eight streams. * There was then a space of at least half a mile 
between the snout on our right (west) and the river’ (private letUr ). 1 

1925. The Yissers passed the snout, but in their writings make no 
comment. Khan Sahib Afraz Gul Khan's map, however, shows the 
snout about 1,0C0 yards from the left bank of the Hunza river. It 
therefore appears to have retreated since 1913, and to be slightly 
further back than in 1885. 

Conclusion. — These movements are seasonal or periodic. As vet. 
there is little evidence of secular movement, though the snout in 
1925 was further in retreat than recorded previously. Observations 
are, however, very scanty and insufficient. There has been no re- 
corded blocking of the Hunza river, and there seems to be no danger 
of a block. This glacier is not suitable for accurate observation. 

7. Pasu Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 L; Type, mainly longitudinal ; Length, 15 miles; Height 
of Snout, 8,000 feet approximately ; Fall 3,000 feet in first 3 miles 
(1,000 feet per mile, 19%), fi.OOO feet in last twelve miles (500 
feet per "mile, 9‘5%). 

The Pasu glacier was not properly explored until the Visser 
expedition of 1925, but we have a certain amount of information 
about its snout. It has no important side tributaries and no coin- 

1 In his book Skrine records that in October the glacier was easier to cross than in 
1922. Tihs statement has subsequently been corrected in a private letter ah above. 
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plicated system* of n6v6 feeders. It is reported by the Yissers to 
be fed for the most part by avalanches and falls from steep hanging 
glaciers. The ice-stream descends from the nev6 region in a beauti- 
ful cascade. From below this cascade the fall appears to be fairly 
even. 

Beside the left bank with southern exposure, there stretched, 
in 1925, from about a height of 14,200 feet, an ablation valley with 
rich vegetation, almost to the Hunza valley. 

1885. Woodthorpe carried a route traverse past the snout. 
The map prepared in 1894, from this traverse, shows the snout in- 
correctly reaching the right bank of the Hunza river. Both the 
original survey and Woodthorpe’s report show the main road des- 
cending into the Pasu stream, some distance from the Hunza river, 
and the original survey shows the glacier one mile from the river. 
Surgeon Giles of the Mission writes : ‘ The Pasu glacier at present 
stops some 3 miles short of the Hunza river ’ (The Gilgit-Chitral 
Mission, 1885-86, pp. 136, 161). A detailed description of the 
country between the Sasaini and Pasu glaciers is given with an 
interesting photograph of the Pasu glacier. 

1891. E. F. Knight, after the Hunza campaign, passed up the 
Hunza valley below this glacier on December 27th (Where Three 
Empires Meet, p. 493). 

1907. In June, Price- Wood records that the Pasu glacier was 
about 1| miles from the Hunza river (Travel and Sport in Turkestan, 
p. 24). 

1909. Etherton crossed the moraine of the glacier. Beyond this 
fact, his observations are of no value, and he gives no evidence in 
support of his assertion that the glacier is steadily advancing (Across 
the Roof of the World., p. 49). 

1913. I found a series of dead lateral moraines near the snout 
indicating periodicity in the retreat of this glacier. The snout was 
approximately in line with the cliffs to its north, which are some 
1,200 yards from the river. There were no terminal moraines, and 
I concluded that the glacier had retreated too fast for them to form. 
In August the cliffs north of the glacier were marked, and a rough 
survey made of the position of the snout. Measurements, bearings, 
and a photograph with a sketch-map appear in Records of the Survey 
of India, Vol. 6, pp. 17, 50, 51. 

1922. Skrine * skirted round the foot of the glacier ' in June, 
on his way up the valley (Chinese Central Asia . p. 30). 


* 
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1925. Khan Sahib Afraz Gal Khan, when with the Visaer expe- 
dition, surveyed the whole of the Fasu glacier. His map shows tlie 
snout 1,450 yards from the river-bank. Visser himself writes : 

‘ £ first examined the exact position of the snout, which, although 
it still reached the Hunza valley, showed signs of retreating ' 
(Among the Karakoram Glaciers, p. 41 ; photographs of the glacier, 
but not of its snout, appear on pp. 42, 44, and in the Geographical 
Journal, Vol. 68, p. 460). Visser also reported that the inhabitants 
of Pasu village were unable to record any great movements for a 
number of years. The tongue showed no evidence of an advance 
and the snout went almost imperceptibly into rubbish ( Zeitschrift 
fur Gletscherkunde, Bd. xvi, p. 202). 1 

Conclusion. — Observations and records of the Pasu glacier have 
been unfortunate. The discrepancy between Burgeon Giles’ report 
and Woodthorpe’s map is most regrettable. If Surgeon Giles is 
correct in stating that the glacier was then three miles from the. 
Hunza river, and if Price-Wood's observations are reliable, the 
glacier must have advanced 1 £ miles between 1885 and 1907. Wood- 
thorpe, however, only shows it one mile from the river in 1885, and 
if this is correct, the movement must have been more complicated. 
The doubt exists, and it would be unsafe to base any deductions on 
either report. If we assume that when Visser alludes to llayden’s 
observations of 1907, he has made a mistake for my observations 
of 1913, it seems safe to assume that the glacier is now undergoing 
slight periodic retreat, which may have begun about 1910. There 
is no evidence of secular movement, and most certainly no danger 
of the glacier blocking the Hunza valley. 

1 In his paper in Zeitschrift far Gletscherkunde, Visser says : ‘ The Pasu is the 
glacier which in 1907 was visited by Sir Henry Hayden for the sole purpose of studying 
its movements. Sir Henry Hayden prepared a map of the Pasu glacier and took a photo- 
graph of the snout ; he mado marks on the banks to determine the exact position of the 
snout. Palls of rock and avalanches had however unfortunately obliterated the marks ; 
but the map and photograph gave a sufficient number of recognizable points to make 
oertain that the glacier had retreated somewhat since Hayden’s visit.' 

Visser seems to be mistaken, for a diligent search through the files and records of the 
GeoktgwaT Survey of India disoloses no information regarding an examination by Hayden 
of the Pasu giaour. Nor could any trace of the Pasu glacier be found among Hayden's 
glacier aketehes or in the negative register among the photographs taken by Hayden on 
his 1BU6 trip. It is possible that Visser refers to my observations of 1913 The point 
is important, because in 1907 the glaoier was, according to Prioe-Wood, i£ miles from 
the river, and probably advancing, while in 1913 it was only 1,200 yards from the river 
and probably retreating. According to Khan Sahib Afraa Gul Khan, the glaoier was 
1,460 yards from the river in 1926. The J(han Sahib’s map seems to be correct. 
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8. Batura Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 L; Type, longitudinal; Length, 36 miles; Falls, 2,000 
feet in the first 2 miles (1,000 feet per mile, 19%) ; 5,000 feet in 
next 12 miles (417 feet per mile, 7*9%) ; 3,000 feet in last 22 miles 
(136 feet per mile, 2*5%) ; Height of Snout above sea level, 8,030 
feet. 

Except for the fact that the Batura was a very large glacier of 
probably over thirty miles, nothing was known of the body of this 
glacier beyond a mile or two from its snout until the Visser expedi- 
tion of 1925. We now know that the Batura is made up of two main 
streams, which unite about 22 miles from the snout ; it is believed 
to be the sixth longest glacier outside sub-Polar regions. The 
southern and longer arm is formed by the union of three streams 
of neve. The longest of these streams, which lies furthest to the 
north, and which was explored by the Vissers, is shut in by steep 
walls of rock. 

The great range along the right bank of the Batura forms an 
enormous wall about 20 miles long, practically nowhere lower than 
20,000 feet, and culminating in two peaks over 25,000 feet. Visser 
gives the relative areas of n6ve and melting as 97 square kilometres 
and 185 square kilometres, so that the two portions are related to 
one another as approximately 1:2. The mountain wall is supported 
by projecting ridges, much as a church is supported by buttresses, 
and between these buttresses about 20 glaciers of varying size 
stream down in beautiful ice-falls to the great Batura glacier. 
ViRser writes : ‘ Nowhere else have I heard such uninterrupted 
avalanches thunder as in this part of the Karakoram. This in- 
cessant roar provides the solution of the problem of how this long 
valley with its small ndve-fields gets its fodder. We saw a further 
solution in the enormous blocks of ice and snow lying heaped up 
on the glacier, and also the indented tracks of dust avalanches 
which were everywhere visible on the ice-armoured walls.’ 

The left enclosing mountains of the Batura are not nearly so 
high. The snow covering is much smaller and only four insignificant 
tributaries feed the glacier. The fall of the glacier is extraordinarily 
small, only 2*5 per cent, for the last 22 miles, and throughout 
the whole length the evenness of its longitudinal profile is only broken 
at two points by ice-falls. Visser gives rough calculations of the 
maximum thickness of ice 39 kilometres from the snout, and puts 
it at from B10 to 670 metres. 

E 2 
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A long ablation valley stretches along the left side of the glacier 
from above the junction of the two arms 22 mileB from the snout 
and continues almost to the end of the glacier ; but it actually 
finishes where the lower cascade begins and so it does not form an 
avenue of approach from the Hunza valley. 

The snout generally projects into the Hunza river and so is 
much subject to erosion. The following are selections of observa- 
tions made by various travellers. 

1885. Woodthorpe carried a route traverse up the main valley. 
His map shows the glacier reaching the Hunza river, which passes 
round the snout. Three miles from the snout the glacier begins to 
spread, and the track is shown crossing the glacier about half a 
mile from the snout, which is about miles broad at this point. 
Woodthorpe describes the glacier as being 4 at least 1J miles broad.’ 
He writes that it is ‘ impracticable for horses, which must ford 
the main river just above Pasu as well as the Shimshal river 2 miles 
above it. The horse-road then goes along the river-bed for 3 or 4 
miles, fording the stream several times. This is impracticable after 
1st May ’ ( The Gilgit-Chitral Mission, 1885-86, p. 136). 

1889. Younghusband crossed the glacier on his way back from 
the Pamirs (The Heart of a Continent, p. 283). 

1891. E. F. Knight, after the Hunza campaign, describes his 
march on 28th December, as follows : ‘ A short distance beyond 
Passu we had to cross a large glacier that descended to the river- 
bed, picking our way for two miles among boulders of green ice.’ 
The snout appears to have been approximately in the same posi- 
tion as in 1885 and 1913 (Where Three Empires Meet, p. 498). 

1907. In June, Price-Wood crossed the glacier, but gives no 
details (Travel and Sport in Tuikrstan, p. 26). 

1909. Etherton crossed the glacier, which according to him 
‘threatened to block the Hunza valley.’ This rather vague state- 
ment is supported by no evidence. His remark that the glacier is 
* creeping forward year by yeaT,’ probably refers to the ice and 
not the snout (Across the Roof of the World, p. 50). 

1913. In May, I found the glacier snout well in the river-bed, 
and there was no way past it on foot. Opposite the glacier on the 
left bank of the Hunza river were the remains of an old moraine, 
showing that the glacier had at some time reached the far bank 
(Records of the Survey of India, Vol. 6, pp. 17, 51 ; the end of the 
Batura glacier can be seen in the distance in Plate 7, opposite p. 17). 
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1922. fflrriTift crossed the glacier in June, but does not record 
the position of the snout. It probably extended to the river-bed 
(i Chinese Central Asia, p. 31). 

1924. Skrine, in October, records that the Batura glacier was 
easier to cross than in 1922 ( Chinese Central Asia, p. 290). This 
was probably due to Bummer ablation. 

1925. Mrs. Visser writes : ‘ Bight across the river the glacier 
pushed its way, blocking the whole width of the valley ’ (Among 
the Karakoram Glaciers, p. 51). Mr. Visser records the same fact, 
and makes certain observations on the ‘ dead ’ ice of the glacier, 
in the Geographical Journal, Vol. 68, p. 466. Khan Sahib Afraz 
Uul Khan’s map shows that the river has managed to keep open a 
channel between the snout and the left bank. The snout ‘ spread ’ 
appears to have been reduced in width to just under a mile, while 
the ‘ waist,’ 2J miles above the snout, is about § mile wide. In 
Zeitschrift fur Gletscherhmdc, Bd. xvi, 1928, Visser describes the 
glacier very fully. Here he writes : * The Batura might be longer 
were it not that it met on its way a river and a mountain side. The 
position of the end of the glacier is now such that the Batura stream 
unites with the water of the Hunza river almost without ever having 
seen the light of day.’ 

Conclusion, — The evidence of the moraine on the left bank 
seems to point to secular retreat ; but this is not very recent. If 
there ever has been a glacier block, the water almost certainly 
escaped under the ice. 1 The only record of a large catastrophe in 
the Hunza river, apart from the smaller ones in the Shingshal 
tributary, is that of 1858, which was almost certainly due to the 
earthen dam formed by the Ghammesar la n dsli de near Atabad. 
It is the lake, which formed behind this, and which stretched to 
and destroyed the old village of Pasu, that has given to the valley 
here the appearance of having been destroyed by the bursting of a 
Batura glacier dam. 

Apart from the evidence of secular retreat, which cannot be 
expected to be very marked in a glacier with so small a fall, there 

1 Sinoe the above was written. I have received a letter from Hr. H. Todd, Political 
Agent at Gilgit, in which he remarks : ‘ I can find no evidence of a flood of any size in 
1873. The people say that the Batura has never caused a flood. It has been known to 
move across the river, but the water has soon found its way underneath or over the top.’ 
I had already come to the conclusion that the flood caused by a block reported to me in 
1913 to have occurred about forty years previously, (Records of the Survey of India, Vol 
6, p. 61), had no foundation in faot. ( Himalayan Journal, Vol. 1, p. 21). 
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seems to havo been a diminution of the width of the glacier ‘ spread ’ 
after its emergence into the Uunza valley from its enclosing walls, 
though the actual position of the tongue cannot have varied much 
during the last forty years. During this period the main route to 
the Pamirs has crossed the glacier at approximately the same spot, 
three-quarters of a mile from the snout, which haB projected up to 
or into the Hunza river. Visser remarks that the great left side 
arm of the glacier shows signs of great degeneracy. Everything in 
fact points to a higher level of the ice a comparatively short time 
ago. 1, therefore, believe that a block by the Batura glacier is not 
possible, even if it ever was in recent times. Too much water now 
comes down the main river from the Chapumui, Khunjeruh and 
Ghujcrab basins, and end-erosion should always keep a passage 
clear. It may not be long, relatively speaking, before the glacier 
may retreat from the river bank and leave a passage up the Hunza 
valley below the snout, at any rate in winter-time. 

(6) (ii) Shdu.siiai. Valley Gi.aciers. 

The whole Shingshal valley up to the tributary leading to the 
Shingshal pass was traversed by Lieut. G. K. Gockerill, (now' 
General Sir George Cockerill, Kt., C.B., M.P.), in 1892. lie made 
a rough survey of his route to the pass, which was accurate so fur 
as it went, but the glaciers were not reconnoitred in detail, nor 
were they studied. In April, 1908, Captain F. H. Bridges, Military 
Assistant at Gilgit, reconnoitred the whole of this Shingshal valley, 
and w r rote a brief report, w'hich was unfortunately not made public. 
His observations are most valuable. In April, 1913, Captain J. F. 
Turner visited the valley, but it was not till the Visser expedition 
of 1925, that the whole valley and all its glaciers were accurately 
surveyed. 

The following glaciers descend from the Muztagh-Karakoram 
range, and flowing north, drain into the Shingshal river 1 : — 

(9) Ghutalji Yaz. 

(10) Lupghar Yaz. 

1 Sir George CockoriU’s names for those glaciers are: — (0) Abdig&r, (10) Lupghar, 
(11) Dukul-i-yars, (12) Malunguti, (13) Verigcrab. He appears not to have seen the 
Khurdopin or Virjerab and seems to hare been giren the name * Verigcrab ’ for the 
Yazghii glacier. 

Bridges’ names for the same glaciers are : — (9) Abdigara, (10) Lupghar, (11) Moom- 
Ml, (12) Malunguti, (13) Yarsghil, (14) Kurdarpin and Shungdiekt, (15) Vergerap. 
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(11) . Momhil Yaz. 

(12) Malangutti Yaz. 

(13) Yazghil. 

(14) Khurdopin, with its tributary, Y ukshin-Gardau. 

(15) Virjerab. 

There have been records of various glacier blocks in the Shing- 
shal valley, caused by one or other of these glaciers advancing and 
closing the valley. Floods following the bursting of temporary 
obstructions in the Shingshal arc known to have occurred in 1884, 
1893, 1905, 1906, and 1927. 1 


9. Ghutalji Yaz. 

Shed, 42 Jj ; Type, transverse ; Length, 9 miles approximately ; 
Height of Snout, 11,000 feet approximately; Full, unknown. 


10. Lupghar Yaz. 

Sheet, 42 L ; Type, transverse ; Length, 9 miles approximately ; 
Height of Snout, 10,000 feet, approximately ; Fall, 8,000 feet approxi- 
mately (890 feet per mile, 17-0%). 


11. Momhil Yaz. 

Sheet, 42 P ; Type, transverse ; Length, 18 miles approximately ; 
Height of Snout, 9,500 feet approximately ; Fall, 8,500 feet approxi- 
mately (472 feet per mile, 9-0%). 

The snouts of these three glaciers were shown on Cockerill’s map 
in 1892 to be 3$, 4£ and 3 miles from the Shingshal river respectively. 

1 Early reports placed the obstruction of 1858 on the Uunza river about a mile Above 
Baltit. Later investigation by Drew seemed to place it in the Shingshal valley, though 
he was correctly informed that it was caused by landslip and not by a glacier dam ( Jum - 
moo and Kashmir Territories , p. 419). It is' quite certain that this obstruction was 
somewhere up the Hunza river and not on the Shy ok, for the gateway of Nomal Fort 
was discovered among the debris carried down by the flood. From recent investigations 
by Mr. H. Todd, Political Agent of Gilgit, it seems to me certain that the early reports 
were correct, and that the obstruction was caused by a landslide at Ghammesar. between 
Baltit and Atabad (Himalayan Journal, Vol. 1, p. 20). 

Todd also informs me that the Mir of Hunza in 1929 declared to him that there was 
no flood in 1927 ; and Todd himself could And no record of one. The evidence for this 
flood is contained in Captain Morris’s lecture to the lloyal Geographical Society (Geo. 
graphical Journal , Vol. 71). The Vissers reported a lake above the Khurdopin glacier 
in 1925. Todd concludes that the flood must have been very small, if it ooourred at 
all. The lake may have dispersed gradually as happened in 1907. 
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They are shown only very roughly on Bridges’ sketch-map, 
and Turner does not mention them. On Khan Sahib Afraz Gul 
Khan’s planetable of 1925, they are shown as 4 miles, 4 miles and 
2J miles respectively from the river. The earlier observations may 
not have been sufficiently accurate for deductions to be drawn, 
since questions of glacier advance had not then been taken up. 
Visser (1925) remarks that the Ghutalji Yaz and Lupghar Yaz seem 
to be the remains of much bigger glaciers. High above the present 
level of the glaciers, the old beds are plainly visible on the valley 
slopes. 


12. Malangutti Yaz. 

Sheet, 42 P; Type, transverse; Length, 15 miles; Height of Snout, 
9,700 feet ; Fall, 4,000 feet in last 8 miles (500 feet per mile, 9-5%). 

This glacier was first discovered by Cockerill, but il was not 
explored till 1925, though Bridges made some interesting observa- 
tions of its snout. It is fed for the most part by the enormous iee- 
clothed peak, Dasto-Ghil, 25,808 feet high. Visser reports that 
streams of n6ve tumble down from the higher terraces m gigantic 
falls to unite in the Malangutti glacier, which first ol all has an ice- 
fall, but afterwards flows with a more or less '-ven gradient ol about 
4*7 per cent. According to the suney made during the expedition, 
however, this gradient is steeper, 9-5 per cent. The surface had 
not many crevasses, but presented innumerable gigantic seracs which 
tumbled together the whole day long. In its lower course there 
were five lateral moraines and on both banks there were ablation 
valleys more or less well-developed. 

Visser also writes : — ‘ The Shingshal valley relative to the 
Malangutti is steep. The Shingshal river pushes its way only with 
difficulty between the northern slope of the* valley and the ice of the 
Malangutti glacier which spreads over the valley.’ There seems 
to be some error here, for, though for about a mile above the glacier 
the Shingshal "river flows through a narrow gorge, the survey de- 
finitely shows the fall of the Shingshal valley as only 84 feet per 
mile, or 1*6 per cent, approximately. 1 

The upper Shingshal valley is, in fact, mainly a longitudinal 
trough, roughly parallel to the alignment of the Muztagh-Kara- 

1 The District Engineer ol the Gilgit Agency in the time of Bridges* visit commenting 
on the letter’s report, says that the fall in the Shingshal valley is even less than shown 
on the Khan Sahib’s map, viz,, 75 feet per mile, or 1*4 per cent. 
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koram, and the glaciers descending from the latter, which we are 
considering, are mainly transverse. 

The following is a summary of the observations : — 

1892. The snout of the glacier is shown on CockeriU’s £-inch 
reconnaissance-map as just reaching the Shingshal river, which then 
found its way round the base. 

1908. Bridges found the snout about 50 yards from the opposite 
conglomerate hill, beyond the bed of the Shingshal river, which 
flowed under the glacier. 1 

1913. In April, Captain J. F. Turner found the snout projecting 
to the edge of the river. He was able to ford the Shingshal river 
below the snout and pass the glacier by the right bank {private 
letter). 

1925. The Vissers explored the glacier for three marches and 
surveyed it thoroughly. As mentioned above, the glacier reached 
the Shingshal river, which pushed its way with difficulty between 
the northern bank and the ice of the glacier. Yisser considered 
that the glacier was probably advancing, and that there was danger 
of damming {Zeitschnft fiir Gletscherhunde, Bd. xvi, 1928, p. 210 ; 
see also Geographical Journal, Vol. 68, p. 464, and Among the 
Karakoram Glaciers, pp. 157-175). 

1927. Captain Morris records that this glacier runs right down 
to the Shingshal river, ‘ but exhibits signs of retreat ’ {Geographical 
Journal , Vol. 71, p. 518). 

Conclusion . — This is a typical instance of a glacier projecting 
into a river which carries sufficient water now-a-days to keep a 
channel clear, either by erosion or by tunnelling. Except for very 
minor oscillations in the river-bed, it seems that its snout has re- 
mained practically stationary for over 35 years. Yet it has a suffi- 
cient fall in its bed and a sufficiently large n£v6 basin to give it a 
noticeable periodic variation. End-erosion must be the cause of 
the apparent stability of the snout. According to Bridges, there 
is some evidence on the valley walls that the glacier has at tim«g 
blocked the valley. This cannot have been in recent times, and 

1 Bridges reports from local information that in 1907 the glacier closed on this hil l 
opposite, causing a lake to form upstream of it, 160 feet deep. This lake is repented to 
have hurst in September. The District Engineer records that in April, 1907, the glacier 
was 100 yards from the opposite hill and that there was no lake in August. He Hinwii— «■ 
this 1907 flood as fictitious, and he is almost certainly correct. There*was actually no 
serious flood in the ShingBlial valley in 1907, and when the lake behind the Khurdopin 
glacier reached the top of the glacier its waters dispersed gently in eleven days. The 
rise at Bunji was only 7 feet. 
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such an event is no longer likely. In any case such evidence points 
to secular retreat. The glacier may also be retreating now, as 
suggested by Morris in 1927, but it would be unwise to accept this 
as a definite conclusion until it is shown to have retreated from the 
river bank. Morris was there in 1927, when there was a block 
further up the river ; the water in the Shingshal river may there- 
fore have been less than normal. It is just possible that the low 
river may have given Morris an exaggerated impression of retreat. 


13. Yazghil Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P ; Type , transverse ; Length, 18 miles ; Height of Snout, 
10,400 feet ; Fail, 6,500 feet (360 feet per mile, 6-8%). 

Except for some careful observations at the snout of this glacier 
made by Captain F. H. Bridges in April, 1908, almost all our know- 
ledge comes from Visser, but it is not easy to agree with some ol 
his conclusions. He says, for instance : — ‘ This is the most easterly 
and the largest of the five glaciers which flow in purely longi- 
tudinal valleys, within the drainage area of the Shingshal.’ I 
personally believe that this glacier, as well as the remaining lour to 
its west, is typically transverse. 

The Yazghil valley is heavily deepened compared with its upper 
three left side-branches, lrom which the glaciers hang with lovely 
falls of ice. These glaciers have basins narrowly shut in by steep 
walls of rock and are fed entirely by avalanches. The total fall of 
6*8 per cent, is broken twice by ice-falls, and but for these the 
gradient would be an even 5*2 per cent. 

Visser remarks on the spotless whiteness of this glacier com- 
pared with others in the Shingshal region. Ablation valleys extend 
on either side of the main valley along the lower course. The fol- 
lowing observations give a summary of what is known of the posi- 
tion of its snout. 

1892. On Cockerill’s sketch-map this glacier, which is called the 
‘ Verigerab,’ is shown as just reaching the Shingshal river. 

1908. Bridges reports that the snout is split into two lielorc 
reaching the river-bed, by a hill situated in the mouth of the side 
valley. The two snouts thus formed were three-quarters ol a mile 
apart. The upper snout was 48 yards and the lower only 10 yards 
from the cliff on the right bank of the Shingshal. According to 
native information, the lower snout had during the previous year 
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extended to the opposite cliff and the water had flowed all the time 
underneath the ice. The flood caused by the Khurdopin in 1907, 
in spite of the fact that it took eleven days to drain away, cut 
through the Yazghil dam and demolished it (i unpublished report). 

1913. Captain J. F. Turner does not appear to have observed 
the Yazghil glacier when passing up the main valley. It is possible 
that at this time the glacier was not then projecting into the Shing- 
shal river-bed ( private letter). 

1925. On the Khan Sahib’s map, surveyed during the Yisser 
expedition, the glacier is shown as completely blocking the main 
valley, but no lake is shown upstream of it, and Mrs. Yisser writes 
that it entirely filled the broad Shingshal valley, so that the river 
had to force its way beneath the icc (Among the Karakoram Olaeiets, 
p. 109). According to the same map the glacier seems to have 
spread slightly upstream and about half a mile down-stream in 
the valley of the Shingshal. (For a description of the exploration 
of this glacier, see op. cit , p. 138 ; and photographs in Geoqraphical 
Journal, Vol. 08, p. 466.) 

Visser himself writes that the Yazghil appeared to be in a state 
ol advance, 1 because the snout of the glacier had pushed itself 
across the Shingshal valley, and had forced the river over to the 
right bank. 5 This last remark is slightly at variance with the other 
observations noted above, but there seems to be little doubt that 
the conclusion is correct. The intense whiteness noted by Visser 
is strongly typical of an advancing glacier in these regions, as is 
the fact that the glacier seemed to be spreading its snout in the main 
valley and seeking to lind room for its extra volumes of icc in its 
own valley itself. The old dead lateral moraines at some places 
completely and at others partially, had been swept away by the 
advancing ice, so that they formed at the side of the glacier a vertical 
wall. 

Conclusion . — Though there is very little actual change in the 
position of the snout between 1892, 1908, and 1925, it appears to 
me that this glacier is now definitely trying to advance. The 
advance of the snout is, however, cloaked by the activity of the main 
river and the extra volume of ice has to find relief by spreading 
rather than advance. Bridges recorded that in April, 1908, the river 
upstream of the glacier was dry, mainly due to the block caused 
by the Khurdopin, but also undoubtedly owing to the early month 
of the year. Yisser recorded that he was unable to find any trace 
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of a previous lake above the glacier. It seems to me quite clear 
that the Shingshal waters are able to maintain their channel either 
underneath or round the ice of the Yazghil, especially as neither 
Montagnier nor Morris recorded any lake or block in 1927, and the 
valley does not appear to have been blocked in recent years. 

The movements recorded above are almost certainly periodic, 
and no secular variation in the snout has yet been observed. 


14. Khurdopin Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P ; Type, transverse ; Length, 20 miles ; Height of Snout, " 
10,600 feet; Fall, 9,000 feet (340 feet per mile, 6-6%). 

The first European to sec the Khurdopin glacier was Bridges, 
in 1908, but nothing was known about its great extent till the im- 
portant discoveries of the Yissers in 1925, when it was accurately 
surveyed throughout its entire length. 1 

Yisser considers that it is ‘ more transverse than longitudinal.’ 
He is probably correct in surmising that some of its ice-supply is 
derived from the great snow-lake source of the Biafo glacier, that, 
enormous reservoir above the permanent snow-line which would 
be capable of maintaining the Ilispar, the Biafo, the Khurdopin 
and the Virjerab glaciers. 

The Khurdopin glacier is compound, with two large head-basins 
and numerous side-glaciers which add their ice to the main trunk. 
The bed of the Khurdopin is deep compared with that of its tribu- 
taries. 

The longitudinal profile of the Khurdopin glacier has a very 
large break close to the southern side-branch, and although the 
glacier below this ice-fall traverses an evenly sloping valley-bed, 
with a gradient of about 3*8 percent, the surface of the ice through- 
out is broken up into typical trans-Muztagh ice-pinnacles. Only 
in the last 3 or 4 miles do they change to more rounded forms, 
towers and humps covered with debris. It is also only in these last 
3 to 4 miles that the debris is present ; for the rest, moraine is 
represented by two dark median lines. 

1 Bridges records : ‘ At various times men have been sent by the Mir of Hunza 
to try and penetrate to their head [of the Khurdopin and Virjerab glaciers] but they 
have always returned unsuccessful. One levy, by name Murad Beq, who accompanied 
me, had been four marches into both of them during the time of Rajah Ghazan Khans 
He said he could see no signs of the heads of the glaciers and returned as he had finished 
his rations.’ 
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Among the pinnacles, crevasses are rare, and surface water 
between the towers and pinnacles forms for long distances broad 
and deep impassable rivers. 

An ablation valley along the northern bank is present, filled 
in its lower course with stream-deposits, which give a good soil for 
countless beautiful Alpine flowers, and lakes. Many of these small 
glacial lakes would be dangerous to anyone camping below them 
in the valley. On the southern bank the ablation valley only ex- 
tends for about two miles. Here the formation is complicated by 
the junction of the Yukshin-Gardan tributary. 

Visser notes that the Khurdopin glacier has a very small n6ve 
area of only 66 square kilometres. The region of melting is 184 
sq. km. The relationship is therefore approximately 1 : 3. Obser- 
vations of the Khurdopin glacier arc summarized below. 

1908 Captain Bridges writes: — ‘The Kurdarpin and Shung- 
ditkt 1 * * * * * * glaciers have swept down through their own nullah- beds, 
and meeting in the main nvllah 8 have gradually moved on down, 
till they now extend in one huge glaciei filling the entire main wullah- 
bed for a distance of about two miles below the mouth of the Vcr- 
gerap nullah and within about H miles of the upper snout of the 
Yarsghil.. .The united glaciers of Kurdarpin and Shungdiekt, sweep- 
ing past the mouth of the Yergerap and impinging along the whole 
cliff-face below Vergerap for about 1| miles, have enclosed a large 
open space at the mouth of the Vergrap nullah' 9 


1 i.e., the Yukshin-Gardan glacier. 

1 i.e., the main Shingshal valley. 

8 I quote here in full from Captain Bridges' report, so far unpublished, for it gives 
a good account of how it is possible for a glacier to act as a weir and to allow the waters 
of the lake to disperse gradually : — 

* I went to the edge of the dam, overlooking the above space. It is difficult to 
estimate its size accurately, looking down on it like this ; but I should say roughly that 
it extends for about 3 or 4 miles in length and varies in width from 100 to 300 yards at 
its base, and would of course increase in width as tho water rose. At present there is 
water in it for about a mile in length ; but it is impossible to make any accurate estimate 

of its depth. The local men estimate its present depth at the lower end at about 20 or 

30 feet. I should not think it was more. Some of the Hunza men got down by ropes to 
the lake to try and measure its depth, but had to abandon the attempt, owing to falling 
rooks and debris. I could see the water-line of last year’s flood on the rocks and Bhould 

say that the water did not reach a greater height than 200 feet, though this is a rough 

guess, as without proper surveying instruments, it is impossible to make an accurate 

estimate. The surveyor however sent up by the District Engineer will be ablo to do this. 
The water in the lake, I am told by the local men, stretched as far back as the snout of 
the Vergerap glacier last year, and I could see the water-line on the rocks of the Vergerap 
nvllah. The water, according to the men told ofl to watch it, rose last year till it over- 
flowed the top of the glacier, where it impinges on the right bank, and then cut its way 
clean through the glacier, This is undoubtedly true. There is an enormous channel. 
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1913. Captain Turner reports that the snout of the Khurdopin 
glacier was still right across the main valley. He crossed the snout, 
the width of ice being estimated by him to be about three miles. 
At the extreme end it was approximately 200 feet deep, and there 
were many crevasses closed by ice-bridges, under which the main 
riveT found its way. There was no lake upstream of the glacier in 
April of this year, but Turner considered that it would be possible 
at any time for the crevasses to be closed and a complete block 
formed {private letter). 


about 150 feet deep and 80 to 100 feet wide f cut clean through the ice like a huge canal, 
at the lower end of the lake. This has water in it now. I wont to the edge of it and looked 
down into it, and have told the surveyor to go to the same place and measure the 
depth of the water with a plumb-line. This canal is closed by an ice-dam now lower 
down ; this dam is, I should say roughly, about half a mile, or perhaps a little loss, 
from the outlet of the lake. It is impossible to find out what is the nature of the glacier 
between this dam and the snout along the right bank. Last year’s flood has broken up 
the glacier a good deal, and left enormous crevasses all along its right bank, and con- 
sequently it is impossible to reach this part. One of the Hunza men managed with 
difficulty to reach a spot from which he could see tht dam blocking the canal, but could 
get no further. From questioning him 1 should say it was about 100 feet above the pre- 
sent water-level. The water breaking through last year has caused the whole of the 
glacier on the right bank to sink a good deal. The centre remained much higher ; but 
both on the right and left banks of the nullah, the glacier is at a much lower l»vel. Thc-ro 
was a perpendicular wall of ice with no apparent fissures about 100 or 150 feet from 
the nullah - bed across last year’s outlet, which is now closed. The distance between 
the snout near the right bank and the ice dam in the canal is, I should think, roughly 
about 1 of a mile. My camp was in the nullah within 200 yards of the snout of the glacier. 
My aneroid showed a riso of 800 feet from my camp to the highest point in the centre of 
the glacier between my camp and the lake. The distance from my camp to the lake was, 
T should say, aboui> 2 miles.’ (The District Engineer comments that the lowest point of 
the dam is 180 feet above the present water-level in the lake.) 

‘ Unless the glacier moves forward again and piling up against the hill, closes last 
year's channel, I should say that the lake will not rise as high this year as it dirl last, 
as all the local men agree that last year'e bund was a good deal higher. Tbore is on the 
other hand the danger of the bund this year suddenly bursting when the lake is full, 
instead of the water gradually cutting a way as it did last year. The water last year 
from the lake took eleven days to empty. Hence the small rise of water. If the canal 
dam suddenly broke or the water forced a way under the glacier, the lake would empty 
in a few hours and a very largo volume of water would come down, if the lake was full 
at the time. 1 (The District Engineer comments that “ from the end of the canal to the 
snout of the glacier on the downstream side is one mile. The existing dam is therefore 
very strong.”) 1 1 think the water this year is bound to follow the same course as last 
year, as the stretch of canal left by last year’s flood will bring the pressure to bear chiefly 
on this portion of the glacier. I placed three pillars of stones in a line, close to the pre- 
sent canal, so that, the surveyor, while working there, can watch them, and see if the 
glacier is closing in on the canal. The local men tell me that the channel is narrower 

now than it wob after the flood last year 9 

The District Engineer has made a few comments in the margin of the report. He 
remarks that the area available for the lake above the Khurdopin glacier is 2 miles long 
with a mean width of 1 mile ; that the lower end of the lako at the time of the surveyor’s 
visit was calculated at 150 feet, and that the water-level rose, according to the mark 
pointed out by the looal people, 140 feet above the existing level. The moan width of 
the channel cut by the 1907 flood was 50 feet and its depth 100 feet. The glacier was not 
closing in on the channel. 
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1925. The Vissers found that the glacier had definitely turned 
down the main valley, and completely blocked the valley. A 
considerable lake had formed upstream of the block, and only a 
small portion of its waters found an outlet beneath the glacier. 
Visscr noted the terraces along the banks of the lake above the exist- 
ing level of the water, and calculated that about 360 to 480 millions 
cubic metres was about the capacity of the lake when full (Zeits- 
chrift fur Gletscherkunde, Bd. xvi, 1928, pp. 203-206 ; see also Among 
the Karakoram Glaciers, pp. 128, 136 ; and Geographical Journal, 
Vol. 68, pp. 464, 465). 

Conclusion. — There is no doubt that this is the glacier that has 
been periodically responsible for the floods of the Shingshal valley. 
These floods are known to have occurred in 1884, 1893, 1905, 1906, 
with minor ones in 1907 and possibly 1927. There is constant danger 
of a complete block. Probably at the season of the year from July 
to September there is always a lake, for the drainage into the lake 
then exceeds the percolation out of it. In April, 1908, there was a 
lake, but in April, 1913, there was none. These two years are com- 
parable, for the observations were taken at the same season. The 
height of the ice at the end was 330 feet in 1908, and estimated at 
200 feet in 1913. Its width in 1908 was about 1-1 miles ; in 1913 
it was estimated to be 3 miles wide. The years 1905 to 1907 are 
known to have been during a period of advance. The flatt enin g 
of the snout and its spreading are signs of retreat between 1908 and 
1913. The observations of 1925 are not directly comparable with 
the earlier ones, but Visser also records signs of shrinkage in volume, 
and the side tributaries, particularly that on the right b ank , show 
marked signs of great degeneracy. 

As with all glaciers projecting into a river-bed it is not easy to 
draw definite conclusions, nor to state whether there is any perio- 
dicity in the movements. It is, however, a fair assumption that the 
movements causing the blocks are either seasonal or periodic, and 
not secular, while if there is any secular variation the decrease in 
volume and degeneracy seem to point to secular retreat. 

15. Virjerab Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P ; Type, longitudinal ; Length, 24 miles ; Height of Snout, 
11,320 feet ; Fall, 4,800 feet (200 feet per mile, 3-8%). 

The Virjerab glacier fills the head of the longitudinal trough of 
the Shingshal valley, v Its snout was visited by Captain Bridges in 
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1908, and by Captain Turner in 1913, but no part of it was explored, 
nor was its great extent known until the visit of the Vissers in 1925. 
Visser himself says that no other glacier gave them such cause for 
astonishment as this, for no part of the true body of the glacier 
ascends above the permanent snow-line. It, therefore, has no n6v6 
area of its own, and is fed almost exclusively by avalanches. At 
its extreme southern end it is joined to the permanent snow-line of 
the main range by steep broad ice-couloirs, and the range here 
probably is the boundary ridge of the great snow-lake described by 
Conway, which certainly feeds the Hispar and the Biafo glaciers 
and very possibly the Khurdopin and to some extent the Virjerab 
as well. The tributary glaciers also arc insignificant, and Visser 
estimates that the whole neve area of the main glacier and its tribu- 
taries combined is only one-fifth of the area under melting. For 
ten miles from its snout its surface is entirely covered 'with a thick 
deposit of rubbish. Ablation valleys were scarcely visible, being 
presumably filled by disintegrated rock debris, which daily tumbles 
down in large quantities from the mountain-sides and immediately 
mixes with the debris on the glacier. 

1908. According to the surveyor sent up by the Uilgit Engineer, 
the Virjerab glacier snout was 2 miles from the east wall of the Khur- 
dopin. At the time of Bridges’ visit the extent of the lake was 
one mile in length. 

1913. Turner found the snout of this glacier from half to three- 
quarters of a mile only from the east side of the Khurdopin glacier. 
As mentioned above, when describing his observations of the Khur- 
dopin, no lake had then formed between the two (private Utter). 

1925. The Vissers found that the snout was approximately 
miles from the east wall of the Khurdopin, and drained into the 
lake upstream of the latter. This lake has been briefly described 
above, and full details are given in Among the Karakoram Glaciers, 
pp. 130 et seq. Without knowing Turner’s observations Visser con- 
cluded that the Virjerab glacier was retreating. On the banks 
there were clear signs of a higher position of the ice not very long 
ago, and Visser thinks that at that time the glacier probably joined 
the Khurdopin. 

Conclusion.— It is difficult to see how this glacier with its com- 
paratively small area of n6v6, can maintain so great a length, and 
everything seems to point to definite secular retreat. The whole 
of the last ten miles of the glacier appears to be in a dying condition 
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Nor do the ranges bounding the trunk of the glacier seem high 
enough to maintain a sufficient supply of ice to feed the glacier. The 
absence of terminal moraine-banks is curious, but they are probably 
levelled by the action of the lake. The waters of this glacier will 
always remain a danger to the Shingshal valley as long as the Khur- 
dopin glacier projects so far into the valley. 

The mountain-walls are here in such a constant state of denuda- 
tion and change, and so much rock is thrown upon the glacier, 
that, in spite of the paucity of observations, it seems to me that 
this glacier is very definitely shrinking both in length and in volume. 

(b) (iii) Miscellaneous glaciers of the Khunjerab-Ghujerab ri gion. 

The four glaciers of which brief details are given below, have 
oulv been examined by the Visso.rs, and the notes that follow arc 
abstracted from their writings in Zeitsehrift fiir Gletscherhmde, Bd. 
xvi, pp. 210-213. The four glaciers arc : — 

(10) Parpik (Bara Khun group), 

(17) Tvuksel (Chujerab group), 

(18) North Maidur (Shingshal group), 

(19) South Maidur (Shingshal group). 

Visser savs that these have the following features in common : — 

(a) Very little moraine rubbish, (b) a steady gradient, (c) few 
medial crevasses, and therefore (d) few seracs. In consequence, 
there arc surface river systems, but except on the North Maidur, 
no lakes exist cither on or beside the glaciers. Ablation valleys are 
present, but are not well-marked. 

16. Parpik Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P : Tjf-pe, Transverse ; Length, 8 miles ; Height of Snout, 
14,300 feet ; Fall, 500 feet per mile (9-5 %). 

1925. The glacier has a small break in its otherwise even fall, 
and consequently an ice-fall in its lower course. The broad swollen 
snout, ends in an almost perpendicular wall, pushing forward rub- 
bish and causing havoc among the. grass and flowers at its edge. 
No marked terminal moraines indicated former advances, but the 
right valley wall above the snout showed signs of a wider and higher 
situation for the glacier not very long ago. Further down the valley 
the slopes were so covered with boulders that no conclusions could 
be formed. 
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C0Mk,si».-Tk* glacier i. nndoubtc.il)- ..fvancinp, and thm 
advance is almost certainly periodic. The snout iJi Hh.<> .ypica 
of an advancing one. Over long periods of time, however, there are 
indications of diminishing volume and secular retreat. 

17. Kuksel Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P ; Type, Transverse ; Length, 4 miles ; Height of Snout, . 
15,000 feet ; Fall, 500 feet per mile (0-5%). 

1925. Visser does not give any details of the snout, but concludes 
that it is stationary. 


18. North Maidur Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 I*; Type, Transverse; l Anyth, (i miles; Height of Snout, 
1 1,930 feet. ; Fail, 330 feet per milts (fi-2%). 

1925. Visser observed that the glaeicr consisted of two brandies 
which unite aliout. 2 miles from the snout. Both branches have no 
snowKelds and lie in enclosed basins. He concluded that the glacier 
was certainly not retreating, but was probably stationary. 

19. South Maidur Glacier. 

Sheet, 42 P . Type, Transverse; Length. 11 miles; Height »f Snout, 
14,000 feet ; Fall, 2,000 feet, per mile (38%). 

1925. The Vissers observed a dead end to this glacier, the snout 
being detached. They suggest that this cud may have been de- 
tached by an earthquako, for it was covered by rubbish and was 
therefore existing under unfavourable circumstances. In the living 
part of tire glacier there was a strange phenomenon : the living 
end divides into two short tongues, one of which shows every sign 
of retreat, while the other indicates rapid advance. 

PART II. BALTISTAN-LADAKH. 

(a) GLACIERS SOUTH OF THE MUZTAQH-KARAKORAM RANGE. 

The Braldoh Valley. 

20. Biafo Glacier. 

Sheet, 43 M ; Type, Longitudinal (mainly) ; Length, 37 miles 
(including Know Lake) ; Height of Snout, 10,360 feet ; Fall, 16,290 
to 10,360 from edge of Snow Lake to snout, 28 miles (212 feet per 
mile, 4*0%). 
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The Biafo is the fifth longest glacier outside sub-Polar regions. 
It descends from an enormous, snow basin which has an area of 
some 25 square miles. This enormous reservoir, which lias been 
described as a region 4 drowned in ice/ though seen by Godwin 
Austen, Sir Martin Conway and the Workmans, has not yet been 
'fully surveyed, but it is believed not only to supply ice to the Biafo 
glacier, but to force ice over the Hispar pass to the. ilispar glacie? 
and over the main Muztagh range to the Leads of the Shingshal 
glaciers, the Virjerab and Khurdopin. The Biafo glacier itself is 
fed by some ten branches on the southern side, but with the excep- 
tion of the Latok glacier, there are none of any importance on its 

northern side. The ratio of supply area to waste area is as large as 
3:4. Near the entrance to the Snow Lake the glacier has a width 
of about 2-1 miles, but it narrows to a mile at six miles from the 

snout. It is possible that this narrowing is partly responsible for 

the marked variations of the snout, which are unusual for a glacier 
of so gentle an average fall. The longitudinal profile is broken at 
two places, at six and at eleven miles from the snout. 

The following are the most important observations that have been 
made regarding the snout variations of the Biafo glacier : — 

1801. Godwin Austen surveyed the glacier and found the snout- 
filling the whole Bra Id oh valley from one side to the other, and 
resting on the rocks of Mango Gusor on the left flank of the valley, 
in such a w~ay that the Braldoh rivei. containing mainly the waters 
of the Punmah and Baltoro glaciers, flowed in a tunnel underneath 
the ice. His map shows a complete block and the track is showm 
crossing the glacier K miles from the snout. 

1892. On 31st July, Sir Martin Conway found the snout a quarter 
of a mile away from the Mango Gusor wall of the valley, and noted 
that during August, of that year it lost another quarter of a. mile 
As it, withdrew, it left before it a wide moraine covered with earth 
and vegetation. 

1899. The Workmans found the. glacier so shrunk that it barely 
reached the outlet into the Braldoh valley at all. It would then 
have been about a mile from the Mango Gusor wall on the left bank 
of the river. 

1902. According to Guillarmod, the glacier had again advanced 
as far as the right bank of the Braldoh river driving before it a low 
frontal moraine. Dr. Pfannl, of the same expedition, does not 
mention this frontal moraine, and describes the Biafo as a mass 

f 2 
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600 to 700 feet- thick, protruding across the valley, squeezing the 
Braldoh into a narrow bed, and ending with a steep snout 400 feet 
above the river (Mitt. d. Geog. Ges. Wien, 47, 1904, p. 255). 

1905, Colonel Penny records from memory in 1928, that in 1905 
the low snout of the Biafo glacier was a mass of fissured broken 
ice * extending to the right side of the Braldoh river and there 
seemed no practicable passage there.’ His guides confirmed the 
Workman’s statement of 1899 (private letter). The low fissured 
snout indicates that the glacier was now retreating and diminish- 
ing in volume. 

1908. The Workmans on their return to the region noted that 
the Biafo was practically in the same position as they had found it 
in 1899. If this observation is correct, the glacier must have grown 
and shrunk again between their two expeditions. 

1909. De Filippi, during the Abruzzi expedition, found the 
glacier projecting right into the Braldoh valley, and thought at 
first that it blocked the river. He writes : * It was only when on 
our return journey we ascended the left side of the Braldoh valley 
on the Skoro La road that we clearly saw the river flowing under 
the open skv through a narrow gap between the valley wall and 
the steep front of the glacier. The latter showed no trace of frontal 
moraine. It is, however, possible that at some point of the left half 
of the glacier the ice mav bridge over the river and actually reach 
the rock* (Knrnloram and Western Himalaya, p. 165). 

1922. Feitherstone found the snout right up to the Braldoh 
river, and according to natives it had been so for two years. They 
also said that the glacier was forcing the river to cut into the oppo- 
site bank, causing great land-slides (Geographical Journal, Vol. 67, 
1926). 

1923. Egeberg reported that the Biafo stream could bo crossed 
below the snout of the glacier owing to the retreat of the latter 
(private communication). 

Conclusion. — It is unusual for a longitudinal glacier with so 
gentle a fall to show such marked periodic or seasonal movements, 
and it would be well worth studying this glacier more carefully and 
in more detail, in spite of the fact that end erosion must to some 
extent vitiate the observations when the glacier actually projects 
into the river-bed. It is inconceivable that this glacier could block 
the combined waters of the Punmah and Baltoro glaciers, which 
should always be able to maintain a cannel. 
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The period 1861 to 1892 is too long, in view of later observations, 
to assume that the snout remained more or less stationary during 
that period ; but from the. latter year to 1899, there seems to have 
been a steady retreat. A sudden advance then set in, but by 1905 
degeneration and retreut had again commenced, reaching a maxi- 
mum about 1908. .Another rapid advance had set in by the follow- 
ing year, and the glacier was in approximately the same position 
in 1922, though again beginning to retreat. 

These movements must be considered seasonal or periodic. The 
fact that the snout was in practically the same position in 1861 and 
in 1922 seems to indicate that, there has been no secular movement 
of any importance during these sixty years. 

21. Punmah Glacier. 

Sheet, 43 M ; Type, Transverse, compound with longitudinal 
tributaries ; Length, 17 miles to head of Nobundi Sobundi branch ; 
H tight of Snout, 11,900 (?) ; Fall, unknown. 

The Punmali glacier was first visited by Rudolf Schlagintweit 
in 185G, and first sketched by Godwin Austen in 1801, but neither 
of the two great western longitudinal tributaries, the C'hoktoi Gans 
or the Nobundi, Scbnndi, were actually visited by him. lie did, 
however, explore the eastern longitudinal branch of the Chiring 
glacier, but failed through bad weather to reach the western Muz- 
tagli pass at its head, leading to the Sarpo I.aggo glacier tributary 
of the Khnhsgum. lie. was followed in 1887, by Sir Francis Young- 
husband, who, however, did not reach the pass ; bv Featherstono 
in 1922, who reached the mouth of the Cliii mg glacier ; and by a 
party from the Duke of Spoleto's expedition in 1929. The observa- 
tions of the last are not yet available. 

Godwin Austen recorded that the glacier had in 1801 advanced 
so as to cover the path for some distance, but no observations of the 
position of the. snout appear to have been made by any of the later 
travellers, though there are reports that the pass has been blocked 
by an increase of ice near the summit of the main range. Such a 
statement must be accepted with reserve. 

22. Baltoro Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 A ; Type, Longitudinal ; Length, 3(5 miles ; Height of 
Snout, 11,580 feet; Fall, 450 feet per mile (8-5%). 
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Tlie head basin of the Baltoro glacier is complicated. The 
extreme point of the main trunk lies south-east of Gasherbrum, 
but it is joined almost within 10 miles by masses of iee from the 
northern flanks of the 4 Bride Peak ’, and some 20 miles from the 
snout the great northern tributary, the Godwin Austen glacier, 
draining three sides of K 2 , joins it at Concordia. The glacier re- 
ceives numerous smaller tributaries, though still of much import- 
ance, on both flanks, throughout its length. There are no marked 
ablation valleys between the main body and the valley walls, but 
at one or two spots the glacier leaves an open space. 

Godwin Austen in 186 J , was the first to realize the great length 
of this glacier and to put it on the map. 1 In 1891, Sir Martin 
Conway made a large-scale survey of the main glacier as far as the 
Golden Throne (The Karakoram Jit Malayan, Sheet II, published 
by the Royal Geographical Society, scale 1 inch — 2 miles). For 
his description, see ('limbing in t/ie Himalayas . The whole of the 
upper 27 miles of the glacier and its branch tributaries w r ere re- 
surveyed ou tbe Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition of 1909, and 
described by Sir Filippo De Filippi in his book, Karakoram and 
Western Himalaya . 

A further survey lias been made by stereography by the Duke 
of Spoleto’s Italian expedition of 1929. The details of this are not 
yet available. 

1861. Godwin Austen visited and surveyed the glacier. 

1892. From < )onw r ay‘s photographs, the snout appears 1o be in 
the same position as in 1861, though Godwin Austen himself con- 
sidered that the glacier had advanced slightly down the valley. 

1902. Dr. Pfannl shows an illustration in Zeit. d. dent. ?/. vest. 
Alpenver , 35, 1904, p. 96, which indicates that the Baltoro snout 
was m the same position in 1902 as in 1892 and 1909. 

1903. Montagnier reported to De "Filippi in 1910, that, in 1903 
he found the glacier more to the right side of the valley and press- 
ing against the right moraine. If this observation is reliable, it 
would appear that the glacier w r as then about 300 yards in retreat 
from its position in 1892, 1902 and 1909. 

1909. De Filippi writes : * The snout of this glacier still cor- 
responds absolutely with the description of it given by Conway in 
1892. It may possibly be stationary, but certainly shows no sign 

1 The BiJloro glacier is believed to be equal in length to the Batura and therefore 
the Miith longest glacier outside sub-Polar regions. 
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of shrinking ’ (i Geographical Journal , Vol. 67, p. 20 ; photographs 
in Karakoram and Western Himalaya, p. 174). 

Conclusion . — There appears to be practically no periodic move- 
ment; the glacier would therefore be suitable for secular observa- 
tions, and marks should be carefully made for this purpose. 

The Nubra Valley. 

As yet we arc not in a position to draw conclusions regarding 
advauce or retreat of the glaciers of the Nubra valley. Practically 
every observer has drawn attention to the fact that the great longi- 
tudinal valley glacier, the Siachen, at one time occupied the whole 
Nubra valley down to its junction with the Sliyok. Drew mentions 
this fact and gives the total depth of the glacier as having been about 
4,000 lect. Subsequent travellers doubt this great depth, but all 
agree that the solid rock for hundreds of feet above the river has 
been polished, rounded, and scratched by pressure down to the 
Nubra-Shyok junction (Lougstafi, in Geoyrajihical Journal, Vol. 35, 
p. 040 ; Visser in Zeitschrift fur Gletscherkunde, Vol. xvi, p. 229). 
If further evidence were needed, it is to be found in the condition 
of the tributaries. The glaciers were first left hanging above the 
Nubra valley, when the main glacier retired; since then they have 
retreated, and their waters, laden with moraine, have carved narrow 
marginal gorges (Records of the Survey of India, Vol. 22, p. 15). 

The glaciers about whose snouts a little is known are only two : 
the Siachen and the Mamostoug. 1 Visser draws tentative conclu- 
sions from four or five small glaciers of the Thulanbuti stream, des- 
cending from the Saser pass, and the two glaciers of the Popache 
Ijimgpa. These last he places in his Saser group. He writes : 

‘ A very considerable part of the group is entirely covered with 
nev6, from which streams of ice pour down to the valleys. The 
plateau out of which the range rises, is itself at a considerable alti- 
tude. One would expect a far greater development of glaciers than 
there is, when one considers the uninterrupted covering of ice and 
snow, and the great altitude of the most important peaks of the 
central zone. There are indued numerous glaciers, but of all those 
we examined, only one attained a length of 10 kilometres, and not 
one extended below 4,800 metres. The neve-hue, or the temporary 
snow-line, was about 5,500-5,600 metres, considerably higher than 

1 The Mamostong was shown on old maps ns Murgisthang 
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in the Hunza region. Till about half-way down there is not much 
debris on any of the glaciers ; but then it increases rapidly, so that 
usually the snout is buried under enormous masses of rock, which 
therefore points to increasing ablation. The gradient of the tongue 
is generally regular, and for these short glaciers (excluding hanging 
glaciers) is comparatively small, 11-14%.. .. .As everywhere else in 
the Karakoram, here too we found ablation valleys, — so charac- 
teristic of these warm regions AVe received the impression that 

the glaciers in the part of the Saser group visited by us were, on the 

whole, advancing. Nearly all of them ended in a \cry bleep snout, 

which was pushing moraine material m front of if* The Chang- 

molung glacier was an exception; it ended in a flat tongue. As 

only two Europeans, Long&taii and Neve, had previously been into 
this region, and only into one valley, there was no information 
about these glaciers that we could use as a basis for comparison. 
\\ nether the glaciers have lately been growing or otherwise we must 
therefore leave an open question ; but there is evidence that not 
long ago, they were of greater extent than they arc now (Zat*- 
chrift Jiir Gletscherkunde , xvi, pp. 217-222). it seems to me thill 
Inc advances indicated by Visser are periodic. Neither LonghtaiT 
nor Neve venture any opinion as to whether the glaciers were ad- 
vancing in 1907 and 1909, nor do tiiey give any clear indication of 
the positions of the snouts. 

Two glaciers only will, therefore, be dwribod in more detail in 
the Nubra region, the Siachen and the Alamo&tong, and even from 
these no conclusions can be drawn. 

23. Siachen Glacier. 

Sheets , 52 A and Ifi ; Type, Longitudinal ; Length , 45 miles ; 
Height of Snout, 12,150 feet approximately. 1 Fall, 194 feet per 
mile (3*7%). 

The Siachen glacier is the longest glacier 2 outside Polar or 
sub-Polar^ regions, but its great length was unknown until the ex- 
plorations of Dr. Longstaff in 1909. As long ago as 1848 Henry 
Strachey ascended the glacier for two miles. He remarked on the 

1 Longstaff gives the height of the snout as 11,600 feet while the gazetteer gives 
1 1,700 feet, derived from Henry Strauhey’s figure. The height 12,150 is from the survey 
of 1862. Probably none of these can be relied upon to within 300 feet. 

* Since the above was written 1 havo been informed by Mr. Kickmers that tho Fcd- 
chenko glacier of the North-Western Pamirs has been found to be 48 miles long. The 
Siachen glacier is therefore the second longest glacier outside sub-Polar regions. 
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even level maintained by the glacier, the abrupt contact of the ice 
with its confining walls, the unusually large amount of bare icc 
exposed by the moraines and the excessive crcvassation of the icc 
( Physical Geography of Western, Tibet , p. 53). The snout was also 
reached in the same year by Dr. Thomas Thomson, and recon- 
noitred by the Survey of India in 1*02. Unfortunately the position 
on the map cannot be relied on, and little information of importance 
can be gleaned till Longstail visited it in 190b. His discoveries ol 
that year and the detailed surveys of the Workmans in 1912, show 
that no big glacier tributaries actually join the main glacier in the 
first 25 miles of its length. Some four miles from the snout, how- 
ever, the Vissers in 1929 discovered the snout of another large 
glacier distant some six miles from the Siachen. Their report on 
these will be awaited with mtcicst. 

X little over 25 miles from the cud of Siachen glacier, the Lolo- 
lond and the Teram Sliehr tributaries (the latter 15 miles long) join 
the main trunk from the west and east respectively. Beyond t his 
again the head is split in Iwo by a range descending from Ga. herbrum 
in a south-east direction. 

Longstaff ventures a suggestion that the glacier has advanced 
between 1SU2 1 and 1909. trom an examination ol the diff erence ol 
height at the snout between the two dates, but these heights cannot 
be considered ol sullieient accuracy to warrant such a deduction, 
and the approximate value, 12,150 i'oei found by the Survey of 
India in 1*02 definitely precludes this untrustworthy evidence. 

The snout of this glacier is unfortunately difficult, to approach 
between the months ol June* and October, and so it is inaccessible 
to most travellers to the Xubra. But it would be of value if its 
position could bo marked, so that fuillier observations could be 
made occasionally'. 


24. Mamostong Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, Longitudinal ; Length, 10 miles ; Height of 
Snout, 14,550 approximately ; Lull, 500 feet per mile (9’5%). 

Dr. Arthur Neve in 1907 was the first to explore this glacier. 
He records that the lower 0 miles were a mass of chaotic ice hum- 
mocks and moraiues, and that it is joined by extensive transverse 
ice streams pouring in on each side, those on the cast coming from 

1 Presumably be means 1848, the year of Henry Strochey’s visit. 
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precipitous peaks, those on the west flowing from wide snow-fields. 
Neve writes : ‘ There were no signs of any recent retreat of the 
snout ; the lateral moraines are only well-marked for about a hundred 
yards beyond the present ice-cave, from which part of the river 
originates. There is a second source several hundred yards to the 
left (north-west) along the ice-wall, winch varies from 60 to 100 
feet high. The portion of the snout which crosses over the valley 
and rests against the southern slopes was nowhere more than 200 
feet high and 100 yards broad, and the large stream from the Saser 
pass tunnels under it. Above the tunnel is a small sandy plain 
about a quarter of a mile long, and half that breadth, which looks 
like a recent lake-bed, and evidently within the last ten years the 
Murgisthang ice must have temporarily blocked the Saser stream. 
Thu conformation of the grassy plateau beyoud this to the east 
shows that the next glacier in that direction, now nearly 2,000 feet 
higher, lias previously covered it . . Where glaciers have shrunk 

the old lateral moraines usually make good walking ; but we found 
evidence of growth, fresh ice and debris invading the hill-side with 
no definite lateral moraine for some miles ’ (Thirty Yearn in Kashmir , 

pp. 200, 201). 

I can find no other observations relating to the snout of the 
Mamostoug glacier. In 1920, we found the glacier in practically 
the same position as that noted by Neve 19 years before, though n 
seemed to me to be flatter than he describes. This was, however, 
normal summer ablation. The main stream of the Saser now fouud 
a way pa rtly round the foot of the glacier, and was carrying away 
the debris that constantly fell off the glacier snout. No moraines 
were noticeable, probably for this reason ; but the appearance gave 
me the impression that it was slowly shrinking in volume. 

(b) GLACIERS NORTH OF THE MUZTAGH-KARAKORAM RANGE. 

The Shaksgam Valley. 

Three glaciers, the G-asherbrura, the Urdok and the Kyagar, 
have been observed, and all at the time of observation protruded 
into or across the main Valley of the Shaksgam. There is certainly 
one, and almost as certainly two glaciers, which project into the 
Shaksgam valley between the Urdok and the Kyagar. Nothing is 
known of the western of these. The eastern, which drains the north- 
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ern slopos of Teram Kangri, seems to extend right across the Shaks- 
gain bed, but no lake appeared to be held up by it in 192G. 1 The 
most striking feature of all these glaciers is the immense size of the 
ice-pinnacles, caused by radiation and evaporation in an intensely 
arid region. A large amount of snow is deposited on the icy Muz- 
tagh range, the northern walls of which are clothed in immense 
accumulations of neve, forming large reservoirs of supply for the 
glaciers. The beds of these transverse glaciers have veiy small 
gradieuts, which fact, taken in conjunction with the large surface 
exposed to ablation by radiation and evaporation, probably accounts 
for their lengths being comparatively short. 

There is to my mind no doubt that the whole of the Shaksgam 
valley was at one time filled with an immense glacier, stretching 
at leasl as far as tin- Trdok snout and probably further (Ueeords of the 
Survey of India, Vol. 22, p. 87 ; the Sliaksgaiu valley is fully 
desmbed in this volume, chapters vii and ix). 

25. Gasherbrum Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 A ; Type , mainly transverse; Length, 12 miles approxi- 
mately ; Height of Snout , 13,000 feet approximately ; Fall , about 
6,000 feet in J2 miles (500 feet per mile, 9'5%). 

In 1889, Sir Francis Younghusband passed the snout of this 
glacier, but did not explore it. He saw it again from the ridge 
between it and the Uidok glacier ; it was once more seen in the 
distance from the Sella pass in 1900, during the Duke of 1 lie Abruzzi’s 
expedition ; and it was passed by a party of the Duke of Spoleto’s 
expedition in 1929. It appears to drain the whole eastern slopes of 
Broad Beak and the northern face of Gasherbrum 111. As yet 
it is unexplored (Karakoram and Western Himalaya , panoramas F 
and 1). 

Younghusbaud found the snout of the glacier protruding right 
across the valley of the Shaksgam and nearly touching the cliffs 
on the right bank. Fortunately the river had kept a way ior itself 
by continually washing away the end of the glacier, which termi- 
nated in a great wall of ice 150 to 200 feet high. The passage 

1 The glaciers of the Shalssgam form a curious parallel to those of the Shingshal valley. 
Both valleys contain a glacier near the head (the Kyagar and the Khurdopw) which im- 
pound considerable lakes: and the glaciers of both valleys below these dums, though 
stretching into the river-bed, do not seem to cause dangerous blocks. The counterpart 
of the Virjerab is, however, absent from the Shaksgam valley. 
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round the end of the glacier was not unattended with danger, for 
the stream was swift and strong (Proceedings, Royal Geographical 
Society , Vol. 14, p. 210). From a letter received from a member 
of the Duke of Spoleto's expedition the glacier seems to have been 
in approximately the same position in 1929, but details arc not 
yet available (January 1930). 

26. Urdok Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 A ; Type, mainly longitudinal, last 4 miles probably 
transverse ; Length, 13 miles approximately ; Height of Snout, 13,100 
feet approximately ; Fall, 154 feet per mile, approximately (2*9%). 

Sir Francis Younghusband is the only explorer to visit this 
glacier, and he traversed it to its head at a height of 17,000 feet. 
He describes it fully in Proceedings, Royal Geographical Society, 
Vol. 14, pp. 210-212. 

He gives the total length as 18 miles, but 1 find it impossible 
to fit this in with his sextant latitudes ( Records of the Surrey of 
India, Vol. 22, pp. 66, 67, 68). If, as 1 believe, the Workmans 
reached a col overlooking a head branch of the Urdok, called by 
them the Indira Col, the length would be little more than 13 miles. 
It is notoriously difficult to estimate distances in such country as 
this. The neve consists of a smooth undulating snow-field, about 
a mile and a half in width. Lower down the u6vu is split up into 
crevasses, which increase in size as the glacier is descended. Then 
the surface is broken up into a mass of typical trans-M uztagh ice 
domes and pinnacles of pure white ice. On each side lateral moraines 
appear, and other glaciers join, each witli its centre of white ice- 
peaks and its lateral moraines, preserving each its own distinct 
course down the valley, until some three miles from the snout the 
pinnacles are all melted to the glacier level, and the surface presents 
the appearance of a billowy mass of moraine. Sir Francis recorded 
that the Urdok glacier extended across the Shaksgam valley. 

In 1926,-1 did not Bee any part of this glacier, but was able by 
stereography to survey a portion of its eastern enclosing wall. This 
wall can be plainly identified in panorama F of Do Filippi’s Kara- 
koram and Western Himalaya, taken from a ridge to the east of the 
Sella pass. 1 In 1929, a party of the Duke of Spoleto’s expedition 
passed the snout of the glacier, but no details are yet available 


1 Geographical Journal, VoL 75, pp. 168, 169. 
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(January, 1930), and we do not know whether they crossed the ice 
or were able to pass up the valley below the snout. 


27. Kyagar Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, transverse ; Length, 12 miles ; Height of Snout, 
15,550 feet ; Fall, 220 feet per mile for last 9 miles (4*1%). 

This glacier has been observed by the members of my expedition 
in 1926. A detailed survey of a large portion of it was made by 
me by stereography on the scale of 1 : 50,000. A reduction of this, 
on the scale of 1 : 100,000, is published in the Geographical Journal 
for October, 1927 (Vol. 70), and a complete map, incorporating the 
stereographic map and the planetable survey appears in Records 
of the Survey of India, Vol. 22, together with a detailed description 
and photographs. 

The glacier is supplied from the ice-clad slopes of the Apsarasus 
group (23,770 feet) of the Muztagh-Karakoram. It has an open 
m'v6 basin lying under this wall, divided by two large spurs into 
three heads. Near the snow-line the glacier appears to be inter- 
sected by numerous crevasses, but from the junction of the head- 
branches, the combined ice-stream becomes a tumbled mass of 
pinnacles, which continue the whole distance of six miles to the 
snout, which extends right across the Shaksgam valley and is 
crushed and contorted against the marble cliffs on the right bank 
of the valley. There is no degeneration of the pinnacles near the 
snout, as there is with the Urdok glacier, and the surface ice at 
the end is mostly clear (though there is a lower layer of black ice 
containing englacial moraine), the walls of the glacier dam being 
some three hundred feet of sheer ice-cliff. During our visit in July 
falls of ice-pinnacles near the snout were not uncommon, while 
floating ice-floes on the dammed-up lake showed that the glacier 
was very much alive. The snout had, however, spread laterally 
in the river-bed, and here attained a width of about two miles. 
Except for the ice-floes, there were no detached pinnacles and from 
the actual condition of the snout, it did not appear to be retreating. 
In July, the lake was over two miles in length ; by the end of August 
it had increased to a little over five miles. Above the previous 
year’s level of the lake, as indicated by the upper line of ice-blocks 
along the hill-side, there were other lines scratched on the slopes, 
indicating previous higher levels of the lake. The highest of these 
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was sonic 20 feet above the present surface of the glacier, showing 
that a few years ago the glacier dam must have been higher than it 
now is. The rocks actually at the snout were polished and rounded 
for several hundred feet above the present level of the glacier, and 
1 tun convinced that at no very distant date this glacier turned down 
the main valley of the Shaksgam. There are marked lateral moraines 
on the west bank, and an ablation valley on this side, but only 
one medial moraine reaches the snout ; this moraine maintains its 
course without spreading and without being encumbered by any 
continuous area of cnglacial moraine coming to the surface, though 
at the base of the pinnacles patches of moraine debris wen* com- 
mon. In the lower reaches true crevasses were the exception, and 
surface lakes were common, owing to the gentle fall. 

The glacier snout was reached by a small party of the Duke of 
Spoleto’s expedition of 1929, from down-stream. It appears to have 
been in much the same condition as when I discovered it in 1926. 
The valley was entirely blocked by it and the party made no attempt, 
to cross. 

No definite conclusions are possible, as the present conditions 
of the surface ice and snout, which might lead one to expect that 
the glacier was advancing, seem to be contradictory to the evidence 
of the slopes above the lake. I believe that if this glacier definitely 
retreats from the Shaksgani bed, it would be suitable for the mea- 
surement of secular movement, owing to its gentle fall and large 
n6ve area, which must rule out accidental movements. 

The Shyok Valley. 

28. Rimo Glacier. 

(a) NORTH BRANCH. 

Sheet, 52 h ; Type, transverse ; Length, 25 miles ; Height of Snout, 

1 6,850 feet ; Fall, 184 feet per mile (2*5%). 

lb) SOUTH BRANCH 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, transverse ; Length, 15 miles: Height of Snout, 
16,850 feet, Fall, 223 feet per mile (4'2%). 

1869. Robert Shaw, the first Englishman to visit Kashgar from 
India, give® a very vivid description of the view' of this glacier in 
‘ High Tartary. Kashgar and Yarkand p. 432. He seems to have 
been the only traveller till reoent years to realize its size. 
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1914. Sir F. De Filippi explored the whole glacier. The Rimo 
is divided into two main branches, which descend in gentle slopes 
from their respective valleys to the north and west and join almost 
at right-angles, two miles from the combined snout, which fills the 
valley from side to side with a width of 2 miles. Their line of junc- 
tion is sharply defined by a wide medial moraine, which forms the 
easiest approach through the ice pinnacles of the lower reaches of 
both branches. These pinnacles continue up the northern branch 
for a distance, of from 8 to 10 miles when they are replaced by gentle 
transverse undulations. Just beyond this point the northern branch 
is joined by a wide tributary entering from the north, which throws 
an arm of ice over the Central Asian watershed, and forms the main 
"lacier source of the Yarkand river (see Yarkand-Rimo glacier, 
No. 32 below). This branch is fed by a basin from the west. 

The main trunk of the Rimo, now the central of three ice-streams, 
continues for another 10 miles, beyond the junction, with a gentle 
slope to the snow-line at a little over 18,000 feet. Here the slope 
becomes rapidly steeper as it leads to the upper basin. The glacier 
tills this basin to the brim and overflows between low peaks. Its 
most distant head leads by a gentle saddle to the Tcram Shehr branch 
of the Siachen glacier. 

The southern branch is steeper, and less complicated. Its upper 
basin lies close under the steep north-eastern wall of the Musstagh- 
Karakoram, and is fed by eight large tributaries descending from 
high and distant saddles. The highest peak at the head of this 
branch is Pk. 50, 24,230 feet (De Filippi, Geographical Journal, 
"Vol. 46, pp. 93 and 99 ; Wood, Explorations in the Eastern Kara- 
koram, pp. 5, 6). De Filippi’s survey of the Rimo glacier on the 
scale of 1 : 100,000 is shown on his map, 11 Ghiacciaio Birttu ; pub- 
lished in 1920 by the lnstituto Geografico Militare of Florence. Ter- 
minal moraines arc shown at the immediate snout. 

1928. The snout of this glacier was visited by Mr. F. Ludlow, 
but there is no indication in his report ( Himalayan Journal, Yol. I, 
p. 6) as to whether the glacier is advancing or retreating. Photo- 
graphs, copies of which he has deposited with the Himalayan Club, 
undoubtedly show terminal moraines of considerable size east of 
the glacier snout. 

1929. Mr. J. P. Gunn, who visited the snout of the Rimo in 
August, noted ‘ two small gravel ridges ' in front of the tongue, 
but he records definitely that there were no dead pinnacles and he 
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saw ‘ no general Rigns of retreat ’ ( Report on the Chong Kumdan 
Dam and the Shyok Flood- of 1029, in the press, January, 3930). 

Conclusion. — The terminal moraines found by De Filippi in 
1914, by Ludlow in 1928 and by Gunn in 1929, give indications- of 
retreat, and, owing to the low fall of the glacier bed, such retreat 
is not likely to be much affected by periodic, seasonal or accidental 
factors. I consider that these are signs of slow secular retreat, but 
they are not conclusive. 

29. Chong Kumdan Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, transverse ; Lcnath, 12 miles, including snow 
lake ; Height of Snout, 1 5.-1 70 feet: Fall, 353 feet per mile (6*6%). 

This glacier has never been actually explored, but, owing to 
the fatt that the Central Asian trade-route passes up the Shyok 
valley by its snout, we probably have more definite knowledge 
of its snout movements than of those of any other glacier in the 
Himalaya. 

It was not, however, till De Filippi’s expedition of 1914 that the 
glacier was surveyed even from a distance and there was even then 
doubt as to its source, which was shown tentatively as extending 
north of the Mamostong glacier. T)r. Arthur Neve, however, from 
the high col at the head of the Mamostong in 1907, saw a great 
glacier stretching far '■■way to the north which he thought must join 
the Rimo glacier ( Thirty Year* in Kashmir, p. 2G5). From pre- 
liminary accounts of the Yisser expedition of 1929 I understand that 
the area immediately north of the Mamostong is filled by a great 
‘snow lake,’ somewhat similar to. though smaller than, that at 
the head of the Biafo glacier (No. 22). This lake forms an immense 
reservoir of ice above the snow-line and so magnifies the effects of 
snow precipitation. The apparent periodicity of the snout of this 
glacier is of very great interest. 

Below is given a summary of observations of the snout of the 
Chong Kumdan glacier (Himalayan Journal, Vol. I, p. 22, S. 99). 

About 4780. Slight evidence of a glacier burst. 

1812. Mir Tzzet Ullali pissed up the valley and records that the 
glacier was on his left hand. (Travels beyond the Himalaya, trans. 
in Journ. A.S.B., Vol. 7, 1842-43, p. 297.) 

1812-24. Snout probably clear of Shyok river. 

1824. cnout about £ mile from eastern wall of valley (Henry 
Strachey, Physical Geography of Western Tibet, p. 56). 
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1835. In June, 1835, the dam, caused by the ice advancing across 
the river, burst. It is not known how long the dam had been in 
existence (Physical Geography , p. 55). For a discussion on the date 
see footnote 5, Himalayan Journal, Vol. I, p. 23. 

1839. Another cataclysm occurred owing to the reforming of 
the glacier dam (Physical Geography, p. 57). 

1842. A third burst, apparently of less extent than the .previous 
two (Geographical Journal, Vol. 35, p. 647). 

1855. Capt. Henderson apparently found this glacier projecting 
into the Shyok river. 

1862. Mr. E. C. Ryall’s planetable (Survey of India) showed the 
Chong Kumdan glacier as closing the route, but not blocking the 
river. 

1864. Mr. W. H. Johnson, Survey of India, crossed the Dep* 
sang plains in summer : an indication that the Shyok river waB 
blocked. 

1865. Johnson passed down the valley in winter : possibly on 
the river ice (Johnson’s Itineraries, in old Survey of India report). 

1869. Robert Shaw returned from Kashgaria down the valley. 
The Chong Kumdan projected into the Shyok and compelled him 
to ford the river. 

1873. Gordon and other members of the Forsyth Mission passed the 
snout of this glacier. He writes : * It shoots down from a lateral 
valley to the north-west and almost touches the opposite side of the 
valley. It probably at one time formed a long and extensive shallow 
lake above ’ (The Roof of the World, p. 8 and illustration). 

1889. Sir Francis Younghusband travelled by the Depsang route, 
the valley route being apparently impassable (The Heart of a Conti- 
nent, p. 225). 

1894. Church and Phelps passed up the valley below the snout. 

1902. In April, Sven Hedin passed the snout on the river ice 
below it. The glacier was about 30 to 40 metres from the diminished 
river (Scientific Results of a Journey in Central Asia, Vol. iv, p. 410, 
with photographs ; Geographical Journal, Vol. 36, 1910, p. 186). 

1909. Longstaff’s map shows the Chong Kumdan as leaving a 
passage for the river. He writes : ‘ Its snouts projected far into 
the river, but we were unable to see whether any part of it reached 
the further bank * ’ (Geographical Journal, Vol. 35, p. 641). 

1914. De Filippi’s map and Wood’s survey show the Chong 
Kumdan as reaching the Shyok river bank, but the river itself is 
shown as passing the foot of the snout. 
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1919-1925. I was told that the valley route had been open for 
six years prior to 1925. 

1925. The Roosevelts in June, found the Chong Kumdan glacier 
* stretched across the entire valley and were forced to return and 
take the Depsang route. 

1926. In June, the valley was reported to me as blocked by the 
Chong Kumdan, behind which a lake had formed, and I had to 
take the Depsang route. The dam burst at the end of October and 
a bad flood occurred owing to the liberation of the lake. 

1928. The dam reformed during the winter of 1926-27 (Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. 74, p. 384). Ludlow, in August, 1928, 
found the Shyok river completely dammed by the Chong Kumdan 
glacier ; its snout had spread down the main valley for a distance 
of 500-600 yards. The dam rose steeply for this distance and was 
Covered with debris (Hitnalayan Journal, Vol. 1, pp. 9, 28). 

1929. The valley was still blocked by the same glacier, which 
burst at 5 a.m. on August 15th. According to Gunn, the break 
resulted in a channel, 400 feet wide, starting from near the right 
bank of the valley upstream of the dam, and emerging at the left 
bank on the downstream side (Report on the Chong Kumdan Dam 
and the Shyok Flood of 1929 ; see also Himalayan Journal, Vol. 2). 

Conclusion . — As already mentioned, this glacier has a large snow 
reservoir at its head, which should tend to exaggerate periodic 
fluctuation at the expense of secular, seasonal and accidental move- 
ment. We find a definite period of valley blocking from about 1834 
to 1842, since when there is no definite block reported until the 
present day. The present period of blocking has lasted from 1925 
to date. Minor fluctuations between these periods may possibly 
be accounted for by seasonal factors. If the course of the first block 
be repeated, we may expect the valley to be blocked again during 
the present winter (1929-1930), and another glacier burst may occur 
in 1931, after which there should be a period of retreat. These 
movements are undoubtedly almost entirely periodic, the total defi- 
nite periodicity being apparently about 90 years between the years 
of maximum advance. Unfortunately we have a distinct gap in 
our observations during the period from 1873 to 1889, during which 
time there seems to have been a period of advance. In 1873, 
Colonel Gordon reported the glacier almost to touch the opposite 
side of the valley, and I can find no record of any traveller having 
passed up the valley for the next 20 years. About the middle of 
August, 1879, the Indus recorded an abnormal rise very s imil a r to 
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that caused by the Shyok Flood of 1929 ; and on the 29th July, 
1682, there was another abnormal flood, this time giving a record 
rise at Attock five feet higher than the 1929 one. These two high 
floods have not been explained, and were far greater than any rise 
before or since for many years. There is every likelihood of there 
having been blocks formed by the Chong Kumdan dam about this 
time, as may be clearly seen from the chart illustrating the snout 
position. I feel convinced that these two floods, of 1879 and 1882, 
were caused by the bursting of the Chong Kumdan dam during the 
last period of glacier advance. If this is so, the periodicity would 
be approximately 45 years. 

There is very slender evidence of a previous burst about 70 years 
prior to 1848, based on the memory of one old woman. If for 70 
we could substitute 56, which would more likely be within her 
memory, this would fit in with our cycle of 45 years. 

Forecast .— From an examination of all the evidence and from a 
study of Gunn’s report on the condition of the dam in 1929, both 
before and after the flood, I believe that a period of retreat i6 about 
to begin ; but the normal seasonal advance during winter will pro* 
bably close the present channel, and there may be one more flood, 
though not of much consequence, possibly in August, 1931. After 
that year there will be no danger till about 1969, when a further 
series of blocks may be expected to commence and to last till 1977. 

30. Kichik Kumdan Glacier. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, Transverse ; Length, 7 miles ; Height of Snout, 
15,250 ; Fall, 500 feet per mile (9'5%). 

The evidence of the Kichik Kumdan movements is not so easy 
to sift as that of the Chong Kumdan. We know little about its 
basin, and the present map is based only on a rough reconnaissance 
sketch made in 1914. It is believed to have a fairly large ratio of 
supply area to melting area. The following observations give a 
general summary of what is known. 

1824. Snout clear of the Shyok river and about half a mile distant 
from the eastern wall of the main valley ( Physical Geography of 
Western Tibet, p. 56). 

1848. Thomas Thomson recorded that he found the Kichik 
Kumdan glacier impossible to cross. He writes : 1 At the bottom 
of the valley it spread out in a fan-shaped manner to a width of at 
least a mile ; perhaps indeed much more, for as I failed in getting 
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round it, I was unable to ascertain precisely. ’ He found that at 
its south-east corner it was nearly a hundred yards from the river, 
and here was its true snout from which issued a considerable stream. 
Further on he found the glacier ‘ fairly projecting into the Shyok 
in such a manner that I could not see anything of what lay beyond.’ 
The terminal cliff varied from fifteen to thirty feet ( Western Hima- 
laya and Tibet, pp. 420, 440 sqq.). 

1855. Captain Henderson found the glacier projecting into the 
Shyok in August ( Joum . A. S. B., Vol. 28, 1859, p. 222). 

1862. E. C. Ryall of the Survey of India showed the glacier half a 
mile back from the river on his planetable. 

1869. R. B. Shaw in July, found the Kichik Kumdan glacier 
completely blocking the road, having advanced since April when 
one of his guides had passed the snout by the river-bed. Shaw 
found the ice of the glacier right up to the cliffs on the left bank of 
the Shyok, the river forcing its way through tunnels under the ice 
{High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar, p. 433). 

1873. Gordon and others of the Forsyth Mission made their way 
round the snout of the Kichik Kumdan glacier. He writes : 1 The 
end of the glacier continues down the right bank of the stream’ 
(t.e. the Shyok) ‘ for over two miles, forming a perfect wall of ice 
rising from the water about 1 20 feet, and showing a surface covered 
with countless pinnacles and points. Portions of it still stand at 
several places on the opposite bank, where the original mass was 
forced against the great up-rising red cliffs, and blocked the stream, 
thus forming a lake, which at last burst this ice-barrier by the in- 
creasing pressure of the collected waters ’ (The Roof of the World, 
pp. 17, 18 and frontispiece). 

1894. Church and Phelps passed up the valley below the snout. 

1899. The British Joint Commissioner commenced building a 
road along the valley. Progress was arrested by the advance of 
the Kichik Kumdan glacier. Traders, however, continued to pass 
round the snout in winter-time, up to the winter of 1902-03. 

1902. J3ven Hedin in April, passed the snout of the glacier on the 
river ice. It was stretching almost to the cliffs across the river, 
and there was only a narrow passage 10 metres wide near the cliffs 
( Scientific Results of a Journey in Central Asia, Vol. 4, p. 410). 

1903. A flood occurred in the Shyok, attributed by the Joint 
Commissioner to the bursting of the Kichik Kumdan dam ( Geo- 
graphical Journal, Vol. 35, p. 641). 
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1908. Sir Aurel Stein took the Depsang route and there is there* 
fore some slight evidence that this glacier was then blocking the river 
since the Chong Kumdan was clear ( Ruins of Desert Cathay , Vol. ii, 
p. 486). 

1909. Longstaff shows on his map the Kichik Kumdan glacier 
right across the river-bed leaving no passage for the river. No lake, 
however, is shown upstream of the glacier, and none is mentioned in 
his report. 

1914. Neither De Filippi’s nor Wood’s maps show this glacier. 
But Wood mentions in his report that in June, he sent Shib Lai of 
the Survey of India back from the Depsang plains to carry out a 
survey of the route up the Sbyok. He found the Kumdan glaciers 
blocking the river and was unable to cross them. Since the Chong 
Kumdan did not then block the river, presumably he refers to the 
Kichik (Exploration a in the Eastern Karakoram , p. 7). 

192b. The Roosevelts in June, passed the snout with some diffi- 
culty, which shows that the valley was not blocked at this point 
(East of the Sun and "West of the Moon, pp. 59-61). 

1928. Ludlow found the Kichik Kumdan ice-pinnacles more 
than a hundred yards from the river bank in August, and his photo- 
graphs clearly show that his belief that the glacier was retreating 
at that time is correct. The ice also was most certainly decreasing 
in volume near the snout. 

1929. Gunn, in August, before the bursting of the Chong Kum- 
dan dam, found no traces of terminal moraine, but reported that 
the terminal ice-pinnacles were now about 800 yards from the cliffs 
on the left bank, and much diminished in size. 

Conclusion. — Owing to the powerful erosion exerted by the Shyok 
river, it is not easy to define the exact periodicity of this glacier. 
It seems to have been liable to block the main river during the periods 
J 857-69 and 1902-14. These figures give danger periods of 12 years 
with safe periods of 33 years, the periodicity being 45 years as in 
the case of the Chong Kumdan, thovgh the actual time of maxi- 
mum advance is entirely different. 

There is only one recorded flood from the Kichik Kumdan, in 
1 903, and it does not appear to have done a great amount of damage. 
This » accounted for by the fact that (to use Gunn’s words) : ‘ the 
configuration of the country is such that, even if it did impound a 
four-hundred-foot depth of water, the volume of the lake would 

H 
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only be about oue-tliiid of the volume retained by tlic same depth 
at the Chong Kumdan.’ 

Forecast.— ' The next block period will commence probably about 
1947. But it will be of little consequence. Tf it impounds a lake 
and then bursts, the damage will be inconsiderable. 

.11. Aktash Glacier. 

Shut. ■”>- K : T >J i <<’. Tiunswrse: Lcni/lh. 5 mi!r- : Uriah! *f Snout, 
15,000 feet: Fall, 100 feet per mile (7 '5%). 

Observations of this glacier are much less reliable than tho^e of 
the two preceding ones. We know little of its bn* in but it seems 
to be compound, two main blanches joining no >r the mout. We 
are not, therefore, likely to obtain exat t information regarding perio- 
dicity from the rough observations we jawsesr. 'J'hese are sum- 
marized below : — 

1848. Thomas Thomson found the Ahta i h glacier extending 
across the Shyok ri\er, whidi flowed out from beneath the ice. 
The ice, however, did not extend to the foot of the preeipiee on the 
left bank of the Sliyolc, as far as lie could see. lie noted the ancient 
moraine, ‘ deposited at a period when the glacier must have been 
more bulky than it now r is ’ (T1 'estern Himalaya ami Tilt !, pp. 420, 
440). 

1855. Henderson found the glacier projecting into the Shyok 
valley. 

1862. Ryall showed the Aktash glacier one mile back from the 
river-bed. 

1869. Shaw, who gives careful details of both the Kumdan 
glaciers, does not mention the Aktash. We may thejeforc assume 
that in this year it was well away from the river. 

1873. Gordon also, though he describes the Kumdan glaciers, 
makes no mention of the Aktash. 

1902. Sven Htdin found tl.c Aktash glacier well dear of the road. 

1905. The Aktash glacier advanced across the river-bed, but the 
river forced a passage under the ice. 

1909. Longstaff shows the AktaBh glacier right across the river 
on his map in Geographical Journal, Vol. 35. Sven TIedin considered 
that there had been a considerable advance of this glacier since 
1902. 

1914. The Aktash was apparently clear of the river. 

1925. The Roosevelts passed the snout of the glacier. 
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1928. Ludlow found the terminal ice-pinnacles of the Aktash 
glacier, except at one spot, 200 yards or more from the river. He 
doubted whether the glacier ever completely blocked the Shyok. 
There was no indication of a lake in the past, and Ludlow con- 
sidered the bed was sufficiently sandy and poious to allow drainage 
under the ice as scm? to have happened in 1848 and 1905. 

1929. (bmn considered that the snout had been retreating since 
the Chong Kminhiu flood of 1926 (Report of the ('bona Kuindau Dam 
ami Shank Finn tl nf 19:19). 

CoHcht.sinn.-- Th.* movements arc mainlv periodic, and the 
periodicity io bo approximately 55 v«\ir<. Observations for 

periodic mov-mimd .»ie uwloubfedlv a fleeted by tin* variations in 
fhe two huge *•!.■> r'l* further up the SJiyok, ,u*d there is certainly 
a van, dir am rnf of end -erosion. In 1928 and 1929 the glacier 
seemed b> be d. finitely retreating. No secular conclusions can be 
drawn. 

FnmnsL - The n *\t period of maximum ad\nnce should com- 
mence about lflfiil and should last from 4 to 5 years. There appears 
to be no danger of «*fui»*r bursts from this glacier. 

The Yarkand Valuev. 

32. Yarkand Rimo Glacier. 

Slurt, 52 V. : Trfpr. Saddle, compound : Lcnath , including longi- 
tudinal head basin. 12 miVs; Hvitjh* of Snout. 17.100 feet: Fall, 
143 feet per mile in longitudinal head (2*7%) : 220 feet per mile in 
last 24 miles (4\°)%) : total fall, 100 feet per mile (3*0%,). 

This glacier mnv be examined from two points of view. It 
may be considered as a small tongue tliiown over the Central Asian 
watershed, or it may be looked on as tin* main end of a longitudinal 
basin, of which another tongue joins the Sliv«»k Rimo (noith branch). 
We liavo few observations and unfortunately 1 did not realize in 
1926 the importance oT examining tin* snout of this glacier care- 
fully. 

From a comparison between a photograph taken bv me on 1st 
July, 1926. with that shown in G coy ni pineal Journal . ^1. 46, p. 95, 
taken in 1915, 1 am inclined to think that there Isas been iittle 
change. The same barren rock is visible to the west of tne on out 
in both photographs, while in 1926 there appeared to be a small 
terminal moraine foiming. 
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There is, however, too little information as yet from which to 
draw conclusions, though I believe exact observations would give 
valuable information of the periodic motion caused by the large 
supply basin, since the area for seasonal or accidental change is 
small. 

The Lungmo-chhe Valley. 

Two glaciers reach the valley of the Lungmo-chhe tributary of 
the Yarkand river (the valley ‘I’ of Wood). They descend 
through comparatively narrow valleys from large n6v6 basins, sur- 
rounded by ice-clad peaks rising to 22,000 feet. They seem to be 
very suitable for periodic snout measurement, though their pin- 
nacled snouts leave the actual end difficult to determine, owing to 
the dead pinnacles, during retreat. 

33. Glacier * A Lungmo-chhe. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, Longitudinal ; Length, 7 miles ; Height of 
Snout, 16,480 feet ; Fall, 430 feet per mile (8*1%). 

1914. Wood found that this glacier entirely dammed the stream- 
bed, Bpreading across the valley bottom, with its snout resting 
against a rocky cliff on the left bank. He considered that from the 
evidence of its moraines it had once been of greater extent ( Explora- 
tions in the Eastern Karakoram, etc., pp. 17, 18). 

1926. I found that this glacier had retreated at least 100 yards, 
leaving isolated pinnacles of dead ice near the right bank, washed 
by the river. For another hundred yards or so the glacier was 
composed of dead pinnacles, between which a passage could easily 
be threaded without walking on ice ( Records of the Survey of India, 
Vol. 22, p. 88). 

1927. Gregson visited this glacier and photographed the snout. 
There appeared to be little difference in the previous nine months, 
though the dead pinnacles were perhaps more marked and more 
detached. The nearest pinnacles to the river were still at the edge 
of the river-bed. 

Conclusion . — Marked periodic movement is to be observed in 
this glacier, as might be expected. Observations unfortunately are 
likely to be few and far between owing to its inaccessibility. 

34. Glacier ‘ B \ Lungmo-chhe. 

Sheet, 52 E ; Type, Longitudinal ; Length, 9 miles ; Height of 
Snout, 16,500 feet; Fall, 220 feet per mile (4*1%). 
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1914. Wood found that this glacier did not stretch entirely 
across the valley and the way was not blocked. He concluded, 
however, that it had previously extended right across the valley, 
and found that its terminal moraine formed a dam, through which 
the stream had cut a passage. The lake, created by the dam, was 
gradually silting up ( Explorations in the Eastern Karakoram, etc., 
p. 17). 

1926. 1 found little change, though perhaps there was a slight 
retreat. The river appeared to have scoured a wider passage through 
the moraine dam, and the snout was definitely clear of the river 
bank. 

Conclusion.-- -Neither Wood's observations nor mine are suffi- 
ciently detailed to draw anv (crtuiu conclusions. The glacier, how- 
ever, seems to be undergoing slight periodic retreat. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 

On the occurrence of a small dome near Mari in the Attock 

district. 

Tin** object of this noli* is to place on morel the occurrence of a small 
dome in Upper Murrce beds on the left bank of the Indus river, about 1.1 
miles to the west of Man (33° 31' 30" ; 72 J 0' 30") in the Pindigheb talisil ol 
tlie Attock district. The dome was mapped by the writer in the course of 
his field-work during the winter of 1928. Tlie rocks occupying the dome 
consist of the usual greenish and pepper-and-salt sandstones and purple 
shales of the Upper Mmree type. 

The fold is an asymmeliic anticline the axis of which is directed roughly 
15- W. The beds on the northern flank of the anticline have an average dip 
ol 35 J N., while the dips on the south an* about 00° »S. near the crest, but 
steepen rapidly southwards and only about 300 yards from the ciest the 
beds are almost vertical. Further to tlie south the beds are seen to have 
a general noithejlv dip. Northwards from the crest also the dips arc seen 
to vary both in directum and amount. Th * fold-axis pitches abruptly 
eastwards at about (id 0 , bu towards the west the pitch is gentler, being 
20° ne.ii the dome centre but inncasing to 30° lurthei to the west. 



Alluvium I I Murree (Upper) 

Dip measured from heel Vertical beds 


Scale 1"=1 m. 

Sketch map allowing position of dome near Mari* 
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Although the geological structure is favourable for the accumulation of 
petroleum, the small extent of the area covered by the dome and the steep- 
ness of beds on its south and eastern flanks tend to preclude the possibility 
of the existence of any workable chambers underneath. 

It deserves mention, in this connection, that according to Sir Edwin 
Pascoc, 1 the Burmah Oil Company took out a prospecting license over about 
J square mile, 1J miles from Mari in the Pindighcb tahsi'. Although it is 
not possible to ascertain the exact location of this area from the short account 
given, it does not seem unlikely that it is the same as the dome-area 
described above. 

1 Mem. Gcol. Sure. Ind., Vol. Xb f p. 409. 

II. AT. Laiijri. 
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Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1876. Geological notes on Great Indian Desert between 
Sind and Rajpntana. Cretaceous genus Omphalia near Nameho lake, Tibet, about 75 
miles north of Lhassa. Estheria in Gondwana formation. Vertibrata from Indian tertiary 
and secondary rocks. New Emydine from the upper tertiaries of Northern Punjab. 
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Itamri, Cheduba and adjacent islands. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Gold industry in Wvnaad. Upper Gondwana series in Triehinopoly and 
Nellore-Kistna districts. Senarmont it e from Sarawak. 

Part •/. --Geographical distribution of fossil organisms in India. Submerged forest on Bombay 
Island. 

Vol. XII, 1879. 

Part /. — Annual report for 1878. Geology of Kashmir (third notice). Siwalik mammalia. 
S'walik birds. Tour through Hangrang and Spiti. Mud eruption in Ramri Island (Arakan), 
J It an ni to. with Rhodonite, from Nagpur, Central Provinces. Palaeontological notes from 
Satpura coal-basin. Coal importations into India. 

Part :! (nut of print), — Mob pa ni coal-field. Pyrolusite with Psilomelane at Gosalpur, Jabalpur 
dirt rid, Geological reconnaissance from Indus at Kushalgarh to Kurram at Thai on 
Afghan frontier. Geology of Upper Punjab. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Geological features of northern Madura, Padukota State, and southern 
parts of Tanjnrc and Triehinopoly districts included within limits of sheet 80 of Indian 
Atlas. Cretaceous fossils from Triehinopoly district, collected in 1877-78. Sphenophyllum 
and other Equisctacca with reference to Indian form Tmygia speciosa, Royle (Spheno- 
phyllum Trizygia, Ung.). Mysorin and Atacamitc from Xellore district. Corundum 
from Kliasi Hills. Joga neighbourhood and old mines on Xerbadda. 

Part 4 . — “ Attoek Slates ” and their probable geological position. Marginal bono of undes- 
erved tortoise, from Upper Siwaliks, near Nila, in Potwar, Punjab. Geology of North 
Arcot district. Road section from Murree to Abbottabad. 

Vol. XIII, 1880. 

Part 7. — Annual report for 1879. Geology of Upper Godavari basin in neighbourhood of 
Sironcha. Geology of Ladak and neighbouring districts. Teeth of fossil fishes from Ramri 
Island and Punjab. Fossil genera Noggerathia, Stbg., Noggcrathiopsis, Fstm, and Rhipto- 
zamites, Sclimalh., in paleeozoic and secondary rocks of Eurojie, Asia and Australia. Fossil 
plants from Kattyw'ar, Slickk Budin. and Sirgujah. Volcanic foci of eruption in Konkan. 

Part ^.—Geological notes. Palaeontological notes on lower trias of Himalayas. Artesian wells 
at Pondicherry, and possibility of finding sources of water-supply at Madras. 

Part 3 .— Kumaun lakes. Celt of palaeolithic type in Punjab. Palaeontological notes from 
Karharbari and South Rewa coal-fields. Correlation of Gondwana flora with other floras. 
Artosian wells at Pondicherry. Salt in Rajputana. Gas and mud eruptions on Arakan 
coast on 12th March 1879 and in Juno 1843. 

Part 7 (out of print).— Pleistocene deposits of Northern Punjab, and evidence they afford of 
extreme climate during portion of that period. Useful minerals of Arvali Region. Correla- 
tion of Gondwana flora with that of Australian coai-bearing system. Reh or alkali soils 
and well waters. Reh soils of Upper India. Naini Tal and lip 18th September 
1880. 
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Part 1, — Annua] report for 1880. Geology of part of Dardistan, Baltutan, and neighbouring’ 
districts. Siwalik carnivora. Siwalik group of Sub-Himalayan region. South Rewah 
Gondwana basin. Ferruginous beds associated with basaltic rocks of north-eastern Ulster,, 
in relation to Indian laterite. Rajmahal plants. Travelled blocks of the Punjab. Appen- 
. diz to * Paleontological notes on lower trias of Himalayas,’ Mammalian fossils from Perim 
Island. t 

Pari 2 (out of print). — Nahan-Siwalik unconformity in North-Western Himalaya. Gondwana 
vertebrates. Ossiferous beds of Hundes in Tibet. Mining records, and mining record 
office of Great Britain ; and Coal and Metalliferous Mines Act of 1872 (England). Cobaltite 
and danatite from Khetri mines, Rajputona ; with remarks on Jaipurite (Syepoorite) 
Zinc-ore (Smithsonite and Blende) with barytes in Karnul districts, Madras. Mud eruption 
in island of Cheduba. 

Part 3 (out of print), — Artesian borings in India. Oligoclase granite at Wangtu on Sutlej, North- 
West Himalayas. Fish-plate from Siwaliks. Palaeontological notes from Hazaribagh 
and Lohardagga districts. Fossil carnivora from Siwalik hills. 

Part 4 (out of print), — Unification of geological nomenclature and cartography. Geology of 
Arvali region, central and eastern. Native antimony obtained at Pulo Obin, near Singa- 
pore. Turgite from Juggiapett, Kistnah District, and zinc carbonate from Kamiil, Madras. 
Section from Dalhousie to Pangi, rid Sach Pass. South Rewah Gondwana basin. Sub- 
merged forest on Bombay Island. 


Vol. XV, 1882. 

Part 1 (ovt of print),— Annual report for 1881. Geology of North -West Kashmir and Khagan, 
Gondwana labyriuthodonts (Siwali and Jamna mammals). Geology of Dalhousie, North- 
West Himalaya. Palm leaves from (tertiary) Murrcc and Kasauli !>eds in India, Irulos- 
mine from Noa-Dihing nver. Tapper Assam, and Platinum from Cliutia Nagpur. Un (1) 
copper mine near Yongri hill, Darjiling district : (2) arsenical pyrites in same neighbour- 
hood : (3) kaolin at Darjiling. Analyses of coal and fire-clay from Makum coal-field. 
Upper Assam. Experiments on coal of Find Dadun Khan, Salt-range, with reference to 
production of gas, made April 29th, 1881. International Congress oi Bologna. 

Part 2 (out of print), — Geology of Travancore State. Warkilli beds and reported associated 
deposits at Quilon, in Travancore. Siwalik and Narbada fossils. Coal-bearing rocks of 
Upper Be r and M&nd rivers in Western Chutia Nagpur. Pencil river coal-field in Chhind- 
wara district, Central Provinces. Boring for coal at Engsein. Bnf ish Burma. Sapphires 
in North-Western Himalaya. Eruption of mud 'volcanoes in Cheduba. 

Part 3 (out of print), — Coal of Mach (Much)in Bolan Pass, and of Slinngh on Haru&i route* between 
Sibi and Quetta. Crystals of stilbite from Western Ghats, Bombay. Traps of Darong 
and Mandi in North-Western Himalayas. Connexion between Hazara and Kashmir series. 
Umaria coal-field (South Bewah Gondwana basin). Daranggiri coal-field, Garo Hills, 
Assam. Coe] in Myanoung division, Henzada district. 

Part 4 (out of print), — Gold-fields cl Mysore. Borings for coal at BeddAdanoI, Godavari district, 
in 1874. Supposed occurrence of coal on Kistna. 


Vol. XVI, 1883. 

Part 1, — -Annual report for 1882. Richthofcnia, Kays. (Anomia Lawrenciana, Koninck) 
Geology of South Travancore. Geology of Chamba. Basalts of Bombay. 

Part 2 (out of print),— Synopsis of fossil vertebrata of India. Bijori Labyrinthodont SkuB 
of Hippotherium antilopinum. Iron ores, and subsidiary materials for manufacture of 
iron, m north-eastern part of Jabalpur district. Laterite and other manganese-ore occur- 
ring at Gosulpore, Jabalpur district. Umaria coal-field. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Microscopic structure of some Dalhousie rocks. Lavas of Aden. Pro- 
bable occurrence of Siwalik strata in China and Japan. Mastodon angustidens in India, 
Traverse between AJmora and Mussoorree. Cretaceous coal-measures at Borsora in Khasia 
Hills, near Laour in Sylhet. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Paleontological notes from Daltongani and Hutar coal-fields in Chota 
Nagpur. Altered basalts of Dalhousie region in North- Western Himalayas. Microscopic 
structure of some Sub-Himalayan rocks of tertiary age. Geology of Jaunsar and Lower 
Himalayas. Traverse through Eastern Khasia, Jaintia, and North Cachar Hills. Native 
lead from Maulmain and chromite from the Andaman Islands. Fiery eruption from one 
of the mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Irrigation from wells in North-Western 
Provinces and Oadb. 
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Vol. XVII, 1884. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1883. Smooth-water anchorages or mud-banks of 
Namkal and Alleppy on Travancore coast. Billa Surgam and other caves in Kumool 
district. Geology of Chuari and Sihunta parganas of Chamba. Lyttonia, Waagcn, in 
Kuling series of Kashmir. , 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Earthquake of 31st December 1881. Microscopic structure of some 
Himalayan granites and gneissose granites. Choi coal exploration. Re-discovery of 
fossils in Siwalik beds. Mineral resources of Andaman Islands in neighbourhood of Port 
Blair. Intertrappcan beds in Deccan and Laramie group in Western North America. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Microscopic structure of some Arvali rocks. Section along Indus from 
Peshawar Valley to Halt-range. Rites for boring in Raigarh-Hingir coal-field (first notice). 
Lignite near Raipore, Central Provinces. Turquoise mines of Nishapur, Khorassan. Fiery 
eruption from Minbyin mud \ ulcano of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Langrin coal-field, South- 
West Khasia Hills. Umaria coal-field. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Geology of part of Gangasulan pargana of British Garhwal. Slates and 
schists imbedded in gneissose granite of North-West Himalayas. Geology of Takht-i- 
Suleiman. .Smooth-water anchorages of Travancore coast. Auriferous sands of the 
Subansin river, Pondicherry lignite, and phosphatic rocks at Musuri. Billa Surgam caves. 

Vol. XVIII, 1885. . 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1884. Country between Ringareni coal-field and Kistna 
river. Geological sketch oi country between Ringareni coal-field and Hyderabad. Coal 
and limestone in Deigning river near Golaghat, Assam. Homotaxis, as illustrated from 
Indian formations. Afghan field notes. 

Part 2. — Fossiliferous genes in Lower Himalaya, Garhwal. Age of Mandhali series in Lower 
Himalaya. Siwalik camel (Camelus Antiquus, nobis ex Falc. and Caut. MS.). Geology 
of Chamba. Probability of obtaining water by means of artesian wells in plains of Upper 
India. Artesian sources in plains of Upper India. Geology of Aka Hills. Alleged tend- 
ency of Arakan mud volcanoes to burst into eruption most frequently during rains. 
Analyses of phosphatic nodules and rock from Mussoorree. 

Part 3 ( out of pnnt ). — Geology of Andaman Islands. Third species of Merycopotamus. Per- 
colation as affected hv current. Pirthalla and Chandpur meteorites. Oil-wells and coal 
in Thayetmyo District, British Burma. Antimony deposits in Maulmain district. Kashmir 
earthquake of 30th May 1885. Bengal earthquake of 14th July 1885. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Geological work in Chb&ttisgarh division of Central Provinces. Bengal 
earthquake of 14th July 1885. Kashmir earthquake of 30th May 1885. Excavations 
in Billa Surgam caves. Nepaulite. Rabetmahet meteorite. 

Vol. XIX, 1886. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1885. International Geological Congress of Berlin 
Palaeozoic Fossils in Olive group of Salt -range. Correlation of Indian and Australian coal- 
bearing beds. Afghan and Persian Field-notes. Section from Simla to Wangtu, and 
petrological character of Ambhibolites and Quart z-Diorites of Sutlej valley. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Geology of parts of Bellary and Anantapur districts. Geology of Upper 
Dehrng basin in Ringplio Hills. Microscopic characters of eruption rocks from Central 
Himalayas. Mammalia of Kamul Caves. Prospects of finding coal in Wi 4 era Rajputana. 
Olive group of Salt-range. Boulder- beds of Salt-range. Gondwana Homotaxis. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Geological sketch of Vizagapatam district, Madras. Geology of Northern 
Jesalmer. Microscopic structure of Malani rocks of Arvali region. Malanjkhandi copper- 
ore in Balaghat district, C. P. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Petroleum in India. Petroleum exploration at Khdtan. Boring in 
Chhattisgarh coal-fields. Field-note from Afghanistan : No. 3, Turkistan. Fiery eruption 
from one of the mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Nammianthal aerolite. 
Analysis of gold dust from Meza valley, Upper Burma. 

Vol. XX, 1887. 

Part J (out of print).— Annual report for 1886. Field-notes from Afghanistan: No. 4, from 
Turkistan to India. Physical geology of West British Garhwal with notes on a route 
traversed- through Jaunsar-Bawar and Tiri-Garhwal. Geology of Garo Hills. Indian 
image-stones. Soundings recently taken off Barren Island and Narcond&m. Talehir 
boulder-beds. Analysis of Phosphatic NoduWfrom Salt-range, Punjab. 

Part 2. Fossil vertebrate of India. Echinoidea of cretaceous series of Lower Narbada Valley 

Field-notes: No. 5— to accompany geological sketch map of Afghanistan and North- 
Eastern Khorassan. Microscopic structure of Rajmahal and Deccan traps. Dolerite of 
Chor. Identity of Olivp series in east, with speckled sandstone in west, of Salt-range, in 
Punjab. 
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Part 3. — Retirement of Mr. Medlicott. J. B. Mushke toffs Geology of Russian Turkistan. 
Crystalline and metamorphic rocks of Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaun, Section 
I. Geology of Simla and Jutogh. ‘ Lalitpur 1 meteorite. 

Part 4 (out of ’print ). — Points in Himalayan geology. Crystalline and metamorphic rooks of 
i Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaon, Section II. Iron industry of western portion 
of Raipur. Notes on Upper Burma. Boring exploration in Chhattiagarh coal-field (Second 
notice). Pressure Metamorphism, with reference to foliation of Himalayan Gneiasoao 
Granite. Paper* on Himalayan Geology and Microscopic Petrology. 


Vol. XXI, 1888. 

Part 1 . — Annual report for 1887. Crystalline and metamorphic rocks of Lower Himalaya, 
Garhwal, and Kumaun, Section III. Birds' -nest of Elephant Island, Mergui Archipelago. 
Exploration of Jesalmer, with a view to discovery of coal. Facetted pebble from boulder 
bed C speckled sandstone ') of Mount Cbel in Salt-range, Punjab. Nodular stones obtained 
off Colombo. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Award of Wollasten Gold Medal, Geological Society of London, 1888. 
Dharwar System in South India. Igneous rooks of Raipur and Balaghat, Central Provinces. 
Sangar Marg and Mnhowgale coal-fields, Kashmir. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Manganese Iron and Mangunese Ores of Jabalpur. " The Carboniferous 
Glacial Period.’ Pre -tertiary sedimentary formations of Simla region of Lower Himalayas. 
Part 4 (out of print). — Indian fossil vertebrates. Geology of North-West Himalayas. Blown- 
sand rock sculpture. Nummulites in Zanskar. Mica traps from Burakar and Raniganj. 


Vol. XXII, 1889. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1888. Dharwar System in South India. Wajra lvarur 
diamonds, and M. Chaper's alleged discovery of diamonds in pegmatite. Generic position 
of BO-called Plesiosaurus indicus. Flexible sandstone or Itacolumite. its nature, mode of 
occurrence in India, and cause of its flexibility. Siwalik and Narbada Cholnmti. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Indian Steatite. Distorted* pebbles in Siwalik conglomerate. 11 i 'arboni- 
ferous Glacial Period.* 5 Notes on Dr. W. Waagcn’s ** Carboniferous Glacial Period ” 
Oil-fields of Twingoung and Betne, Burma. Gypsum of Nelial Nadi, Kumaun. Materials 
for pottery in neighbourhood of Jabalpur and Umana 

Part 3 (out of print). — Coal outcrops in Sharigh Valley, Baluchistan. Trilobites in Neobolus 
beds of Salt-range. Geological notes. Cherra Poonjeo coal-fields, in Khaaia Hills. Cobal- 
tiferous Matt from Nepal. President of Geological Society of London on International 
Geological Congress of 1888. Tin-mining in Mergui district. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Land-tortoises of Siwaliks. Pelvis of a ruminant from **iw<ilikK Assays 
from Sambhar Salt-Lake in Rajputana. Manganifcrous iron and Manganese Ores of Jabal- 
pur. Palagonite- bearing traps of Rajmahal hills and Deccan, Tin -am citing m Malay 
Peninsula. Provincial Index of Local Distribution of Important Minerals. Miscellaneous 
Minerals, Gem Stones and Quarry Stones in Indian Empire : Part J. 

/ 


Vol. XXIII, 1890. 

Part 1 (out of print).— Annual report for 1889. Lakadong coal-fields, Jaintia Hills. Pectoral 
and pelvic girdles and skull of Indian Dicyonodonts. Vertebrate remains from Nagpur 
district (with description of fish-skull). Crystalline and metamorphic rocks of Lower 
Himalayas, Garhwdl and Kumaun, Section IV. Bivalves of Olive-group, Salt-range. 
Mud- banks of Travancore coasts. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Petroleum explorations in Harnai district, Baluchistan. Sapphire Mine of 
Kashmir. Supposed Matrix of Diamond at Wajra Karur, Madras. Sonapet Gold-field. 
Field-notes from Shan Hills (Upper Burma). New species of Syringospha>rid«. 

Part 3 (oat of print). — Geology and Economic Resources of Country adjoining Sind-Pishin Rail- 
way between Sbarigh and Spintangi, and of country between it and Khattan. Journey 
through India in 1888-89, by Dr. Johannes Walther. Coal-fields of Lairungao, Maos&n- 
draru, and Mao-be-lar-kar, in the Khasi Hills. Indian Steatite. Provincial Index of Local 
Distribution of Important Minerals, Miscellaneous Minerals, Gem Stones, and Quarry Stones 
in Indian Empire. 

Part i (out of print). — Geological sketch of Naini Tal with remarks on natural conditions, 
governing mount in slopes. Fossil Indian Bird Bones. Darjiling Goal between Lisu and 
Ram tin river*. Basic Eruptive Rooks of Kadapah Area. Deep Boring at Lucknow. 
Coal Seam of Dore Ravine, Hazara. 
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You XXIV, 1891. 

Pari 1 {out of print). — Annual report for 1890. Geology o I Salt-rangi" of Punjab, with 
re-considered theoiy of Origin and Age of Salt-Marl. Graphite in decomposed' Gneiss 
(Laterite) in Ceylon. Glaciers of Kabru, Pandim, etc. Salts of Sambbar Lake in Raj- 
putana, ‘ Reh 1 from Aligarh in North-Western Provinces. Analysis of Dolomite 
froip. Salt-range, Punjab. ‘ 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Oil near Moghal Kot, in SherAni country, Suleiman Hills. Mineral Oil 
from Suleiman Hills. Geology of Lushai Hills. Coal-fields in Northern Shan States. 
Reported Nams£ka Ruby-Mine in Maingldn State. Tourmaline (Schorl) Mines in Mainglcn 
State. Salt-range near Bawgyo, Thibaw State. ' 

Part 3 (out of print).— Boring in DaKonganj Coal-field, Palamow. Death of Dr. P. Martin, 
Duncan. Pyroxcnic varieties of Gneiss and Scapolite- bearing Rocks. 

Pari 4 (out of print). — Mammalian Bones from Mongolia. Darjeeling Coal Exploration. 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Sikkim. Rocks from the Salt-range, Punjab. 

' Vol. XXV, 1892. 

Part 1 (out of print ).— Annual report for 1891. Geology of Thai Chotiali and part of Man 
country. Petrological Notes on Boulder- bed of Salt-range, Punjab. Sub-recent and 
Recent Deposits of valley plains of Quetta, Pishin, and Dashti-i-Bedalot ; with append ces 
on Chanians of Quetta ; and Artesian watcr-Rupply of Quetta and Piehin. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Geology of Kafed Kob. Jhema Coal-field. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Locality «»f Indian Ts'heffkinitc. Geological Sketch of country north of 
Bhamo, Economic resources of Amber and Jade mines area in Upper Burma. Tron-ores 
and Iron industries of Salem District. Ricbcchito in India. Coal on Great Tcnasserim 
River. Lower Burma. 

Pari 4 (out of print). — Oil Springs at Mogal Kot in Shirani Hills. Mineral Oil from Suleiman 
Hills. New Ambar-like Resin in Burma. Triassic Deposits of “Salt-range. 

Vol. XXVI, 1893. 

Part t (out of print) — Annual report for 1892. Central Himalayas. Jadeite in Upper Burma. 
Runuite, new Fossil Resin f i urn Upper Burma. Prospecting Operations, Mcrgui District, 
1891-9° ^ 

Part 2 ( out of print).— Earthquake m Baluchistan of 20th December 1892. Bunmte, new amber- 
like fossils from Upper Burma. Alluvial deposits and Subterranean water-supply of 
Rangoon. _ , t , _ 

Part 3 (out of print). — C oology of Slicrani Hills. Carboniferous Fossils from Tenassenm. 
Boring at Cbandernagore. Granite in Tavoy and Mergni. . . , . 

Part 4 (out of jirint ). — Geology of country between Chappar Rift and Harnai m Baluchistan. 
Geology of part of Tcnasserim Valley witb special reference to Tendau-Kamapying Coal- 
field. Magnetite containing Manganese and Alumina. Hislopite. 

Vol. XXVII, 1894. 

Part 1 (our of mild). — Annual report for 1893. Bhaganwala Coal-field, Salt-range. Punjab. 

Part 2 (out of print).— Petroleum from Burma. iSingarcm Coal-field, Hyderabad (Deccan), 
(John a Landslip, Garhwnl. 

Part 3 (out of print).— 1 Cambrian Formation of Eastern Salt-range. Giridih (Karnaibari) Coal- 
fields. Chipped (?) Flints in Upper Miocene of Burma. Velates Schmideliana, Cbemn., 
and Provclates grandiH, Sow, Hp„ in Tertiary Formation of India and Burma. 

Tor/ 4 (out of print). — Geology of Wuntlio in Upper Burma. Echinoids from Upper Ciutaceous 
System of Baluchistan. Highly Pbosphatic Mica Periodot ites intrusive in Low er Gondii ana 
Roeka of Bengal. Mica-Hypersthene-Homblende-Peridotite in Bengal. 


Vol. XXVIII, 189o. 

Part 7— Annual report for 1894. Cretaceous Formation of Pondicbeny. Early allusion to 
Barren Island. Bibliography of Barren island and Narcondam from 1884 to 1894. 

Part S (oat in printj.-Creteceous Eocks of Southern lud a and geonanhical condition^ during 
later cretacoous times. Experimental Boring for Petroleum at Sukknr from Octobei 1*93 
to Maroh 1896. Tertiary system in Burma. . 

Part 3 ( oat of. orint).— Jadeite and other rocks, from Tanimaw in Ipper , Buima. Geolcgy of 
Tochi V alle y. Lower Condwanaa in Argentina. , .. . r . . . 

PM J (out o/ 5 mini). Igneous Bocks of Giridih (Kurhurharee) Coal-held and them Contact 

Effect «. ^ndhyan system south of Sone and their relation to so-calk d Lorn er \inchyni a. 
Lomt Vindhyan area of Sone Valley. Tertiary system in Burma. 
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Vol. XXIX, 1896. 

Port 1 (out of print ), — Annual report lor 1895. Acicular inclusions in Indian Garnets. Origin 
and Growth of Garnets and of their Micropegmatitic intei growths in Pyroxenii- Tocks. 

Part 2 (out of print).—' Ultra -basic rocks and dem erl minerals of Chalk (Magnesite) hills, and other 
localities near Salem 4 , Madras. Corundum localities in Salem and Coimbatore districts. 

* Madras, Corundum and Kyanite in Monbhum district, Bengal. Ancient Geography of 
“ Gondwana-land.” Notes. 

Part 3 . — Igneous Bocks from the Tocbi Valley. Notes. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Steatite mines, Minbu district, Burma. Lower Yindbyan (Sub-Kaimur) 
area of Sone Valley, Hew ah. Notes. 

Vol. XXX, 1897. 

Part /. — Annual report for 1896. Norite and associated Basie Dykes and Lava-flows in Southern 
India. Genus Vertcbraria. On Glossoptcris and Yertebraria. 

Part 2 . — Cretaceous Deposits of Pondie.heiri. Notes. 

Putt 3 (out of print), — Flow structure in igneous dyke. Olivine-norite dykes at Coonoor. Exca- 
vations for corundum near Palakud, Salem District. Oeuurcnee ot coal at J'ulanu in 
Bikaner. Geological specimens collected by Afghan -Baluch Boundary Commission of 1896. 

Part 4 . — Nemalitefrom Afghanistan. Quart 7. -barytes rock in Salem district, Madras Presidency. 
Worn femur of Hippopotamus irravadicus. Caul, and Fale., from Lower Pliocene of Burma. 
Supposed coal at Jaintia, Ba,\a Duars. Percussion Figures un micas. Notes. 

Vol. XXXI. 1904. 

Part 1 (nut of print). — Prefatory Notice. Copper-ore near Komai, Darjeeling district. Zewan 
beds in Vihi district, Kashmii. C»»al deposits of Da Khel, Aliamwl) dish id. Punjab. 
Um-Rileng coal-tads. Assam. Sapphirinc-taarinn mek from Yizugapatam District Min 
ecllaneous Notes. Assays. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Lt.-Gcnl. C, A. McMahon. Cydobus IJajdoui T>iener Auriferous 
Occurrences of Cbota Nagpur, Bemral. On the feasibility of introducing modem methods 
of Coke-making at East Indian Railway Collieries, with supplement uiv note I > Dinctnr, 
Geological Survey of India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (out nf print).— Upper Palaeozoic furmatirns of Eurasia. Glaciation and Hist^n of Sind 
Valley. Jlalnrite* m Trias of Baluchistan. Geology and Minei.il Resources of Maym- 
bhanj . Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Geology of Upper Assam. Auriferous Occurrences of Assauj. Curious 
occurrence of Scapolite from Madras Presidency. Miscellaneous Notes. Index. 

Vql. XXXIL 1905. 

Part 1 . — Review of Mineral production of India during 1898 — 1903. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — General report, April 1903 to Deccmbci 1004. Geology of Provinces 
of Tsang and U in Tibet. Bauxite in India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Authracnlithic Fauna from .Snbansiri Gorge, Assam. Elcphas Antiquus 
(Namadicus) in Godavari Alluvium. Triasslc* Fauna ot Tropitcs-Linirstone of Byans. 
Amblygonite in Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4. — Obituary noticos of H. B. MeJlicott and W. T. Blanford. Kangra Earthquake of 
4th April 1905. Index to Volume XXXII. 

Vol. XXXIII, 1906. 

Part 1 (out of print), — Mineral Production of India during 1904. Pleistocene Movement in 
Indian Peninsula. Recent Changes in Course of Nam-tu River, Nor them Shan States. 
Natural Bridge in Gokteik Gorge. Geology and Mineral Resources of Narnaul District 
(Patiala State). Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — General report for 1905. J-ashio Coal-field, Northern Shan States. Namma, Mansang 
and Man-s^-lc Coal-fields, Northern *Sban States. Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Petrology and Manganese-ore Deposits of SauB&r Tahsil, Chhindwara 
district, Central Provinces. Geology of part of valley of Kantian River in Nagpur and 
Chhindwara districts. Central Provmces. Manganite from Sandur Hills. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Pari 4 ( out of print ), — Composition and Quality of Indian Coals. Classification of the Vindhyan 
System. Geology of State of Panna with reference to the Diamond-bearing Deposits Index 
to Volume XXXIII. 



Vol. XXXIV, 1906. 

Part I. — Fossils from Haloritos Limestone of Bambanag Cliff, Kumaon. Upper Triassic Fauna 
from Pisbin District, Baluchistan. Geology of portion of Bhutan. Coal Occurrences in 
Foot-hills of Bhutan. Dandli Coal-field : Coal outcrops in Kotli Tehsil of Jammu State. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Mineral production of India during 1905. Nummulites Douvillei, with 
remarks on Zonal Distributions of Indian Nummulites. Auriferous Tracts in Southern 
India. Abandonment of Collieries at Warora, Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

part S . — Explosion Craters in Lower Chindwin District, Burma. Lavas of Pavagad Hill. 
Gibbsite with Manganese-ore from Talevadi, Belgaum district, and Gibbsite from Bhekowli, 
Satara District. Classification of Tertiary SyBtem in Sind with reference to Zonal distri- 
bution of Eocene Echinoidea. 

Part 4 (oui of print ). — Jaipur and Nazira Coal-fields, Upper Assam, Makum Coal-fields between 
Tirap and Namdang Streams. Kobat Anticline, near Seiktein, Myingyan district. Upper 
Burma. Asymmetry of Yenangyat-Siugu Anticline, Upper Burma. Northern part of 
Owegyo Anticline, Myingyan District, Upper Burma. Bxeynia Multituberculata, from 
Nari of Baluchistan and Sind. Index to Volume XXXIV. 

Vol. XXXV, 1907. 

Part 1 ( out of print ). — General report for 1906. Orthophragmina and Lepidocyclina in Nunimu- 
Utic Scries. Meteoric Shower of J2nd October 1903 at Dnkachi and neighbourhood, Dacca 
district. 

Pail 2 . — Indian Aerolites. Brine- wells at Bawgyo, Northern Shan Stales. Gold-bearing 
Deposits of Loi Twang Slum States. Physa Prinsepii in Maestrichtian strata of Baluchistan. 
Misce] Laneous N i lies. 

Part 'i . — Preliminary survey of certain Glaciers in North-West Himalaya. A. — Notes on certain 
Glaciers m North-West Kashmir. 

Part ~ Preliminary survey of certain Glaciers in North-W est H imalaya. B. — Notes on certain 
Glaciers in Lahaul. C. — Notes on certain Glaciers in Kumaon. index to Volume XXXV. 

Vol. XXXVI, 1907-08. 

Pa, 1 1 (out of pri at ). — Petrological Study of Bucks from ljill tracts, Vizagapatam district, Madras 
Presidency. Nuplielinc Syenites from hill tracts, Vizagapatam district, Madras Presidency. 
StratigrapiiicaL Position of Gaiigamopteris Beds of Kashmir. Volcanic outburst of Late 
Tertiary Age in South Hsonwi, N. Shan States. New snida? from Bugti Hills, Baluchistan. 
Permo- Carboniferous Plants from Kashmir. 

Putt 2. — Mineral Production of India during 1906. Ammonites of B&gh Beds. Miscellaneous 
Notes, 

li^rt 3 (out nl print). —Marine fossils m Yenangyaung oil-field, Upper Burma. Freshwater 
shells of genus Bntissa m Yonangyaung oil-fiekl, Upper Burma. New Species of Dcudro- 
phyllia from Up]icr Miocouo of Burma. Structure and age of Taungtha Hills, Myingyan 
district, Upper Burma. Fossils from Sedimentary rocks of Oman (Arabia). Rubies in 
Kaclnn lulls. Upper Burma. Cretaceous Orbitoules of India, '{wo Calcutta Earthquakes 
of 1906. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Pat l / (out of print). — Pseudo- Fucoids from Pab sandstones at Fort Munro and from Vindbyan 
series. Jadeite in Kachin Hills, Upper Burma. Wetcliok-Yodwet Pegu oiitcroi>, Magwe 
district. Upper Burma. Group of Manganatcs, comprising Hollanditc, Psilomelane and 
Corouadite. Occurrence of Wolfram m Nagpur district, Central Provinces. .Miscellaneous 
Notes. Index to Volume XXXVI. 

Vol. XXXVII, 1908-09. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — General report for 1907. Mineral Production of India during 1907. 
Occurrence of striated boulders m Blaini furmatiou of Simla. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Freshwater Deposits of Baluchistan and Sind. Geology 
and Mineral Resources of Rajpipla State. Suitability of sands in Rajmahal Hills for glass 
manufacture. Three new Manganese- bearing minerals : — Vredenburgite, Sitaparite and 
Juddite. Laterites from Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Southern part of Gwegyo Hills, including Payagyigon-Ngashandaung 
Oil-field. Silver-lead mines of Bawd win, Northern Shan States. Mud volcanoes of 
Arakan Coast, Burma. 

Part 4 . — Gypsum Deposits in Haznirpur district, United Provinces. Gondwanas ana related 
marine sedimentary’ system of Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume 
XXXVII. 
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Vol. XXXVIII, 100940. 

Part 1 . — General report for 190ft. Mineral Production of India during 1908. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Ostrea latimarginata in “ Yenangyaung stage " of Burma. China-olay 
and Fire-clay deposits in Rajmahal Hills. Goal at Gilhurria in Rajmahal hills. Pegu 
Inlier at Ondwe, Magwe district. Upper Burma. Salt Deposits of Rajputana. Miscella- 
neous Motes. 

Part 3.— Geology of Sarawan, Jhalawan, Mekran and the State of Las Bela. Hippurite-bearing 
Limestone in Seistan and Geology of adjoining region. Fusulinidae from Afghanistan. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4.— Geology and Prospects of Oil in Western Prome and Kama, Lower Burma (including 
Namayan, Padaung, Taungbogyi and Zijdng). Recorrelation of Pegu system in Burma 
with notes on Horizon of Oil-bearing Strata (including Geology of Padaukpin, Banbyin 
and Aukmanein). Fossil Fish Teeth from Pegu system, Burma. Northern part of 
Yenangyat Oil-field. Iron Ores of Chanda, Central Provinces. Geology of Aden Hinter- 
land. Petrological Notes on rocks near Aden. Upper Jurassic Fossils near Aden. Mis* 
cellaneou* Notes. Index to Volume XXXV Till. 

Vol. XXXIX, 1910. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India during 1904 to 190ft. 

Vol. XL, 1910. 

Part 1 . — Pre-Carboniferous Life-Provinces. Lakes of Salt Range in the Punjab. Preliminary 
survey of certain Glaciers in Himalaya. D. — Notes on certain glaciers in Sikkim. New 
Mammalian Genera and Species from Tertiaries of India. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — General Report for 1909. Mineral Production of India during 1909. 

Part 3. — Revised Classification of Tertiary Freshwater Deposits of India. Revision of Silurian- 
Trias Sequence in Kashmir. Penestella-beanng beds in Kashmir. 

Part 4. — Alum Shale and Alum Manufacture, KaJabagh, Mianwali district, Pnnjab. Coal- 
fields in North-Eastern Assam. Sedimentary Deposition of Oil. Miscellaneous Note**. 
Index to Volume XL. 

Vol. XLI, 1911-12. 

Part 1 . — Age and continuation in Depth of Manganese -ores of Nagpur- Balaghat .Area, Central 
Provinces. Manganese- ore deposits of Gangpur State, Bengal, and Distribution of Gondite 
Series in India. Baluchistan Earthquake of 21st October 1909. Identity of Oatrea Pro- 
mensis, Noetiing, from Pegu System of Burma and Ostrea Digitalma, Eichwald, from 
Miocene of Europe. Mr. T. R. Blyth. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — General report for 1910. Devonian Fossils from Ghitral, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Himalayas. Sections in Pir Pan j ad Range and Sind Valiev, Kashmir. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1910. Samarskite and other minerals in Nellqje 
District, Madras Presidency. Coal in Nanichik Valley, Upper Assam. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Part 4. — Pegu -Eocene Succession in Minim District near Xgape. Geology of Henzada District, 
Burma. Geology ofJLonar Lake, with note on Loitar Soda Deposit. International 
Geological Congress of Stockholm. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XLI. 

Vol. XLU, 1912. 

Part 1 . — Survival of Miocene Oyster in Recent Seas. Silurian Fossils from Kashmir. Blddite 
from Salt Range. Gold-bearing Deposits of Mong Long, Hsipaw State, Northern Shan 
States, Burma. Steatite Deposits, Idar State. Miscellaneous Note. 

Part 2. — General Report for 1911. Dicotyledonous leaves from Coal Measures of Assam. 
Poling Glacier, Kumaon, Himalaya, June 1911. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 191 1. Kodurite Series. 

Pari 4. — Geological Reconnaissance through Dehong Valley, being Geological Results of Abor 
Expedition. 1911-12. Traverse Across the Naga Hills of Assam. Indian Aerolites, Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. 

Vol. XLIII, 1913. 

Part 1 (out of print). — General Report for 1912. Garnet as a Geological Barometer. Wolframite 
in Tavoy District, Lower Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 (out of jjrint). — Mineral Production of India during 1912, Relationship of the Himalaya 
to the Indo-G&ngetic Plain and the Indian Peninsula. Hainbergite from Kashmir. 

Part 3.— Contributions to the geology of the Province of Ytinnan in Western China. I. — Bbamo- 
Teng-Yheh Area. II. — Petrology of Volcanic Rocks of Tdng-Yheh District. The Kima 
Hi Us. Banawal Aerolite. 
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Part 4.— -Gold-bearing Alluvium of Ohindwk River and Tributaries. Correlation of Siwabk 
with Mammal Horizons of Europe. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of 
'Yunnan in Western China : 111.— Stratigraphy of Ordovician and Silurian Beds of Western 
YUnnan, with Provisional Paleontological Determinations. NoteB on M Camarocrinus 
' Asiaticus ” from Burma. 


Vol. XLIV, 1914. 

Part 1. — General Report for 1913. Carbonaceous Aerolite 'from Raj pu tana. Nummulites 
as Zone Fossils, with description of some Burmese species. 

Part 2 . — Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : IV. — 
Country around Yunnan Fu. Dyke of white Trap from Penoh Valley Coal-field, Chhind- 
wara District, Central Provinces. Mineral concessions during 1913. 

Part 3. — Coal-seams near Yaw River, Pakokku District, Upper Burma. The Monazite Sands 
of Travancore. Lower Cretaceous Fauna from Himalayan Gieumal Sandstone together 
with description of a few fossils from Chikkim series. Indarotos salmontanus Pilgrim. 
Future Beheading of Son and Her Rivers by Hasdo. 

Part 4.— Salt Deposits of Cis-lndus Salt Range. Teeth referable to Lower Siwalik Creodont 
genus Dissopsalis Pilgrim. Glaciers of Dhauli and Lissar \ alleys, Kurnaon, Himalaya, 
September 191£. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Vol. XLV, 1915. 

Pari I. — New SiwalikuRrimates. Brachiopoda of Namyau Beds of Burma. Miscellaneous 
Note. 

Part 2, — Geneial Report for 1914. Note on Sivaelurus and Paramachaerodus. 

Part 3.- -Mineral Production of India during 1914. Three New Indian Meteorites. Kuttip- 
purani, Khupiyan and Kanisagar. Dentition of Tragulid Genus Dorcabune, Hematite 
Crystals of Corundifonu Habit from Kajlidongri, Central India. 

Part A. - Geology of country near Ngahlaingdwin. Geology of Chitral, Gilgit and Pamirs. 

Vol. XLVI, 1915. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1909 to 1913. 

Vol. XLVII, 1916. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1915. Eocene Mammals from Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — The Deccan Trap Flows of Lingo, Chhindwara District, Central Provinces. Iron 
Ore Deposits of Twmnge, Northern Shan States. 

Pari 3, — Obituary : R. U. Burton. The Mineral Production of India during 1915. Flemingos- 
trea, an eastern group of Upper Cretaceous and Eocene Ostreidse, with descriptions of two 
new, species. 

Part ^--Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western ChinA : 5. — GeoJogy 
of parts of the Salween and Mekong Valleys. A fossil wood from Burma. The Visuni 
and Ekh Khera Aerolites. 


Vol. XLVIII, 1917. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1916. A revised classification of the Gondwana System. 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1916. Mammal collections from Basal Beds of 
Siwuliks. 

Part 3 . — Crystallography and Nomenclature of Hollandite. Geology and Ore Deposits of 
Bawdwin Mines. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4. — Biana-Lalsot Hills in Eastern Rajputana. Origin of the Laterite of Seoni, Central 
Provinces. 


Vol. XLIX, 1918-19. 

Part I.— General Report fur 1917. Gassiterite Deposits of Tavoy. Les Echinides des “ Bach 
Beds.” 

Part 2 , — Mineral Production of India during 1917. Support of Mountains of Central Asia. 

Part J. — Structure and Stratigraphy in North-West Punjab. Aquamarine Mines of D a s 0 
Beitistan. Srimangal Earthquake of July 8th, 1918. ' 

Part 4 . — Possible Occurrence of Petroleum in Jammu Province : Preliminary Note on the 
Nar-Budhan Dome, of Uotli Tehsil in the Punch Valley. Submerged Forests at Bombay. 
Intra-Trappens and Silicilied Lava from Hyderabad, S. India. 
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Vol. L, 1919. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1918. Potash Salts of Punjab Salt Range and Kdhat. Origin 
and History of Rock-salt Deposits of Punjab and Kobat. 

Pari 2 . — Tungsten and Tin in Burma. Inclination of Thrust-plane between Siwalik and Murree 
zone near Kotli, Jammu. Two New Fossil Localities in Garo Hills. Sanni Sulphur Mine. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 {out of print ). — Mineral Production of India during 1918. Gastropoda Fauna of Old 
Lako-beds in Upper Burma. Galena Deposits of North-Eastern Putao. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Pitchblende, Monazitc and other minerals from I’ichhli, Gaya district, 
Bihar and Orissa. Natural Gas in Bituminous Salt from Kohat. Mineral Resources of 
Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 


Vol. LI, 1920-21. 

Part 2 . — General Report for 1919. Pseudo- crystals of Graphite from Trav&ncore. Mineral 
related to Xenotime from Manhhum District, Bihar and Orissa Province. Coal Seams 
of Foot-Hills of the Arakan Ynma, between Letpan Yaw in Pakokku and Ngape in Minbu, 
Upper Burma. Observations on “ Physa Prinsepii,” Sowerby and on a Clionid Sponge 
that burrowed in its shell. 

Part 2 . — Classification of fossil Cypreeidic. * Sulphur near the confluence of the Greater Zab 
with the Tigris, Mesopotamia. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 . — -Mineral Production of India during 1919. Results of a Re\ isi'»i of Dr. Xoctiing'a 
Second Monograph on the Tertiary Fauna of Burma. Marine Fossils collected by Mr. 
Pinfold in the Garo Hills. 

Part 4 . — Illustrated comparative Diagnoses of Fossil Terebndic- from Bui mu. Indian Fossil 
Vi\ ipora*. New fossil Unionid from the lutertrappean beds af Peninsulai India. Uniomd.e 
from the Miocene of Burma. 


Vol. LII, 192i: 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 19 11 — 1918. 

Vol. LHI, 1921. 

Pari 1. — General Report for 1929. Antimony deposit of Thabyu, Amherst district. Antimony 
deposits of Southern Shan States. Geology and Mineral Resources <>f Eastern Persia. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — Comparative Diagnoses of Pie uroto raid pc from Tertiary Formation of Burma. Com- 
parative Diagnoses of Coiudie and Canccllariid& from Tertiary of Bin mu. Stratigraphy, 
Fossils and Geological Relationships of La met a Beds of Jubbulpore. Rocks near La met a 
Ghat (Jubbulpore^ District ). 

Part 3 ( out of print). — Obituary : Frederick Richmond Mallet. Mineral Production of India 
during 1929. Mineral Resouices of Bihar and Oiis»h. 

Part 4 . — Stratigraphy of the Singu-Yenangyat Area. Analysis of Suigu Fauna. Sulphur 
Deposits of Southern Persia. A Zone- Fossil from Burma : Anipullina (Megaty lotus) 
Birmanica. 

Vol. LIV, 1922. 

Part 1. — General Report for 1921. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan 
in Western China : 6. — Traverses between Tali Fu and Yunnan Fu. Geology of Takki 
Zam Valley, and K&niguram-Makm Area, Waziristan. Geology of Thayetinyo and neigh- 
bourhood, including Padaukbin. Bitumen in Bombay Island. 

Part 2. — -Mineral Production of India during 1921. iron Ores of Singh bhum and Orissa. Geo- 
logical Results of Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expedition. Northern Extension of 
Wolfram-bearing Zone iu Burma. Miscellaneous Note. 

Part 3 . — Obituary : Rupert William Palmer. Indian Tertiary Gastropoda, IV. — Olividaj, 
Harpidffi, MarginolUche, Volutid* and Mitrida), with comparative diagnoses of new species. 
Structure csf Cuticle in Glossdptcns angustifnlia Brongn Revision of some Fossil Balano- 
morph Barnacles from India and the East Indian Archipelago. Contributions to the Geo- 
logy of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : 7. — Reconnaissance Surveys between 
Shunning Fu, Ohingtung Ting and Tali Fu. 8. — Traverse down Yang-tze-chiang Valley 
from Cbin-chiang-kai to Hui-ii-Ckou. Boulder Beds beneath Utatur State, Trichinopoly 
District. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4, — Geology of Western Jaipur. Geological Traverses from Assam to Myitkyina through 
Hukong Valley : Myitkyina to Northern Putoo : and Myitkyina to Chinese Frontier. Oli- 
gocene Echinoidea collected by ltao Bahadur S. fctethu Rama Rau in Burma. Mineral 
Resources of Rolhapur (State. Kunghka and Manmaklang Iron Ore Deposits, Northern 
Shan States, Burma, 
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Vol. LV ( 1923-24. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1922. Indian Tertiary Gastropoda, No. 5, Fusidsa, Turbinellid®, 
ChrysodomidaB, Strepturid®, Buocinida*, Nassidffi, Col um bell id®, with short diagnoses of 
new spocies. . Geological Interpretation of some Recent Geodetic Investigations (being a 
second Appendix to the Memoir on the structure of the Himalayas and of the Gangctic 
Plain as elucidated by Geodetic Observations in India). 

Part 2. — Obituary : Ernest (Watson) Vredenburg. Fossil Molluscs from Oil-Measures of Dawns 
Hills Tenasserim. Armoured Dinosaur from Lameta Reds of Jubbulpore. Fossil forms 
of Placuna. Phylogeny of some Turbinellidse. Recent Falls of Aerolites in India. Geology 
of part of Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Assam. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1922. Lignitic Coal-fields in Karewa formation 
of Kashmir Valley. Basic and Ultra-Basic Member** of the Cbamockite Series in the Central 
Provinces. China Clay of Karalgi, Khanapur, Brlgaum District. 

-Part 4. — Obituary : Henry Hubert- Hayden. Oil Shales of Eastern Amherst, Burma, with a 
Sketch of Geology of Neighbourhood. Provisional list of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic Fossils 
collected by Dr. Coggin Brown in Yunnan. Fall of three Meteoric Irons in Rajputana 
on 20th May 1921. Miscellaneous Note. 


Vol. LVJ, 1924-25. 

Part l . — General Report for 1923. Mineral Deposits of Burma. 

Part 2. —Mineral Production of India during 1923. Soda rocks of Rajputana. 

Part. 3 . — Gyrolito and Okenito from Bombay. Freshwater Fish from oil-incasing of Dawna 
Hi'lb. Fossil Ampullariid from Poonch, Kashmii. Oakamma Alga belonging to Tripln- 
porollo® ( Dasyciadaceae) from Tertiary of India. Froth Flotation of Indian Coals. Sub- 
marine Mud Eruptions off Arakan Coast, Burma Cretaceous Fossils from Afghanistan 
and Khorasan. 

Pail 4. — Mcnia Meteorite. Stogndon Ganesa in Outer Riwaliks of Jammu. Land and Fresh- 
water Fossil Molluscs from Karcwas of Kashmir. Burmese Lignites from Namma, Lashio 
and Pauk. Maurypur Salt Works. 

Vol. LVIT, 1925. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1919-1923. Price 5 Rs. 10 As. 

Vol. LYIII, 1925-20. 

Part /. — General Report for 1924. Fossil Tree in Fancliet Series of Lower Gondwanas near 
Asonsol, with Paleontological Description. 

Part 2. — Obituary : Francis William Walker. Possibilities of finding coneealed coal-field at a 
workable depth in Bombay Presidency. Basalt i Lavas penetrated by deep borim? for 
coal at Bhusawal, Bombay Presidency. * ** 

Par J.— Mineral Production of India during 1924. Enstatite-Augite Series of Pvroxenes. 
Constitution of the Glauconite and Celadonite. Palagomte-bcarmg Dolerite from" Nagpur. 

Pari -Fossiles Cretaces do V Afghanistan. Fossilcs du Kashmir et des Pamirs. Additions 
and Corrections to Vredenburg's Classification of the Cypraid®. Petrology of Rocks from 
Gimar and Osham Hills, Kathiawar, India. 


Vol. LIX, 1926. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1925. Forminifera of parts of Western India. 

Pa rl 2.— -Sampling Operations in Pench Volley Coal-field. Composition of some Indian Garnets. 
Goology of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, with special reference to Middle Andaman Island* 
Occurrence of Cryptohalite. Romark*on Carter s Genus Conulitos. 

Part J.— Mineral Production of India during 1925. Metamorphic Rocks and Intrusive Granite 
or Chhota Udepur State. Indian Species of Conoclypeus. ° ramfce 

Part 4. Low-Phosphonis^Coking Coal in Giridih Coal-Field. Distribution of Gault in India 
Age of so-called Daman Fauna from Tibet. Bauxite on Korlapat Hill, Kalahandi State* 
Bihar and Orissa. * 


Vol. LX, 1927-28. 

Part 1 , — General Report for 1926. Six Recent Indian Aerolites. 

Part 2.- Gass Eruption on Ramri Island, off Aracan CoaBt of Burma, in July, 1926. Oil Indi- 
cations nt Drigh Road near Karachi. Lower Canine of Tctraconodon. Geology of Bundi 
State, Rajputana. 

Part ^.--Mineral Production of India during 1926. Geological Traverse in Yunzalin ValW 
Ambala Boring of 1926-27. Indian Unionid®. 
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Part tf. — Relationship b e t wee n Specific Gravity and Ash Content* of Coals of Korea ahd Bobr° 
Coals as CaHoid Systems. Contact of Basalt with coal-seam in the Isle of Skye, Scotland 
Comparison with Indian examples. Barakar-Ironstone Boundary near Begunia. Raniganj 
Coal-field. Raniganj -Panchet Boundary near Asansol, Raniganj Coal-field. Permo-Carboni- 
ferous Marine Fauna from Urnaria Coal-field. Geology of Um&ria Coal-field, ltewah State, 
Central India. Composition and Nomenclature of Chloropbaeite and Palagonite, and on 
phloropbseite Series. . Miscellaneous Notes. 

Vol. LXI, 1928-29. 

Part 7. — General Report for 1927. Actinodon risinensis in Lower Gondwanas of Vihi district, 
Kashmir. Miscellaneous Note : Further Note on Nomenclature of Hollandite. 

Part 2, — Contribution to Geology of Punjab Salt Range. Iron Ore Deposits of Northern Shan 
States. Lower Canine of Indian Species of Conohyus. Miscellaneous Note : Leucopy- 
rite from Kodarma. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1927. Note on Coking Tests with Gondwana 
Coals. Zinc-Spinel, from Sonthem India. New Indian Meteorite : Lua Fall. Miscella- 
neous Note : Ldllingite from H&zaribagh District. 

Part 4 . — Erratics of the Punjab. Cretaceous Dinosaurs of Triohinopoly District, and Rocks 
associated with them. Orbitolin® from Tibet. Joya Mair Dome Fold, near Chakwul, 
Jhelum District, Punjab. Occurrence of Allophane at Tikak, Assam. Miscellaneous 
Note : Australian Species of Genus Oiftortia. 

Vol. LXJ1, 1929-30. 

Part 7. — General Report for 1928. Miscellaneous Note : New Chromite Localities. 

Part 2. — Obituary : Sivarau Sethu Rama Rau, Specific Gravity and Proximate Composition of 
Indian Vitrains. New Devonian Fossils from Burma. Rangoon Earthquakes of Septem- 
ber and December 1927. Epicentre of North-West Himalayan Earthquake of 1st February 
1929. Miscellaneous Notes: Indian Beryl, Ataoamite in Biliar and Pyromorphite in 
Bhagalpur district, Bihar. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1928. Granophyriu Trachite from Knlsrtle Island, 
Bombay. Coal Resources of Jharia Coal-field. Coal lost by Fires and ('ollapw** m Indian 
Coal Mines. 

J*art 1 . — Age of Aravalli Range. Lake's Rule for Angle of Overthrust, applied io Ihin.dayH*. 
Permo-Carbomforous Succession in Warcha Valley, Western Salt 1 lunge, Punjab. Nanki 
(Hyderabad) Meteoric Shower of 29th September 1928. Miscellaneous Note's : Boring 
for water at Daryapur and Fossil Eggs at Yenangvoung 

Vol. LXIII, 1930. 

Part 7. — General Report for 1929. Upper Triassic Fossils from Burmo-Sianuse Frontier — 
Thaungyin Trias and Description of Corals. Upy>er Triadic Fossils from Bnrmo-, Siamese 
Frontier. — Brachiopoda and Lamellibranchin from Thanngyin River. rpjier Ti lassie 
Fossils from Burmo-Siamcsc Frontier. — Fossils from Kamaukala Limestone. Upper 
Triassic Fossils from Burmo-Siameso Frontier. — New Das vela duces. Unlmpurdla 
nov. gen., nov. sp., with Description of Allied Genus AcicnfcUn Pin. Cretaceous < fophalo- 
pode in ‘ Red Beds * of KaJaw, Southern Shan States, Burma. 

Contents and index to Records, Vols. 1-XX and Vols. XXI-XXX. Price 1 rupee each. 


The price fixed for these publications is 1 rupee each part, or 2 rupees each volume of four parts, 
and the price of each part beginning with Vol. tfV is Rs. 2-12-0, or each volume of four 
parts, Rs. II. 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

A Manual of the Geology of India. 4 Vols. With map, 1879-1887— 

Vol. 1. Peninsular Area. ) By H B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford. 

Vol. 2. Extra Pe ninsular Area. j Price 8 rupees (out of print), 

Vol. 3. Economic Geology. By V. Ball. Price 5 rupees (out of print), 

VoL, 4. Mineralogy. By F. R. Mallet. Price 2 rupees (out of print). 

A Mannal of the Geology of India, 2nd edition. By R. D. Oldham (1893). Price 8 rupees 
(out of print). ^ 

A Manual of Geology of India, Economic Geology by the late Prof. V. Ball, 2nd edition, revised 
in parts — 

Part I. — Corundum. By T. H. Holland (1898). Price 1 rupee. 

An introduction of the Chemical and Physical study cf Indian Minerals. By T. H. Holland 
(1895). Pnce 8 amias (out of print). 

Popular guides to the Geological collection in the Indian Museum, Calcutta — 

No. 1. Tertiary vertebrate animals. By R. Lydekker (1879). Price 2 annas (out of print). 
No. 2. Minerals. By F. R. Mallet (1879). Price 2 annas (out of print). 

No. 3. Meteorites. By F Fedden (1880). Price 2 annas (out of print). 

No, 4. Palaeontological collections. By 0. Feistinantel (1881). Price 2 annas. 

No. 5. Economic mineral products. By F. R. Mallet (1883). Price 2 annas (out of print), 
A descriptive catalogue of the collection of minerals in the Geological Museum. By F. R. Mallet 
(1883). Price 1 rupee 8 annas. 

Catalogue of the remains of Siwalik Vertebrata contained in the Geological Department of the 
Indian Museum. By R. Lydekker, Pt. 1. Mammalia (1885). Price 1 rupee. Part II. 
A ves, lieptilia, and Pisces (1886). Price 4 annas. 

Catalogue of the remains of Pleistocene and Pre-Hiatoric Vertebrata contained in the Geological 
Department of the Indian Museum. . By R. Lydekker (1880). Price 4 annas. 

Bibliography oi Indian Geology. By R. D. Oldham (1888). Price 1 rupee 8 annas. 
Bibliography of Indian Geology. By T H. D. LaTouche — 

Part I- A. Bibliography (1917). Price 4 rupees. 

Part, I-B. Index ol minerals of Economic Value. (191S). Price 4 rupees. 

Part II. Index of Localities (1921). Price one rupee. 

Part III. Index of Subjects (1923). Price 4 rupees. 

Part IV. Palfflontological Index (1926). Price 7 rupees. 

Report on the geological structure and stability of the hill slopes around Naini Tal. By T. H. 
Holland (1897). Price 3 rupees. 

Geological map of India, 1893. Scale T=96 miles. Price 1 rupee (out cf print). 

Geological map of Tavoy district, Burma, 1919. Scale 1*=4 miles. Price 5 rupees. 

Geological map of Bihar and Orissa, 1922. Scale 16 miles. Price 5- rupees. 

Geological map of the Jharia Coal-field, in 8 sheets, 1929. Scale 4'= I mile. Price 4 rupees 
per sheet, or 25 rupees per Bet of 8 sheets and 2 plates of bore-hole records. 

General Report for the period from 1st Januairy 1897 to 1st April 1898. Prioe 1 rupee (out cf 
print). 

General Report for the year 1898-1899. Prioe 1 rupee (out of print). 

General Report for the year 1899-1900. Price 1 rupee. 

General Report for the year 1900-1901. Price 1 rupee. 

General Roport for the year 1901-1902. Price 1 rupee. 

General Report for the year 1902-1903. Price 1 rupee. 

Sketch of the Mineral Resources of India. By T. H. Holland (1908). Prioo I rupee (out of print). 
Contents and index to Records, Vols. 1-XX and Vols. XXI-XXX. Price 1 rupee each. 

Contents and index to Memoirs, Vols. I-XX and Vols, XXI-XXXV. Price 1 rupee each. 

Index to the Genera and Species described in the Palaeontologia Indioa, up to the year 1891. 
Price 1 rupee. 
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Vol. IV. Pt. 1, 1862 (out of print) (price 2 Rs.) ; Cretaceous Rocks of Trichinopolv 

District, Madras. Pt. 2, 1864 (out of print ) (price 2 Rs.) : Districts of 
Tricliinopoly, Salem, otc. Pt. 3, 1865 (out of pnnty( price 1 Re.) : Coal 
of Assam, etc. 

VoL. V. Pt. 1, 1865 (out of print) (price 3 Us.) : Sections across N.-W. Himalaya, 

from Sutlej to Indus.— Gypsum of Spiti. Pt. 2, 1866 (out of print) (pnee 

1 Re.): Geology of Bombay. Pt. 3, 1866 (out of jrrint ) ( price 1 Uo.): 
Jheria Coal-field. — Geological Observations on Western Tibet. 

Vou VI. Pt. 1, 1867 (out of print) ( price 8 As.) : Neighbourhood of Lynyan, etc., in 

•Sind. — Geology of portion of Cutch. Pt. 2, 1867, Rop. 1908 and 1921 
(price 2 Rs.) : Bokaro Coal-field. — Ramgarh Co-vi -field. Traps of Western 
and Central India. Pt. 3, 1869 (price 2 Rs. 8 As.) : Tapti and Nerbudda 
Valleys. — Frog-beds in Bombay. — Oxyylossua putillus. 

Vou TO. Pt. 1, 1869 (price 3 Rs.) : Vindhyan scries. — -Mineral Statistics : Coal. — 

Shillong Plateau. Pt. 2, 1870 (out nj print ) (price 1 Ro.): Karharban 
Coal-field. — Deoghar Coal-field. Pt. 3, T871 tout of print) ( price 1 Re.) - 
Aden water-supply. — KAranpura Coal-fields. 

Vol. Vni. Pt. I, 1872 (price 4 Rs.): Kadapah and Karnul Formations in Madras 

Presidency. Pt. 2, 1872 (out of print) ( price 1 Re.) : ltkhun Coal-field. — 
Daltonganj Coal-field.— Chope Coal-field. 

Vol. TX . Pt. 1, 1872 (price 4 Rs.) : Geology of Kutch. Pt. 2, 1872 (price 1 Re.): 

Geology of Nagpur.— Geology of Sirban Hill. — Carboniferous Ammo- 
nites. 

Vol. X. Pt. 1, 1873 (price 3 Rs.) : Geology of Madras. — Satpura Coal-basin. Pt. 2, 

1873 (out of print) (price 2 Rs.) : Geology of Pegu. 

Vql. XI. Pt. 1, 1874 (price 2 Rs.) : Geology of Darjiling and Western Duars. Pt. 2, 

1875 (price 3 Rs.) : Salt-region of Kohat, Trans-Indus. 

VOL. XII. Pt. 1, 1876 (price 3 Rs.) : South Mahratta Country. Pt. 2, 1876 (price 

2 Rs.) : Coal-fields of Naga Hills. 

You Xm. Pt. 1, 1877 (price 2 Rs. 8 As.) : Wardha Valley Coal-field. Pt. 2, 1877 
, ( price 2 Rs. 8 As.) : Geology of RAjmahal Hills. 

Vol. XIV. 1878 (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Salt-range in Punjab. 

Vol. XV. Pt. 1, 1878 (out of print) (price 2 Rs, 8 As.) : Aurunga and Hut&r Coal-fields 

(Palamow). Pt. 2, 1880 (price 2 Rs. 8 As.) : Ramkola and Tatapani 
Coal-fields (Sirguja). 

Vol. XVI. Pt. 1, 1879, Rep. 1930 (price 3 Rs. ) : Geology of Eastern Coast from 

Lat. 15° to Masulipatam. Pt. 2, 1880, liep. 1930 (price 2 Rs. ) : 
Nellore portion of Carnatic. Pt. 3, 1880, Rep, 1930 (price 2 Rs. 10 As.) : 
Coastal Region of Godivari District. 

Vou XVH. Pt. l f 1879 (price 3 Rs.) : Geology of Western Sind. Pt. 2, 1880 (price 
2 Rs.) : Trans-Indus extension of Punjab salt-range. 
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Vol. xvnr. Pt. 1, 1881 (out of print ) (price 2 Rs.) : Southern Afghanistan. Pt. 2, 
1881 (ottf of print) (price 1 Be. 8 As.) : Manbhum and Singhbhum. Pt. 3, 
1881, Rep, 1930 (price 3 Bs. 14 As.) : Pranhita-Goddvori Valley. 

Vol. XIX. Pt. 1, 1882 (price 2 Bs.) : Caohar Earthquake of 1869. Pt. 2, 1882 (ou( of 
print) (price 1 Be.) : Thermal Springs of India. Pt. 3, 1883 (price 1 Bel.) : 
Catalogue of Indian Earthquakes. Pt. 4, 1883 (out of print) (price 1 Re.) : 
Geology of parts of Manipur and Naga Hills. 

Vol. XX. Pt. 1, 1883 (out of print) (price 2 Bs. 8 As.) : Geology of Madura and Tinne- 

vefiy. Pt. 2, 1883 (out of print) (price 2 Bs. 8 As.) : Geological notes on 
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and Dera Ghazi Khan. 
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1885 (out of print) (price 1 Be.) : Barren Island. 
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Vol. XXIII. 1891 (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Central Himalayas. 

Vol. XXIV. Pt. 1, 1887 (price 1 Be. 8 As.) : Southern Coal-fields of SAtpura Gondwana 

basin. Pt. 2, 1890 (out of print) (price 2 Rs. 4 As.) : Geology of Sub- 
Himalaya of Garhwal and Kumaun. Pt. 3, 1890 (out of print) (price 
1 Re. 4 As.) : Geology of South Malabar, between Beypore and PonnAni 
Rivers. 

Vol. XXV. 1895 (out of print) (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Bellary District, Madras Presi- 
dency. 

Vol. XXVI. 1896 (out of print ) (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Hazara. 

Vol. XXVII. Pt. 1, 1895 (out of print) ( price 1 Be.): Marine Fossils from Miocene of 

Upper Burma. Pt. 2, 1897 ( out of print) (price 4 Rs.) : Petroleum in 
Burma and itB technical exploitation. 

Vol. XXVIII. Pt. 1, 1898 (out of print) (price 2 Rs.) : Geological Structure of Chitichun 
region. — Aliahbund in north-west of Rann of Kuchh. — Geology of parts 
of Myingyan, Magwe and Pakokku Districts, Burma. — Geology of Mikir 
Hills in Assam. — Geology of Tirah and Bazar Valley. Pt. 2, 1900 ( price 
3 Bs.) : Charnockito Series, group of Archaean Hypersthenic Rooks in 
Peninsular India. 

Vol. XXIX. 1900 ( price 5 Bs.): Earthquake of 12th June 1897. 

Vol. XXX. Pt. 1, 1900 ( price 2 Rs.) : Aftershocks of Great Earthquake of 12th June 

1897. Pt. 2, 1900 (price 1 Re.) : Geology of neighbourhood of Salem, 
Madras Presidency. Pt. 3, 1901 ( price 1 Be.) : Sivamalai Series of 
Ehaeohto-Svenites and Corundum Syenites. Pt. 4, 1901 (price 1 Be.) : 
Geological Congress of Paris. 

Vol. XXXI. Pt. 1, 1901 (out of print) (price 2 Rs.) : Geology of Son Valley in Ben ah 

State and of Parts of Jabalpur and Mirzapur. Pt. 2, 1901 (ptice 3 Be.) • 
Baluchistan Desert and part of Eastern Persia. Pt. 3, 1901 ( price 1 Re.) : 
Poridotites, Serpentines, etc., from Ladakh. 

Vol. XXXII. Pt. 1, 1901 (price 1 Be.): Recent Artesian Experiments in India. Pt. 2, 

1901 (price 2 Rs.) : Rampur Coal-field. Pt. 3, 1902 (price 3,Bs.): 

“ Exotic Blocks 19 of Mafia Joliar in Bhot Mahals of Kumaon. Pt. 4, 
1904 (out of print) (price 3 Rs.) : Jammu Coal-fields. 

Vol. XXXIII. Pt. 1, 1901 (price 8 Rs.) Kolar Gold-field. Pt. 2, 1901 (price 2 Bs.) : Art. 

1 : Gold -fields of Wainad. Art. 2 : Auriferous Quartzites of Parhadiuh, 
Uhota Nagpur. Art. 3 : Auriferous localities in North Coimbatore. 
Pt. 3, 1902 ( price 1 Be.) : Geology of Kalahandi State, Central Provinces. 

Vol. XXXI V. Pt. 1, 1901 (price 1 Be.) : Peculiar form of altered Peridotite in Mysore 

State. Pt. 2, 1902 (out of print) (price 3 Bs.) : Mica deposits of India. 
Pt. 3, 1903 (price 1 Be.) : Sandhills of Clifton near Karachi. Pt. 4, 1908 
(out of print) (price 4 Bs.): Geology of Persian Gulf and adjoining portions 
of Persia and Arabia. 

Vol. XXXV. Pt. 1, 1902 (out of print) (price 2 Bs.) : Geology of Western Rajputana. 

Pt. 2, 1923 (price 1 Be. ) : Aftershocks of Great Earthquake of 12th June , 
1897. Pt. 3, 1904 (out of print) (price 1 Re.) : Seismio phenomena in 
British India and their connection with its Geology. Pt. 4, 19il (price 
1 Be.) : Geology of Andaman Islands, with reference to Nicobars. 

V*>L. XXXVI. Pt. 1, 1904 (price 4 Rs.) : Geology of Spiti. Pt. 2, 1907 (price 3 Rs.) : 

Geology of Provinces of Tsang and u in Central Tibet. Pt. 3, 1012 
(price 3 Rs.): Trias of the Himalayas. 



Vol. XXXVII. 1900 { price of complete volume 8 Ha.) : Manganese*- Ore Deposits of Indio i 
Pt. 1 (out of print) (price 3 Rs.), Introduction and Mineralogy * PL 2 
(out of print ) (price 3 Re.)* Geology ; Pt. 3 (out of print) (price 3 Rs.)« 
Economics and Mining • Pt. 4 (out of print) (price 6 Re.)» Description 
of Deposits. 

Vol. XXXVIII. 1910 (out of print) (price 5 Bs.) : Kangra Earthquake of 4th April 1905. 

Vol. XXXIX. Pt. 1, 1911 (price 2 Rs.) : Geologv of Northern Afghanistan. Pt. 2, 1913 

(out of print ) (price 3 Rs.) : Geology of Northern Shan States. 

Vol. XL. Pt. 1, 1912 ( out of print) (price 6 Rs.) : Oil-Fields of Burma. Pt. 2. 1914 

(price 3 Rs.): Petroleum Occurrences of Assam and Bengal. Pt. 3 V 
1920 (out of print) (price 5 Rs.) : Petroleum m the Pnnjab and North- 
West Frontier Province. 1 

Vol. XLI. Pt. 1, 1913, Rep. 1022 (price 5 Rs.) : Coal fields of India. Pt. 2, 1914 

(price 3 Rs.): Geology and Coal Resources of Korea State, Central 
Provinces. 

Vol. XLII. Pt. 1, 1914 (price 3 Rs.) : Burma Earthquakes of May 1912. Pt. 2, 1917 

(price 3 Rs.) : The structure of the Himalaya** and the Qangetic Plain 

Vol. XLIII. Pt. 1, 1913 (out of print) (price 2 Rb.) . Indian Geological Terminology. 

Pt. 2, 1916 (price 1 Re.) : Catalogue of Meteorites in the collection of 
the Geological Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Vol, XLIV. Pt. 1, 1921 (price 5 Rs.) : Geology of Idar State. Pt. 2, 1923 (price 6 Re. 8 
As.) : Geology and Ore Deposits of lavoy. 

Vol. XLV. Pt. 1, 1917 (out of print) (price 3 Rs ) Geologv of North Eastern Rajpulana 

and Adjacent Districts. Pt. 2, 1922 (pi w 3 Rs ) Gwalior and \ mdhyati 
Systems in South-Eastern Rajput ana 

Vol. XLYI. Pt. 1, 1920 (price 3 Rs ) * Snmangal Earthquake of 8th July 1918 Pt. 2, 

1926 (price 2 Rs.) : Ihe Outch (Kaclih) Earthquake of 16th June 1819 
with a revision of the Great Earthquake of the 12th Juno 1897. 

Vol. XLV1I. Pt. 1, 1920 (price 3 R«* ) • Mine* and Mineral Resources of Yunnan Pt 2, 

1023 (price 4 Rs.) : The Alkaline I^akcs and the Soda Industiy of Sind 

Vol. XL VIII. Pt. 1, 1922 (price 5 Rs.) : Geological Note* on Mesopotamia with speual 

references to Occurrences of Petroleum. Ft 2, 1925 (prut 3 Rs 12 As ) 
Geology of Parts of the Persian Provinc cr oi Ears, Kerman and Laristan. 

VOL. XLIX. Pt. 1, 1923 (price 6 Rs. 8 As.) : 3 he Bauxite and Aluminous La*ente occ ur- 
rencea of India Pt 2, 1928 (puce 7 Rs 12 As). The Former Glaciation 
of the East Lid&i Valloj, Kashmir. 

Vol. L. Pt. 1, 1925 (pnet 5 Rs. 6 As ) Dow nptions of Mollusc a fium thi Post- 

Eoccno Tertiary Formation of North Western India Cephalopoda, 
Opi&thobranchiata, Siphono&tomata It. 2, 1928 f price 6 Rn 10 As.) 
Descriptions of Mollusc i from the Post-Eocene Tei fciary Formation of 
North-Western India * Gastropoda (m part) and Lamcllibranchiata. 

Von. LI. Pt. 1, 1926 (price 2 Rs. 8 4«.) : Indian Geological Terminology. Pt. 2, 

1928 (price 7 Rs. 6 As.) . The Geology of Poonch State (Kashmir) and 
Adjrrent Portions of the Punjab. 

Vol. LII. Pt. 1, 1925 (price 7 Rs. 8 As.) : On the Geological Structure of the Karan- 

purp Coal-fields BA&r and Onasa. Pt. 2, 1929 (price 5 Its. 8 As.) : The 
Aluminous Refractory Materials : Kyamte, billimamte and Corundum 
in Northern India. 

Vol. LIII 1928 (price 4 Rs.) : The Structure and Correlation of the Simla Rooks. 

Vol. LIV 1920 (price 12 Its. 4 As.) : The Geology of North Singhbhum including 

Parts of Ranchi and Manbhum Districts. 

Vol, LV. Pt. 1, 1930 (price 6 Rs. 2 As ) : The Geology of the Mergui District. 

Vol. LVI. 1930 ( price 8 Rs. 12 As.) : The Jharia Coal Field. 

Voi* LVni. (/« the press) : The Gondwana System and Related Formations, Coal in 
-India, II. 

Contents and index to Memoirs, Vols. I-XX and Vols. XXI- XX XV. Price 1 rupee each. 
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PALEONTOLOGIA INDICA. 

(Sin. I, III, V, VI, VUI.)— CRETACEOUS FAUNA OF SOUTHERN INDIA, by 
F. STOLICZKA, except Vol. I, Pt. I, by H. F. BLANFORD. 

Seb. I & III. — Vol. I. The Cephalopoda (1861 — 65), pp. 216, pis. 94 (6 double) (out of 

print). 

V.— Vol. II. The Gastropoda (1867—68), pp. xiii, 500, pis. 28 (out of print). 

VI.— Vol. III. The Pelecypoda (1870—71), pp. xxii, 537, pis. 50. 

VIII. — Vol. IV. The Brachiopoda, Ciliopoda, Echinodermata, Corals, etc. (1872 

— 73), pp. v, 202, pis. 29. 


(Seb. II, XI, XII.)— THE FOSSIL FLORA OF THE GONDWANA SYSTEM, by 0. 
FEISTMANTEL, except Vol. I, Pt. 1, by T. OLDHAM and J. MORRIS. 

Vol. 1, pp. xviii, 233, pis. 72, 1863-79. Pt. 1 (out of print) : Rajmahal Group, .Rajmahal 
Hill. Pt. 2 : The same (continued). Pt. 3 : Plants from Golapilli. Pt. 
4 : Outliers on the Madras Coast. 

Vol. II, pp. xli, 1 15, pis. 26, 1876-78. Ft. 1 : Jurassic Flora of Kach. Ft. 2 : Flora of the 
Jabalpur group. 

Vol. Ill, pp.xi, 64+149, pis. 80 (9 double) (I— XXXI+IA— XLVIL4). 1879-81. Pt. 1 : 

The Flora of the Talchir-Karharbari beds. Pt. 2 : The Flora of the 
Damuda and Panchet Divisions. Pt. 3 : The same (concluded). 

Vol. IV, pp. xxvi, 25+66, pis. 35 (2 double) (I — XXI+1A — XIVA). Pt. 1 (1882) (out of print) : 

Fossil Flora of the South Rewah Gondwana basin. Pt. 2 (1886) : Fossil 
Flora of some of the coal-fields in Western Bengal. 

(Seb. IX.)— JURASSIC FAUNA OF KUTCH. » 

Vol. I (1873-76). The Cephalopoda, pp. i, 247, pis. 60 (6 double), by W. Waaoen. 

Vol. TI, pt. 1 (1893). The Echinoidea of Each, pp. 12, pis. 2, by J. W. Gregory (out of print)* 

Vol. 11, pt. 2 (1900). Tho Corals, pp. 196, 1— IX, pis. 26, by J. W. Gregory. 

Vol. Ill, pt. 1 (1900). Tho Brachiopoda, pp. 87, pis. 15, by F. L. Kitohin. 

Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1903). Lameltibranchiata : Genus Trigonia, pp. 122, pis. 10, by F. L. Kitchin. 


(See IV.)— INDIAN PRE-TERTIARY VERTEBRATA. 

Vol. I, pp. vi, 137, pis. 26. 1865-85. Pt. 1 (1865) : The Vertebrate Fossils from the Panchet 
rocks, by T. H. Huxley. Pt. 2 (1878) : The Vertebrate Fossils of the 
Kota-Maleri Group, by Sir P. de M. Grey Eoebton, L. C. Mialb, 
and W. T. Blanford. Pt. 3 (1879) : Reptilia and Batrachia, by 
R. Lydekxer. Pt. 4 (1885) (oat of print ) : The Labyrinthodont from the 
Bijori group, by R. Lydekxer. Pt. 5 (1885) (out of print) : The Reptilia 
and Amphibia of the Maleri and Denwa groups, by Jv. Lydekxeb. 


(Seb. X.)-IND1AN TERTIARY AND POST-TERTIARY VERTEBRATA, by 
R. LYDEKKER, except Vol. 1, Pt. 1, by R. B. FOOTE. 

Vol. I, pp. xxx, 300, pis. 50, 1874-80. Pt. 1 : Rhinoceros deccanensis. Pt. 2 : Molar teeth and 
other remains of Mammalia. Pt. 3 : Crania of Ruminants. Pt. 4 ■ 
Supplements to Pt. 3. Pt. 5 : Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia. 

Vol. II, pp. xv, 363, pis. 45, 1881-84. Pt. 1 : Siwalik Rhinocerotidse. Pt. 2 : Supplement 
to Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidia. Pt. 3 : Siwalik and Narbada 
Equidos. Pt. 4: Siwalik CamelopardalidiB.. Pt. 5: Siwalik Selenodont 
Suina, etc. Pt. 6 : Siwalik and Narbada Carnivora. 

Vol. Ill, pp. xxiv, 204, pis. 38, 1884-86. Pt. 1 (out of print) : Additional Siwalik. Perissodae 
tyla and Proboscidia. Pt. 2 (out of print) : Siwalik and Narbada 
Bunodont Suina. Pt. 3 (out of print) : Rodents and new Ruminants 
from the Siwaliks. Pt. 4 ( out of print) : Siwalik Birds. Pt. 5 (out of 
print) : Mostodon Teeth from Perim Island. Pt. 6 (out of print) % 
Siwalik and Narbada Chelonia. Pt. 7 (out of print) ; Siwalik Crooo dilia , 
Lacertilia and Ophidia. Pt. 8 ( out of print) : Tertiary Fishes. 



Vol. IV, pt. 1 (out of print), 1886. pp. 18, pis. 6. Siwalik Mammalia (Supplement). 

Vol. IV, pfc. 2 (out of print), 1886, pp. 40 (19 — 58), pis. 5 (vii — xi). The Fauna of the Karan] 
_ oaves (and addendum to pfc, 1). 

you IV, pfc. 8 (out of print), 1887, pp. 7 (59 — 65), pis. 2 (xii— ariii). Eooene Ghelonia from the 
Salt-range. 


< Sei ; vn, XIV.)— TERTIARY AND UPPER CRETACEOlfe FAUNA OF WESTERN 
™ ? IA. * P. MARTIN DUNCAN and W. PERCEY BLADEN, except Pi. 1, 6yF. 
STOLICZKA. 

Vol. T,^pp. 16+110+382+91-599, pig. 5+28+ 68 f 13* 104. 1871-85. Pt. 1 (out o/ print): 

Tertiary Crato from Sind and Kash. Pt. 1 (new 2) : Sind Fossil Corals 
and Alcyon&ria ; by P. Martin Duncan. Pt. 3 : The Fossil Eohinoidea 
of Sind : Fas. 1 , The Cardita bcavmnnti beds ; Fas. 2, The Ranikot 
Series in Western Sind ; Fas. 3 , The Khirthar Series ; Fas . 4, The Nari 
(Oligocene) Series ; Fas. 5, The Gaj (Miocene) Series ; Fas. 6, The Makran 
(Pliocene) Series ; by Duncan and Sladen . Pt. 4 : The Fossil Eohinoidea 
of Kach and Katfcywar ; by Duncan. Sladen and BlanfoTd. 


(Sjeb. XIII,) — SALT-RANGE FOSSILS, by WILLIAM WAAGEN, Fh.D. 

Productub-Limestone Group : Vol. T, pt. 1 (1879). Pisces, Cephalopoda, pp. 72, pis. 6. 

» » „ „ 2(1880). Gastropoda and supplement topt. ),pp. Ill 

(73 — 183), pis. 10 (1 double), (vii — xvi). 

»» » ,, „ 3 (1881). Pelecypoda, pp. 144 (185 — 328), pis. 8, 

(xvii — xxiv). 

»» „ „ t» 4 (1882 — 85). Brachiopoda, pp. 442 (329 — 770), pis. 

62 (xxv — lxxxvi). 

C* ” »# a ,» 5 (1885), Brvozoa — Annelida — Echmodermafca. pp. 

64 (771 — 834), pis. 10 (lxxxvii— xcvi). 

»t it ,, ,, 6 (1886). Coclenterata, pp. 90 (835 — 924), pis. 20 

(xcvii — cxvi). 

« it ip „ 7 (1887). Coelenterata. Prot07»»a, pp. 74 (925 — 998), 

pis. 12 (cxvii — cxxviii). 

Fossils from the Corat it o Formation: Vol. II, pt. 1 (1895). (Pisces— Am niouoidea, pp. 324, 
pis. 40 (out of print). 

Geological Results : Vol. IV, pt. 1 (1889), pp. 1— 88, pis. 4 (oat nf print). 

*• i » >» „ 2 (1891), pp. 89 — 242, pis. 8 (out of print). 


(See. XV. ) — HIMA LAY AN FOSSILS. 

Upper-triassic and liaesir fauna of the exotio blocks of Malla Jokar in the Bhofc Mahals 
of Kumaon : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1908), pp. 100, pis. 16 (1 double), b\ Dr. C. Diener. 

Anthracolithic Fossils of Kashmir and Spifci : Vol. I, pt. 2 (1899), pp. 96, pis. 8, by Dr. C. 

Diener. 1 

The Permocarboniferous Fauna of Chifcichun No. 1 : Vol. T, pt. 3 (1897), pp. 105, pis. 13, by 
Dr. C. Diener. 

The Permian Foesils of the Productus Shales of Kumaon and Garhwal : Vol. I, pt. 4 (1897), 
pp. 54, pis. 5, by Dr. Diener. 

The Permian Fossils of the Central Himalayas : Vol. I, pt. 5 (1903), pp. 204, pis. 10, by Dr, C. 
Diener. 

The Cephalopoda of the Lower Trias : Vol. II, pt. 1 (1897), pp. 182, pie. 23, by Dr. C. Diener. 

The Cephalopoda of the Musohelkalk : Vol. II, pt. 2 (1895), pp. 118, pis. 31, by Dr. C. Diener. 
Upper Triassic Cephalopoda Fauna of the Himalaya : Vol. Ill, pt. 1 (1899), pp. 157, pis. 22, by 
Dr. E. von Moisisoviss. 

Trias Brachiopoda and LameUibranohiata : Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1899) pp. 76, pis. 12 (2 double), 
by Alexander Bittner. 

The Fauna of the Spiti Shales : Vol. IV. Cephalopoda : Fasc. 1 (1903), pp. 132, pis. 18 ; Faso. 

2 (1910), pp. 133—306, pis. 47 (2 double) ; Fasc. 3 (1910), pp. 307—395, pis. 32 ; by Dr. V. 
rihKs;. Lamellibranchiata and Gastropoda : Fasc, 4 (1913), pp. 397 — 456, pis. 7 ; by DK 
K. H'ddbane. Additional Notes on the Fauna of the Spiti Shales : Faso. 5 (1914), pp. 
457—511, pis. 4 ; by Miss Paula Steiger, Ph.D. 

The Fauna of the Tropites-Limestone of Byans ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1906), pp. 201, pis. 17 
(1 double), by Dr. C, Diener. 
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The Fauna of the Himalayan Musohelkalk ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1907), pp. 140, pis. 17 (2 
double), by Dr. 0. Biener. 

Ladinic, Camic and None Faun® of SpitI s Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1908), pp. 157, pis. 24 (3 double), 
by Dr. G. Diener. 

Lower Triassic Cephalopoda from Spiti, Malta Johar and Byans : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 1 (1909), 
pp. 186, pis. 31, by Drs. A. von Kraft and C. Diener. 

The Fauna of the Traumatoerinus Limestone of Painkhanda : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1909), 
pp. 39, pis. 5, by Dr. O. Diener. 

The Cambrian Fossils of Spiti : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 1 (1910), pp. 70, pis. 6, by F. R. C. Reed. 

Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Central Himalayas ; Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 (1912), 
pp. 168, pis. 20, by F. R. C. Reed. 


(See. XVI.)— BALUCHISTAN FOSSILS, by FRITZ NOETLING, Ph.D„ F.G.S. 

The Fauna of the Kellaways of Mazir Drik : Vol. T, pt. 1 (1895), pp. 22, pis. 13. 

The Fauna of the (Noocomian) Beleranite Beds : Vol. I, pt. 2 (1897), pp. 6, pis. 2 (out of print). 
The Fauna of the Upper Cretaceous (MaSstrichtien) Beds of the Mari Hills : Vol. 1, pt. 3 (1897), 
pp. 79, pis. 23 (out of print). 

The price fixed for these publications is four annas per single plate, with a minimum charge 

of Re. 1. 


(NEW SERIES.) 

The Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt-range : Vol. I, Memoir I (1899), pp. 14, pi. 1, by K. 
Redlich. Price 1 Re. 

Notes on the Morphology of the Pelecypoda : Vol. I, Memoir 2 (1899), pp. .58, pis. 4, by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling. Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

Fauna of the Miocene Beds of Burma : Vol. I, Memoir 3 (1901). pp. 378, pis. 25, by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling. Price 6 Rs. 4 As. (out of print). , 

Obseivations sur quelques Plantes Fossilos des Lower Gondwaras : Vol. II, Memoir 1 (1902), 
pp. 39, pis. 7, by R. Zoiller. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

P'Tmo-Carboniferous Plants and Vertebrates from Kashmir : Vol. H, Memoir No. 2 (1905), 
pp. 13, pis. 3, by A. C. Seward and Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

The Lower Palaeozoic Fossils of the Northern Shan States, Upper Burma : Vol. II, Memoir No. 

3 (1906), pp. 154, pK 8, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 2 Rs. 

The Fauna of the Napeng Beds or the Rhaetic Bods of Upper Burma : Vol. II, Memoir No. 4 
(1908), pp. 88, pis. f by Miss M. Healey. Price 2 Rs. 4 As. 

The Devonian Faunas cl the Northern Shan States : Vol. II, Memoir No. 5 (1908), pp. 183, pis. 
20, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 5 Rs. 

The Mollusca of the Ranikot Series : Vol. TIT, Memoir No. 1 (1909), pp. xix, 83, pis. 8, by M. 

Cossmann and G. Pissarro. Introduction, by E. W. Vredenburg. Price 2 Rs. 

The Brachiopoda of the Namvau Beds. Northern Shan States, Burma : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 

2 (1917), pp. 254, pis. 21, by S. S. Buckman. Price 5 Re.. 4 As. 

On some Fish-remains from the Beds of Dongargaon, Central Provinces : Vol. Ill, Memoir 
No. 3 (1908$, pp. 6, pi. 1, by Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

Anthracolithic Fossils of the Shan States : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 4 (191?), pp. 74, pis. 7, by Dr. 
C. Diener. Price 1 Re. 12 As. (out of print). 

The Fossil Giraffid® of India : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 1 (1911), pp. 29, pis. 5, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Gaj Series in the Bugti Hills and the Punjab : Vol. IV, Memoir 
No. 2 (1912), pp. 83, pis. 30 and map, by Dr. C-. E. Pilgrim. Price 8 Rs. 

Lower Gondwana Plants from the Golabgarh Pass, Kashmir : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 3 (1912), 
pp. 10, pis. 3, by A. C. Seward. Price 1 Re. 

Mesozoic Plants from Afghanistan and Afghan-Turkistan : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 4 (1912), pp. 
57, pis. 7, by A. C. Reward. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

Triassic Fauna of Kashmir : Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1913), pp. 133, pis. 13, by Dr. C. Diener. 
Price 3 Rs. 4 As. 

The Anthracolithic Faun® of Kashmir, Kanaur and Spiti : Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1915), pp. 

135, pis. 11, by Dr. C. Diener. Price 2 Rs. 12 As. 

Le Gr6tao6 et l’Eoo£ne du Tibet Central : Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1916), pp. 52, pis. 16, by Prof. 
Henri DouvillA Price 4 Rs. 

Supplementary Memoir on New Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Northern Shan States : 

Vol. VI, Memoir No. I (1915), pp. 98, pis. 12, F. R. 0. Reed. Ptfoe 3 Rs. 

Devonian Fossils from Chitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1922), pp. 136, pis. 16. 
by F. R. C. Reed. Price 4 Rs. 

Ordovician and Silurian Fossils from Yunnan : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 3 (1917), pp. 39, pis. 8, 
by F. R. 0. Reed. Price 2 Rs. 
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Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Ohitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 4 (1925). pp • 
134, pis. 10, by F< R. C. Reed. Price 9 Re. 13 As. 

Indian Gondwana Plants : A Revision : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 1 (1920), pp. 41, pis. 7, by A. C. 
Seward and B. Bafani. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

The Lameltibranchiata of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 (1923), pp. 24, pis. 7, 
by Dr. G. de P. Cotter. Price 3 Rs. 10 As. 

jA Review of the Genns Gisortia with descriptions of several speoies : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 3 
(1926), pp. 78, pis. 32, by E. Vredenburg. Price 10 Rs. 5 As. * 

An incomplete skull of Dinotherium with notes on the Indian forms : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 4 
(1924), pp. 13, pis. 3 by R. W. Palmer. Prioe 1 Re. 2 As. 

Contributions to the Paleontology of Assam : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 1 (1923), pp. 74, pis. 4, by 
Erich Spengler. Price 5 Rs. 

The Anthrocotheriide <5f the Dera Bugti deposits in Baluohistan : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 2 
(1924), pp. 59, pis. 7, by C. Forster Cooper. Price 4 Rs. 

The Perissodaotyla of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 3 (1925), pp. 28, pis. 2, by 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 9 As. 

The Fossil Suide in India : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 4 (1926), pp. 65, pis. 20, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 1 1 Rs. 12 As. * 

On the Blake Collection of Ammonites from Kachh : Vol. IX, Memoir No. 1 (1924), pp. 29, by 
L. F.Spath. Price 12 As. * 

Revision of the Jurassic Cephalopod Fauna of K&ohh (Cutch) : Vol. IX, Memoir No. 2. Part I 
(1927), pp. 71, pis. 1—7, price 4 Rs. 12 As. ; Part II (1928), pp. 73 — 161, pis. 8 — 19, price 
7 Rs. 14 As. ; Part III (1928), pp. 103—278, pis. 20—47, price 15 Rs. 4 As. ; Part IV (in 
the press) by L. F. Spath. 

Palaeozoic and Mesozoic Fossils from Yunnan : Vol. X, Memoir No. 1 (1927), pp. 291, pis. 
20, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 20 Rs. 9 As. 

The Mollusoa of the Ranikot Series (together with some species from the Cardita Boaurnonti 
Beds) : Vol. X, Memoir No. 2 (1927), pp. 31, pis. 4, by M. Cossmann and G. Pissarro, 
revised hy the late Mr. E. Vredenburg, with an introduction and editorial notes by Dr. 
G. de P. Cotter. Price 2 Rs. 6 As. 

Les Couches h Cardita Beaumonti : Vol. X, Memoir No. 3. Les Couches a Cardita Be&umonti 
dans le B&ouchistan : Fasc. I (1928), pp. 25, pis. 4, price 2 Rs. 12 As. ; Lee Couchos a 
Cardita Beaumonti dans le Sind : Fasc. II (1929), pp. 27 — 73, pis. 5 — 11 ; price 4 Rs. 8 As.; 
by Prof. Henri Douvillt. 

A Supplement to the Mollusca of the Ramkot Scries : Vol. X, Memoir No. 4 (19288 PP- 75, 
pis. 9, by the late E. W. Vredenburg, edited with notes by Dr. G. de P. Cotter. Price tt 
Rs. 12 As. 

Revisions of Indian Fossil Plants : Vol. XI, Comferales (a. Impressions and Incrustations ): 
Part I (1928), pp. 49, pis. 6, price 3 Rs. 12 As. ; Coniferales (b. Petrifactions) : Part II 
(in the press) ; by Prof. B. Salmi. 

The Fauna of the Agglomerate Slate Series of Kashmir ; Vol. XII (1928), pp. 42, pis. 8, by 
the late H. S. Bion, with an Introductory Chapter by C. S. Middlemiss. Prioe 6 Rs. 8 As. 

The Artiodactyla of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. XIII ( 1928), pp. 39, pis. 4, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Price 3 Rs. 12 Ae. 

A Sivapithecus Palate and other Primate Fossils from India : Voi. XIV (192<), pp. 24, pi. 1, 
by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 8 As. 

The Fossil Fauna of the Samana Range and some Neighbouring Areas : Vol. XV. An In- 
troductory Note : Part I (1930), pp. 15. pis. 1 — 4, price 1 Re. 4 As. ; by Lt.-Ool. L. M. 
Davies, R.A., F.G.S. The Albian Eohinoidea: Parti! (1930), pp. <7— 23, pi. 4a, price 
12 As. ; by Ethel D. Currie, B.So., Ph.D., F.G.S. The Brachiopoda: Part 111(1930) 
pp. 25—37, pis. 5 — 6 price 1 Re. 4 As.-; by Helen Marguerite Muir- Wood, M.So., F.G.S. 
Lower Albian Gastropoda and Laraellibrouchia : Part IV (1930), pp. 39 — 49, pi. 7, prioe 
14 As. ; by L. R. Cox, M.A., F.G.S. The Lower Cretaceous Am monoidea ; with Notes 
on Albian Cephalopoda from Hazara : Part V (1930), pp. 51 — 66, pis. 8 — 9, price 1 Re. 6 
As. ; by L. F. Spath, D.So., F.G.S. The Palaooceno Foramanifera : Part VI (1930), pp. 

67 — 79, pi. 10, price 14 As. ; by Lt.-Col. L. M. Davies, R.A., F.G.S. The Lower Eocene 
Corals i Part VII (1930), pp. 81 — 128, pis. 11 — 16, prioe 3 Rs, 14 As. ; by J. W. Gregory, 
LL.D., D.Sc.,5 F.R.S. The Molusca of the Hangu Shales : Part VIII (1930), pp. 129— 

2 22, pi . 17— 22, price 4 Rs. 14 As. ; byL. R Cox, M.A., F.G.S, 

Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Tibet : Vol. XVI ( 1930), pp. 37, pis. 4, by F. R. C. Reed. Prioe 
3 Rs. 6 As. 

New Fossils from the Produotua limestones of the Salt Range, with notes on other species : 
VoL XVII (in the press), by F. R. C. Reed. 

The Fossil C\mivora of India : Vol. XVIII (in the press), by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Afghani tan : Vol* XIX (in the press), by F, R, 0. Reed. 

Index to the Genera and Speoies described in the Pahsontologia Ind io a , up to the year 1891, 
Price 1 rupee. 
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RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

_ Vol. I, 1868. 

Part 1 (out of print).— Annual report for 1867. Coal-seams of Tawa valley. Coal in Qarruw 
Hills. Copper in Bundelkhund. Meteorites. 

Part 2 ( out of print).— Coal-seams of neighbourhood of Chanda. Coal near Nagpur. Geological 
notes on Snrat collectorate. Cephalopodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. 
Lead in Raipur district. Coal in Eastern Hemisphere. Meteorites. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Gastropodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. Notes on 
route from Poona to Nagpur via Ahmednuggur, Jalna, Lounar, Yotmahal, Mangali and 
Hingunghat. Agat6-flake in pliocene (?) deposits of Upper Godavery. Boundary of 
Vindhyan series in Rajputana. Meteorites. 

Vol. II, 1869. 

Part 1 ( out of print).— V alley of Poorna river. West Berar. Kuddapah and Kumool formations. 
Geological sketch of Shillong plateau. Gold in Singhbhuni, etc. Wells at Hazareebagh. 
Meteorites. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Annual report for 18G8. Pangshura tecta and other species of Chelonia 
from newer tertiary deposits of Nerbudda valley. Metamorphic rocks of Bengal. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Gey logy of Kutch, Western India.' Geology and physical geography of 
Nicobar Islands. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Beds containing silicified wood in Eastern Prome, British Burma. 
Mineralogical statistics of Kumaon division. Coal-field near Chanda. Lead in Raipur 
distriot. Meteorites. 

Vol. Ill, 1870. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1869. Geology of neighbourhood of Madras. Alluvial 
deposits of Irrawadi, contracted with those of Ganges. 

Pari 2 ( out of print). — Geology of Gwalior and vicinity. Slates at Chiteli, Kumaon. Lead 
vein near Chloholi, Raipur distriot. Wardha river coal-fields, Berar and Central Provinces, 
Coal at Karba in Bilaspur district. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Mohpani coal-field. Lead-ore at Slimanabad, Jabalpur district. Coal, 
east of Chhattiagarh between Bilaspur and Ranohi. Petroleum in Burma. Petroleum 
locality of Sudk&l, near Futtijung, west of Rawalpindi. Argentiferous galena and copper in 
Manbhum. Assays of iron ores. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of Mount Tilla, Punjab, ‘'Copper deposits of Dalbhum and Singli- 
bhum : 1. — Copper mines of Singhbhum : 2.— Copper of Dalbhum and Singhbhuni. 
Meteorites. 

Vol. IV, 1871. 

Part 1 ( out of print). — Annual report for 1870. Alleged discovery of coal near Gooty, and of 
indications of coal in Cuddapah district. Mineral statistics of Kumaon division. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Axial group in Western Prome. Geological structure of Southern Konkan. 
Supposed occurrence cl native antimony in the Straits Settlements. Deposit in boilers 
of steam -engines at Raniganj. Plant-bearing sandstones of Godavari valley, on southern 
extensions of Kamthi group to neighbourhood of Ellore and Rajmandri, and on possible 
occurrence of coal in same direction. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Borings for coal in Godavari valley near Dumaguden and Bhadrachalam. 
Narbada coal-basin. Geology of Central Provinces. Plant-bearing sandstones of Godavari 
valley. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Ammonite fauna of Kutch. Raigur and Hengir (Gangpur) Coal-field. 
Sandstones in neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in oountry between Godavari 
and Ellore. 

Vol. V, 1872. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1871. Relations of rooks near Murree (Mari), Punjab. 
Mineralogioal notes on gneiss of South Mirzapur and adjoining country. Sandstones in 
neighbourhood of first barrier on Godavari, and in country between Godavari and Ellore. 

Part 2 (put of print).— Coasts of Baluchistan and Persia from Karachi to head of Persian Gulf, 
and some of Gulf Islands. Parts of Kummummefe and Han&moonda districts in Nizam's 
Dominions* Geology of Orissa, New coal-field in south-eastern Hyderabad (Decoan) 
territory* 
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Part $ (out of print)- — Maskat and Massandim on east of Arabia. Example of local jointing. 

Atia) group of Western Prome. Geology of Bombay Presidency. 

Port 4 {out of print). — Coal in northern region of Satpura basin. Evidence afforded by raised 
oyster banks on coasts of India, in estimating amount of elevation indicated thereby. 
Possible field of coal-measures in Godavari district, Madras Presidency. Lameta or intra- 
trappean formation of Central India. Petroleum localities in Pegu. Supposed eozoonal 
limestone of Yellam Bile. 


Vol. VI, 1873. 

Part 1. — Annual report for 1872. Geology of North-West Provinces. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Bisrampur coal-field. Mineralogical notes on gneiss of Bouth Miraapur 
and adjoining country. 

Part 3 ( out of print.). — Celt in ossiferous deposits of Narbada valley (Pliocene of Falconer) : on 
age of deposits, and on associated shells. Barakars (coal-measures) in Boddadanole field, 
Godavari district. Geology of parts of Upper Punjab. Coal in India. Salt-springs of 
Pegu. 

Part 4 {out of print). — Iron deposits of Chanda (Central Provinces). Barren Islands and Nar- 
kond&ra. Metalliferous resources of British Burma. 


Vol. VII, 1874. 

Part 1 {out of print). — Annual report for 1873, Hill rangcB between Indus valley in Ladak and 
Shah-i-ljula on frontier of Yarkand territory. Iron ores of Kumaon. Raw materials for 
iron-smelting in Raniganj field. Elastic sandstone, or so-called ItaooJiimyte Geological 
notes on part of Northern Hazaribagh. 

Part 2 {out of print). — Geological notes on route traversed l»v Yarkand Embassy from Shah-i- 
Dula to Yarkand and Kashgar. Jade in Karakash valley, Turkistan. Notes from Eastern 
Himalaya. Petroleum in Assam. Coal in Garo Hills, Copper in Narbada \ alley, l'otash- 
salt from East India. Geology of neighbourhood of Man hill statio?i jn Punjab. 

Part 3 {out of print). — Geological observations made on a visit to CbadderkuJ, Thian Shan range. 
Former extension of glaciers within Kangra district. Building and ornamental stones of 
India. Materials for iron manufacture in Raniganj coal-field. Manganese-ore in Wardlia 
coal-field. 

Part 4 {out of print). — Auriferous rocks of Dhambal lulls, Dharw u r district. Anticj uitj of human 
race in India. Coal recently discovered in the country of Luni Patlmns, south-east corner 
of Afghanistan. Progress of geological investigation in Godavari district, Madras Presi- 
dency. Subsidiary materials for artificial fuel. 


"Vol. VIII, 1873. 

Part 1 {out of print). — Annual report for 1874. The Altiun- Artush considered from geological 
point of view. Evidences of ‘ ground-ice ’ in tropical India, during Talchir jieriod. Trials 
of Raniganj fire-bricks. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Gold-fields of south-east Wynaad, Madras Presidency. Geological notes 
on Khareean hills in Upper Punjab. Water-bearing strata of Surat district. Geology of 
Scindia’s territories. 

Part 3 (out of pi ini). — Sh&hpur coal-field, with notice of coal explorations 'in Narbada regions. 
Goal recently found near Mofiong, Khasia Hills. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Geology of Nepal. Kaigarh and Hingir coal-fields. 


Vol, IX, 1876. 

Pari 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1875. Geology of Sind. 

Part 2 (out of print). — Retirement of Dr. Oldham. Age of some fossil floras of India. Cranium 
of Stegodon Ganesa, with notes on sub-genus and allied forms. Sub-Himalayan series in 
Jamu (Jam moo) Hills. 

Part 3 (out of print).— -Fossil floras in India. Geological ago of certain groups comprised in 
Gondwana series of India, and on evidence they afford of distinct zoological and botanical 
terres^Tal regions in ancient epochs. Relations of fossiliferous strata at Maleri and Kota, 
near Sironcha, 0. P. Fossil mammalian faunae of India and Burma. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Fossil floras in India. Osteology of Merycopotamus diaaimilis. Addenda 
and Corrigenda to paper on tertiary mammalia. Plesiosaurus in India. Geology of Fir 
Panjai and neighbouring districts. 
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The Mineral Production of India during 1929. By 
L. Leigh Fermor, O.B.E., A.R.S.M., D.Sc. F.G.S., 
F.A.S.B., M. Inst. M.M., Offg. Director , Geological 
Survey of India. 


CONTENTS. 


ERRATUM. 

Vol. LXI1I, Part 2, page 279, line 2 from bottom, for ‘ Scale 
l'=l m.’ read * Scale 1J*=1 m.’ 


igntun , /jiiiu ; /iiieuii .-">4 — JZU 

TTI, — Minerals ok Group II — 

Agate ; Alum ; Amber ; Apatite ; Asbestos ; Barytes ; Bauxite ; 

Bismuth ; Borax ; Building Matmials ; Clays ; Copperas ; Corun- 
dum ; Fuller’s Ea’tk ; Gypsum : Kyanite ; Ochre ; Quartzite ; 
Refractory Materials ; Serpentine ; Soda ; Steatite . .320 — 328 

IV. — Mineral Concessions quanted during the year . . .320 — 367 


I.— INTRODUCTION. 

THE method of classification adopted in the first Review of 
Mineral Production published in these Records (Vol. XXXII, 
1905), although admittedly not entirely satisfactory, is still the 
best that can be devised imder present conditions. As the methods 
of collecting the returns become more precise, and the machinery 
employed for the purpose more efficient, the number of minerals 
included in Class I— for which approximately trustworthy annual 
returns are available — increases, and it is hoped that the minerals 
of Class II— for which regularly recurring and full particulars cannot 
be procured— will in time be reduced to a very small number. 

[ 281 ] 
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In the case of minerals still exploited chiefly by primitive Indian 
methods, and thus forming the basis of an industry carried on by a 
large number of persons each working independently and on a very 
small scale, the collection of reliable statistics is impossible ; the 
total error from year to year, however, is characterised by some 
degree of constancy, and the figures obtained may be accepted as 
a fairly reliable index to the general trend of the industry. In the 
case ot gold, the small indigenous alluvial industry contributes 
such an insignificant portion to tin 1 total o in turn that the error 
from this source may be regarded as negligible. 

The average value of the Indian mpee during the year 1929 
was ].*. Ty s t1 ; the highest value reached v.as Is. OjV/. and the lowest 
Is. Ty;<L The values lor 1929 shown in the tables are given on the. 
basis of In. r>Ja/. to the rupee: (or e,i>r oi calculation, tl has been 
taken to b»* equivalent to Us. I'M. instead of |{s. I3-12. 

Table I .-how- the lot-al \alue ol minerals lor which returns of 
production are available lo>’ the years 1929. The au-rai»e figure 
for the quinquennium, I **1 :» 23, m.is I SH, I !!-"•- In the following 
year. 1921, there wms an apparent ii ol over t‘».bno,ouo ; this 
was, in part, however, due to the higher auuage value of the rupee 
during that year. Si - 1 c 1921, there has been a steadv decline 
which has persisted down to the year 1928, for which the value was 
£21,888,528. 1929 shows an increase in total value amounting to some 
£533,000, or about 2 4 per cent, over that of 1928. An increase 
or decrease in value 1 , does not always correspond to a similar varia- 
tion in output, and cannot, therefore, be regarded as an infallible 
indication of the otate ol an industry. Hut in 1929 in almost all 
cases an increase of value accompanied an increase of production. 
It must be understood that the figures of Table 1 are value figures, 
and that a decrease does not neeossarily mean a reduced output 
or a decline in the industry. For instance in the manganese 
industry there was a small increase in output in spite of a heavy 
fall in^ value. 

The number of mineral concessions granted during the year 
under review amounted to 457, against 497 in the preceding year. 
Of these, ] was an exploring license, 16 were quarry leases, 338 
were prospecting licenses, 102 were mining leases. This small 
deedin'! follows the enormous drop reported in the previous review, 
which was taken as indicating a regrettable decline in prospecting 
and private geological enterprise in the country. 
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Table 1 . — Total value of Minerals for which returns of production 
are available fur the years 1928 and 1929 . 


— 

1928 
(£1=-- 
lis. i:i-4). 

1929 
(£1- 
Its. 13-4). 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Variation 
per cent. 



£ 

a: 

£ 


Coal .... 

0.604, ! Do 

0,008,59 1 

04.485 

. . 

+0-9 

Petroleum . 

4,3 J 4.1*07 

1,800,4 18 

480,241 

. . 

+11-3 

Lead and lead-ore (a) . 

1 ,<>42,036 

1,815,641 

203,605 

. , 

+12-4 

Manganese-ore (b) 

2.198,895 

1,571,030 

. . 

627,865 

—28*5 

Cold .... 

1,088,251* 

1,542,109 

. . 

40,143 

—2-9 

Building materials 

J,J 10,907 

1,121,032 

10,125 

. . 

+0-9 

•Sait .... 

745,895 

844,400 

98,505 

, . 

+13-2 

•Silver 

892,400 

802,734 

. . 

89,720 

-10-0 

Mica (r) 

mis. l so 

784,092 

85,962 

. . 

+ 12-3 

ZlliC* cniKTlllluU'b ( c ) . 

5. >3,051 

507,532 

. . 

45,519 

—8-2 

Iron-ore 

4 J 3.060 

484,420 

71,360 

. . 

+ 17-3 

Tin-oic 

33S,895 

4 47,507 

108,672 

. . 

+32-0 

r«,ppei -oie and matte . 

372,202 

483,529 

111,327 

, . 

+29-9 

Tungsten-ore 

22,354 

J 13,193 

90,839 

. . 

-f 106-4 

Saltpetre (r) 

74,029 

71,720 

„ . 

2,909 

— 3-9 

Ciuonnte . 

57,139 

02,818 

5,079 

, . 

H 9-9 

■Nickol-spcisa 

39,922 

47,070 

7,748 

. . 

+ 19-4 

Claes 

31,055 

40,030 

8,981 

. . 

+28-4 

Jadeiio 'c) . 

43,408 

30.280 

m 9 

7,188 

— 16*5 

llmemte 

41,557 

28,002 


12,955 

-31-2 

Antimonial lead . 

23,058 

25,157 


. . 

+6-3 

■Steatite 

9,700 

20,633 

10,927 


+ 112-6 

Jiuby, sapphire and 
pmel. 

13,247 

13,564 

317 

•• 

+2-4 

Zucon ... 

4,207 

10.805 

cs 

• 

n 

CO 

oo 


+ 153-4 

Magnesite . . . 

11,969 


. . 

2,329 1 

— 19-5 

Gypsum 

10.919 

8,784 

© ® 

2,135 

— 1 9-5 

ltciractory materials 


7, £03 

843 

. . 

I +13-2 

Bauxite 

7,034 

5,399 


l,6o5 

—23-2 

Ochre 

3,953 

4,095 

142 


+3-6 

Diamonds . 

4,887 

3,884 

m m 

1,003 

—20-5 

Puller's earth 

1,852 

1,917 

05 

, , 

+3-5 

Monazitc 

1,242 

1,800 

558 

m , 

+44-9 

Barytes 

1,403 


234 

. . 

+16-0 

Asbestos 

1,022 

1,206 

. . 

416 

— 25-6 

Agate 

. . 

597 

597 


+100-0 

Amber 

897 

454 

. . 

443 

—49-4 

Alum 

412 

m 9 

. m 

412 

—100-0 

Corundum . 

207 

304 

97 

9 9 

+46-8 

Garnet 

90 

• • 


90 

—100-0 

Graphite 


87 

87 

. . 

+100-0 

Antimony-ore 

709 

74 

. . 

695 

— 90 5 

Soda .... 

44 

44 


# . 


Bismuth 

20 

23 

3 


+15-0 

Apatite 

1,081 

15 

. . 

1,066 

— 98-6 

Serpentine . 

G 

6 

. . 



Borax 

»; 

2 

. . 

# m 


Copperas . 

1 

•• 


1 

— Too-o 

Total 

21,888,528 

22,421,434 

V 

1,375,436 

v 

+532 

842,530 

m i 

+2*4 


(a) Excludes value of antimonial lead. (6) Export f.o.b. values, 

(c) Export values. 


B 2 
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II — MINERALS OF GROUP I. 

Antimony. 

The production of antimonial loud obtained as a bye-product 
in the lead refinery at the Ramtu smelter ol the Burma Corpora- 
tion, Limited, decreased slightly from 1,211 tons valued at 
Rs. 3,17,011 (£23,658) in 1928 to 1,200 tons valued at Rs. 3,37,101 
(£25,157) in 1929. This product contains approximately 77 per 
cent, of lead, 21 per cent, of antimony and from 6 to 8 ozs. of silver 
to the ton, and is exported to the United States of America lor 
further treatment. 

A small quantity of antimony-ore is also produced in tlio Amherst 
district, Burma. The output in 1929 amounted to 77 Ions valued 
at Rs. 988 (£74) against 37o tons valued at Rs. 10.300 (£769) in the 
previous year. 


Chromite. 


There was an increase in the production of chromite in India 
during 1929, amounting to 4,110 tons, lor which the deposits in 
Baluchistan and .Singh bhum were chiefly responsible. The total 
exports from India during the year were, however, much below 
the production, amounting to 32,302 tons. Chromite exported from 
the ports in British India amounted to 18,059 tons against 31,209 
tons in 1928. Chromite mined in British India is also exj>orted 
from" the port of Mormugao in Portuguese India ; the qmintities 
oxported from that port during 1929 and 1928 wore 14,243 tons 
and 14,099 tons, respectively. 'The increase in production was 
accompanied by a slight rise in the value per ton to Rs. 17*0 from 
Rs. 16-8 in 1928. 

Something like half the world's supplies of chromite comes from 
Southern Rhodesia, which has now become the predominant source 
of this mineral. 
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Table 2. — Quantity and value of Chromite jrroduced in India during 
the years 1928 and 1929. 




1928. 



1929. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1= 

=Us. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

=Its. 13-4.) 

Buhi Chinan — 

Tons. 

Us. 

£ 

Tons. 

Ks. 

£ 

Zhob . 

lit It nr and i 

Orisxa — 

15,002 

2,25,030 

16,793 

17,905 

2,66,761 

19,908 

Huij'hhhiiin . 
Mi/sote State — 

2.103 

48,940 

3,053 

3,149 

68,440 

5,107 

liussan 

23,039 

3,80.008 

28,800 

22,799 

3,71,936 

27,750 

-Mysore 

4,(40 

1.05,08 J 

7,887 

5,712 

1,34,632 

10,047 

Total 

45,455 

7,6 j, 668 

57,139 

49,565 

8,41,769 

62,818 


Coal. 

There Wiis jui inure, isc during the year of 875,802 tons, or about 
3‘9 per eeu+.,. in the output of eo.il. This increase was due chiefly 
to J’tenual. Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces, and. to a 
decreasing ixtent, to Hyderabad. Assam, and Hajputauu. There 
was a decrease in the production of Baluchistan. Central India, 
and the Punjab. The increase in Bihar and Orissa was mostly 
from Jliaria, Bokaro, and Karanpura. Bokaro now produces 9 per 
cent, of the Indian total. Giridih decreased her raisings bv nearly 
3,1,000 tons. Karanpura, on the other hand, made another stride 
from 390,403 tons in 1928 to 407,127 tons in 1929. Jliaria showed 
another small proportionate increase of some 120,000 tons, but was 
still well below her peak output of 1919. Talcher continued her upward 
movement with an increase of over 9,000 tons. There was a slight 
recovery on the part of Bampur, which was more than set off by the 
decline in the case of Jainti. The Itaniganj lield showed the largest 
increase, nearly 368,000 tons. In Central India there was an increase 
in the output from Uinaria, which was more than counter-balanced 
by a decrease in the case of Sohagpur. In the Central Provinces 
there was another substantial increase in the output from the Pench 
Valley, as also from Ballarpur. In Hyderabad, both the Smgareni 
and Sasti fields were responsible for marked increases. 

The statistical position at the end of the year showed a very 
groat improvement in spite of the increase in the total output. 
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Stooks in the six provinces of Assam, Baluchistan, Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, the Central Provinces, anti the Punjab, for which such 
figures are available, showed a total reduction of 781,477 tons, as is 
seen from the following data : — 

Opening Closing 

stook. stock. 

Tons. Tons. 

2,161, SOli 1,721,288 

1,721,288 1,025,717 

1,025,717 844,240 

The increased output, of II-!* per cent. \\«is accompanied by a 
slight increase in the total value ol the coal produced in India Jrom 
IN. 8,8-1,95,027 (.£0,(101,100) in 192* to IN. 8.9,5.59,121 (£0.008.591). 

There was again a reduction in the pit's mouth value per ton 
of coal for India as a whole, but only from IN. 3-J1-I0 to JN. 3-13-0 
— a fall of IN. 0-1-1--. and all province." parthipated m Id i is fall, 
with the exception of the Central Provinces lor which the i'im* was 
11 pics only. In the two great coal provinces. Bihar and Uris^a 
and Bengal, the value dropped by IN. 0-1-8 and JN. 0-2-5 Tespcc- 
tively. In Assam it fell by Its. 0-1-0; in Central India the fall wa" 
Rs. 0-0-6, in Hyderabad IN. 0-0-0, ami in the Punjab IN. 0-0-2. 

Table 3. — Provincial production of Coal during the years 1928 and 

1929 . 


Reduction 
during year. 


Tons. 

4 40,518 
05,571 
781,477 
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Table 4. — Value of Coal produced in India during the years 1928 and 

1929. 




1028. 


1929. 

— 

Wue (£1=--Ili. 13 4). 

Value 

per 

ton. 

Value (£l=Its. 13-4). 

Value 

per 

ton. 


Ks. 

£ 

its. A. P. 

it*. 

£ 

its. A. P. 

Assam .... 

38,04,002 

283,930 

Bora 

40,is », 1 04 

304,902 

12 10 8 

Jialuellibl.iii . 

1,03.950 

12,230 

Bfl 

i.i : om 

10,075 

8 13 1 

liengal . 

3,21,34,052 

1.074,183 


2.28,49.780 

1,705,208 

3 13 3 

Bihar and OrNs.i 

5,12.11,122 

4,0 17,000 

3 10 0 

5,37,04,328 

4,012, 2G3 

3 8 10 

Outr.il India 

*.4 7,030 

01,279 

3 11 0 

7,83.192 

53.820 

3 13 0 

Central l*i <j\iijo 4 . 

.10,61,027 

229,972 

1 .1 4 

37,07,085 

270,048 

4 4 3 

Hydei. had (a) 

31,53,018 

257,88 1 

i LI 3 

25,31,25 i 

202,520 

4 5 3 

i'unjab 

3,10, 1!** 

23,108 

0 11 6 

2,89,895 

21,031 

0 11 0 

iiajputana 

1,85,570 

13,848 

G 12 5 

1,99,842 

14,911 

3 10 8 

Total 

8,84,95,127 

ii.6M.ioe 

- 

8, y3,5 it 124 

6,663,59. 

•* 

A verage 

•• 

•• 

3 14 10 


•• 

3 13 6 


{a) Estimated. 


Table 5. Origin oj Indian Coal raised during the ijcuts 1D2S and 

1929. 


— 

Average of 
last five 
years. 

1928. 

1929. 


Tods. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Ciondwana coalfields 

21,109,048 

22,153,314 

23,001,586 

Tertiary coalfields .... 

431,559 

389,558 

4i;,148 

Total 

21,540,607 

22,542,872 

23,418,734 
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Table 6. — Output of Gondwana coalfields for the years 1928 and 1929. 



Table 7. — Output of Tertiary coalfields for the years 1928 and 1929. 


Assam — 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
Makum 
Naga Hills 
Baluchistan — 
fChost 

Sor Range, M.ach, Kalat 
Punjab — 

Jhelnm 
Mianwali . 

Shahpur . 

Bajputana — 

Bikaner . 
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The export statistics for coal during 1929 show a large increase 
of over 100,000 tons, following an increase in the previous year of some 
49,000 tons, the total exports of coal and coke rising from 626,343 
tons to 726,610 tons, 2,281 tons of the latter being coke (see Table 
8). The increase in exports is due. chiefly to Hongkong, which 
absorbed some 196,000 tons. As before, the major portion of the 
exports went to Ceylon, which took nearly 15,000 tons more than 
during the previous year. Exports to the Straits Settlements 
(inch i ding Lalnum), showed a slight increase. On the other hand 
the Philippine Islands and Guam took a considerably smaller 
quantity than in 1928. Other countries absorbed nearly 12,000 
tons more. 


Table 8. — Exports to foreign ports of Indian Coal and Coke during 

the years 1928 and 1929 . 



, 

1028. 


1929. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 -As. 13-4). 

Quantity. Value (£1 = 

=lis. 13-4). 

To— 

(V>lou 

Toiin 

As. 


Tons. As. 

1 

£ 

301,41*0 

4*65,160 

318,290 

366,332 43,70.107 

| 320,575 

Uou^koiiu . 

110,70 1 

13,13,907 

100, 292 

196,074 14,84,510 

( 110,764 

PlilliMimc Islam!.' and (•uani 

72,081* 

5,83,546 

43,548 

58,466 4,98.974 

! 37,237 

Str.uK N't tl« hi ciit^ (unhid- 
ing Luhuati). 

71,010 

7,77,505 

58,027 

74,231 8,34,054 

1 

62,243 

Otlici coiuitiiio 

17,341 

2,07,818 

15,509 

29,226 3,19,949 

' 

| 23,869 

1 

Total 

022.87C 

71,78,002 

535, 672 

724,320 ; 75,13,494 

J 000,708 

Coke • ■ ■ ■ ■ 

3,473 

69,595 

5,193 

2,281 . 43,838 

.1 

| 3,272 

Total ol coal and coke 

. 620,343 

72,47,697 | 

1 

540,865 

1 

726,6.0 . 75,57,332 

i 

1 663,980 

1 

These increased export figures are still below those of some 
earlier years (for example, 1,224.758 tons in 1920). As they are 
partly the result oJ the first four years’ operations of the Indian Coal 
Grading Board, established for the purpose of certifying the quality 
of coal exported from the port oi Calcutta, they are, however, 
on the whole, a favourable augury for the future prospects of tlnn 
scheme for the rehabilitation of Indian coal in foreign markets. 
The following table shows the amounts of different grades of coal 
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exported during 1928 and 1929 under the above scheme (including 
sea-borne eo.il for railways in Southern India, for which no grade, 
shipment eertilicates were issued by the Coal Grading Board), the 
difference between the total amounts so exported (2,529,013 tons 
in 1929) and the total exports of Indian coal to foreign ports 
given in Table 8 (72(1,010 tons in 192!)) being the amount of coal 
exported to Indian ports. 


Table 9.- / isgnrts <>j Coal antler Grading Hoard ('erlijitati t> dnrin; 

the gears 1D2H and W'2U. 



— 

— 




MIL'S. 

1929. 







Toils. 

Tons. 

Selected grade 




• • 

• 

1,830,203 

2,133,347 

Grade 1 

• 


• 

• • 

• 

422,4128 

390,802 

Grade II 

• 


• 

• • 

9 

3,926 

2,411 

Mixed grades 

• 


m 

• ■ 

• 

43,680 

1,864 

Under reference 




• 


1,956 

590 





Total 

• 

2,308,342 

2,529,013 


Imports of coal and coke increased from 210,180 tons in 1928 
to 218,500 tons in 1929; 1-1,031 tons of the latter consisted of coke 
(see Table 10). This increase is duo to a rise of some 52.000 tons 
in the imports from South Africa, balanced partly by a decrease 
of some 4,000 tons from each of the United Kingdom ami Australia, 
and of some 31,000 tons from Portuguese East Africa. The total 
imports are now Jess than half those ol the pre-war quinquennium 
and Table 11, comparing pre-war imports and exports with the 
figures from 1926 to 1929, shews that the depression in the Indian 
coal industry, which continued till nearly the end of 1928, can no 
longer be looked upon as attributable to the competitive effect of 
foreign imported coal. The average surplus of exports over impoit.- 
during the years 1926 to 1929 was, in fact, greater than the surplus 
during the pre-war quinquennium. 
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Table 10. — Imports of Coal and Coke daring the years 1928 and 1929. 




1928. 



1929. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

-ll«. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

=lls. 13-4). 

From — 

Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Tons. 

Ks. 

£ 

Australia .... 

3,321 

1,16,1 78 

8 670 

1,043 

10,430 

778 

Portuguese East Africa 

31,377 

3,80.836 

4.3.346 

150 

.3.300 

246 

United hiitigdoui 

3 Ml 1 ' 

8,12 021 

00,399 

30,3 $7 

6 31,723 

47,144 

1 Tii ion ol iSmitlj Afiic.t 

113,431 

22,14,144 

165,235 

10 1.965 

3(1,89,100 

239,530 

(Mhci rouiil i ies 

.3,468 

36 849 

4.2 U 

7,031 

1,02,138 

7,622 

Totai 

L88 210 

37,89,028 

282,092 

204 529 

38,36,691 

280,320 

Coke .... 

21,070 

6,82.090 

30,902 

11,9.31 

4,50,027 

33 029 

Total of coal anil coke 

210.1 f 6 

44,02,124 

222,904 

213,560 

| 12, 87, tils 

219,049 


Table II. F.:nr>s of vj purls over imparls of ('onl. 






Excess of 

— 


Exports. 

imports. 

exports over 


-- 

- 

- 

imports. 



Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Avcniii 0 for 1009-1913 

• 

814,475 

466,162 

348,313 

1 920 .... 

• 

(>17.563 

193,908 

423,655 

1927 .... 

• 

576,167 

243,603 

332,564 

1928 .... 

a m 

626.343 

210,186 

416,157 

a 929 .... 


726,610 

218,560 

508,050 

TJic average number 

ol poisons employed 

in tin* eoallields during 

the ye.ir showed a very slight. 

decrease in 

spite of th 

9 substantial 


increase in production. The average output per jiitmhi employed, 
tbcrH'mo. again showed an advance on tlie previous veers, the 
Jigure ol 110-5 tons for 1925 rising to J lo-J Ions ior 1920, 122-3 

tons for 1927. 125-5 tons for 1928 and 130-1 tons for 1929. The 

figure lor tin- veur under review is higher than unv previously 

recorded, and is due, partly to an increased use of mechanical coal- 
cutters, and partly to concentration of work. During the past 
few yours a large number of collieries have been shut down and the 
labour absorbed in tin* remainder ; this concentration permits of a 
proportional reduction in the supervising staff, resulting in a larger 
tonnage per head. There was a decrease in the number of deaths 
by accident ; these amounted to 212, wliieli is an improvement 

on the annual average lor the quinquennium 1919-1923, which 
was 274, and is close to the annual average for the quinquennium 
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1924-1928, which was 218. In addition, it relates to a production 
which is over 3 million tons in excess of the avorage for 1919-1923 
«uid nearly 14 million tons in excess of the average for 1924-1928. 
The death rate was 1*2 per thousand persons employed in 1929, 
against 1*3 lor 1928 ; the average figure for the period 1919-1923 
was 1-3(3, and for the period 1924-1928 was 1-16. 


Taulj; 12. — Average number of persons employed daily in the Indian 
coalfields during the ytars 1928 ami 1929. 



Number 

employe 

1928. 

>f persona 
;d daily. 

1929. 

Output 
per 
jnsrson 
employed 
in tons. 

Number 
of deaths 

by acci- 
dent. 

Death 
rale ]>cr 
1,000 
persons 
employed. 

Attain .... 

4,216 

4,145 

77-8 

11 

2-7 

J»aluchi.stan 

254 

278 

58*3 

, . 

. . 

Bengal .... 

43,855 

41.303 

134-6 

62 

1-4 

Bihar and ( >ribfe«i 

108,54 b 

109.082 

138-7 

106 

1-0 

Central India 

3,144 

2.617 

78-4 

•» 

o-s 

Central Pi ovine es 

6,923 

7,656 

] 15-2 

! 13 

1-7 

Hyderabad 

1J.SI6 

J n.651 

76-5 

16 

I -5 

Punjab .... 

7 or. 

743 

58- 1 

•» 

2-7 

Rajputana 

167 

132 

267-2 



Total 

179,687 

179.607 


212 


Average 


■■ 

IVbi 


1-2 


Cobalt (see Nickel). 

Copper. 

The progress ol work at the Mosahoni Mine of the Indian Copper 
Corporation, Ltd., in the .Singhbhutn district, and on the milling 
and smelting plant at Maubhandar, near Ghatsila, .Bengal Nagpur 
Railway, has been noticed in previous reviews. Operations com- 
menced on a revenue basis on January 1st 1929. and the year under 
review, marks, therefore, the first full year’s production. 75,830 
short tons of ore wore hoisted from the mine and 75,174 short tons 
treatod in the mill and smelter, with the production of 1 ,535 long 
tons of refined copjMT ingots and slabs. The copper was sold en- 
tirely in India at air average price of R». 1,209 per long ton. 

The surface and underground ore reserves now total 798,154 
short tons of 3-33 por cent, ore, representing a content of 20,540 
short tons of copper. 
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The amount of ore produced by tlio company in 1929 was 70,831 
tons valued at Rs. 14,58,740 (£108, 8G2). 

There was a slight increase in the production of copper matte 
at the Narntu smelting plant of the Burma Corporation Limited. 
The production during 1928 was 10,978 tons valued at Rs. 40,26,403 
(£345,254) averaging 39-0 per cent, of copper, and during 1929 
11,303 tons valued at Rs. 50,20,541 (£374,007) averaging 39*84 
per cent, of copper 29*70 per cent, of lead and 63*27 ozs. of silver to 
the ton. The matte is exported to Hamburg for further treatment. 

A small output ol 5 tons of oopper ore was reported from the 
Mysore state in 1929, but the value was not reported. 

Diamonds. 

The production of diamonds in Central India rose from 823-8 
carats valued at Rs. 05,491 (£4,887) in 1928 to 1,627-5 carats valued 
at Rs. 52,045 (£3,884). Of this latter production 1,475*7 carats 
were produced in Panna state and the remainder in Charkhari, 
Ajaigarh and Bijnwar. 


Gold. 

The gradual secular decline in the total Indian gold production 
oontinued, the decrease being from 376,002-8 ozs. valued at £1,588,252 
in 1928 to 303,869-4 ozs. valued at £1,542,109 in 1929, almost the 
whole of this decline being duo to the Kolar goldfield. 

Of the five mines producing gold on the Kolar gc.ldfield. the 
Champiou Reef and the Ooregum mines reached vertical depths of 
6,850 feet and 0,772 feet, respectively, below field datum, on the 
31st of December, 1928. A gratifying feature of the developments 
in depth is the continuity of the reef and the opening up of large 
bodies of payable ore. The dip of the reef, howover, is becoming 
much steeper and is almost vortical in the lower levels. The ore 
is not refractory and yields its gold to a simple combination of 
amalgamation aud cyaniding ; ‘ all-sliming ’ is gradually becoming 

general and battery plate amalgamation is being gradually elimi- 
nated. The rock temperatures at the above great depths are 
122-4° Fall, and 119-4° Fall., respectively. Owing to the depth 
of the mines and the high rock temperatures, the problem of venti- 
lation has been an extremely difficult one. It has been solved to 
some extent by sinking deep vertical shafts and by an extensive 
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use of largo electrically-driven fans to help the main air currents. 
A large volume of air is constantly kept in circulation by these 
fans installed in convenient places in the main airways. The brick 
and concrete lined shafts and winze*, which are coming more and 
more into vogue In deep-level mining in this field, considerably 
assist the free nurwnicnt and increase ihe circulation of the au 
by reduction of friction. Tin* shall s thems«d\cs are cleaner and 
less liable to damage bv rot k-bursts. The hitter, even with the 
improved .md mop* rigid forms of suppou. adopted in plan* of the 
usual timl ering ami waste-rock tilling. an* still a source of anxiety 
and at time-, cause considerable damage to underground workings. 

The wnihmg population on tic Koiii goldfield at the end of 
1929 \\;p KI5I. of \iliiih 3,610 persmi* wer** employed on the 
Champion IJeel mine and 1.2<>9 on the Ooregum mine. 


Taulk 1 3. -(Jnn titil (j awl ralne of Gold prmlund m India dm mg the 

gears Itt'Jl V and IU2U, 


_ 


III2H 



19*2 f >. 

i 

I,at»our 


Qunntit\ . 

\ alur (£P- 

Jlh. 13 4). 

(Juniiiit> 

A aliir (£1 - 

Ah. 13 4) 



oz. 

1 U. 

£ 

oz. 

Ka. 

£ ! 


Bihar and Oritta— 








Singhbhum . 

7-0 

352 

26 

80 0 

1,500 

112 ; 

12 

Burma — 


l 


t 




Katha . 

l(Hi 

1 ,050 ■ 

7P 

lM 5 

1,420 

1W. 

5 

Upper Clilu ii- ; 

5-1 7 

4,741 , 

J54 

12 6 

1,102 

82 ■' 

(a) 

dwin 







Kashmir . 

f0 o 

2, M0 i 

188 

56 3 

2,700 

201 

P- 

M ysore 

375 . 4 * 0 f * 

2 12 72,2!»7 i 

1,5*7 4-5 

303,74 1 1 

2 lMi.57.28H 

1,541.585 1 

18,454 

Punjab 

31 0 

1 31.9 

102 

1*0 

108 

6 i 

7 

Unitca Prnin 1 * 

4 i 

240 | 

18 

3*7 

200 

15 1 

11 

Tot vl 

376,062*.. 

2.7J SJJS i ! 

1 5SS.JVJ 

363,869* i 

2,0#;, 64,26# 

7. 742,700 j 

7S.557 


(a) Not. available. 


Ilmcnite. 

There was a dc« rr.w in the. production ol ilmenitc in the Travun- 
core state, from 25,397 tons valued at 111,557 in 1928 to 23,670 
toils \ alued at £28,602 Ln 1029. This mineral ’s collected with 
the monazite. sand- and. up to a few \ears ago, was looked upon 
as i bye-product of tin* monazite industry. Now-a-duys, the in- 
creasing demand ioi tho titania in the ilrnenile is causing a resus- 
citation of the monazite industry, which had been adversely affected 
by the increased use of electricity for lighting purposes. 
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Iron. 

Tlic production of iron-ore in India is still steadily on the in- 
crease ; India is now, in fact, the second largest producer in the 
British Empire, and yields place only to the United Kingdom. 
Her output is of course still dwarfed by the production ill the United 
States (over GO million tons) and France (over 40 million tons) ; 
her resones oi ore are, however, not much less than three-quarters 
of the estimated total in the United States, and there is every hope 
that India will in the early future take a much more important 
place among the world's producers of iron-ore. In 1929 there was 
an increase m the Indian output over the previous year of 18*1 
pel cent, amounting to 372,563 tons. Tin' figures shown against 
tin- KeojLjhar and Mavurbhaiij States m Table II represent the 
production by the United Steel Corporation of Asia, Ltd., and the 
Tata Iron & Steel (V, Ltd., respectively. Of the total production 
ol 1. ‘>9o. 2 15 tons shown against. Singhhhum, 1(51,529 tons were 
produced by the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., from their Noaniundi 
mine, -127,-77 tons by the Bengal Iron Co., Ltd., from their Pansira, 
Ajita and Maclellan mines, and 466,602 tons by the Indian Iron 
<fc Steel Co., Ltd.. Irom their mines at Cua ; the remaining 34,637 
tons wore, produced by another firm. The output of iron-ore in 
Burma is by the Burma Corporation Limited and is used as a flux 
in lead smelting. 


Tar ue 11 . — Quantity and value of Iron-ore produced, tn India during 
the years 1928 and 1929 . 



1028. 

i 

1929 


Quantity. 

Value (£l = Ks.l3 4). 

|Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

=lts. 13-4) 


Tour. 

lie. 

£ 

Tons. 

lls. 

. 

Rihat ani Orissa— 


l«0 

4,24,083 

20,50,479 

265 

26,08,120 





Kconjhar .... 
Mayui bhan] 

Sambaliur 

Singhbhum 

141,361 

683,402 

21 

1,131,746 

31,648 

153,021 

20 

201,3*2 

187,203 

739,875 

21 

1.300,245 

7,48,812 

22,79,625 

14'. 

31,62,727 

55, *82 
170,121 

11 

236,024 

Burma — 

Mandalay 

Northern Shan States. 

Central Province*, . 

My sot* 

550 
74.251 
03 : 
23,021 

2,236 

2,07,010 

3,072 

58,841 

1 67 
22. J -.5 

1.301 

40.140 

713 

44,356 

1,84,660 

2.145 

1.13,222 

18,778 

160 

8,449 

Total 

2,056,092 

55,35,012 

in, mo 

2.428.555 

61,91,23$ 

484,420 
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In contrast to the preceding year there vas a riso in the output 
of iron and steel by the Tata Iron & Stool Co. at Jamshedx>ur. The 
production of pig-iron and stool (including stool rails) rose respec- 
tively from 310.884 tons and 289,865 tons in 1 928 to 722,950 tons 
and 410,923 tons in 1929, and of ferromanganese from 5,233 tons 
in 1928 to 3,030 tons in 1929. The production of pig-iron by the 
Bengal Iron Co. rose from 128,112 tons in logs to J 96 080 ton.- 
in 1929; their output, of products made from their pig-iron in 1929 
amounted to 11.153 ton-, of sleepers and chairs and 32,1-15 tons of 
pipes and other castings, against 20,282 tons and 27,180 tons, 
respectively, in 1928. The Indian Iron A: Ste«] Co. increased 
their production of pig-iron from 397,78-1 tons in 1928 to -151,059 
tons in 1929, The output of pig-iron by the Mysore Iron Works 
rose from 15,104 tons in 1928 to 21,452 tons in 1929. The total 
production of pig-iron in India in 1929 was 1,391,541 tons against 
1,051,884 tons in 1928. 

The total number of indigenous furnaces that were at work 
in the Central Provinces during the year 1929 lor the purpose of 
smelting iron-ore was 174 against 190 in the previous year; 95 
furnaces were operating in the Bilaspur district, 53 in Mandla, 
11 in Drug, 12 in Raipur, 3 in Saugor and none in Juhhulporc. 

With the increase in the production of pig-iron in India, recorded 
above, the quantity exported rose from 128,6.25 tons m 1928 to 
5-18,881 tons in 1929. Table 15 show- that Japan is still the prin- 
cipal consumer ol Indian pig-iron, over 79 pci cent, ol the total 
exports having gone to that country in 1929. Then- was a lull in 
the export value per ton ol pig-iron from Rs. 47*0 (£3-51) in 1928 to 
Rs. 45-7 (£3-41). 

The Steel Industry (Protection) Act, 1924, Act No. XIV of 
1924, authorised, to companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplate's wholly manufactured in British India from 
material wholly or mainly produced from Indian iron-ore and com- 
plying with specifications approved by the Railway Board, and 
upon iron or steel railway wagons, a substantial |>ort.ion of the 
component parts of which had been manufactured in British India. 
This Act was repealed by the Act No. Ill of 1927 and the payment 
of bounties consequently ceased on the 31st March, 1927 ; the 
industry is, however, protected to a certain extent by varying 
tariffs on different classes of imported steel. 
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Table 15. — Exports of Pig-iron from India during the yea s 1928 

and 1929. 




1928. 



1929. 



Quantity 

Valup (£1 = 

Es 13 4;. 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

!*. 13*41. 

To— 

Toil". 

Es. 

£ 

Tons. 

Es 

£ 

Germany 

8,51*2 

3 «4 375 

28 085 

13 243 

6 01 400 

44,Sf5 

Japan . 1 

321,010 

1,52 72 858 

1,139 705 

3«5 158 

1 73 44 598 

1.203,298 

United KiiiBdnm 

8 1)20 

4.04 100 

30,162 

43 005 

20 04,013 

134 CPI 

United ^t.i’pooi Amjilra 

57,807 

20 02 473 

194,? 14 

68.0J7 

30,«2 000 

228 333 

Other fomJric^ 

32,250 

14,80,917 

110,901 

38 558 

18,13,478 

J33 234 

r I )TAL 

428,625 

2,oi,jo,?w 

1,503 J 00 

5 4 S8 J ' 

2,50 SC, 15 ; 

1 S72,1V1 


Jadeite. 


Then- was a further increase in the output oi jadciti which 
rose Jiom 2,8-15 cwts. valued at Its. 2,85.981 ( £21.342) in 1928 to 
3,150 !! c uts.. valued at Its. 2,77.350 (£20.0981 in 1929. The output 
figures are liable to he incomplete, and a moio correct idu of the 
extent of the Burmese jadeite industry, especially of values, is some- 
times obtainable from the export figures. Exports by ^ea fell 
from 2.098 cwts. valued at Its. 5.82,471 (flO-IOs.) in the year 1928-19 
to 2.137 cuts, valued at Rs. 4 80,150 (£36,2H0 in the year 1929 30. 
These figures exclude exports by land across the frontier to foreign 
countries, as the registration of the Land Frontier Trade (>i Burma 
lias been discontinued. 

Lead. 

The production of lead-ore at the Bawdwin mine:; of Burma 
increased slightly from 442,503 tors in 1928 to 463.972 tons in 1929, 
and the total amount of metal extracted increased from 78.381 tons 
of lead (including 1,241 tons of antiniouinl lead) valued at 

Rs. 2.22,05,126 (£1,657,099) to 80,233 tons of lead (including 1,200 
tons of antimonial lead) valued at Es. 2.50,00.613 (£1,865,717) in 
1929. The quantity of silver extracted from the Bawdwin oies 
fell from 7,404,728 ozs. valued at Rs. 1,19,26.055 (£890.004) in 

1928 to 7,280,517 ozs. valued at Rs. 1,07,31.482 (£800,857) in 1929. 
Tho value of lead per ton rose from Rs. 283*8 ( 5:21*1) in 1928 to 
Rs. 311*6 (£23*2) in 1929, but the value of silver fell from Es. 1-9-10 

(28*85d.) per oz. in 1928 to Es. 1-7-7 (26*40</.) per oz. in the year 

under review. The ore reserves in the Bawdwin mine, as calculated 
at the end of Juno, 1929, totalled 4,140,969 tons against 4,092,751 
tons at the end of June, 1928, with an average compos' i, ion of 25*49 



















Table 16. — Production of Lead-ore, Lead and Silver during the years 1928 and 1929. 
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(fl) Value of 77,143 tom of lead (IK 2,18.88,1 15 )an«I 1 241 tom of antimonial lead fR* 3.17.<im extracted 

( b ) Value of 7.404.728 oza. of ■dher extracted 

(c) Value of 79,033 tom of load 'R*». 2.10.03 "12^ and 1 2'’0 tom of .intinioniui load (R«. 3,37,101) extracted. 

(d) Value of 7,280,517 oza. of 'diver extracted. 
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per cent, of lead, 16*0 per cent, of zinc and 21 -5 ozs. of silver per ton 
of lead. Included in this reserve are 300.000 tons of copper-ore 
containing, approximately, 13 per cent, of lead, 8 per cent, of zinc, 
7 per cent, of copper and 18 ozs. of silver per ton. 


Magnesite. 

There was a slight de, oiease in the magnetite output from the 
►Sate, in district of Madras, but tin* figure lor 1029, 22.134 tons valued 
at Its. 1,08,722 (£8.114). is still well below those, for the yeais 1925 
and 192(5, which wen* in the, neighbourhood of 30,000 tons. There 
was a docroasi m the output from Mysore. Tin* total decrease in 
output in India amounted to 909 tons, accompanied by a decrease 
ill value, of its. 31,215 (12,329). 


T.mile 17. —Quantity and talar nf Maqar^tc produced in India 
dan ay the i/rars 1928 and 1920. 




11)28. 



1929. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Us. 13-4). 
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Value (£l = Rs 

13-4). 

Madras — 

Tony*. 

1 
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£ 
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£ 

Salem . 

22,542 

1,41/742 

10,578 

22,134 

1,08,722 | 

8,114 

Mysore State 

1,864 

18,640 

l. 

i 

1,301 ' 

i 

1 

1,363 

20,445 1 

1,526 

Total 

24,406 

i 

uoojm 

i 

ii, mo ^ 

1 

23,497 

1,29,167 | 

9,640 


Manganese. 

Before the year 192(5, the record production of manganese-ore 
in India took place in the, year 1907, when 902,291 tons were raised. 
In 1926, the output rose to 1,011,928 tons, valued at £2,463,491 
f. o. b. Indian ports ; the rise in output was, however, accompanied 
by a decrease in value. In 1927 the production rose to the highest 

o 2 
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figure yet recorded, 1,129,353 tons, accompanied by a rise in value 
to the peak figure of £2.703.068 f. o. b. Indian ports. During the 
year 1928, the upward tendency was not maintained, the output, 
falling to 978,1.49 tons, valued at £2.198.895 f. o. b. Indian ports. 
In 1929, Ihe output rose slightly to 991.279 tons but the value 
fell ho.ivilv to £1.571,030. In 1921, first-grade ore, o. i. f. United 
Kingdom ports, fetched an average price of 22*9(7. per unit. In 
1925, this price fell to 21*5(7.. in 1926 to 1S*4(7., in 1927 to 18*1(7., 
in 1928 to 17*0(7., with a heavv fall in 1929 to an average price of 
14*0(7. per unit. This is only 1(7. above the post-war lower governing 
price of manganese* with an index figure of co*4 of supplies and 
services of 1*45. This continued fall in the price of manganese- 
ore from 1924 to 1929 is to lie correlat'd with the fact that from 
1924 to 1927 the rate of increase of the world's production of manga- 
nese-ore was much greater than the rate of increase in the world's 
production of pig-iron and steel. The fact that the world's pio- 
duction of pig-iron and steel in 1929 exceeded the production of 
1928, whilst the production of manganese-ore was probably less, 
has not arrested the fall, in view of the iact that the available 
supplies of manganese- ore are now much in excess of ’-equirements. 
Russia, by non-economic methods of exploitation and finance, is 
able to place large quantities of ore on the market at price below 
the critical figure of 13-0 pence referred to above. The large 
deposits of high-grade manganese-ore discovered near Postmasburg 
in South Africa are also being developed, and on the completion 
of the railway line now under construction, it may be anticipated 
that South Africa will secure a substantial portion of the world’s 
market. It is not surprising, therefore, that in spite of the apparent 
prosperity of the Indian manganese industry in 1929 , as judged 
from figures of production and export, yet at the time of writing 
(August 1930) the industry as a whole is in a state of relative de- 
pression and many operators have ceased work. 

The present chief sources of production of manganese-ore are 
now India, Russia, the Gold Coast, and Brazil, whilst substantial 
supplies of ore are forthcoming from Egypt and Czechoslovakia. 

There is a steady consumption of manganese-ore at the works 
of the three principal Indian iron and steel companies, not only 
for use in the steel furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 


See See. Oed. Sum. bid., Vo). LX1V, ]>. 10?, (1930). 
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and for the manufacture of iorro-manganese, but also for addition 
to tbe blast-furnace charge in the* manufacture of pig-iron. The 
consumption of manganese-ore by the Indian iron and steel industry 
in the year \mdcr review amounted to -17,435 tons, agaiust 09,872 
tons in 1928. 


Table 18. Quantity and value, of Munyane^e-oie produced in India 
d uriu-j flu years 192S and 1929. 


1028. i 1929. 
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Jhabua .... 
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1 
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Bellary .... 
Sandur State 

Vizagapatam 

5,257 

130,801 

29,004 

7,579 
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10,535 

140,604 
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121,857 

23,715 

Mysore — 
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Shimoga .... 
Tumkur .... 
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27,994 

1,927 
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42,108 
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Total 

978,449 

2,1V8,S95 

i 

994,279 

1,571,030 
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Table 20 diows the. distribution of m.inganeso-ore exported from 
British Indian ports (excluding the Portuguese port of Mormugao) 
during 1928 and 1929, from winch it will be seen that the United 
Kingdom, with an increase in imports of 105.310 Ions, has resumed 
her position as chief importer of Indian manganese-ore. a position 
she had lost in 1928, when she ranked tiller France and Belgium. 
France increased her imports by some 21,000 tons, whilst Belgium 
decreased hers slightly. Germany, who increased her imports in 
1927 and 1928. showed a substantial decrease of over *,000 tons in 
1929. The Netherlands showed a large increase amounting to about 
29,000 tons. Italy showed a decrease of same 5,000 tons. The 
supply to the United States again dropped. Iront Tii.ttOO to 51,250 
tons. Other countries increased their takings bv over 4,000 tons. 


Table 19 . — Exports of Mu ngam sr-oie during 1928 and 1920 accoid 
ivy to ports of shipment. 


Port. 

1928. 

1929. 

Bombay 

Tons. 

270,961 

325,268 

Calcutta 


440,302 

Madras . 


13,980 

Mormugao (Portuguese India) ..... 

■ 

184,939 

Total 

834,144 

964,489 


Table 20. — Exports of Manganese-ore from British Indian ports 
during the years 1928 and 1929. 
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Mica. 

There was a further increase in the declared production of mica 
from 45,112 cwts. valued at Rs. 24,10,409 (.€179.887) in 1928 to 

53,231 cwts. valued at Rs. 20,59,759 (£198,489) in 1929. This is 
the highest production yet recorded, with the exception oi that 
of 1918 (54.710 cwts.). As has been frequently pointed out, the 
output figures are incomplete, and a more .iccuiate idea of the 
size of the industry is to he obtained from tin* export figures. It 
will be seen from Table 22 that in the } cars 1928 and 1929 the 
quantity exported *\us more than double the reporte.il production. 
Tn both the vears 1920 and 1927 also the export figure, was approxi- 
mately double, the reported production figure. The United States 
of America and the United Kingdom, wludi are the principal im- 
porters of Indian mica, absorbed 25-1 per cent, and 44*0 per cent, 
respectively, of the total quantity exported during 1928 and 34-6 
per cent, and 41-7 per cent., respectively, during 1929. Germany 
took 16-0 per cent, and 8-8 per cent., respectively, of the 

total quantities exported during the years 1928 and 1929. 

The average \alue of the exported mica fell from Rs. 

98-0 (£7-3) per cwt. in 1928 to Es. 90-5 (£6*7) per cwt. 

in 1929. The exports for 1929 (119,075 cwts.) are the highest 
yet recorded, the previous highest being 99,099 cwts. in 
1925. The value (£781.092) was, however, exceeded by the 
values of the exports of 1920 (70.517 cwts. valued at 

£1,065,438), 1925 (99,699 cwts- valued at £799.4 83) and 1920 

(89,947 cwts. valued at £820,901). 

The difference between exports and production is generally 
attributed to theft from the mines. If this be the only 
explanation we must assume that during the past three 
years there has been as much mica stolen as won by 
honest means. Early in 1928 a bill was introduced into 

the Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa, the purpose 
of which was an attempt to reduce the losses on this 

account by licensing mineis aud dealers ; the bill was, how- 
ever, rejected. In March, 1930, however, a similar hill to 

regulate the possession and transport of, and trading in mica 
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Table 21. — Quantity and value of Mica, produced in India during 
the years 1028 and 1020. 
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Table 22. — Quantity and value of Mica exported from India during 
the ytars 1028 and 1020. 
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Monazite. 

The monazitc industry of Ti a vane ore, which was moribund in 
the year 1925, when the reported production was 1 ewt. only, showod 
signs of revival in 1926, the output amounting to 64-2 tons valued 
at £947. The pioduetion rose to 280 tons valued at £3,810 in 1927, 
fell to 103-4 tons valued at £1,242 in 1923, and rose again to 180 
tons valued at £1,800 in 1929. The decline of the industry is of 
course due to the supplanting ol incandescent mantles for gas 
lighting by electricity. It is hoped that ilmenite, collected with 
the monazite and hitherto regarded as a bye-product, may be the 
means of reviving the industry ; titania forms a valuable white 
paint superior to white lead in being non-poisonous and in posses- 
sing twice the covering power. 

Nickel. 

As a bye-product in the smelting operations of the Burma Cor- 
poration, Limited, at Namtu, in the Northern Shan States, there 
is now a regular production of ni«-.l;el-spciss, which in 1927 amounted 
to 1,032 tons, and m 1928 to 2,93 -1 tons, the latter production being 
valued at lls. 5.34,961 (£39,922). In 1929 there was a further rise to 
3,065 tons valued at lls. 6,38,780 (£47,670) containing 27-08 per cent, 
of nickel, 13-16 per cent, of copper and 30-03 oz. of silver to the ton. 
This speiss is shipped to Hamburg for further treatment. It contains 
from 3 to 4 per cent, of cobalt. 

Petroleum. 

The world's production of petroleum in 1926 amounted to a 
little over J51-i million metric tons, of which India contributed 0-79 
per cent. In 1927, this figure jumped to some 171 million metric 
tons, of which tho Indian proportion, on a practically stationary 
production, fell to 0-72 per cent. In 1928, there was another subs- 
tantial rise in the w T orM’s production which reached the figure of 
over 181 million metric tons. In 1929, there was another jump 
to nearly 203 million metric tons. For this rise the United States 
and Venezuela wore mostly responsible, but Russia, the Dutch 
East Indies, Roiunania, Peru, Trinidad, Canada, Columbia, Ecuador, 
Argentina, Persia and smaller producers all contributed to tho increase. 
Thero was a decline m the case of Mexico and India. The United 
States contributed 67 per cent, of the world’s supply in 1929 and 
Venezuela 9-7 per cent, of the total world’s production. In 1928, India 
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contributed 0-70 per cent., which fell to 0 61 per cent, in 1929 ; her 
position on the list of petroleum-producing countries fell from 11th 
in 1928 to 12th in the year under review, lior place being taken by 
Trinidad. 

Although petroleum statistics prove that it is becoming more 
and liioio difficult. to maintain the output of India (unhiding Burma) 
at thr high levels it reached in 19J9 and 1921, when peak produc- 
tions ot well over .‘1051 million gallons were reached, the produc- 
tion thereafter foiling to 281.1 13.909 gallons in 1927. yet the pro- 
duction during 1923 reached the figure oJ 305.943,711 gallons, and 
in 1929 the figure of 300,118,093 gallons, which is the highest ever 
recorded. This slight increase in output in 1929 w.is accompanied 
by a 'uibstmtial ineriM.se in value amounting to Ks. 05.15,023 
(£180.241). Tin* increase m output recorded m 1928 and 1929, 
uotuble as i: is. ran oulv bo regarded an arrest in the decline, 
which ha* set in and which, with possible interruptions, is likely 
to continue slowlv and steadily during the present generation, un- 
less a new field of importance is discovered. The chances of the 
lattei recede year after year as exhaustive geological research con- 
tinues to prove fruitless. A conservative policy rather than one 
of intensive development is indicated, especially iti Mew of the 
national importance of this mineral asset. 

The Yenangyaung field of Upper Burma, the most highly 
developed field in the Indian Empire, again shows a decline m 
output. In J92I. it succeeded in showing an increase of nearly 
(>I- million gallons, but this temporary arrest in the decline was 
more tliau neutralised bv a drop in 1925 of over 21-£ million gallons. 
In 1920, the drop amounted to 11J million gallons, in 1927 to 
million gallons, in 1928 to 1J million gallons, and in 1929 to one 
million gallons. It is interesting to note that the production in 
Yenangyaung still includes oil derived from the old Burmese hand- 
dug wells.* 

In the Yenangyaung field it is now seldom that a now well 
strikes a yield of over 50 barrels per initial 21 hours, nearly all 
the exemptions occurring in the Khodaung tract and in the previ- 
ously untapped eastern extension of the 2,500 — 2,800 ft. sands. 
The higher production from the Burmah Oil Company’s wells in 
Khodauug is due in part to the geological position of the block 
and to the relatively youthful stage of its producing life, but in the 
main to the proper scientific system of development it has been 
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possible, to adopt there, as compared with the intensive competi- 
tive drilling in the reserved areas. The number of producing wells 
in the Yenangyaung field in 1928 amounted to nearly 2,450, includ- 
ing about 150 hand-dug wells, and in 1929 to nearly 2,750 includ- 
ing about 185 hand-dug wells. As in the previous year the ex- 
ploitation of tin* shallow sands, which were originally drilled through 
without protection in the competitive rush for deeper sands, lias 
been a prominent feature of development, and the production 
obtained from this source amounted at the end of the year to approx- 
imately JO per cent, oi the. total production of the field. 

The relative merits of repressuring and suction are now exer- 
cising the minds ot operators in Yenangyaung. Jt seems probable 
that, both pro; esses, employed at the proper time, will he lound 
usd id in increasing the yield from the various sands to which they 
arc applied. To make full use. of gas pressure in the oil sands, 
it. v.culd appear advantageous to use the repressuring process as 
hum as possible and to postpone the. use of vacuum. The adverse 
effects ol the latter are not only the. removal of the driving force in 
the loriti of gas. but an abstraction oi the lighter components ot 
the crude oil causing earlier parafiination ol the sands. On the 
oilier hand. it. is ditlioult to decide to wh.it extent the result oi 
repressuring is an actual increase in the total crude oil extracted 
from the sand, oi merely accelerated production. During the year 
there was a great increase m repressuring activities in areas operated 
by the Burmah Oil Company, including 1 he extension ot this method 
of stimulating recovery to intermediate and lower sands. Proposals 
were also considered for the co-operative repressuring of the Berne 
Reserve 

Ol the several companies operating in this small field, the 
Burmah Oil Company produces about, four-fifths of the total output. 
Very little contribution to our knowledge of deeper horizons in the 
field has been made during the year anil the test well in Block 4S 
remained the deepest veil in Burma, but owing to its mechanical 
condition it lias not. been possible to test the productivity of the 
sands encountered in it. A well in Block t>S reached a depth of 
4,105 ft. without proving the existence of commercial accumula- 
tions of oil. Large volumes of gas have, however, been encountered 
in this well. 

The theoretical and practical expectations based on the observed 
asymmetry of the Yenangyaung structure have been realised and 
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a number of wells completed during the year are yielding production 
on a commercial scale from horizons correlative with the 2,500—2,800 
ft. zones of the field, in an area situated outside and to the east of 
the produotive limits of the shallow sands. 

During the year there were 15 outbreaks of fire. Out of 110 
accidents reported during 1929, only 7 were fatal. The price of 
hand-dug oil at the river bank during the year in question averaged 
about Its. 12-10-0 per 100 viss during the first quarter ol the year. 

The place ol Yenaugyaung is being steadily taken by the Smgu 
field, which, in a few years, will undoubted!} usurp the premier 
position so far held by the older field. Smgu, the greater part of 
wlncn is in the hands oi the Burma h Oil Company, is used to make 
good the deficiencies of Yen.uigyaung in order to maintain supplies 
to the refinery. In 1029, the output ol Smgu loll by some 22 niilbon 
gallons. This decrease in production is due not to any actual decline in 
the potential productivity oi the pro\ed horizons, but to the policy 
oi tfie Burundi Oil Company in taking horn this hold only sufficient 
oil to stabilise their refinery throughput. The restriction of pro- 
duction iroin iliis field has ntlorded llie opportunity lor experi- 
mental work on the control ol pressure ami it may be confidently 
anticipated that i.!ie results achieved will haw; a 1 u reaching and 
beneficial ellcct on (.fie ultimate rei overt iiom the field. lu addi- 
tion to me wells completed and put to production, a large number 
were drilled to horizons situated just above productive sands and 
cemented there. These wells can be drilled into the productive 
sands in a very short time and the total field production sub- 
stantially increased. Many wells are producing from the 3,000 loot 
sand. 

Little contribution lias been made to our knowledge of deeper 
horizons. A well in Block 57N was drilled to a depth of 4,910 ft. 
without obtaining production on a commercial scale below the 3,000 
ft. zono”. Considerable extension in the use of electric power, both 
for drilling and production, was made during the year, and has rend- 
ered possible large economics in the use of gas for fuel. 

Drilling was first started on the Yenangyat field in 1891 by the 
Burma h Oil Company. The expansion was slow up to 1894, but 
rose rapidly to a yield of over 6 million gallons in 1898, and in 1903 
the highest quantity recorded from this field was produced, namely, 
22,665,518 gallons. Subsequent to that year, a decline set in, 
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gradual at first, but severe after 1906. Between 1909 and 1918, 
production averaged a little over 5 million gallons. From 1918, 
onwards the decline was gradual but persistent until 1925, when 
it had sunk to a little more than 1 1 million gallons. Since 1925, 
there lias been a gradual recovery. In 1927, the output wras 
1,841,9-16 gallons. In 1928, the yield rose to 3,072.222 gallons, n 
stride due to increased drilling on the part of tin- Burmali Oil Com- 
pany, and al«o to expansion by the Tndo-Burm.i Petri leum Com- 
pany iu the Lanywa area in the south ; in 1929. thp yield jumped 
to 17,606,935 gallons, due to increased production from Lanywa. 
In the Yenangvat field proper, 11 wells were completed during the 
ve.ar with an a virago production of nearly 20 barrels. One well 
in Block 9 is reported to have yielded an initial production of 200 
barrels per day. A number of deep tests are in progress but none 
had proved accumulations of oil of commercial value at the end of 
the year. 

It has long been recognised that the Lanywa oilfield is struc- 
turally moTc closely related to the Singu than the Yeuangyat struc- 
ture, and in September, 1929 the Lanywa area was notified as pert 
of the Chaulc oilfield. The embankment for the protection of 
the Lanvwa-Sitpin sand bank was completed during the early part 
of the. year and bv the end of the year 12 producing wells had 
been drilled in this field, the total production lor the year amount- 
ing to approximately 15,000,000 gallons, which is stifi included in 
the production ol the Yenangyat field. The drilling of 4 more 
wells was in progress at the end of the year. As remajl ed before 
the striking of remunerative supplies of oil at LaDvwa makes it 
almost certain that the river Irrawaddy covers oil deposits of com- 
mercial size. The question of reaching the sub-fluviatile deposit, 
by tunnelling beneath the river witli chair bers large enough to 
accommodate drilling derricks, is now under coi sideration. 

Of the other Burma fields. Minbu showed a small decrease 
amouutiug to some 300,000 gallons. Some 220 wells were pro- 
ducing. In the Minbu field the. limit of economic spacing was 
reached in the Shwelinban shallow well area. Of the deep test 
wells one has been abandoned, whilst that in Block 13S, encoun- 
tered gas and oil below 2.300 ft. The initial production of oil was 
125 barrels per diem with gas sufficient to supply the fuel require- 
ments of the operations in the Palanvon portion of the field. The 
crude oil produced by this well is of higher grade than is produced 
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by the other known sands in the Minbu field and is, therefore, n 
valuable addition to the resources of this area. The heavy oil 
from Minbu is less profitable to refine than that produced from 
other fields. 

There was a further noticeable improvement in the case of the 
Upper Uhindwin, which again showed an increase, amounting to 
over 487,000 gallons. The Thavetmyo fields, which had shown a 
large decline in 1928, amounting to over 272,000 gallons, showed in 
1929 a small increase of some 19,000 gallons. Of the Thavetmyo 
fields, Venanma has been drilled to the limit of economic sparing 
aud in 1929 showed a decline of approximately 10 per cent, 
of its 192* production. The production of Padaukpin on the other 
hand showed a slight increase, due mainly to two shallow wells 
completed during the first half of the year. Tests are being carried 
out at Minhla. The output from Kyaukpyu remained at. its usual 
low' hwel. ami that of Akvab fell by over 9,000 gallons to 1,98(1 
gallons. In Assam, the Digboi field gave, a somewhat, disappointing 
increase of about 3 million gallons. An eastern extension well was 
started at Hansapung and a deep test of the Digboi field also has been 
begun. Operations at Burragolai have been suspended temporarily. 
In the Surma valley the output from the Badarpur field decreased 
by nearly 7(M),000 gallons, due to natural decline and failure to prove 
new sands or extensions. The number of wells drilled totals (in, but 
results have been disappointing. Drilling difficulties are unusually 
great while the decline in yield is abnormally rapid. A new well 
to test deep horizons was begun, but had not. reached unexplored 
horizons before the end of the year. In the prospecting area of 
Masimpur production fell heavily by some 20,000 gallons to a little 
over 5,000 gallons. Water trouble has been experienced in the 4 
wells drilled, and progress in the fourth well is prevented by caving, 
attempts to control which have not yet been successful. At Patharia 
no oil- was produced fluring the year. The area is being tested by a 
second well which has not yet reached new horizons. 

In the Puiij ,b, the output from th< Khau r field shewed another 
increase, this time amounting to the large figure of nearly 7 million 
gallons, an increase, of nearly 57 per cent. The bulk <.f this oil 
was obtained from the 3,800-foot sand proved in the preceding 
year. 

There was a alight decrease in the imports of keroseue, due to 
decreases in the imports from Persia (10 millions), Sumatra (2 
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millions) and Borneo (12^ millions), not quite balanced by increases 
from Russia (including Georgia), t.lic Straits Settlements, the United 
Statos of America and other countries. Imports from the United 
States of America, which fell from ovor GOJ million gallons in 1927 
to not quite 17 million gallons in 1928, recovered slightly to 23J 
million gallons. The increase, from the. Straits Settlements amounted 
to nearly 9 million gallons. 

The quantity ol fuel oil imported into India during 1929 was, 
as Table 25 will show, ovor II million gallons more than that 
received (luring the previous year, the total imports for the year 
under review being a little under 115 million gallons. Over three- 
quarters of the supply was derived from 1’ersia and the greater 
part of the rest from Borneo. 

The. export of paraffin was again increased to the extent of 
over 11,000 tons more than it was during the previous year (see 
Table 26). 


TaiUiK 23 . — Quantity and value of Petroleum produced in India during 

the years 1928 and 1929. 
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Table 21. — Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the years 

1928 and 1929. 
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Value (£1 = 
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Russia . 

14,169,538 

79,20,133 

591,055 

12,773.4.14 

63.73,603 

490,308 

Georgia . 

20,515,333 

99,73,065 

744,239 

2" 301 «I3 

1.31.93 603 

1,000,983 

Persia 

33,530,023 

1,68,33,736 

1,256,249 

2 ’.321 738 

1.10,18 010 

889,451 

Straits Settlements 
(Including Labuan). 
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43,536 

3.249 

‘.023 *j33 

47,23,376 

352,300 

Sumatra . 
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. 

. . 
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Table 25 — Imports of Fvd Oils 

into Indio (hnhiff the yrars 1928 



and 1929. 
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Persia j 

81,826,205 

1,60,78,127 

1,125,233 

i 

88,735,530 

1,67,17,599 

1,247,582 

Straits Settlements 
(including Labuan). 

4,713,687 
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i 
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22,13,486 
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Borneo . 

14,140,215 
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Other countries 

238,260 
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Table 26. — Exports of Paraffin Wax from India during the years 

1928 and 1929. 




1028. 
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Quantity. 
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Union of South Africa 
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Africa. 

2,789 
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126,353 
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22,21,721 
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United States 
America. 

of 

4,065 

18,49,575 
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7,618 

34,21,060 

255,803 

Australia. 

. 

914 

4,16,778 

31,103 

1,179 

5,45,158 

40,683 

New Zealand. • 

. 

S51 

1,59,705 

11,918 

71 

32,532 

2,428 

Other countries 

• 

8,697 

39,07,581 

296,088 

14,084 

66,34,087 

495,081 

Total 

• 

49,676 

2,31,77,09* 

1,729,633 

M,C0S 

3,10,02,432 

2,313,614 


Ruby, Sapphire and Spinel. 

A severe decline in the output from the Mogok ruby mines of 
Upper Burma in 1924, followed in 1925 by a marked drop in value, 
bore witness to a serious decline in the industry. The Burma 
Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go into liquidation, 
and the mines were offered for sale in September, 1926. The skeleton 
organisation left in charge of the mines, however, made good use 
of its opportunities with the result that the value of the output 
in 1926 exceeded that of the previous year by over a lakh of rupees. 
This encouraging result was effected by a rigorous economy and 
at n extension of a system of co-operation with local miners, and 
was assisted by some good finds of sapphires in the Kyaungdwin 
mine — the only one still worked by European methods. 

During 1927, however, production fell in value by over 1-f lakhs 
of rupees, due mainly to a decrease in the value of the sapphires 
and spinels produced, there having been a slight increase in the 
value of the rubies. During 1928, there was another very large 

D 
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decline in value, amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a severe 
drop in the value of the sapphires produced ; as before, there was 
a slight increase in the value of the rubies. The value of the 1929 
production was slightly above that of 1928, due to a considerable 
increase in the value of the rubies found, largely balanced by another 
large fall in the value of sapphires producod. 

The production of ‘ corundum with sapphire patches ’ in Kashmir 
during 1928 amounted to 1 cwt. only. The production in 1927 
amounted to 11 cwts. and in 1926 to 1*6 cwts. The value in each 
case was not stated. 

Table 27. — Quantity and value of Ruby. Sapphire and Sjnncl pro- 
duced in India during the years 192S and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 


Quantify. 

Value (£1 ■= 

=Bs. 13-4). Quantity. 

Value (£1 

-Its. 13-4). 

Burma 

• • • 

Carat*, 
f 82.010 

(Buhies) 

. - 4,600 

(Sapphire?) 
8,870 
(Spinrlh) 

Bp. 

1,22,181 ; 
| 54,853 

478 

£ Curat*. 

0,118 37,04 0 

(It u hies) 
4,003 2.630 

1 (Sapphires; 

30 ! 3,480 

! (Spinels) 

Its. 

1,70,420 

10,002 

S42 

£ 

12,718 

820 

20 


Total 

40,330 

1,77,5] 2 

15,247 ' 43,660 

1,81,700 

1,1 Ml 


Salt. 


There was a substantial increase in the total output of sail, 
amounting to 193.752 tons, the three chief contributors to the in- 
crease being Aden, Bombay and Sind, and Northern India (146,135 
tons). There was a small increase from Burma. Madras showed a 
decrease of 27,330 tons. 


Table 28 . — Quantity and value of Salt produced in India during 

the years 1928 and 1929. 




1028. 



1920. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 - 

Bs. 13*4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 — 

Be. 13-4). 

Aden 

Bombay and Sind 

Burma 

Owalior (a) . . | 

Madrni . . . j 

Noi them India . . 1 

j 

Tons. 

222,771 

460,873 

21,322 

60 

I 448,638 

! 361,783 

Bp. 

18,00,844 
25,82,690 : 
i 6,17,220 
3,107 

1 26,36,046 i 
| 23,89,079 | 

£ 

139,817 

392,738 

38,699 

232 

396,720 

1 78,289 

Tons. 

240,248 

609,884 

23,826 

21 

421,208 

607,918 

Bh. ! 

17,03,068 j 
29.70,094 
0,41.092 1 
1,031 : 
24,80 220 I 
35,03,670 | 

£ 

127,161 

222,320 

47,843 

77 

185,639 

201,460 

Total . ! 

i 

! (1)1,816,347 

| 99,94, 991 ' 

1 i 

745,895 

(6)1,709.099 

1,13,14,066 | 

1 

844,400 


la) Flmirc* rdutt to ofllrlul yrars ] 928-29 anil 192(1-2(1. 

(6) Kxrlwlrft Uip proil'irtion «f 2 tons In 1928 anil 1 ton in 1920 in Kashmir State. 
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Table 29. — Quantity and value of Rock-salt produced in India during 
the years 1928 and 1929. 




1928. 


l 

1 

1929. 


'Quantity. 

Value (£1-Rs. 13-4). 

| Quantity. 

Value (£1 

-Kg. 13-4). 




Ton®. 

Be. 

£ 

Tons. 

Its. 

£ 

Salt Range . 

. 

. 

X 31,730 

7,83,794 

58,492 

155,393 

10,29,995 

70,865 

Koliat 

. 

. 

3 0,812 

03,270 

4,722 

19,025 


4,707 

Mandl . 

• 

• 

3,811 

91,104 

0,828 

8,284 

1,00,023 

7,464 


Total 

• 

155,353 

9 , 33,564 


178,302 

11 , 93,086 

89,036 


Table 30. — Imports of Sail into India during the years 1928 and 

1929. 




3928. 

\ 

1 

1929. 



Quant it v. 

Value (£1 * 

Kb. 13-4). 

Quantity. | 

Value (£3 = 

Ks.13-4). 

From — 

Tun*. 

Rs. J 

i £ 

1 Tons. 

Rs. 

5 £ 

1 

l 

United Kingdom 

70.238 

22,44,002 

107,403 

72.8C3 

17,55,579 

131,013 

Orrnany . 

02,499 | 

17,05.071 

127,244 

! 60,780 

14,34,758 

107,071 

Spain 

07,979 

17,25,810 

128,792 

! 54,871 

11.07,020 

• 82,614 

Aden and Dependencies 

29] ,1 G7 

49.04,504 

300,012 

220,415 

43,57,903 

, 325,221 

Egypt 

, 112,713 

27,32,158 

203.892 

304,225 

| 21,39,087 

. 159,678 

Tlailan East Africa 

55,505 , 

33,01,020 

97,300 , 

57,030 J 

31,27,072 ! 

84,155 

Other count ricn . . ' 

38.190 j 

8,17,298 

CO, 992 

37,400 j 
l 

7,26,820 , 

54,240 

Total 

i 

014,237 

i 

1,51,33,529 

1,151,755 

1 

i 

607,696 ! 

i 

1,26,49,505 

i 

943,992 


Saltpetre. 

Although statistics of production of saltpetre in India are no 
longer available, the export figures may be aocopted as a fairly 
reliable index to the general state of the industry. Excepting a 
few hundreds of tons required for internal consumption as fertiliser, 
most of the output is exported to foreign countries. The quantity 
exported in 1929 amounted to 91,708 cwts. valued at Rs. 9, Cl, 051 

D 2 
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(£71,720), against 89,570 cwts. valued at Rs. 10,00,034 (£74,629) in 
1928. 

A amount of nitrate of potash is used for agricultural 

purposes on the tea gardens of India. During the war when it 
was impossible to obtain supplies of imported potash, the amount 
of locally produced nitrate utilised in this way reached an appreci- 
able figure. The practice continued and the quantities estimated 
to have been absorbed for fertilising purposes on tea gardens in 
1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928 were 1,000, 1,100, 800, 700, 
500, and 250 tons respectively. In 1929, this figure is estimated 
to have been 300 tons only. The gradual decrease since the year 
1925 is due to the fact that it is found cheaper to employ a mixture 
of imported sulphate of ammonia and muriate of potash. 1 


Table 31. — Distribution of Saltpetre exported from India during the 

years 1928 and 1929. 





1028. j 

1 

1020. 




'Quantity. 

Value (Sl-B-.J 3-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 • 

»l(b. 1 0-4). 

To — 

Cwts. 

Rs. £ 

Cwts. 

Kh. 

£ 


United Kingdom 

10,224 

1 .05.349 

14,578 

20,054 

2,03,854 i 

21,020 

Ceylon .... 

02,630 

(1 04,802 

45,141 

59,711 

5,60,280 1 

42,260 

Straits Settlements (includ- 
ing Labuan). 

2,868 

44,427 

3,216 

2,235 

20,008 j 

2,165 

Mauritius and Dependencies 

6,081 

3 , 14,680 

8,558 

2,544 

50,880 

3,707 

Other countries 

1,704 

40,687 

3,036 

3,164 

21,023 

1 

1,560 

i 

T.tal . j 

80,5' 0 

10,00,024 j 

74,029 ■' 

03,703 

9,61,001 

71,720 


Silver. 


In contrast with the increases in the production of silver from 
the Bawdwin mines of Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 ozs. 
recorded during the previous four years, 1929 was marked by a 
decrease amounting to 124,211 ozs. The output of silver obtained 
as a bye-product from the Kolar gold mines of Mysore decreased 
to the extent of 3,272 ozs. 


• From Information kindly supplied hy Viwf. Shaw, Wallace & Co. 
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Table 32. — Quantity and value of Silver produced in India during 
the years 1928 and 1929. 


— 


1928. 

1 1929. 

i 


Quantity. 

Value (£1-Es. 13'4). Quantity. VaiaO (£1-Es. 13-4). 

1 1 


OZ8. 

B, 

i 

£ OZB. ' Us. 


Burma — 



i 


Northern Shan Stales . 

7,404,728 

1,19,20,055 

890,004 | 7,280.6] 7 1 1,07,31,482 

800,857 

Mysore — 



' 


Kolar 

21,082 

32,916 

.2,450: 17.810 | 26.15 

1 

1,877 

Total 

7,425,8.0 

1 

1,19,58,971 

892, iCO . 7.218.827 1,07,50,687 

1 

802, 734 


Tin. 

A considerable increase in the production of tin-ore in Burm& 
has to be reported for the year under review, d uring which the 
output amounted to 3,784-5 tons valued at Its. 59,97,401 (£447,567), 
against 2,780 tons, valued at Rs. 45,41,201 (£338,895), in the pre- 
ceding year. This increase of 1,004-5 tons is somewhat fictitious, 
as the figures for 1928 did not include 218 tons of low-grade complex 
wolfram-scheelite-cassiterite-ore recovered from the mine dumps of 
Mawchi in the Southern Shan States, and purchased from tributors 
for £4,018. No mill i n g operations were performed, and the percent- 
age composition of the mixed ore was therefore not precisely known. 
The figure for 1929 includes 371-3 tons from Mawchi, «nln nlft t«»d 
to be the proportion of tin-ore in 651-5 tons of concentrates derived 
from mixed wolfram-scheelite-cussiterite-ore ; these concentrates were 
assumed to contain 43 per cent, of wolfram and 57 per cent, of cassi- 
terite. There is no reported output of block tin. 

Imports of unwrought tin decreased slightly from 56,316 cwts. 
valued at Rs. 92,22,619 (£688,255) in 1928 to 55,358 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 80,95,974 (£604,177) in 1929; over 95 per cent, of these im- 
ports came from the Straits Settlements. Wrought tin, to the 
extent of 111 cwts. valued at Rs. 19,366 (£1,445), was also imported 
into India during the year under review. 
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Table 33.— Quantity and value of Tin-ore produced in India during 
the years 1928 and 1929. 


! 

1 

1028. 



1029. 



Quantity. Value (£1 — 

Its. 134). 

Quantity. 1 

Value (£!■= 

Its. 13* i). 


i 

Tons. | 

£ 

Ton.-. 

Ef». 

£ 

Burma — 

1 i 

1 





Amlirrs-t .... 

!) 10,017 j 

815 

40*2 

00,130 : 

4,488 

Mcrgui .... 

1,052 19,05,857 ! 

112.228 

1,184*0 

20,09,782 ' 

119,981 

Southern blian Stale? 

J .. . 

. . 

o71*o 

(n) 

5,88,399 

43,910 

Jill Oy a ■ a • 

j 1,7 12 S«,13,122 

195,158 

2,170*9 

33,11,751 

247,1 15 

That on .... 

| 7 0,303 1 

1 

091 

181 

27,333 

85,0 JO 

Total 

2,780 47,11,201 

G3S,895 

3. 784*5 

59,97,401 

417,567 


( a ) intimated. 





Table 34. — Imports of unwrought Tin ( blocks , ingots. 

bars and slabs) 

into India during the years 1928 

and 1929. 



i 1928. 



1929. 



Quantity. Value (£1 -Its. 124). 

Quant it). j 

Value (£1 « 

-lib. 13*4). 


Cwls. , Its. i 

£ 

Cuts*. 

Its. 

£ 

From — 

1 1 
i 





Unit id Kingdom 

1,231 2,03,410 

15,180 

1,322 

2,08,201 

15,542 

Strait* Settlement 1 - (includ- 
ing Labuan). 

i 04,205 ; 88,85,005 

003,060 

52,902 

77,20,405 

570,598 

Ollier countries 

j 880 j 1,34,107 

1 

10,015 

1,071 

1,01,308 

12,037 

Total 

i 

| 68,318 ( 02,22,619 

1 

€88,255 | 

69.868 

80,05,974 

601,171 


Tungsten. 

During the past three years there has been a fall in the output 
of wolfram from 1,484 tons in 1926 to 622 tons in 1928, the last 
being valued at Hs. 299,849 (£22,354). A. little over 218 tons of 
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low-grade complex wolfram-scheelite-cassitcrite-ore, recovered from 
the mine dumps of Mawchi in tlie Southern Shan States of Burma 
and purchased from tributors for £4,018, have been omitted from 
the figure for 1928, since no milling operations were undertaken 
and the percentage composition of the mixed ore is not precisely 
known. The figure for 1929 includes 280-2 tons from Mawchi, 
calculated to be the proportion of wolfram in 651-5 tons of con- 
centrates (assumed to contain 43 per cent, of wolfram and 57 per 
cent, of cassitcrite) derived from the mixed wolfram-sclieelite-cassi- 
terite-ore. In 1929, the output rose again to 1,348-4 tons valued at 
lis. 15,10,795 (£113,193). 

The output of Tavov recovered from 593 tons in 1928 valued at 
Its. 2,87,852 (£21,481), to 1,010-8 tons in 1929 valued at 
Us. 11,75,240 (£87,704). This increase in the value per ton of the 
production for 1929 is a reflection of a great increase in the market 
price of wolfram per unit, which rose from 14 shillings 6 pence 
per unit at the beginning of 1928 to 19 shillings at the end 
of that year and 33 to 35 shillings at the end of 1929. 


Tajjle 35.— Quantity and value of Tungdcn-oie produced in India 
during the yean 1928 and 1929. 

\ 1028. 1020. 


( , V .line (il - 11-. 13-J) Qu.mtilv. ' Inllir (U-1 !h. K!-4). 


JJiirihtt — 

Ton* . 

lid. 

£ 

Tons 

Its. 

i 

£ 

Jrpigui .... 

29 

11,61)7 

873 

50-4 

21,900 

1,611 

■Southern SL.mi 


•• 


(0)280 2 

3,16,197 

23,622 

Tavoy .... 

593 

2,87,862 

21,481 j 

j 

1,010*8 

| 

11,76,240 

87,704 

Tliaton .... 

■■ 


•• 

7*0 

4,308 

823 

, 

Total 

622 

2,99,549 

22,354 

3,346"* 

15 , 16,795 

113,193 


(a ) Vstlraatcd. 
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Zinc. 

The production of zinc concentrates by the Burma Corporation, 
Limited, in the Northern Shan States, fell from 64,122 tons valued 
at Rs. 74,96,118 (£559,412) in 1928 to 58,435 tons valued at Rs. 
54,80,034 (£408,958) in 1929. The exports during the year under 
review amounted to 67,408 tons valued at Rs. 68,00,930 (£507,532) 
against 76,031 tons valued at Rs. 74,10,889 (£553,051) in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Zircon. 

The output of zircon, a mineral obtained as a concurrent product 
in the collection of ilmenite and monazite in Travaneorc State, 
increased from 855-2 tons valued at £4,267 in 1928 to 1,473 tons 
valued at £10,805 in 1929, in spite of a small decrcaee in the produc- 
tion of ilmenite. 


III.— MINERALS OF GROUP II. 


Agate. 


Alum. 


The agate mines of Rajpipla State, Bombay Presidency, which 
had not been worked since 1917, were the source in 1929 of 
an output of 148-7 cwts. valued at Rs. 8,000 
(£597). 

The output of alum in the Mianwali district, Punjab, amounted to 
only 478 cwts. valued at Rs. 5,525 (£412) in 1928, whilst in 1929 
there was no manufacture owing to the low 
market rate. 

The production of amber in the Myitkyina district, Burma, 
decreased from 29-5 cwts. valued at Rs. 12,020 (£897) in 1928 to 
Amhgf 19-6 cwts. valued at Rs. G,080 (£454) in 1929. 

The production of apatite in the Singhbhum district, Bihar and 
Oris® a, was 805 tons valued at Rs. 14,490 (£1,081) in 1928. In 
. 1929 there was no production from Singhbhum, 

but there was an output in the Trichinoply 
district, Madras, of 22 tons of apatite valued at Rs. 202 (£15). 
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Barytes. 


Bauxite. 


There was an increase in the total production of asbestos which 
amounted to 318*4 tons valued at Rs. 16,160 (£1,206) in 1929, against 
156*5 tons valued at Rs. 21,735 (£1,622) in 
s estes. 1928. 80 tons were produced in the Serai- 

kela state of Bihar and Orissa, 88*4 tons in the Cuddapah district, 
Madras, and 150 tons in the Hassan district of Mysore. The value 
of the asbestos from the Cuddapah district, which is reported as 
being of the first quality, has probably been greatly underestimated. 

Of the total production of 3,750 tons of barytes valued at Rs. 
22,739 (£1,697), 802 tons were produced in the Kumool district, 
Madras, and 2,948 tons in the Alwar state, 
Rajputana. The production in 1928 amounted 
to 3,096 tons valued at Rs. 19,610 (£1,463). 

There was a large decrease in the total production of bauxite, 
which fell from 14,667 tons valued at Rs. 94,253 (£7,034) in 1928 to 
9,041 tons valued at Rs. 72,352 (£5,399) in 
a«« e. 1929. 9,044 tons were produced in the Kaira 

district of Bombay, but there was no production in the Jubbulpore 
district of the Central Provinces. 

In Jaipur State, Rajputana, 40 cwts. of 
beryl were extracted : no value has been re- 
ported. 

The production of native bismuth from the Tavoy district, 
Burma, rose from slightly from 82 lbs. valued at Rs. 267 (£20) in 

D1 1928 to 88 lbs. valued at Rs. 306 (£23) in 1929. 

Bismuth. ' 

Borax is produced from the Puga valley in the Ladakh tahsil 
of Kashmir state. The production amounted to 7*3 cwts. valued 
at Rs. 23 (£1*7) in 1929, against 15 cwts. 
orax * valued at Rs. 22 (£1*6) in 1928. 

The total estimated value of building materials and road-metal 
produced in the year under consideration was Rs. 1,50,21,820 
(£1,121,032). Certain returns supplied in cubic 
and roadSietalI n, * eria,S f e °t have been converted into tons on the basis 
of certain assumed relations between volume 
and weight. The total production of 3,352,442 tons of limestone 
and kankar includes the production of 24,358 tons of dolomite 
produced in the Gangpur state, Bihar and Orissa, mainly for use 
as flux in the iron and steel industry, and 206 tons in the Jaisalmer 
state, Rajputana, used for building purposes (see Table 36). 
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Table 36. — Production of Building Materials 



Granite and 
Gneiss. 

Laterite. 

Lime. 

Limestone am> 
Kankar. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Ton-®. 

Ks. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Assam 


41,158 

28,665 

51,631 

•• 

•• 

60,724 

87,071 

Bengal 

1U0,20G 

73,796 

•• 

•• 

•• 




Jiiliar and Orissa 

251,544 

2,66,282 

3,821 

4,073 



(tf)889,499 

18.41,128 

Bombay 


•• 

5,140 

4,320 


■■ 

224,850 

1,99,188 

Burma 

631,273 

1-1,31,323 

251,123 

3,65,489 



239,709 

4,88 625 

Central India . 

■■ 

■■ 


•• 

21, SCO 

2.23,138 

123,274 

69.150 

Central Provinces . 

30 

133 

2,738 

0,253 


•• 

447,802 

6,09,121 

Delhi 

•• 

•• 


•• 





Gwalior . 



•• 

- 

•• 

•• 

■■ 

■■ 

Kashmir 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 




•• 

Madras 

10,817 

6,760 

73.568 

81,231 

•• 


l8,5f.> 

17,750 

Myborc 

•• 

•• 

6,798 

6,055 

0,714 

1,56,571 

22,268 

36,430 

N.-W. F. Province . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1,061 

780 

Punjab 



•• 

•• 



409,305 

5,25,936 

Uajputana 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 


(6)190,077 

3,03,794 

United Provinces 







(e)718,rS8 

5,80,041 

Total . 

1/24,172 

18,22,464 

374/63 

6,19,052 

3J.5T4 

3,79,709 

3,362, 42 

47,69,314 


(а) Includes 24,358 tons of dolomite. 

(б) Includes 200 tons of dolomite. 

(c) Includes 704,386 tons of kankar used for metalling roads. 
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Mabble. 

Sandstone. 

Slate. 

Tbap. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total Value 
(fl-E*. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

its. 

Tons. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Us. 

Toils. 

Its. 

Tons. 

Us. 

Us. 

£ 



12,885 

30,850 

•• 

■■ 

•• 


251,154 

4,72,008 

6,88,784 

51,402 




•• 

•• 

■■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 


73,790 

5,507 



50,020 

50,788 

48,000 

] ,22,193 

32,005 

2,52,007 

104,006 

2,32,337 

27,75,108 

207,098 



8,000 

14,301) 


•• 

021,311 

8,77,330 

1,147,402 

6,82,740 

17,77,878 

132,677 

• • 


300,554 

6,45,741 

•• 


•• 

•• 

695,879 

10,04,207 

39,38,388 

293,010 

■ • 


5,085 

50,004 




•• 

100 

39 

3,42,631 

25,570 


■■ 

13,000 

15,810 

•• 

•• 

•• 


60,587 

44,342 

6,75,661 

50,423 


• • 


•• 

•• 

•• 


■■ 

37,500 

43,750 

43,750 

3,265 

■ • 


28,815 

40,708 

■■ 


•• 


•• 

•• 

49,798 

3,716 

• • 






•• 


286 

94 

94 

T 

a a 


•• 






167,503 

2,08,176 

3,13,917 

23,427 


• • 


•• 

•• 

1 • 

•• 

•• 

160,150 

2,83,133 

4,82,189 

35,984 


■ ■ 

• 

•• 



*• 


•• 

•• 

780 

56 



•• 

•• 

5,555 

1,30,904 

■■ 


308,095 

1,83,362 

11.46,292 

85,544 

0,801) 

2,19,525 

171,114 

4,34,178 

180 

750 

■■ 

•• 

14,427 

21,105 

9.82,412 

73,314 



10,398 

47,120 

327 

1,203 



024,614 

11,01,882 

17,30,342 

129,130 

0,890 

2 , 19 . 52 S 

688,619 

13 , 50,604 



608,846 

11 , 29,337 

3,721,882 

45 , 80,296 

1,50.21,820 

1 , 121,032 
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There was an increase in the recorded production oi clays, which 
rose from 185,576 tons valued at Rs. 4,24,180 (£31,655) in 1928 
c to 363,828 tons valued at Rs. 5,44,524 (£40,636). 

The major portion of this increase is from the 
Central Provinces, Mysore and the Punjab. 


Table 37. — Production of Clays in India during the year 1929. 


— 

1929. 

Quantity. 

Value (£l«=Rs. 13*4). 





Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Bengal . 

• 



35,964 

73,177 

5,461 

Bihar and Orissa 

• 



27,131 

2,67,203 

19,941 

Burma . 

• 

a a 

a 

28,026 

38,009 

2,836 

Central India . 

a 

• • 

a 

938 

3,126 

233 

Central Provinces 

a 

• • 

• 

119,227 

54,428 

4,062 

Delhi . 

a 

a a 

a 

2,310 

1,560 

116 

Gwalior . 

a 

a a 

• 

445 

3,185 

238 

Madras . 

a 

a a 

a 

20,106 

2,058 

153 

Mysore • 

a 

a a 


88,219 

95,138 

7,100 

Punjab • 

a 

a a 


39,079 

5,088 

380 

Rajputana 

a 

a a 


2,383 

1,552 

116 



Total 

• 

363,828 

,1.44,524 

40,630 


Corundum. 


The production of sulphate of iron in Ladakh, Kashmir State, 
fell from 3*3 cwts. valued at Rs. 6 (£0*4) in 
Copperas. 1928 to nil in 1929. 

The production of corundum in the Salem district, Madras, 
amounted to 34 tons valued at Rs. 4,080 (£304). There was no 
production reported from the Bhandara dis- 
trict of the Central Provinces. (See also under 
‘ Ruby, Sapphire and Spinel ’). 

The reported production of Fuller’s earth rose from 3,394 tons 
in 1928 to 24,874 tons in 1929. Hyderabad (Sind) was re- 
sponsible for a large increase, amounting to 
22,611 tons, from nothing, set off by a fall 
from 1,836 tons to nothing from Bikaner. 


Fuller's Earth. 
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Table 38. — Quantity and value of Fuller's Earth produced in India 
during the years 1928 and 1929. 




1028. 

1029. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 bRs. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£l»Rs. 13*4). 



Tons. 

RS. 

£ 

Tons. 

RS. 

£ 

Bombay — 








Hyderabad (Sind) 

- 

• • 

■ • 

.. 

22,611 

7,066 

527 

Central Provinces — 








Jubbulpore 

. 

76 

374 

28 

63 

309 

23 

Mysore 

. 

457 

550 

42 

605 

(«) 

• • 

Bajputana — 








Bikaner State . 

. 

1,836 

11,020 

822 

. • 

.. 

.. 

Jaipur State 

• 

-- 

.. 

.. 

85 

500 

38 

Jafsalmer State . 

. 

25 

351 

20 

20 

810 

23 

Jodhpur State . 

• 

1.000 

12,500 

034 

1,400 

17,500 

1,800 

Total 

• 

3,304 

24,813 

1,852 

24,874 

25,685 

1,917 


(a) Not -available. 


There was no production of garnet sand during the year, against 
480 tons valued at Rs. 1,200 (£90) in 1928, reported from the Tinne- 

„ J vellv district, Madras. 

Garnet. 

There was an output of 39 tons of graphite valued at Rs. 1,163 
Grap hi te (£87) in Ajmer-Merwara, Rajputana. 

There was a small fall in the output of gypsum from 59,050 
tons valued at Rs. 1,46,322 (£10,919) in 1928 to 52,726 tons valued 

sum at Rfi ' 1 ’ 17 > 702 ( £8 > 784 ) in 1929 - The effect 

yp * of gypsum in small quantities upon crops — a 

common application is 2 mounds to the acre— is said to be remarkable 
and its usefulness to the monsoon crops of southern Bihar has 
been experimentally demonstrated. 1 The Department of Agricul- 
ture, Bihar and Orissa, is importing annually increasing amounts of 
gypsum from Jamsar in Bikaner. The experimental work may. 


1 D. Clous ton. Review of Agricultural Operations in India, 1024. 
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therefore, ultimately result in a demand from agricultural districts 
for gypsum. 


Table 39 . — Quantity and value of Gypsum produced in India during 
the years 1928 and 1929. 





1028. 

1929. 


Quantity. 

Value (£1 -Bo. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

=■ Its. 13*4). 




Tons. 

Bfl. 

£ 

Tons. 

RB. 

£ 

Baroda State 

. 

. 

257 

f 1,531 

114 

. . 

m m 

.. 

Kashmir State 

• 

• 

82 

86 

0 

40 

50 

4 

Madras — 









Trlchinopoly 

• 

. 

• • 

• • 

o • 

23 

248 

18 

Punjab— 









Jbeliim . 

- 

. 

17,971 

28,848 

2,153 

16,103 

23,364 

1,744 

Rajputana — 









Jllkancr State . 

m 

. 

25,507 

74,873 

5,588 

21,816 

54,380 

4,058 

JaUtalmer State . 

• 

. 

143 

859 

64 

145 

860 

04 

Jodhpur State . 

• 

• 


40,125 

2,904 

14.500 

38,800 

2,890 


Total 

• 

50.C50 

1,4G,322 

30,019 

\ 

52,726 

1,17,702 

8,784 


The production of kyunitc amounted to 3,(118 tons valued at 
Rs. 24,077 (£1,797) of which 3,518 tons were produced from the 
Lapse Hill mines in Kharsawan State and 100 
fo^wteSST* ‘ tons from Mr. K. O. Murray’s Ghagidih mines 
in the Singhbhum district, Bihar and Orissa. 
The production of quartzite, including quartz-kyanitc-schist amounted 
to 27,527 tons valued at Rs. 72,446 (£5,406). There was no production 
ot quartz-mica-schist. The total production of kyanitc and 
quartzite amounted to 31,145 tons valued at Rs. 96,523 (£7,203) in 
1929 against 31,425 tons valued at Rs. 85,226 (£6,360) in 1928. 

There was a further increase in the production of ochre, which 
amounted to 7,362 tons valued at Rs. 54,877 (£4,095) in 1929 against 
6,153 tons valued at Rs. 52,975 (£3,953) in 
1928. This increase is chiefly due to an in- 
creased total output of 3,634 tons from the Panna state in Central 
India. 
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Tarle 40. — Quantity and. value of Ochre “produced in India, during 

the years 1928 and 1929. 


— 

1928. 

1929. 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 = 

:Rs. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£l«Rs. 13-4). 


Tons. 

Rs. 

£ 

Tons. 

RS. 

£ 

Central India 

3,499 

20,878 

2,000 

4,954 

35,703 

2,071 

Central Province* . 

847 

7,015 

591 

1,185 

0,743 

503 

Gwalior .... 

817 

10,252 

705 

521 

0,125 

457 

Madras .... 

323 

4,500 

330 

325 

4,500 

33G 

Rnjputana .... 

317 

088 

51 

377 

1,714 

128 

P lifted Provinces . . 

348 

2,742 

204 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Total 

6,153 

52,073 

3,953 

7,362 

54,377 

4,095 


There was an output of 294 tons of pyrite in Patiala State, 
Punjab, in 1929, obtained in the course, of prospecting operations. 
Pyrite The value has not been reported. 

The figures of production of serpentine hi the Skardu tahsil, 
Kashmir State, amounting to 1-8 tons valued at Rs. 75 (£0) reported 
„ for 1929, arc identical with those for 1928. 

A production of 14-7 tons of soda valued at Rs. 533 (£40) was 
reported from the Ladakh tahsil, Kashmir State. The output for 
Soda the previous year was 11 tons valued at Rs. 533 

(£40). Salt, consisting for the greater part of 
sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate and sodium chloride, used to 
be obtained by evaporation from the waters of the Lonar lake, 
in the Buldana district of Berar, in the Central Provinces. It was 
known under the general name of trona or urao, for which there is 
no suitable equivalent in English. The total amount of trona 
extracted in 1926 was 100 tons, the value of which was estimated at 
3,000 (£224) ; there was no subsequent production, as the company 
working tho concession has gone into liquidation. There was a 
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production of 2*2 tons of crude soda ( rasi ) valued at Rs. 60 (£4) in 
Datia State, Central India, in the year under review. 

There was an increase in the production of steatite, which rose 
from 5,539 tons valued at Rs. 1,30,070 (£9,706) in 1928 to 7,217 tons 
Steatite valued at Rs. 2,76,483 (£20,633) in 1929. The 

major portion of this large increase in value 
is due to the largely enhanced value of the output of Jaipur State, 
Rajputana. 


Table 41. — Quantify and value of Steatite produced in India during 

the years 102S and 1929. 



j 1928. 

1929. 

. 

Quantity. 

Value (£l=Rs. 13-4). 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

= B s. 13-4). 


Tons. 

B8. 

£ 

Tons. 

RS. 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 







MayurbhanJ 

80 

7,300 

545 

72 

7,000 

522 

Seraikela .... 

15 

810 

63 

13 

720 

54 

Singhbhum 

346 

7,706 

575 

349 

11,491 

85b 

Central India— 







Bijawar State . • 

162 

0,600 

493 

110 

4,500 

336 

Central Provinces— 

i 






Jnbbulpore 

1,284 

23,281 

1,737 

1,541 

24,506 

1,829 

Madras— 

! 






Nellore .... 

49 

2,331 

174 

17 

176 

13 

Salem 

164 

6,940 

518 

253 

6,005 

448 

Mysore 

86 

204 

20 

60 

300 

22 

Rajputana— " 







Jaipur State 

3,228 

65,849 

4,912 

4,400 

2,06,000 

15,373 

United Provinee*— 







Hamirpor 

119 

8,620 

044 

412 

15,785 

1,178 

Jhansl .... 

4 

330 

25 



•• 

Total 

5.539 

1,30,070 

0,706 

mm 

0,76,483 

20,633 
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IV.— MINERAL CONCESSIONS GRANTED. 

Table 42. — Statement of Mineral Concessions granted during the year 1929. 

AJMER-MERWARA. 


District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Ajmer 

(1) S. Dlilraj Lai 
Porshetam, Nasira- 
bad. 

Mica . 

P. L. 

( Renewal) 

3-04 

4th January 
1020. 

Up to 81st 
March 
1020. 

Do. 

(2) Do. 

Do. . 

P. L. 

0-40 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(3) L. Plto" Xuraui . 

Graphite . 

P. L. 

2000 

16th February 
1020. 

lyear. 

Do. 

(4) Messrs Abdul 

Cham & Co. 

Mica . 

P. L. 

2-80 

18th March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(5) Mr.Xa*s>nntan)iD. 
Contractor. 

Mica, beryl and 
iicquaninrme. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

200 

22nd March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(fl) L. Co\erdhan Lai 
itatln. 

Mica . 

P.L. 

0-78 

20th April 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(7) Messrs. Radha 

Kisben Kanahiyn 

Lai. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

7-70 

31st May 

1020. 

Do. 

Do, 

(8) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

1-12 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(0) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

0-72 

25th June 

1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(101 Messrs. Abdul 

Gham & Co. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

5-70 

13 tli July 

1920 

Do 

Do. 

(11) Do. 

Do. . 

P. L. 

1-30 

2nd October 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(12) Mr. Nassarwanji 
D. Contractor. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

400 

7th Novem- 
ber 1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(13) F. Kislicn Lai 
Contractor. 

Do. . 

V. L. 

(Renewal). 

3-88 

2nd Decem- 
ber 1020. 

Do 

Beawar 

(14) L. Prag Narain . 

Do. . 

P.L. 

8-20 

10th April 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(15) Do. . j 

Do. . 

P.L. 

104 

28th March 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. . 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

6-50 

17th August 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(17) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

164 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

(18) Mr. Mohamcd 

Fa ail. 

Do. . 

M.L. 

3-8 

3rd August 
1020 

10 yean. 


1\ L. « Prospecting License . M. L. m Mining Lease. 


£ 
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ASSAM. 


District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Cachar 

(10) The Bunnah OU 
( Company, Limited. 

Natural petroleum. 

1*. L. 

2,000 8 

1st June 1929 

2 years. 

Do. . 

(20) 

Do. 

Mineral oil . 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

1,088-0 

3rd Decem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Khasl and 
J a i d tl a 
Hills. 

(21) The Ehaala Silll 
manlte Co., Ltd. 

SllUmanltc . 

P. L. 

610*0 

0th January 
1929. 

llo. 

Do. . 

(22) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

6400 

Do. 

Do. 

Laic him pur . 

(28) Assam Oil Co., 
Ltd. 

Mineral oil . 

1* L. 

5,120 0 

30th March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(24) 

Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

3,Wto-*l 

12th May 

1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

<2S) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

9,79*2 0 

Hth October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(28) 

Do. 

Coal . 

P. L. 

3,616-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(27) 

Do. 

Mineral oil . 

P.L. 

1,7920 

26th July 

1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(28) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L 

Wif» 6 

2nd Ma> 1020 

2 year*. 

Do. 

(20) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L 

1,491 2 

7tli April 

1028. 

Do 

Da 

(80) 

Do. 

Do. . 

P. L. 

7200 

20th April 

1928. 

Do. 

Da . | 

(81) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,281) U 

7th April 

1928 

Do 

Manipur 

(82) G. 0. Mansukhanl 

| Copper 

P. L. 

l.uo-n 

22nd August 
1929. 

1 >ear. 

Sadlya Fron- 
tier Tract. 

(83) Assam OU Co , 
Ltd. 

Oil . 

P.L. 

2,2400 

19th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

2 years. 

Slbaagar 

(84)^ The^Burmah Oil 

Mineral oil . 

P. L. 

3,486-0 

26th April 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(88) 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

0,656-0 

10th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Bylhot 

(86) 

Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

8,136-0 

8rd May 1929 

Do. 

Da 

(87) 

Da 

Do. . 

P.L. 

8,161*0 

3rd Septem- 
ber 1029. 

Do. 

Da 

(88) 

Do. 

Da 

P.L. 

9,305*0 

1st October 
1929. 

Do. 


BALUCHISTAN. 


SIM . 

. (89) TL B. B. D. Patel Coal and ooal M.L. 

80 

1st January 

80 yean. 


dust. 


1929. 



ic. l. - Mirim urn. 
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BENGAL. 





Nature 


Date or 


District. 

U rant cc. 

Mineral. 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

commence. 

ment. 

Term. 

Chittagong . 

(40) The Burinah Oil 
Co., Ltd. 

Natural petroleum 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

4,000 

Oth March 
1020. 

1 year. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Align! 

(41) Jlahi Diliakor 

Patnaik. 

Did o* lire . 

Sanial Par* 
ganas. 

(42) Dahl Jhim^war 
Munviui Durji 

( Okll . 

Do 

(43) Jlalm Dmoilr 

Delian De. 

Do 

Do. 

(44) Do. 

Do . 

Do. 

(4.1) Dahi J la inn Ji.nn 
Murwan. 

Do. . 

Do. 

(40) Do. 

Do. . 

Do. 

(47) Do. 

Do. . 

Dh 

(48) Do. 

Do. . 

Do 

(40) lUlm If n mi i*kli 

Da*. Himal Miigk*. 

Do. 

Suiglihliiini . 

(10 1 K.i l*u Dwaika D.i*» 
Agarwnhi 

Iron-ore and 

manganese. 

Do 

(51) Dal in XmendlH 
Vat li Kumar 

Chromite . 

ilo. . 

(52) Piabn Minis? i I„il 
Marwnri 

Do. 

Du. 

(53) Messrs, Vwniji 

Pm-irsi .V l'o 

Iron-ore and 

maiuMnc'i'. 

Do. 

(54) llaliii Indrn Singh 

Do. 

Do. . 

(55) Dalai Dhanji 

Kuinarji. 

Chromite . 

Do. . 

1.10) Da l*u Mangi Lal 
Marwnri. 

Manganese . 

Do. 

(57) Dalm Ilira Dal 
Marwari. 

Mangane.se and 
iron-ore. 

Do. . 

(.18) Ikihi Dhanji 

Kninai ii. 

Do. * . 

Do. . 

(BW) Me^js. Visanii 
Umars! Ar Co. 

Manganese . 

Do. 

(60) Do. 

Iron-ore 

Do. . 

(01) Dahu Dwarkadas 

A gar wall a. 

i 

Manganese . 


P. L. - Protesting License . 


P. L. 

(>40'00 

1st January 
1020. 

1 year. 

y. l. 

5 00 

1st A pul 1929 

Do. 

M. J.. 

2-15 

Do. 

2 years. 

M. J.. 

1-00 

Do. 

Do. 

M. Jj. 

D90 

Do. 

Do. 

M. L. 

5-00 

Do. 

Do. 

M. L. 

o-aii 

Do. 

Do. 

M. J.. 

504 

Do. 

l)o. 

M. L. 

5-00 

Du. , 

Do. 

P. L. 

610 65 

2nd February 
1929. 

1 year. 

M. L. 

306-30 

Lease not yet 
exoi-iitcd. 

10 >cars. 

M. L. 

216-00 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

665-60 

24th June 

1029. 

1 year. 

P. L. 

] .032-80 

3rd July 1929 

Do. 

P. L 

640-00 

26th June 
1929. 

Do. 

P. L. 

223-40 

24th June 

1020. 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,612-80 

20th Decem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

P. L. 

337-60 

26th June 

1920. 

Do. 

M. L. 

40-00 

15th June 

1029. 

I|. 

HI 

M. L. 

27-25 

5th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

TJpto29t.ii 
Aug u s t 
1087. 

M. L. 

208-76 

Do. . 

1 

10 years. 


M. L. - Mining Lease . 

2 2 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

ot 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

SIngbbhum . 

(62) Babu Dwarkadas 
Agtrwala. 

Manganese and 
iron-ore. 

M. L. 

960-00 

5th September 
1029. 

20 jearn. 

Do. 

(63) Babu Xarendra 
Nath Kumar. 

Chromite . 

P. L. 

1,326-32 

5th Novem- 
ber 1029. 

1 juar. 

Do. . 

(64) Babu Charu Chan- 
dra Mlttra. 

Manganese 

P. L 

309-80 

Du. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(65) Messrs. Tata Iron 
dr Steel Co., Ltd. 

(In omit o . 

M. L. 

270-90 

L< use not yet 
executed. 

30 j e ar>. 

Do. . 

(66) Babu Hiia Lai 
Marwarl. 

Iron-ore and inan- 
sanese. 

M. L. 

120 71 

4th Sept em- 
ber 1929. 

10 veins. 

Do. . 

(67) Messrs. Tata Iron 
& Steel Co., Ltd. 

Iron-ore 

M. 1. 

237 23 

Lca-e not >rt 
exet uted 

1 

Up to 31ht 
Deet in- 
ber 1931. 

Do. 

(68) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

1 ,491 20 

Ln en-t* not 

5 el e\ei u- 
tid. 

1 ytnr. 

Do. . 

(69) Babu Arjun Ladlia 

Iron-ore and man- 
ganese. 

M. L. 

441-50 

7th l)i (i-m- 
bi-l 1929. 

10 > curs. 

Do. . 

(70) Babu Mansi Lai 
llungta. 

Do. 

M. I.. 

619 76 

Not ‘•t.ited . 

Du. 

Do. . 

(71) Mr. S. S. Guzdar. 

i 

All mmerai-i ex- 
cept imn-nie 
and mica. 

P. L 

546-00 

Lihiim nol 
vet ext tu- 
| ted. 

1 year. 


BOMBAY. 


Belgaum 

(72) Mr. A . N. Peston 
Jam is. 

liuuxite 

P. L. 

60-0 

Cth Novem- 
ber 1929. 

4 month 
and 23 
days. 

Kanaia 

(73) The Kanara Min- 
ing Syndicate, Bom- 
bay. 

Manganese . 

P. L. 

1 .708-4 

19th June 

1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(74) Mr. E. II. Rush ton 

Do. 

P. L. 

642-0 

8th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Ratnagiri . 

(75) Messrs. Oakley 
Duncan A Co., Ltd., 
Bangalore. 

Chromite . 

P. L. 

1,280-0 

30th January 
1029. 

Do. 



BURMA. 




Akyab 

1 (76) Messrs. Indo- 

Burma Petroleum 
Co., Ltd. 

Natural petroleum 
(Including na- 
tural gas). 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

1,177-6 

l llth March 

1 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

177) Messrs. Burmah 
Oil Co„ Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 
(Renewal) 

5,056-0 

0ih May 1929 

Do. 

Do 

(78) Do. . ! 

j Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

4,352-0 

Do. 

Do. 


p. L. — Prospecting License. M. L. — Mining Lease . 
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BURMA— contd. 


District. 

Grantee. 


BH 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Akyab 

Do. 

(70) Mee*n. Burmah 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

(80) Do. 

Nntvral petroleum 
(Including natur- 
algu). 

Do. 

r. l. 

(Hi new ali. 

1* L. 

(Renewal) 

4,480-0 

1,280-0 

28th July 

1020. 

2nd Novem- 
ber 1028. 

lyear. 

Do. 

Do. 

(81 ) Me-srs*. Indo- 

J tiirniri Petroleum 
l'o.. Ltd. 

Do. 


1*. L. 

(Renewal). 

5,440-0 

16th Febru- 
ary 1028. 

Do. 

Do. 

(82) Mes*r*. Burmah 
Oil Co , Lid. 

Do 


J J . L. 

(Renewal). 

G33-G 

30th July 

1020. 

Do. 

Amherst 

(8j) Mr. V. Pnlmgren. 

All minerals 
irjit oil. 

ex- 

P. L. 

1,120-08 

8th October 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(81) Mr. A. C. Jw-wa . 

Do. 


P. L. 

1,254-4 

5th March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(8r>) Mau ns lia llwa . 

Do. 


P. L. 

640-0 

7th March 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(rtli > Messrs. The 

Burma Mining Coi- 
poraMnn. Lid. 

Do. 

• 

P L. 

1,020-6 

7th August 
1029. 

Do. 

Do 

(87) Mi. .1. A. Angus . 

Do. 

• 

1* L. 

2 .560-0 

13th Novem- 
ber 1029. 

Do. 

Low <*r ( 'liiml- 

vrm. 

(8M Ml ss,s. Tiulo 

Bui mu Petroleum 
< *».. Lid. 

Natural js-tioh am 
(unhiding na> 

1 ura 1 >. 

P L. 

( K< new alt. 

;» 760-0 

5tli July 1028 

Do. 

Do , 

(80) Do. 

Do. 


P. L. 

(Renewal) 

5,708-4 

24th Septem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

Do. 

(lift) Do. 

Do. 

• 

P L. 

(Renew al). 

1.000-0 

22nd Septem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

I)o. 

(01) Do. 

Do 


P. L. 

( Rent wait. 

10,200 0 

30tli July 

1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(92) Do. 

Do. 


P L. 

(Renewal). 

5.760-0 

5th July 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(03) Do. 

Do. 


P. L. 

(Renewal). 

5 798-4 

24th Septem- 
ber 1920. 

Do. 

l)o. 

(01) Messrs, Burmah 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do 


r. l. 

(Renewal) 

2,500-0 

12tli Novem- 
ber 1028. 

Di». 

Do. . 

(05) Do. 

Do. 


P. L. 

(Renewal). 

320-0 

5th August 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. , 

(oil) Mr. Lawrence 

Dawson. 

Do. 


P. L. 

(Renewal). 

1,196 8 

5th February 
1929. 

Do. 

Mngwo 

(07) Messrs. British 
Burma Petroleum 
Co., Ltd. 

Do. 


P. L. 

5,440-0 

1st April 1929 

2 years. 

Do. 

(OS) Mr. A. Ralunan . 

Do. 


T.L. 

1,280-0 

22nd July 
1020. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(00) Messrs. Burmah Oil 
t‘o.. Ltd. 

Do. 


P . 

010 0 

2nd Septem- 
ber 1920. 

Do. 


p. L. - Prospecting License . M. L. - AI ininn Lea*c. 
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Nature 



. 

Date of j 


District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

of 


Area in acres. 

oommenee- . 

Terui. 




grant. 



ment. 


Magwe 

(KJO) Messrs. Burmah 

Natural petroleum 

1\ I.. 


3200 

8th Decern- 

lyear. 

Oil Go., Ltd. 

(including natural 
gM). 

Do. 




1st 1920. 


Do. 

(101) U. Thu Daw 

1\ L. 


1 .000-0 

13th October 

Do. 







1029. 


Meiktila . 

(102) Mr. .1. W. Hu van 

All mineral' other 

1\ L. 


1,318*4 

41 li Afirll 

Do. 


than natural 
petroleum. 



1929. 




i)o. 

<103) Do. 

All mineral' ex- 

P 1 


358 4 

l't April 

Do. 


eept precimH 
stone. 




1929. 



Do. 

(104) Do. 

\ll minerals* other 

y. i.. 


473-6 

Itli June 

Do. 


tlian liiiueral 
oil. 




1929. 



Mergul 

(105) Mb Kyin Mya 

Tin and alhed 

P. L. 


6016 

27th March 

Do. 

and Ma Lin. 

minerals except 
mineral oil. 




1929. 



Do. 

(106) Messrs. Tavoy 

Do. 

P. L. 


102-0 

7th January 

Do. 


Tin Dredging Cot- 
poration, Ltd. 





1929. 


Do. 

(107) Mr. Eu Uuan 

Tin-ore 

P.L. 


211-2 

61 h August 
1929. 

Do. 


Kyin. 






Do. 

(108) Messrs. Burma 
Alluvtala Synduate, 
Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 


179 2 

21st January 

Do. 





1929. 


Do. 

(100) Mr. E. B. Milne. 

Do. 

P. L. 


25 -ft 

31st Jauuary 

Do. 





1929. 


Do. 

(110) Mr. A. J. Beale. 

Do. 

P L. 


2,048 0 

22nd June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(Ill) Mr. J. I. Milne . 

Do. . 

J*. L. 


1,126 4 

14 th June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. ■ 

(112) Do 

Do. 

P. L. 


480-0 

-25th March 
1929. 

Do 

Do. 

(113) Messrs. Burma 
Allu vials Syndicate, 
Ltd. 

Do. . 

P.L. 


416*0 

Cth May 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(114) Mr. n. N. Wil- 

Tin and allied 

P.L. 


198*4 

2nd February 

l)o. 

kins. 

minerals except 
mineral oil. 




1929. 



Do. 

(115) U. Shwe Yun . 

Tin . 

P. L. 


100-0 

3rd January 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(116) S. H. Harman . 

Tin-stone and 

P.L. 


480-0 

20th August | 

Do. 

allied minerals. 




1929. 


Do. 

(117) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 


192-0 

30th January 
1020. 

Do. 

. , 

(118) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 


441-0 

Do. . ‘ 

Do. 

Do. 

(110) Mr. Md. Hanlff . 

Tin-ore and other 

P. L. 


409-2 

10th January i 

Do. 


alhed metals. 




1020. 


Do. 

| (120) Mr. K. El. Milne. 

Tin-ore 

P.L. 


168-6 

28th February ( 
1020. { 

Do. 


P. L. « Protptting Uemm. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 


Area fn acres. 

T 

Date of 
commence- i 
ment. 

Term, 

Mergul 

(121) Mr. Edward 

Healey. 

Tin and gold 


I 

2,647-2 

16th April 
1929. 

lyear- 

Do. 

(122) Mr. Tan Sine 
Shin. 

All minerals ex- 
cept oil. 


I 

83-2 

14th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(123) Mr. A. S. Maho- 
med. 

Tin-ore and other 
allied metals. 

| 

1 

320-0 

Do. • 

Do. 

Do. 

(124) Mr. K. It. Milne. 

' Tin . 

F. L. 


1920 

31st May 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(12ft) Mr. Tan Boon 
Hein. 

Do.. . . 

P.L. 


1280 

9th Decem- 
ber 1929- 

Do. 

Do. 

(126) Do. 

! Do. . 

1 

P. L. 


460-8 

9th July 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(127) Messrs. Wightman! All minerals other 
A Co. (of Rangoon), ■ than petroleum 
Ltd. and precious 

stones. 

P.L. 


384-0 

14th June 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(128) Mr. Tan Sine 
Shin. 

' Tin and allied 
minerals. 

P.L. 


400-8 

26th June 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(129) Messrs Malayan 
and General Trust, 
Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 


1,900-8 

24th August 
1929. 

Do. 

1 

Do. 

(130) Dr. John Mor- 
row Campbell. 

All minerals ex- 
cept oil. 

P.L. 


2,060-8 

18th May 
1929. 

DO. 

Do. . 

(131) Messrs. Austral 
Malay Tin, Ltd. 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

P. L. 


1,164-8 

30th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(132) Messrs. Burma 
Alluvial* Syndicate, 
Ltd. 

Tin-ore and other 
metalliferous mi- 
nerals. 

P.L. 


134-4 

24th July 

1921) 

Do. 

i 

Do. 

(133) Dr. San Mue . 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

P. L. 


217-6 

8th July 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(134) Dr. John Mor- 
row Campbell. 

i All minerals ex- 
cept oil. 

P. L. 


7f~8 

17tli May 

1929. 

j Do. 

i 

Do. 

(136) Mr. E. Ahmed . 

Tin-ore and other 
allied minerals. 

P. I. 


384-0 

12th Septem- 
ber 1929. j 

| Do. 

Do. 

(136) Mr. I). B. Jubb. 

Tin-ore 

P.L. 


266-0 

6th August ! 
1929. | 

! Do. 

! 

Do. 

(187) Mr. Tan ElkKun 

Do. 

P.L. 


467-2 

25th June , 
1929. | 

Do. 

Do. 

(138) Mr. M. K. Max- 
well Lefroy. 

All minerals ex- 
cept oil and pre- 
cious Stones. 

P.L. 


403-2 

6th October! 
1929. | 

Do. 

Do. 

(139) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 


102-4 

26th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(140) Maung San Dun 

Tin . 

i 

P. L. 


128-0 

24th July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(141) Mr. B. B. Jubb. 

' Do. . 

P. L. 

• 

362-0 

5tl; August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(142) Mr. S. H. Har- 
mau. 

All minerals ex- 
cept oil. 

i 

P.L. 

mm 

3A4-8 

26th October 
1929. 

Do. 


P. L. « PmpetHng Li enus. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Mogul 

(143) Mr. A. C. Martin 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

■ 

684 8 

16th No\ em- 
ber 1929. 

1 yenr. 

Do. 

(144) Mr. Khoo Tun 
13yan. 

Cassiterite, wol- 
fram and allied 
minerals. 

H 

39G 8 

30th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(145) Mr. Eng Tain 
Leong. 

Tin-ore 

iiii 

| 

2Gth October 
1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(146) Mr. F. L. Watts 

Do. 

V. L. 

352 0 

9th Noa em- 
ber 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(147) Mr. Maung Kyin 
Bu. 

Do 


32l> *4 

30th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(148) Mr. W. C. Toms . 

Do. 

wm 

22S 0 

9th Deecmbcr 
1929 

Du. 

Do. 

(149) Mr KweeYa . 

Do. 


435 2 

2M Dceem- 
hei 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(150) Mr. Khoo Tun 
By.m. 

Tin and allied 
mineral*. 

Y L. 

343 G 

lOth N num- 
ber 1929 

Do 

Do. 

(151) Mr. C. Ah Yaw . 

Tin, wolfrnm and 
other allied 

metals. 

r.i 

454-4 

30th Deiem- 
bi r 1929 

Do 

Do. 

(152) Mr. B. C. V. 
Campbell. 

Do. 

1*. L 

1,824-0 

21*4 l»ei em- 
ber 1929 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

(163) Mr. Urn S'lain . 

(154) Messrs The Con- 
solidated Tin Mines 
of Burma, Ltd. 

Tin and wolfram. 

Cassiterite . 

M. L 

M. L. 

3 90 4 

857 (» 

22 lid Maj 

1929 

M April 1929 

30 jenru. 

Do. 

Do. 

(156) Mr. E. Ahmed . 

All minerals ex- 
cept natural 

petroleum and 
natural gas. 

M. L. 

832-0 

lxt March 

1029. 

I p to th< 
7th Aug 
ust 1945 

Do. 

(166) Mr. A. H. Noyes 

1 Tin and allied 
minerals. 

M.L. 

371-2 

1st May 1929 

16 ycarF. 

Do. 

(157) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

83-2 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(168) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

204-8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(159) Dr. Henry E. 
Wells. 

Do. 

M.L. 

294-4 

15th May 
1929. 

30 years. 

Do. 

J160) Do. 

Do. 

M. L. 

606-0 

lRt May 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(161) Mr. Ma Tin 

Do. 

M.L. 

544-0 

16th June 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(162) Mr. J. I. Milne . 

Tin-ore 

M.L. 

460-8 

1st May 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(163) Mr. Ah Khoon . 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

M.L. 

192 0 

1st April 1020 

Do. 

Do. 

(164) Mr. Joo Seng . 

Do. 

M.L. 

742-4 

10th June 
1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(165) Mr. A. Axis 

Do. 

M. L. 

134 4 

1st Mnrrh 
1020. 

Do. 


P. L. - Prospecting License. M. L. -* Mining Least. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 



Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Mergui 

(100) Maung To 

Tin-ore 

M. L. 

256-0 

16th May 

1920. 

30 years. 

l)o. 

(107) Mr. M. A. Koor- 
diu. 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

M.L. 

640-0 

15th Septem- 
ber 1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(10S) Mr. G. H. Hand. 

Do. 

M.L. 

198-4 

lBt June 

1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(100) Mr. I\ L. Watts. 

Tin-ore 

M.L. 

230-4 

15th Febru- 
ary 1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(170) Mr. G. 11. Hand 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

M.L. 

140-8 

1st June 

1029. 

Do. 

Do 

(171) Major J. W. 
Ncwbcr>. 

Do. 

M. L. 

102-4 

16th May 

1920. 

20 years. 

Do. 

(172) Mr. Yoo Sain 
Guam 

Tin and allied 
minerals ex- 
cept mineral 

oil. 

M. L. 

32 0 

1st May 1029 

30 years. 

Do. 

(173) Mr. Lcong lokc 
Hye. 

Tin and nllied 
minerals 

M. L. 

1,196-8 

1st May 1029 

Do. 

Do. 

(174) Mr. Ah Shcc 

Do. 

M. L. 

102-4 

1st June 1920 

Do. 

Do. 

(175) Mr. G. 11. Hand 

Do. 

M. L. 

44-8 

15th August 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(170) Maung Kin lin . 

Do. 

M. 1,. 

51-2 

15th August 
1029. 

15 years. 

Do. 

(177) Messrs. Austral 
Malay Tin, Ltd. 

Tin oxide . 

M.L. 

19-2 

9th March 
1020. 

22 years. 

Do. 

(170) Mr. H. 13. Jubb 

Tin and allied 
nunrrals. 

M. L. 

57-0 

16th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

15 years. 

Do. 

(170) Mr. S Warwick 
Smith. 

All minerals other 
than mineral 
oil. 

P L. 

(Renewal). 

89-6 

7th January 
1920. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(180) Ma Tin . 

Tin and allied 
minerals ex- 

cept mineral 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

652 8 

3rd February 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(181) Mr. Tan Boon 
Helu. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

140-0 

21st April 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(182) Mr. Ah Shco . 

Tin-ore 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

128-0 

17th March 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(183) Mr. Tan Elk Kun 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

332-6 

27th June 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(184) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

262-4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(185) Mr. Tan Sine 
Shin. 

Tin and allied 
minerals ex- 
cept mineral 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

217-0 

8th June 

1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(180) Maung l*o 

oil. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

320-4 

18th April 
1029. 

Do. 


r. L. - Protecting license. M. L. = Mining lease. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Mergni 

(187) Mating San Dun 

Tin . 

P. L. 

( Renew .il). 

390-4 

21st August 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do 

(188) Mr. A. 8. Maho- 
med. 

Tin-ore and other 
allied metals 
except mineral 
oil. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

300-8 

1st August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

( ISO) Messrs. Holmes 
and Morgan. 

Do. 

P. 1.. 

(Renewal) 

211-2 

27th August 
1929. 

Do 

Do. 

(IDO) Mr. Leslie K. 
Jteale. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal;. 

473 8 

8th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(11H) Mr. Ah Shee . 

Tin-ore 

P. L 

(Renewal) 

28S 0 

18th October 
1920. 

Do 

Minbu 

(192) Mr. Lee 8a Daw 

Coal . 

P. L. 

2,580*0 

7th May 1929 

Do. 

Mymgyan . 

(193) Messrs. The Yen- 
angyaung Oilfield 
■Southern Extension. 
Ltd. 

Mineral oil . 

P. 1. 

(Renew. ]). 

1 ,280-0 

27th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Myitkvlna . 

(194) Messrs. The 

Tavoy Prospectors, 
Ltd. 

All minerals, ex- 
cept oil. 

P. L. 

1,600-0 

17th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(195) Do. 

Do. 

P L. 

2,240 0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(190) Do. 

l)o. 

P.L 

1,600-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(197) Do. 

Do. 

P. I.. 

1.280-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Nort h ri r n 
Shan States. 

(198) Mr A. R. Ober- 
Jander. Namtu. 

Lead and silver- 
ore. 

P. L. 

320-0 

18th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(19Q) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal) 

1,920-0 

20th March 
1929. 

Do. 

P&kokku 

(200) Mn Hi Bi . 

Natum! petroleum 

P. L. 

409 2 

16th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(201) Messrs. Btirmali 
Oil Co , Ltd. 

Do. 

P. I.. 

320 0 

24th April 
1929. 

2 year*. 

Do. 

(202) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

320-0 

19th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(203) Messrs. Indo- 
Burma Petroleum 
Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 

2,400*0 

12th Febru- 
ary 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(204) Messrs. Rangoon 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

M. L. 
(Renewal) 

640-0 

1st January 
1929. 

30 years. 

Do 

(205) Messrs, fiurmah 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

800-0 

7th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(208) Messrs. Rangoon 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

M. L. 
(Renewal). 

040-0 

Not stated . 

Not stated. 

Do. 

(207) Meins. Burnish 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

100*0 

22nd Maroh 
1929. 

1 year. 

Salween 

(208) Maung Theta 
Bio. 

All minerals ex- 
cept mineral 

P. L. 

i 

2,560*0 

1st August 
1929. 

Do. 


P. L. - P romo t ing Atoms. X. L. - XMn# Lease. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Hiiwebo 

(200) Messrs. The 

lndo-Hurma Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd. 

Natural petroleum 
Including natur- 
al gas. 

P. L. 

.1,440*0 

14th August 
1929. 

2 years. 

Do. 

(210) Do. 

Do. 

P. I. 

(Renewal). 

5,113*6 

12th Mnreh 
1929. 

Do. 

Hon t h e r n 
Hliau States. 

(211) Messrs. Steel 

Bros. 

Silver and lead . 

P. L. 

473-f. 

l«th May 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(2121 Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

2,0800 

1st June 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(211) Maung Nyan 

Slap . 

P.L 

650' 4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(214) Mr. Tan To ^ m 

Do. . 

M.L. 

243-2 

1st November 
1929. 

10 years. 

Do. 

(21:11 Mr. J. W Ryan 

olfram 

P. L. 

5760 

18th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

I'O. 

(216) Messrh Steel 

Bros 

Silver and lead . 

P 1.. 

643 6 

3rd Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(217) Do. 

Do. 

P L. 

460-8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

(21«) Ifci 

Do 

P. 1.. 

320*0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(210) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

128-0 

1)0. 

I)o. 

Do. 

(220) Mr. A ltd ul Hat] . 

All mineral.. ex- 
cept oil. 

P. L. 

832-0 

7t.h January 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(221) Messrs Steel 

Bros. 

Siher and lead . 

F. L. 

(Renewal). 

14,016-0 

20th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

2 yean. 

Tavov 

(222) Maung To Sue . 

Tin and w olfram . 

M. L. 

640-0 

1st April 

1929. 

So years 

Do. 

(223) Mobsts The 

Tavoy Rubber Co 

Do. 

P.L. . 

684-8 

20th Augnat 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(224) Mr. A.J.Rnbert- 
Bon. 

Do. 

P.L. 

134-4 

81st July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(226) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

185-6 

12th July 

1929. 

Do 

Do. 

(228) Mr. Quail Run 
Cheong. 

Do. 

P. L. 

249-6 

6th April 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(227) Maung OhnN\nn 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,407-6 

27th July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(228) Mr.S.N.Dutt . 

Do. 

P. L. 

588-8 

20th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(229) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

8400 1 

6th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(230) Mr. A. J. Robert- 
son. 

Do. 

1 

i 

P.L. 

840-0 

22nd July 
1929. 

l)p. 

Do. 

(21* i) Mr. B. N. Dutt . 

l)o. 

P. L. 

819-2 

80th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(232) Mr. A. C. Martin 

Do. 

P.L. 

889-6 

29th August 
1929. 

Do. 


M, Ji. «= Mining Lem, 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
oommence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Mergul 

(187) Mating San Dun 

Tin . 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

390-4 

21st August 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do 

(188) Mr. A. S. Maho- 
med. 

Tin-ore and other 
allied metals 
except miueral 
oil. 

P- L. 

(Renewal). 

300 -H 

1st August 
1929. 

1)0 

Do. 

(188) Messrs. Holmes 
and Morgan. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal) 

211-2 

27th August 
1929. 

Do 

Do. 

(190) Mr. Leslie R. 
Deale. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal) 

473 G 

Mb Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(191) Mr. Ah Shee 

Tin-ore 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

288-0 

18th October 
1929. 

1)0 

Minbu 

(192) Mr. Lee Sa Baw 

Coal . 

P. L. 

2,500-0 

7th May 1929 

Do. 

Myingvan . 

(193) Messrs. The Yen- 
angyaung Oilfield 
Southern Extension. 
Ltd. 

Mineral oil . 

P. L 

(Renew. ]). 

1,280-0 

27th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Myitkylua . 

(194) Me^rs. The 

Tavoy Prospectors, 
Ltd. 

All mineral* ex- 
cept oil. 

P. L. 

1,600-0 

17th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(195) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

2,240-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(19ft) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

l.ftou-o 

l>o. 

Do. 

Do. 

(197) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,280-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Nort hern 
Shan Stated. 

(198) Mr. A. R. Ober- 
lander. Kamtn. 

Lead and silver- 
ore 

P. L. 

i 

320-0 

18th August 
1029 

Do. 

Do. 

(199) Do. 

Du. 

P. L. 

(Renewal) 

1,920-0 

20th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Pakokku 

(200) Ma Bi B1 . 

Natural petroleum 

P L 

409-2 

15th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(201) Messn. Burmali 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

| P. L. 

320-0 

241b April 
1929. 

2 years. 

Do. 

(202) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

320-0 

19tli October 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(203) Messrs. Indo- 
Burma Petroleum 
Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 

2,400-0 

12th Febru- 
ary 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(204) Messrs. Rangoon 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

M. L. 

(Renewal). 

640-0 

1st January 
1029. 

SO years. 

Do. 

(205) Messn. Burnish 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

800-0 

7th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(200) Messn. Rangoon 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

M. L. 

(Renewal). 

640-0 

Not stated . 

Not stated. 

Do. 

(207) Means. Burmali 
Oil Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

160*0 

22nd Maroh 
1929. 

1 year. 

Salween 

'208) Maung Thein 
Bin. 

All minerals ex- 
cept mineral 

P.L. 

2.5G0-0 

1st August 
1929. 

Do. 


P. L. - P r o epe d mg Urn*, M. L. - MM t§ Lew, 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in aeies. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Shwebo 

(200) Messrs. The 

Indo-Ptirina Petro- 
leum Co., Ltd. 

Natural petroleum 
Including natur- 
al gas. 

P.L. 

5,440-0 

14th August 
1929. 

2 yean 

Do. 

(210) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

5.113-0 

12th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Sou them 
Nhau States. 

(211) Messrs. Steel 

Bros. 

Silver and lend . 

P. L. 

473-0 

10t.h May 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(212) Do. 

Do. 

P. I.. 

2,080-0 

1st June 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(21 V Mating Ryan . 

Slag . 

P. I.. 

650-4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(214) Mr. Tan Pol in 

Do. . 

M. L. 

248-2 

1st November 
1929. 

10 years. 

Do. 

(215) Mr. J. W ltjaii 

Wolfram 

P. L. 

570-0 

10th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(21C) Messrs Mrel 

Pros. 

Silver and lead 

P J.. 

043 0 

3rd Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(217) Do 

Do. 

P.L. 

400 8 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(21H) Do 

Do. 

P. 1.. 

320-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(219) Do. 

Do. 

P L. 

128-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

1 ‘-20) Mr. Abdul Haq 

All nmiernlh ex- 
cept oil. 

P. L. 

832-0 

7th January 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(221) Messrs Steel 

Bros. 

Silver and lend 

P. L. 

(Renewal). 

14,010-0 

20th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

2 yean. 

Tavoy 

(222) Mating Po Sue . 

Tin and u olfrnni . 

M.L. 

040-0 

1st April 

1929. 

SO years. 

Do. 

(223) Messrs The 

Tavoy Rubber Co 

Do. 

P. L. 

084-8 

20th August 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(224) Mr. A.J.Hobert- 
son. 

Do. 

P. L. 

134-4 

31st July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(226) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

185-6 

32th July 

1020. 

Do 

Do. 

(220) Mr. Qtiah Hun 
Cheong. 

Do. 

P. L. 

249-0 

5th April 

1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(227) Mating Ohn N van 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,497 0 

27th July 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(228) Mr. 8. N. Dutt . 

Do. 

P.L. 

588-8 

20th March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(229) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

040-0 

6th Marrh 

me. 

Do. 

Do. 

(230) Mr. A. J. .Robert- 
son. 

Do. 

P. L. 

040-0 

22nd July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(2PJ) Mr. 8. N. Dutt . 

Do. 

P.L. 

819-2 

80th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Di. 

(292) Mr. A. C. Martin 

Do. 

P. L. 

869-0 

29th August 
1020. 

Do. 


P. L. - Prospecting License. H. J,. «= Mining Lease. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Tavoy 

. (233) Mr. C. SooDon, 

, Tin and wolfram . 

P. L. 

0100 

2 1st March 

1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(234) Ma Them May . 

Do. 

P.L. 

040-0 

5th April 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(233) Mr. J. J. A.Page 

' Do. 

P. L. 

:»l-2 

4th June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(230) Mr. Tco Kyi 
Han. 

Do. 

P. L. 

108-4 

lb tii March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(237) Messrs, Burma 
Malaya Mines. 

Do. 

P.L. 

51-2 

8th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(238) Messrs. The 

Anglo-Burraa Tin 
Co., Ltd. 

Do. 

P. L. 

70-8 

2. st June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(230) Maung Ba Oh . 

(240) Messrs. Eu Pola 
Bros. 

Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

P. L. 

108 6 

330-2 

i:th March 
1929. 

2‘i ih Jul> 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(241) Mr. Quah Hun 
Cheong. 

Do. 

P. L. 

576 0 

12th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(242) Maung Ohn 

Nyuu U Dwe. 

Do. 

1’. L. 

240*0 

20th J Line 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(243) Maung Ohn 

Nyun. 

Do. 

P. L. 

320-0 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(244) Messrs. Eu Pola 
Bros. 

Do. 

P. L. 

240-r. 

27tb Julv | 

1929. 

I Do 

Do. 

(245) Mr. Rowland 1 
Ady. 

Do. 

P. L. 

288-0 

2oth Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(240) Maung Ohn 

Nyun. 

Do. 

P. J.. 

l,37o*(i 

30th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(247) Mr. E. Ahmed . 

Do. 

P. L. 

454-4 

10th Jul) 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(248) U Ba Oh . 

Do. 

P. L. 

537-0 

12th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(249) Mr. G. Soo Don. 

Do. 

P. L. 

320-0 

3lst July 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(250) Messn. Crisps & 
Co. 

Do. 

P. L. 

550-8 

7th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(251) Mr. Teh Lu Pc . 

Do. 

P. L. 

1,465 0 

12th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(252) Mr. TChoo Tun 
Byan. 

Do. . , 

P. L. 

595-2 

7th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. a | 

(253) Mr. Quah Cheng 
Guan. 

Do. . J 

1*. L. 

1,478-4 

1st Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. . ( 

1254) Mr. A. J. Robert- 
son. 

Do. . ] 

[\ L. 

170-2 J 

5th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 


255) Mr. A. 8. Mofca- 
ined. 

Do. . 1 

\ L. 

294-4 i 

20th Novem- 
ber 1020. 

DO. 


P. L. "> Protpeding Uoenm* 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

0) 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment 

Term. 

Tavoy 

(256) Mr. Ong Hoe 
Kyln. 

Tin and wolfram . 

P.L. 

960-0 

20th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(257) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

640-0 

14th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(258) Maung Po Swe . 

Do. 

P.L. 

614-4 

12th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(259) Daw Yai . 

Do. 

P.L. 

512-0 

30th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(260) Mr. t)uah Cheng 
Guan. 

Do. 

P.L. 

358 4 

2nd Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(261) Daw Eyin Hay. 

Do. 

P.L. 

640-0 

16th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(262) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

275-2 

30th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(263) MessrB. Eu Po 
Hla Bros. 

Do. 

P.L. 

480-0 

25th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(264) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

512-0 

16tli Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(265) Maang Ba Oh . 

Do. 

P.L. 

595-2 

14th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(266) Messrs. Newbery 
and Ward 

Casslterlte . . 

M.L. 

761-6 

16th July 

1929. 

30 years. 

Do. 

(267) Mr. Ong Hoe 
Eyin. 

Tin and wolfram . 

M. L. 

115-2 

lBt June 1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(268) Messrs. Consoli- 
dated Tin Mines of 
Burma, Ltd. 

Casslterlte and 
wolfram. 

M.L. 

121-6 

15th A iipust 
1929 

Do. 

Do. 

(269) Daw Yal . 

Tin and wolfram . 

M.L. 

454-4 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

(270) U. Maung Maung 

Do. 

M.L. 

S60-0 . 

1st Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(271) Mr. Ong Hoe 
Eyin. 

Do. 

M.L. 

864-0 

16th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(272) Messrs. Consoli- 
dated Tin Mines of 
Burma, Ltd. 

All minerals ex- 
cept oil. 

M L. 

512-0 

15th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(273) Do. 

Tin and allied 
minerals. 

M. L. 

275-2 

Do. , 

Do. 

Do. 

(274) Mr. J. J. A. Page 

Casslterifc, gold 
and wolfram. 

M. L. 

345-6 

1st Decem- 
ber 1929. 

20 years. 

Do. 

(275) Messrs. Eu Po 
Hla Bros. 

Tin and wolfram . 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

512-0 

2flth Novem- 
ber 1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(276) Mr. Ehoo Scin 
Shan. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

729-6 

25t.h March 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(277) Mr. Onu Ho** 
Eyin. 

Do. 

i 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

115-2 

7th Moy 1929 

2 years. 


p, T i. = Prospect mg Licenf M. L. « Mining L«w. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

or 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Balaghat 

(208) Mr. K. G. Gupta 

Manganese-on* 

• 

P.L. 

36 

8th February 
1920. 

1 year. 

Do. . 

(200) Do. 

Do. 

• 

P. L. 

43 

28th March 
1920. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(300) Mr. R. P. 
Mudallar. 

Do. 


P.L. 

200 

9th February 

1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(301) Mr. M. B. 
Marfatia. 

Do. 


P.L. 

43 

22nd July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(802) Mr. Sauilulln 
Khan. 

Do. 


P. L. 

200 

5th March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(803) Mr. C. Stanley 
Harris. 

Do. 


M. L. 

1 

10th August 
1020. 

16 years. 

Do. 

(304) Mr. Amrlt Lai 
P. Trlvedi. 

Do. 


M. L. 

20 

30th Septem- 
ber 1920. 

80 yean. 

Do. 

(305) Mr. K. C. Gupta. 

Do. 


P. L. 

141 

5th January 
1029. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(300) Mst. Munnahal . 

Do. 


M.L. 

04 

6th February 
1929. 

30 years. 

Do. 

(307) Mr. Ainritl.il P. 
Trlvedi. 

Do. 


j^ilP 

50 

2.'ith January 
1029. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(308) Mst. Munnahal . 

Do. 



16 

24th July 

1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(300) Mr. Amntlal 
P. Trlvedi. 

Du. 


M. L. 

83 

10th February 
1929. 

30 years. 

Du. 

(310) Mst. Muunabai . 

Do. 



182 

loth February 
1020. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(311) Do. 

Do. 


H 

183 

12 th March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(312) Mr. M.B. Marfatia 

Do. 



34 

1st March 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. • 

(313) Mst. Muunabai . 

Do. 


HI ■ 

132 

24th July 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(311) Mr. M.B. Marfatia 

Do. 


M.L. 

32 

21st October 
1029. 

30 yean. 

Do. 

(315) Mst. Muunabai . 

Do. 


P.L. 

36 

24th July 

1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(316) Mr. M. B. Marfatia 

Do. 


P L. 

86 

30th October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(317) Do. 

Do. 

a 

P.L. 

82 

21st October 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(318) Do. 

Do. 

• 

P.L. 

11 

17th Novem- 
ber 1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

(319) Do. 

Do. 

m 

P.L. 

50 

11th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(820) Messrs. Oke Bro- 
thers. 

Do. 

i 


P.L. 

68 

21st August 
1929. 

Do. 


P. L. m ProtpteUng license, M. L. ■ Mining 1mm* 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

01 

grant. 

Area In acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Bala-'hat 

(321) Mr. M. B. Mar fat la 

Manganese-ore . 

P.L. 

73 

21st October 
1929 

1 yoor. 

Do. 

(322) Messrs. B. F. 
Byramjl & Co. 

Do. 

M. L. 

8 

8th Novembci 
1929. 

5 years. 

Do. 

(323) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

11 

22nd Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(324) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(325) Do. 

Do. 

M L. 

20 

6th November 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(326) Mr. Samlulla 
Khan. 

Do. 

F. L. 

0 

21st Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Bhandara . 

(327) Rao Sahib B. V. 
Butl. 

Do. 

P.L. 

6 

16th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(32S) Mr. M. A. Paaha, 
minor, through guar- 
dian Munshl S. Alll- 
muddln. 

Do. 

P.L. 

52 

19th February 
1929. 

Do 

Do. 

(329) Messrs. Ganpat 
Sao Dhanpat Sao 

Do. 

P.L. 

4 

8th February 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(330) Rai Bahadui Seth 
Gowardhait Dap. 

Do. " 

V. L. 

8 

11th Novem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(331) Mewi*. Xamdco 
Fandurang. 

Do 

P. L. 

Gfi 

5th X member 

1 929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(332) Mcbsr*. Ganpat 
Sao Dhanpat Sao. 

Bauxite and Oxide 
of Iron. 

P. L. 

547 

14fli October 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(333) Messrs. Yadulal 
Bhadulal. 

Manganese . 

M. L. 

5 

22nd Decem- 
ber 1928. 

10 yeam. 

Do. . 

(334) Ral Bahadur Seth 
Govardhan Da*. 

Do. 

M. L. 

3 

61 h Decem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(335) Do. 

Do. 

M. L. 

23 

12th Decem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(336) Maharaj Jugol 
Kishore Nath Shah 
Deo. 

Do. 

M. L. 

25 

4th June 

1929. 

30 years. 

Do. . 

(387) Messrs. B. P. 
Byramjl & Co. 

Do. 

M.L. 

22 

23rd February 
1929. 

5 years. 

Bllaspur 

(338) Messrs. Dunlop 
and Consldlne Ghor* 
dewfi Coal Fields 
Ltd. 

Coal and Iron 

P. L. 

11,900 

9th March 
1029. 

1 year. 

Do. . 

(339) Do. 

foal . 

P.L. 

3,376 

5th November 
1928. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(340) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

4,324 

20th Novem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(341) Do. ' 

Do. . 

P. L. 

12,256 

80th Jnne 
1928. 

Do. 


P.L .^PWTeetfng liter u. M. L. — Mining Lean. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Chlslndwara 

(342) Tits- Amalgamated 
Coal l'icldb Ltd. 

Coal . . . 

M. L. 

00 

5th April 

1020. 

13 years. 

Do. 

(313) Do. 

Do. . 

M. L. 

1 

10th Octcter 
1020. 

20 years. 

Do. . 

(344)M*'Ssr>. 9. Laxman 
Kao and B. Narsingb 
Kao Naidu. 

Mnngnnfec . 

P.L. 

78 

20th Fbrivry 
1020. 

1 year. 

Do. . 

(345) Messrs B&lajl 
Tanliajl. 

. . 

P.L. 

81 

24th January 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. 

(340) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

58 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. 

(347) Lala Jaesnath 
Pramd and llain- 
cliaraiilal. 

Llme.stoue . 

P. L. 

4 

15th May 

1020. 

Do. 

Do. . 

GJ 18) Mi.Kritv&Gopal 
Bose. 

Manganese . 

P.L. 

10 

0th April 

1020. 

Do. 

Dnmbli 

(340) Mr. Dinanath 
Rlirivastava. 

Limestone . 

Q.L. . 

14 

11th A pi U 

1020. 

10 years. 

Do. 

(350) Mr. Maiiadeo 
Prasad Shrlvastava. 

Do. 

Q.L. 

5 

20th September 
1020. 

Do. 

Dm" . 

(351) Lallndra Shah. 

Galena ore . 

P.L. 

12 

22nd J me 
3020. 

1 year. 

Jubbulpore . 

(352) Messrs. Maopher- 
son ifc Co. 

Bauxite 

M.L. 

222 

3rd August 
1029. 

30 yean. 

Do. 

(353) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

508 

22nd March 
1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(354) Mr. N. Venkat 
Kamanna. 

Do. 

M.L. 

20 

25th Decem- 
ber 1028. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(355) Do. 

Do. 

M.L. 

50 

12th Decem- 
ber 1028. 

Do. 

Do. , 

(350) Mr. Chakorllal 
Pathak. 

Do. 

M. L. 

1 

23rd May 

1020. 

10 years. 

Nagpur 

(357) Messrs. Namdeo 
I’andurung Dalai. 

Manganese . 


128 

ICth April 
1020. 

lye&r. 

Do. 

(358) Do. 

Do. 


40 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(350) Messrs. Ganpat 
Sao Dlianpat Sao. 

Do. • • 

low 

06 

31st January 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. . 

(300) Messrs. N. D. Zal 
Bi others. 

Do. 


H 

14th August 
1020. 

Do. 

Do. • 

(301) Mr. S. Vinayakrao 

Do. 

M.L. 

B 

8th January 
1020. 

10 yean. 

Do. . 

(302) Tho Central Pro- 
vinces Tiles and 
Brick manufacturing 
Co. 

(303) Do. 

Clay . 


1 

18th May 
1029. 

6 yean. 

Do. • 

Do. . 

Q.L. . 




Do. 

(804) Mr. Bahrain 
Kamchandra. 

Do. . 

Q.L. . 

B 

zm April 
1029. 

10 yean. 


P.L. - Projecting Memo, JI. J ..- Mining I*m. Q. L-Qwrry £*eis. 
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(365) Mr. Budhulal 
Balarani. 

(366) Mr Ycnku 
U partly a. 

(367) Maharaj Kumar | Manpam-f 
Jugal Ktehnir Nath 
Shah Deo. 

(368) Mr. Wndpoo 
Mistrv. 

(369) Ran Sabah 15. V. 

Bnti. 

(370) Mr. Bhawanji I MaugaitfM 1 


(371) Mr. Sliamji 


Manganese 


Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Q. L. . 

11 

Q L. 

1 

M. 1 . 

n.j 

Q. 1.. 

> 

y. l. 

3 

M. 1.. 

5 

M. L. 

7 

M. L. 

10 

M. L. 

46 




122 nd Mnnli 
1921* 

28th 1 1 l»niar\ I 15 vcnr*. 
1929. 

22nd J*ebruar}| 5 \ ears. 
1929 


19th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

20th March 30 >carp. 
1929 

11th Jil> 10 year*. 
1920. 

8tli July 1029 

8th February 
1929. 

6th November 
1929. 

1st August 


14th October 


Do. « 
Do. . 
Do. 

N'arslnghpur 


17th October 
1929. 

18th Auttiiat 


6th Decern 
ber 1929. 

8th January 
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Dlatrict. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Aira in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Aim n Up u r . 

(388) Moka Pedda 
Narasayya. 

China da . 


M. L. 

■3 

26th Septem- 
ber 1928. 

5 vears. 

J)o 

(389) M. RajagopuJ 
Nay.idu. 

Mnu . 


P. L. 


13th Decem- 
ber 1928. 

1 year. 

iJo. 

(390) Kuppampu Ycu- 
kataeubbayya. 

Baryte - 


P L. 

f Jioneuiil) 


1st Septem- 
ber 1928. 

Do. 

Bellary 

(391) E. H. itushton . 

Manganese-nre 


P. L. 

729-22 

19th June 
1929. 

Do. 

1)0. 

(392) A. l'ichayya 
Nayudu. 

Do. 


P. L. 

4t>0 01 

22nd July 
1929. 

Do. 

1)0. . 

*393) Do. 

Do. 


P. L. 

245-03 

Do. 

Do. 

Ctiddapah . 

(394)8iiaraiudchar . 

ABbestos . 


P. L. 

1,790-74 

1st February 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(395) Knpparapu Veil- 
katasubbayya. 

Barytet- 


P. L. 

02-08 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

(390) Isanaki Hama- 
fiiibba lled'li. 

Mangancsc-orc 


P. L. 

020-80 

22nd August 
1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

(397) li. A. C« ol wvnue . 

Asbestos . 


P. L. 

1,095 83 

2nd June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(398) Do. 

Do. 


P L. 

802 32 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. . i 

i (399) Mysore Asbestos 
j Mines, Ltd. 

Do. 


P. L. 

538 93 

20th July 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. . | 

(400) Do. 

Do. 


P. L. 

189-30 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

(401) H. A. Ciol wynnc 

Do. 


P. L. 

(Renewal). 

24 20 

17th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(402) Thomas Tiffin . 

Barytes 


P. L. 

39 05 

7th December 
1*129. 

Do. 

East (iodavari 

(403) P. Venkayya 

Mica . 


P. L. 

21 10 

23rd August 
1929. 

Do. 

Kuruool 

(404) S. J*. Runga Kao 

Do. . 


P. L. 

4-00 

29 th June 

1P29. 

Do. 

Do. 

(40. r ») Do. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

18 00 

251 h July 

1929. 

1)0. 

Do. 

(400) Do. 

Do. . 


J*. 1, 

0-35 

9th May 1029 

Do. 

Do. 

(407) l)o. 

Do. . 


i\ Ji. 

8 00 

Do. 

Do. 

l)o. 

(408) Do. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

8-00 

18th Decem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

l)o. 

(400) Do 

1)0. . 


P. L. 

30-98 

4 th December 
1929. 

Do. 

I'u. 

(410) B. P. Rc-lia Reddi 

Do. . 


P. L 

12 00 

14th May 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(411) Do. 

1)0, . 


P. L. 

4-00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

(412) Do. 

Do. . 


P.L. 

10-32 

4th February 
1029. 

Do. 


P, L. m Prospecting License. M. L. ■■ Mininj Lease . 

f2 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

■Mj 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Xurnoal 


(41 8) B. P. Sesha 
Redd!. 

Mica 


53 

1-02 

11th March 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 


(414) Do. 

Do. . 


ppp 

2-40 

17th May 

1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

(415) Ashruff Hussain 
Shan. 

Do. . 


ESS 

3100 

IRth May 

1920. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

(410) Do. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

412 

7th November 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

(417) Do. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

20-00 

25th July 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 


(418) Do. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

3-20 

1st August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

(410) V. V. Subbayya 
Pantulu. 

Do. . 


P. L. 

000 

101b April 

1929 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

(420) Do. 

Do. . 

• • 

P. L. 

4-00 

30th February 
1029. 

Do. 

Do. 

• 

(421) Do. 

Do. . 

• • 

P.L. 

3-60 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

(422) Do. 

Do. . 

■ • 

P. L. 

4-00 

3rd December 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 

(423) Do. 

Do. . 

• ■ 


10-00 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


(424) Khan Bahadur 
Waljee Laljee. 

Diamonds 

copper 

and 

wM 

8-05 

25th Septem- 
ber 1920. 

Do. 

Do. 


(425) Ashruff Hussain 
Khan Maudozie. . 

Barytes 


$3 

7-00 

1st December 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 


(420) S. Jay aroma 
Beddl. 

Do. 


. ; i 

31-75 

20th Novem- 
ber 1029. 

Do. 

Nellcre 


(427) A. Kama Nayudu 

Mica . 


B-SS. 

1-98 

12th March 
1920. 

Do. 

Do, 


(428) T. G. Dnnda- 
yodliam PlUal. 

Do. . 


M. L. 

0-09 

28th Septem- 
ber 1028. 

Till 25th 
June 1950. 

Do. 


[ (420) M. Siibbara) udu 

Do. . 

• 

M. L. 

2-38 

15th May 

1020. 

30 years. 

Do. 

m 

(430) G. C. Subba Beddl 

Do. . 


M L. 

12-04 

25th Septem- 
ber 1020. 

1 Do. 

Do. 

• 

(431) Roll! V. Subba 
Beddl. 

Do. . 

• 

3 

22-30 

12th April 
1929. 

lyear. 

Do. 

o 

(432) a. V. Subba 
Beddl. 

Do. . 

• 

I 

4*47 

7th April 

1920. 

30 yean. 

Do. 


(43|) Bayed Khajamea 

Do. . 


M.L. 

9-80 

11th January 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 


(484) Do. 

Do. . 

• 

M.L. 

00*07 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


(485) X. Seshnyya 
Ohettl and another. 

Do. . 

■ 

M.L. 

0-59 

12tb February 
1929. 

nil 80th 
Septem- 
ber 1944. 

Do. 

• 

(480) P.Papl Beddl . 

Do. . 

• 


21*13 

17th July 

1929. 

lyear. 


PJ. . - Pntpxtint Lteuut. V.L. - Mini*} twis. 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Ana in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Nellore 

(487) P. l’apt Reddl . 

Mica . 

P.L. 

85-24 

17th July 1929 

1 year. 

Do. 

(488) G. Chanchayya . 

Do. . 

M.L. 

1-45 

5th March 
1929. 

80 yean. 

Do. • 

(439) M. Rama Rao . 

Do. . 

M.L. 

6*05 

22nd August 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(440) V. Venkatosubba- 
yya. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

5*01 

Do. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(441) T. Venkavya . 

Do. . 

P. L. 

30-72 

9th June 

1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(442) Do. 

Do. ... 

P. L. 

73*10 

12th April 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(443) T. Tasu . 

Do. . 

P.L. 

28*87 

13th July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(444) V. Venkatasub- 
bayya. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

26*28 

10th July 
1929. 

Do. 

Do 

(445) Rao Sahib F. 
Veera Reddl. 

Do. . 

M.L. . 

4*42 

12th October 
1929. 

30 yean. 

Do. 

(446) S.V. Subba Reddl 

Do. ... 

P.L. 

28*60 

9th October 
1929. 

lyear. 

North Arcot. 

(447) II. A. Golwynno 

Pyrites 

P.L. 

1,06000 

5th November 
1928. 

Do. 

Do. 

(448) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

1,280-00 

2nd March 
1929. 1 

DO. 

Do. . 

(449) Do. 

Do. . 

P.L. 

424-00 

25th May 
1929. 

Do. 

T rich! nopoly 

(450) G. Middleton . 

Phosphatic nodules 
ana gypsum. 

M. L 

430-22 

1st July 

1929. 

i 

5 years. 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 



Dora Ismail 
Khan. 

(451) The Indo-Burma 
Petroleum Co., Ltd. 

Natural petroleum 
(including na- 
tural gas). 

P.L. 

1,821*6 

10th March 
1929. 

lyear. 

Do. . 

(452) Do. 

Do. 

P. L. 

2,995-2 

10th Septem- 
ber 1929. 

Do. 

Do. 

(453) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

10,880-0 

2nd February 
1929. 

DO. ' 

Do. . 

(454) Do. 

Do. 

P.L. 

(Renewal). 

3,040-0 

4th August 
1929. 

Do. 

Kohat 

(455) Bnrmah Oil Go , 
Ltd. 

Mineral oil . 

Ff. L. 

Shlnghar hills 
and Thall in 
Terl tahsit 
and Panolla 
and Chorlaki 
In Kohat 
tahsit. 

25th March 
1929. 

DO. 


P. L. - Projecting Licence, 


M.L. - Mining Lease. 


E. L.- Etploring Incense, 
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District. 

Grantee. 

Mineral. 

Nature 

of 

grant. 

Area in acres. 

Date of 
commence- 
ment. 

Term. 

Jhelum 

(450) L. llam Lai 

Coal . 

P. L. 

96 

18th February 
1929. 

1 year. 

Do. 

(457) L. Sant Ham . 

Do. . 

M.L. 

94 

1st March 
1928. 

10 years. 


P. L. ■= Prospecting License. M. L. — Mining Lease. 


SUMMAKY. 


Provinie 

Exploring 

Licence 

Prospecting 

Licence 

Mining 

Lease 

(Juarn 

1 ense. 

Total oi each 
Province. 

Ajmer-Merwaru . . 


17 

1 

.. 

is 

Assam 


20 

■■ 

•• 

2o 

Baluchistan . 


•• 

1 

•• 

1 

Bengal 


1 

•• 


1 

Bihar and Orissa . 


12 

10 


31 

Bombay 


4 

.. 

. , 

4 

Burma. 


180 

39 

•• 

219 

Central Province . . . 


47 

30 

10 

03 

Madras 

•• 

52 

11 

•• 

03 

N.-W.F. Province. 

1 

4 

•• 

•• 

5 

Punjab • • 

.. 

1 

1 


2 

Total of each kind and 
grand total, 1820. 

1 

338 

102 

10 

457 

Total fob 1928 . 

•• , 

890 

100 

1 

407 
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Classification of Licenses and Leases. 

Table 43.- Prospecting Licenses and Mining Lease granted in Ajmer- 
Merwara during the year 1929. 


Districts. 

1929. 

No r 

Area in 
acres. 

Mineral. 

F 

Ajmer ..... 
Do. .... 

Do 

Beawar .... 

Total 

‘ROSPECTTNG 

11 

1 

1 

4 

Licenses. 

31*54 

2000 

2*00 

12*38 

Mica. 

Graphite. 

Mica, beryl and aqua- 
marine. 

Mica. 

17 

•• 

Beawar .... 

Miking I 

i 

.EASE. 

3-8 | Mica. 


Table 44. — Prospecting Licenses granted in Assam during the year 1929. 


District. 

1929. 

No. 

Area in 

Mineral. 




aore8. 

Cachar 


3,148*8 

Mineral oil. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills . 


1,280-8 

Sillimanite. 

Lakhimpur .... 

8 

24,828-8 

Mineral oil. 

Do. ... 


3,616-0 

Coal. 

Manipur .... 

Sadiya Frontier Tract 

H 

1,140-0 

2,240-0 

sr*- 

Sibsagar .... 

2 

10,144*0 

Mineral oil. 

Sylhet 

3 

15,603-2 

Do. 

Total . 

20 

• • 
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Table 45. — Mining Lease granted in Bahtehistan during the year 1929 . 


1029. 


District. 

No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Mineral. 

Sibi 

. 

• 

1 

80 

Coal and coal dust. 


Table 46. — Prospecting License granted in Bengal during the year 1929 m 


District. 

1929. 

No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Mineral. 

Chittagong . 

• 

1 

4,000 

Natural petroleum. 


Table 47. — Prospecting Licenses and Mining Leases granted in Bihar 
and Orissa during the year 1929 . 


1929. 


Distriot. 


No. 


Aren in 
acres. 


Mineral. 


Prospecting Licenses. 


Angst . 




1 

64000 

Red ochre. 

Singhbhum .. 




5 

5,368*46 

Iron-ore and manganese. 

Do. 




2 

2,168*32 

Chromite. 

Do. 




2 

533-20 

Manganese. 

Do. 




1 

1,491*20 

Iron-ore. 

Do. 




1 

548*00 

All minerals except iron- 
ore and mica. 


Total 

• 

12 

i " 1 



Mining Leases. 


Santal Parg&nas 

8 

20*32 

Coal. 

Singhbhum .... 

3 

1,083*20 

Chromite. 

DO. . • . a 

2 

243*75 

Manganese. 

Do. * . . . 

2 

264*48 

Iron-ore. 

Do. .... 

4 

2,350*97 

Iron-ore and manganese. 

Total 

19 

•• 
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Table 48. — Prospecting Licenses granted in the Bombay Presidency 

during the year 1929. 


District. 

1020. 

No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Mineral. 

Belgaum 


1 

60*0 

Bauxite. 

Kanara 

. 

2 

2,350*4 

Manganese. 

Ratnagiri 

■ 

1 

1,280*0 

Chromite. 

Total 

• 

4 




Table 49. — Prospecting Licenses and Mining Leases granted in Burma 

during the year 1929. 


1929. 


District. 


No. 


Area in 
acres. 


Mineral. 


Prospecting Licenses. 


Akyab . 

• 

• 

■ 

7 

22,419*2 

Natural petroleum includ- 
ing natural gas. 

Amherst 

. 



5 

7,195*0 

All minerals except oil. 

Lower Chindwin 



9 

47,993*6 

Natural petroleum includ- 
ing natural gas. 

Magwe . 




5 

9,280*0 

Ditto. 

Meiktila 




i 

1,318*4 

All minerals other than 
natural petroleum. 

Do. 




1 

358*4 

All minerals except pre- 
cious stone. 

Do. 


a 


1 

473*6 

All minerals other than 
mineral oil. 

Mergui . 


• 

■ 

11 

3,612*0 

Tin and allied 
except mineral oil. 

Do. 




25 

9,776*6 

Tin-ore. 

Do. 




3 

1,113*6 

Tin-stone, and a.lli«H 
minerals. 

Do. 

1*- 



a 

10 

6,112*0 

Tin and other allied mine- 
rals. 

Do. 



• 

5 

v 2,675*2 

All minerals except oil. 

Do. 




3 

889*6 

All minerals other than 
petroleum and precious 
stones. 

Do. 




1 

2,547*2 

Tin and gold. 

Tin, wolfram and other 
allied metals. 

Do. 




2 

2,278*4 
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Table 49. — Prospecting Licenses and Mining Leases granted in Burma 
during the year 1929 — concld. 


1020. 


Area in 
aores. 


Prospecting Licenses — contd . 

1 390-8 C&saiterite, wolfram and 

allied minerals. 

1 2,660-0 Coal. 

1 l v 280-0 Mineral oil. 

4 6,720-0 All minerals except oil. 

2 2,240-0 Lead and silver ore. 

6 4,490-2 Natural petroleum. 

1 2,660-0 All minerals except mine- 

ral oil. 

2 10,663-6 Natural petroleum includ- 

ing natural gaa. 

7 18,016-0 Silver and lead. 

1 630-4 Slag. 

1 832-0 All minerals except oil. 

1 676-0 Wolfram. 

51 28,346-6 Tin and wolfram. 

1 640-0 All minerals except oil. 

8 5,588-8 Natural petroleum includ - 

ing natural gas. 

2 2,572-8 Coal. 

1 2,660-0 Natural petroleum. 

180 


Mergui . 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Pakokka 

Southern Shan States 
Tavoy . 

Do. . 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do. . 

Do. • • ' . 

Total 


Mining Leases. 


1 4 

966-4 

18 

6,472-0 

1 

32-0 

1 

3900 

1 

867-6 

1 

832-0 

2 

1,280-0 

1 

243-2 

6 

2,433-6 

1 

761-6 

1 

121-6 

1 

612-0 

1 

276-2 

1 

346-6 

39 



Tin -ore. 

Tin and allied minerals. 

Tin and allied minerals 
except mineral oil. 

Tin and wolfram. 

Castdterite. 

All minerals except 
natural petroleum and 
natural gas. 

Natural petroleum. 

Stag. 

Tin and wolfram. 

Caasitcrite. 

Cassiteritc and wolfram. 

All minerals except oil. 

Tin and allied minerals. 

Casaiterite, gold and wol- 
fram. 


Mergui .... 

Minbu .... 

Myingyan 

Myitkyina 

Northern Shan States 

Pakokku 

Salween 

Shwebo 

Southern Shan States 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Tavoy .... 
Thaton .... 
Thayetmyo . 

Upper Chindwin 

Do. . . 

Total 


Mineral. 
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Table 50 . — Prospecting Licenses and Mining and Quarry Leases granted 
in the Central Produces during the year 1929. 


District. 


1929. 


Minera 1 . 


Prospecting Licenses. 


Balaghat .... 

22 

1,893 

Manganese. 

Bhutidara .... 

5 

136 

Do. 

Do 

1 

547 

Bauxite and oxide of iron. 

Bila<pur .... 

1 

11,900 

Coal and iron. 

Do. .... 

3 

19,956 

Coal. 

Chhindwara .... 

4 

233 

Manganese. 

Do. ... 

1 

4 

Limestone. 

I>rag 

1 

12 

Galena. 

Nagpur .... 

9 

387 

Manganese. 

Do. .... 

1 

24 

Limestone. 

Narwnghpur .... 

1 

20 

Soapstone. 

Scoiii ..... 

] 

367 

Manganese. 

Total 

47 

•• 



Mining Leases. 


Balaghat .... 

10 

288 

Manganese. 

Bhandara .... 

5 

78 

Do. 

Chhindwara .... 

o 

61 

Coal and iron. 

Jubbulpore .... 

5 

867 

Bauxite. 

Nagpur .... 

8 

282 

Manganese. 

Total 

30 

•• 



Quarry Leases. 

Damoh I 2 19 Limestone. 

Nagpur .... I 13 51 Clay. 

Do. .... I 1 4 Limestone. 


Total 


19 
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Table 51. — Prospecting Incenses and Mining Leases granted in Madras 

during the year 1929. 



Anantapur 
Do. 
Bellary . 
Guddapah 
Do. 

Do. 

East Godavari 
Kuraool 
Do. 

Do. 

Nellore 

North Aroot . 


Prospecting Licenses. 

1 30-75 

1 22-26 

3 1 , 434*28 

6 5 , 041-40 

2 101-73 

1 626-80 

1 21-10 

20 197-49 

1 8-66 

2 [ 38-75 

11 286-70 

3 2,76400 


Mioa. 

Barytes. 

Manganese. 

Asbestos. 

Barytes. 

Manganese. 

Mioa. 

Do. 

Diamonds and coppei 
Barytes. 

Mioa. 

Pyrites. 


Anantapur 

Nellore 

Triohinopoly . 


Mining Leases. 

1 | 14-54 

9 104-48 

1 430-22 


Total 


China olay. 

Mica. 

Phosphatio nodules and 
gypsum. 


Table 52. — Prospecting and Exploring Licenses granted in the N.-W. F. 
Province during the year 1929 . 



Den Ismail Khan 


Dera Ismail Khan . 


Prospecting Licenses. 

. | 4 | 18 , 236-8 | 


Exploring Licenses. 

fihinghflr 

hills mm! 
Thall in Teri 
tahsil and 
Panolia and 
Chorlaki in 
Kohat 
takriL 


Natural petroleum inolud- 
ing natural gas. 


Natural petroleum inolud • 
ing natural gas. 
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Table 53. — Prospecting License and Mining Lease granted in the Punjab 

during the year 1929. 


District. 


1929. 

No. 

Area in 
aores. 

Mineral. 

Prospecting License. 

Jhelum ••••«! 1 j 96 j 

Coal. 

Jhelum • • • • • | 

Mining Lease. 

1 i m i 

Coal. 
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On the Specific Gravity and Proximate Composition 
of some Indian Durains. By L. LEIGH FERMOR, 
O.B.E., D.Sc., A.R.S.M., M.I.M.M., F.G.S., Officiating 
Director , Geological Survey of India. (With Plate 9.) 
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I.— INTRODUCTION. 

I N a paper entitled * On the Relationship between the Specific: 

Gravity and Ash Contents of the Coals of Korea and Bokaro : Coals 
as Colloid Systems' 1 , the results are given of a study, bv means 
of proximate analyses and specific gravity determinations, of two 
series of coals each ranging from vitrain at the low-ash end of the 
series to low-grade coals, and in one case (Bokaro) also to carbonaceous 
shales, at the high-ash end. The longer and more complete series 
of specimens— 22 in number, represented by 30 analyses — from 
the Bokaro coalfield, range in specific gravity from 1*28 to 2-58. 
and in ash contents from 2-31 per cent, to 87 ‘41 per cent. A study 
of the data obtained shows that these coals and shales can be sorted 
into two series. 

Of these one series is a vifrain-duruin series ranging from bright, 
through silky, to dull coals, with ash contents ranging in these 
specimens from 2 to 30 per cent., and with a linear relationship 
between ash contents and specific gravity, the rule being 

a — JO0 (y — k), 

in which a is the ash contents, y the corresponding specific gravity, 
and k the specific gravity of pure ash-free coal or vitrain. This 
linear relationship is interpreted as proving that this vitram-durain 


1 Sec. (Jtol. Sure. Ini., LX, pp. 313-357, (1028). 
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series can be treated as a series of suspensoid colloid systems in 
which the vitrain acts as the dispersion medium and the ash con- 
tents as the disperse phase (suspensoid), with the vegetable detritus 
contained in the durain as a second disperse phase (coarse suspen- 
sion). 

The other scries is a vitrain-carbonaceous shale series ranging 
from shaly coals to coaly and carbonaceous shales, with ash con- 
tents ranging from 27 to 89 per cent. In this series the relation- 
ship between ash contents and specific gravity is not linear, and the 
data are interpreted as proving that the carbonaceous substances 
in this second series are the products of interlamination of vitrain 
and carbonaceous shale and that the carbonaceous Rhalcs themselves 
are mechanical mixtures of inorganic and organic matter (coarse 
suspensions), and not colloid systems. 

The practical value of the above work is that by using the equa- 
tion 

a — 100 (y — k) 

one can determine the ash contents a of a specimen in the field very 
simply and with reasonable accuracy by taking the specific gravity 
y with a Walker’s balance, provided one already knows the value, 
of k. the specific gravity of ash-free vitrain for that field. This 
is previously determined by picking out from the bright bands of 
vitrain material as pure as possible and making a determination of 
the specific gravity and also a proximate analysis. The ash con- 
tents will probably prove to be only from about £ to 4 per cent. 
The value of k is found by subtracting from the value of the specific 
gravity as found 0-01 for each 1 per cent, of ash. The value of k 
for Bokaro determined in this way proved to be 1-26. 

As a preliminary investigation showed that the value of k varies 
from field to field, it became necessary to determine this constant 
tor as mauy fields as possible, and this is done in a second paper 
’ On the Specific Gravity and Proximate Composition of some 
Indian Vitrains In this paper data are given for some 20 coal- 
fields and localities ranging from Barakar to Siwalik in age, and 
it is found that on the whole the value of k increases with the mois- 
;ure contents, the lowest value of k being 1*230 with moisture 
contents of 1*65 per cent. (Lairangao, Assam), and the highest value 
1-382 with moisture contents of 15*10 per cent. (Siwalik, Kashmir), 


'Bee. Ueol. Surv. Ind., LXII, pp. 180-228, (1929). 
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the actual lowest and highest moistures being 0*85 per cent, (k— 
1*258, Giridih) and 15*47 per cent. (£=1*352, Rajmahal). 

In the first paper it was shown that the ash-content acts as the 
disperse phase in the vitrain as dispersion medium : in this second 
paper it is shown that the vitrain itself is probably a colloid system 
analogous to a dry gel (in this case moisture-free vitrain) that has 
imbibed water (the moisture). 

Other interesting points concerning the behaviour and relation- 
ships of vitrains are brought out in the same paper, but it is un- 
necessary to refer to these now. 

Having studied first a vitrain-durain series from one field 
(Bokaro) and secondly vitrains from as many fields as possible, it 
seems desirable to complete the investigation by a study of selected 
specimens of durain from several coalfields. This is undertaken in 
the present paper. A series of specimens of dull coals - which happen 
all to be of Gondwana age — has been selected by me, and as before, 
the actual piece on which the specific gravity has been determined 
by use of the Walker’s balance has been utilised for the proximate 
analysis. As before, the analytical work has been carried out by 
Mahadeo Bam in the Laboratory of the Geological Survey of India. 


TABLES OF SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND PROXIMATE ANALYSIS. 

The data obtained have been divided into two groups according 
to whether the specimens analysed proved strongly caking on the 
one hand (Table 1), or non-caking or but slightly caking on the 
other hand (Table 2). This subdivision also agrees with classifica- 
tion on a mo.sture basis, for the caking coals in Table 1 range in 
moisture from 0*58 to 1*61 per cent, on an ash-free basis, whilst 
the non-caking or but feebly caking coals and carbonaceous shales 
in Table 2 range in moisture from 2*79 to 8*83 per cent. 

In these tables the proximate analysis and specific gravity (g) 
as returned by the analyst are given in columns 6 to 10. These 
are followed in columns 11 to 14 by data reduced to an ash-free 
basis. The specific gravity (g x ) on an ash-free basis is obtained by 
deducting 0*01 for each 1 per cent, of ash present from the specific 
gravity (g) as actually determined, as follows from the linear equa- 
tion already given (page 358). Thus - 
a 

9\—9 — 7W* 
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If these durains consisted only of mineral matter in colloidal 
suspension as the disperse phase in vitrain as the dispersion medium, 
then the values of g L thus deduced should be the same as the values 
of h , the specific gravity of ash-free vitrain from the same fields. 
The difference in each case of* g x - h from zero is a measure of the 
deviation of the particular coal from the linear law as explained on 
page 324 et seq . of the first paper, and is shown in column 19 of 
each table. This deviation is a measure of the sum of three factors, 
namely, experimental error, the presence of vegetable debris ( e.g . 
spores) in suspension, and abnormal composition of the mineral 
matter. 

In column 18 is given the description of the specimen. The 
names there given have been chosen after comparing the specimens 
with the two type series from the Korea and Bokaro coalfields dis- 
cussed in the first paper and listed in tables 1 and 2 on pp. 319 and 
323 thereof. 

All those described as silhq coal or as greasy-lustrcd coal or shale- 
coal may be regarded as true, durains, the silky coals containing a 
higher proportion of vitrain. and a lower proportion of ash than 
the greasy-lustred coals. My original description of these types 
under the name of dull coal, before the terms durain and vitrain 
had been proposed, occurs in my paper b On the Geology and Coal 
Resources of Korea State, Central Provinces’, Mem. Geol . Surv. 
Ind., XLI, p. 181, (19J 1), and may usefully be quoted here : — 

" The dull cottl can onlv be so called b\ comparison with the bright coal. It 
really has a distinct lustre varying from greasy to silky, and often shows as low a 
specific gravity as bright coal. Thus a dull greasy -looking shaly coal from Kach- 
han Kundi Nala has a specific gravity as low as 1*36. As will be seen from the 
analysis in table 1, such coal is of high quality. Specimens of banded bright and 
dull coal from seams 1 and 2, Karar Khoh (Kaoria Nala), show G=l*35 and ]"38 
respectively. 

The dull coal tends to possess a shaly structure and seems to gradate (see ana- 
lysis of K. 3, table 1, for an intermediate stage) into a stony coal-shale or shale- 
coal of very distinctive appearance. This is heavy (G = 1’64) with a grey- black 
colour, almost bluish in the sun, a greasy lustre and a eonchoidal fracture ; the 
general appearance is that shown by some varieties of psilomelane, except for the 
fact that this shale-coal is commonly thickly besprinkled with fragments of car- 
bonised vegetable matter, and that it often shows small stringers and veinlets of 
bright coal. It tends to fracture into slabby pieces, but the shaly structure is not 
well developed. I refer to it, however, as shale-coal in this report. Its composi- 
tion is well shown by the analysis of D. 154 in tablo 1. 

In addition, any of the varieties of coal may show films of “ mineral charcoal ” 
or “ mother-of-ooal 

G 
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Table 1 . — Analyses and specific gravities of picked specimens 






■ 

Data as determined. 

Coalfield. 

Locality or acam. 

Field 

No. 

Bogbter 

No. 


■ 



B 

Specific 

gravity. 

G. 






Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Bokaro . 

Seam 15 f Sawang . 

P.175 

23-906 

4-12-20 

0-98 

22-05 

37-60 

39-37 

1-65 

Jliaria 

| Seam 17, Bliagaband 

Jh. 12 

N. 243 

8-4-30 

080 

19-92 

38 49 

40-79 

1-683 

Girldih . 

Karbarbarl seam . 

.. 

X. 332 

Do. 

0-40 

22-56 

56-75 

20-23 

1-484 

Jharla 

Seam 8, New Jlnagora 

-- 

N. 237 

Do. 

0 54 

15-90 

43-52 

40-04 

1-682 

R&niganj . 

.... 

Bb. 6 

N. 21S 

Do. 

0-83 

21-75 

52-72 

24-G8 

1-538 

Jharia 

Seam 9 f S. S. W. of 
Parbad. 

•• 

N. 253 

Do. 

0-36 

18-91 

38-72 

42-01 

1-731 

Wankle . 

New Colliery . 

Af. 151 

■■ 

Do. 

100 

21-20 

63-98 

13-82 

1-463 


Table 2.— Analyses and specific gravity of picked specimens of durain 




Field 

No. 

Register 

No. 


Data os determined. 

Coalfield. 

Locality or seam. 

Date of 
analysis 

Moisture 

M. 

Volatile 

matter. 

V. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

C. 

Ash. 

A. 

Specific 

gravity, 

G. 






Per cent 

Per cent 

Percent 

Ter cent 


Kuraa'.a . 

KararKhoh . 

K.2 

27-432 

18-1-13 

3 80 

22-28 

38-06 

34-06 

1-61 

Talcher . 

Villfen* property . 



8-4-30 

5-90 

34 42 

52-83 

6-85 

1-373 

S. Karanpura . 

Stone band, 4rgada 
Colliery. 

Kp. 6 

N.103 

5-1-28 

2-00 

23-00 

25-70 

48-40 

1-789 

Karasla • 

Karar Khob . 

D. 154 

26-639 

4-5-13 

4-10 

19-10 

43-52 

33-28 

1-64 

BanlganJ . 

Bowlaseam, Sunker- 
pnr Colliery. 

Br.22 

N. 229 

8-4-30 

4-27 

2S-81 

33-13 

33-79 

1-645 

Jalnti 

j Topseam, Banskupl 

•• 

N. 329 

DO. 

4-16 

26-00 

52-54 

17-80 

1-483 

S. Karanpura . 

Stone baffd, Argnda 
Colliery. 

Kp. 6 

N. 193 

Do. 

2-02 

22-08 

31-68 

43-02 

1-740 

Umarla . 

No. 8 p't 

.. 

N. 327 

Do. 

5-00 

21-36 

40-48 

32-17 

1-680 

S. Karanpura . 

Lower section, Ar- 

gada. 

Kp. 8 

N.195 

5-1-28 

1-77 

19-75 

20-92 

57-56 

1-953 

LDo. 

Do. 

Kp. 8 

N. 195 

8-4-80 

1-42 

18-58 

24-99 

65-06 

1-940 

Da 

Upper section, Ar- 
gida. 

Kp. 5 

N. 192 

Do. 

1-88 

31-62 

33-78 

32-72 

1-758 

Do. 

Da 

Kp. 5 

N. 192 

5-1-28 

2-08 

36-00 

28-89 

33-03 

1-764 
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of durain of Barakar age from 5 coalfields : caking coals. 


Data on ash-free basis. 

Fuel- 




Devia- 

tions 

Specific 

gravity. 

Oi 

Moisture. 

K, 

Volatile 

matter. 

V, 

Fixed 

carbon. 

Ci 

ratio. 

C 

'V 

Calour ol 
ash. 

C .king 
properties. 

Description of 
specimen. 

taken 

from 

Table 

6. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 






1-250 

1-61 

30-37 

02 02 

1-70 

Greyish white . 

Cakiv strongly 

Dull grcasy-Iustred 
coal. 

0 

■276 

<-> 

1-35 

33-G5 


1-93 

Light drum . 

I)o. 

Dull silky coal with 
some vitraln. 

0 

1-282 

0-58 

28-28 

71-14 

2 51 

Pinkish buff . 

1 Do. 

Silky coal with vlt- 
rain laminae. 

+2 

1-282 

0-00 

20-52 

72 58 

2-74 

White . 

Do. 

Dull silky coal with 
some vitrain. 

+ 1 

1 291 

1-13 

28-87 

70 00 

■m 

Do. 

Do. 

Dull greasy-lustred 
coal with vitraln. 

+5 

i :;n 

0-02 

32-01 

60-77 

2-04 

Light cream . 

Do. 

Dull silky coal with 
vitraln. 

+4 

1-325 

1-10 

24-00 

74-24 

302 

White . 

Do. 

Silky coal 

+ 6 


of Barakar and Raniganj age from 6 coalfields : non-caking coals. 


I Data on ash-treo basis. 





Devin- 





Fuel- 




tlons 


mu 



ratio. 

Colour of 

Caking 

Description of 
specimen. 

taken 





O 

ash. 

piopcrtlcs. 

from 


H 





Table 



c, 

Bfl 




6. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 






1 200 

5-84 

34-20 

59-90 

1-75 

Very light 

Docs not c«k(- 

Gieasy-1 ust red shale- 

—4 






brown. 


coni. 


1-3(15 

0-33 

30-95 

50-72 

1-53 

Mars blown 

Cakes, but very 

Dull coal rich in 

—2 


3 87 





poorly. 

fusain. 


1 305 

40-32 

40-81 

1-08 

Light ileum . 

Do. 

Dull greasy-lustred 

42 



28-03 





< oal approaching 
shale. 


1-307 

0-14 

w 

©i 

3 

2-31 

Brown . 

Docs no! cake . 

Grcasy-lustrc sdiiale- 

HI 



43 52 





eoal. 

1-307 

0-45 

50-04 

1-13 

Light cream . 

Do. 

Dull greasy-lustred 
shale-coal. 

43 

1-310 

5-03 

31-44 

G3-53 

2-02 

Cream-huff 

Do. 

Creasy lustred shale- 
coal with fusain. 

+4 

1-313 

3-58 

40-23 

50-19 

1-39 

Light cream . 

Cakes, but very 

Dull greasy-lustred 

4*2 







poorly. 

coal approaching 
shale. 


1-358 

8-83 

31-49 

59-68 

1-39 

Do. 

Does not cake . 

Grcasy-Iustred Bhalc- 

+8 

1-377 

4-18 

40-53 

49-29 

1-06 

White . 

Docs not cake, 
but slut cits 

slightly. 

Does not cake . 

coal. 

Carbonaceous shale 

49 

1-380 

3-16 

41-23 

55-11 

1-35 

Do. 

Do. 

+10 

1-431 

2-79 

47-00 

. 50-21 

1-07 

Isabella colour 

Docs not cake, 

Bather hackly gra- 

+14 




< 



but sinters 

nular coal with 






Light h< lloliope 

slightly. 

some vitrain. 


1-434 

3-10 

53-70 

43-14 

0 80 

(likes but not 

Bo. 

+ 14* 






purple. 

strongly. 



a 2 
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The analysis of D. 154 referred to in the above quotation is 
included in Table 2 of this present paper. The dull coals and shale- 
coals, both silky and grcnsy-lustrcd, of the above quotation are 
what are now termed durain ; the ‘ carbonised vegetable matter’, 

‘ mineral charcoal ’ and ‘ mothcr-of-coal ’ correspond to fusain ; and 
the bright coal to vitrain. 

All the specimens listed in Table 1 arc true durains (with often 
some visible vitrain), as also all the specimens listed in Table 2 (with 
sometimes visible fusain and vitrain), except the last two. from 
Argada in the South Karanpura coalfield, each represented by two 
analyses. Specimen No. N. 195 is a carbonaceous shale by appear- 
ance and the high deviations (+9 and +10) given in column 19 
show that N. 195 is a mechanical mixture and not a suspensoid 
colloid system. Specimen N. 192 has a somewhat hackly fracture 
due to a granular structure. This specimen shows a still higher 
deviation (+14). The colour of the ash shows that the coal is 
ferruginous and the specimen is comparable with F. 141 from Bokaro 
which is a granular coal interpreted after analysis of the ash as a 
ferruginous coal of durain with vitrain, also with a high deviation 
(+8 to +11). 1 The South Karanpura specimen N. 192 may thus 
be regarded as ferruginous durain (with visible vitrain), but on 
account of the presumed abnormal composition of the ash as indi- 
cated by the high deviation it will be eliminated from further dis- 
cussion as a typical durain, as also will N. 195 of carbonaceous shale. 

To show the relationship between specific gravity and ash con- 
tents the data to be discussed have been plotted in two graphs on Plate 
9, one (figure 1) representing the caking durains of Table 1, and 
the other (figure 2) the non-caking durains of Table 2. As 
might be anticipated the spots representing the various analyses 
are much more irregularly scattered than in the comparable graph 
illustrating the Kurasia and Bokaro series in the first paper (Rec. 
Geol. Surv. Ind., LX, Plate 26) : for these analyses represent coals 
from several different coalfields, each with its own value of k. 
However, on each plate a line has been drawn representing an aver- 
age value of k for the particular class of coal, the figure adopted 
for the c iking coals being 1*27, and that for the non-caking coals 
being 1*30. As in Bokaro {see the plate referred to) the spots represent- 
ing the granular coal (N. 192) of South Karanpura would lie well 
above the line corresponding to a colloidal suspension of ash in vitrain, 

' Kte. Oeol, Bun. Ind , LX, pp. 3 22, 330 (1928). 
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as also would the spots representing the carbonaceous shales (N. 195) 
of South Karanpura, the position of the spots supporting the view 
that the carbonaceous shale is a coarse suspension (mechanical 
mixture) and not a colloid system (suspensoid). The data for N. 192 
and N. 195 are, however, not shown in Plate 9. 

HI. -DISCUSSION OP DATA. 

In Tables 1 and 2 the analyses are arranged in order of specific 
gravity on an ash-free basis, and not in order of the actual specific 
gravity of the specimens as determined. The ash content of durain 
is, however, an essential portion of the coal and consequently if 
one wishes to form an idea of the composition of durain, one must 
utilise the data as determined. In the following table the caking 
durains are arranged in order of ash contents. 


Table 3. — CaTcing durains. 


Coalfldd. 

Regiitir Xo. 

M. 

Volatile 
mat t«*r. 

V. 

Fixed 
car Don. 

C. 

B 

Specific 

gravity. 

G. 

Fuel- 

ratio. 

C 

V 



Per rent. 

Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Per rent. 

■Hi 


1. Wauklo 

Af. 131* 

1 00 

21 20 

03-98 

13-82 

■ 

3*01 

2. Giridih 

X. 333 

0 40 

22-30 

50-75 

20 23 


2-5 L 

.‘1. Ilaniganj 

X. 218 

0 83 

2L 73 

32-72 

24-08 



4. liokaro 

23-900 

0 98 

22-03 


39-37 



5. J liana 

X. 237 

0 34 

13 90 

43-52 

40-04 

1-082 

■e jM 

!>. Jhari.i 

X. 243 

0 80 

19 92 

38-49 

40-79 

1-083 


7. Jluiia 

X. 233 

0-30 

18-91 

38 72 

42-01 

1-731 

K 1 


Average ol 

2 to 7 


20-18 

44-G3 

34-52 

1-028 

2-21 


• Fl.lcJ No. 


The following table shows the non-caking durains (excluding the 
granular durain and the carbonaceous shale from South Karanpura) 
arranged in order of ash contents : — 


Table 4. — Non-caking durains. 


— 

.Register Xo. 

SIoLiture. 

M. 

Volatlr 

uiattn 

V. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

C. 

Ash. 

A. 

Specific 

gravity. 

G. 

Fuel- 
rat o. 

C 

V 

1. Tulcher 

N. 330 

Per rent. 
ft-90 

Per cent. 
34-42 

1 er < ent. 
52-83 

Per cent. 
6-85 

1*873 

1*58 

2. Jainti 

N. 329 

410 

20-00 

f»2 54 

37-30 

1-483 


3. Uraaria 

-N.327 

5-99 

21-30 

40-43 

3217 


1*89 

4. Eurasia 

20-639 

4-10 


43-32 

33-28 

1-64 

2-31 

5. Jlaniganj 

X. 239 

4 27 

Hot; V 

33 13 

33-79 

1-645 

1-15 

0. Kurasia 

27-432 

3-89 


38-96 

34-96 

1-01 

1-76 

7. S. Karanpura 

X. 193 

2-02 

22-68 

31-08 

43-62 

1-749 

1-89 

8. 8. Karanpura 

N. 193 

2-00 

23 90 

23-70 

48-40 

1-789 

1-08 


Average o£ 

2 to 3 

3-70 

23-45 

38-00 

1 

34-79 | 

1 - G50 

1-62 
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In Table 3 the average composition of caking durain is obtained 
by averaging analyses 2 to 7, the Wankic analysis being excluded as 
not Indian. Whilst in Table 4 the average composition of non- 
caking durain is obtained l>y omitting the Talcher analysis, really 
because the Talcher specimen was exceedingly rich in fusain. The 
averages for caking and non-caking durains are compared below : — 







watiia mm 

Caking 

durain. 

Non-caking 

durain. 







Moisture 

• 



9 

• • 

Per cent. 

1 0-07 

Per cent. 

3*76 

Volatile matter 

• 

■ 

• 

• 

■ • 

20*18 

1*3-10 

fixed carbon 

• 

• 

m 

• 

■ • 

I4-G3 

3S-00 

Ash ■ ■ • 

■ 

• 

• 

a 

• • 

31-3 : 1 

34-71# 

Specific gravity 

■ 

• 

• 

• 

• • 

■a 

L’-OoG 

Fuel-ratio 

• 

• 

• 

• 

■ • 

m 

1-0J 


it will be noticed that the caking durains have lower moisture 
and higher fixed carbon than the non-caking ones, whilst the volatile 
matter, ash and specific gravity are closely similar. The fuel- 
ratio of the caking durains is substantially higher than that of the 
non-caking durains. These average analyses may be compared with 
the actual, analyses of dull grcasy-lustred coals or durain shown in 
Table 6, Rec. Geol. Surv. India, LX, p. 340. 

If we deduce the specific gravity on an ash-free basis of these two 
average durains by using the equation 
a 

.. 9i~9 ioo» 

we find that is 1*283 for the caking durains, and 1*308 for the 
non-caking durains. These figures have to be compared with the 
corresponding average values of k deduced from the corresponding 
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vitrains, which arc 1*267 for the caking vitrains and 1*298 for the 
non-caking vitrains, showing a deviation of +1 (to the nearest unit 
— 0*01) in both cases. 

The above data illustrate the composition of durain. 

It is now desirable to consider the point that, in accordance 
with the first paper, durain is a colloid system in which vitrain acts 
as the dispersion medium to the ash contents as the disperse phase 
(suspensoid) with vegetable detritus as a second disperse phase 
(coarse suspension). It will be of interest to see whether when the 
analytical data arc calculated to an ash-free basis the composition 
as thus deduced bears any close relation to the composition of the 
corresponding vitrains. We can hardly expect any close corres- 
pondence between the composition of a particular ash-free durain 
and the vitrain of the same field, and we shall probably find it 
desirable to compare the average data for ash-free durains with the 
average data for ash-free vitrains, averaging the data, as before, 
in two sets corresponding to the caking and non-caking durains 
respectively. 

It is necessary first, however, to compare the ash-free durains 
field by field with the data for the corresponding ash-free 
vitrains. This is done in Tables 5 and (>. 

If we now study the data for the caking durains and correspond- 
ing vitrain given in Table 5, we notice the following points : — 

(1) Each durain has lower moisture contents than the corres- 

ponding vitrain. 

(2) The volatile matter of durain is sometimes higher and some- 

times lower than the volatile matter of the corresponding 
vitrain. 

(3) The fixed carbon of durain is sometimes lower but usually 

higher than the fixed carbon of the corresponding vitrain. 

(4) It follows from (2) and (3) that the fuel-ratio is sometimes 

lower and sometimes higher than the fuel-ratio of the 
corresponding vitrain. 

(5) The specific gravity of durain is in two cases the same and in 

the remaining cases higher than the specific gravity of 
the corresponding vitrain. Considering only two places of 
decimals, the deviation Varies from 0 to +5. 
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Table 5. — Comparison of caking durains and 



D mi AIN. | 

I'uiilfieid. 

Register 

No. 

Moisture. 

M. 

Volatilo 

matter. 

V. 



Sjiccilie 

gravity. 

Specific 
gravit y 
deviation 

Fuel- 

ratio 

devia- 

tion. 



Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 





1. Bokaro . 

mm 

1-61 

30-37 

G2-02 

1-70 

1-256 

0 

—0 07 

2. Jharia 

X. 243 

1-35 

33-05 

05-00 

1-03 


0 

—010 

3. Giridih . 

X. 332 

0*58 

28-28 

71-14 

2-51 

1-282 

+ 2 

+ 0-80 

4. Jharia 

X. 237 

0-00 

20-52 

72-58 

2 74 

1 -282 

+1 

+0-03 

5. Raniganj 1) 

X. 218 

1-13 

2K-S7 

70-00 

2-12 

1-291 

+8 

+0-46 

C. Jharia 

S. 253 

0-62 

32-61 

06 77 

2 05 

1 3 11 

1 4 

— 0-Usi 

7. Wankie . 

Af. *151 

1*16 

24-60 

74-21 

3 02 

1-325 

t-5 

-- 


Average* 
of 1 to 
« 

1-03 

31-05 

H 

2-19 

1-283 

+ 2(1 07) 

+ 0-18 


• Xo. 7 is omitted from tlic average, because it i? not an Jndiun (oal 


Table 6. — Comparison of non-coking durains and 


Coalfield. 

Register 

, 

Moisture. 

M. 

I 

Volatile 

matter. 

V. 

UrUAIN. 

Fixed 

carbon 

C. 

Fuel- 
rut io. 

r 

"v 

/ 

[ Specific 
grnvitN. 

(r. 

Specific 

graMty 

devia- 

tion. 

Fui-1- 
r.itJo 
d« via- 
tion. 

1. Kurasia 

27-432 

Per cent. 

5-84 

Per cent. 

34-26 

Per cent. 

59-90 

1-75 

1-260 

—4 

-0-25 

2. Talcher 

N. 380 

6-33 

36-95 

56-72 

1-53 

1-305 

—2 

+0-35 

3. S. Karanpura 

X. 103 

3-87 

46-32 

49-81 

1-08 

1-305 

+2 

—0-63 

4. Kurasia 

L 26-639 

6-14 

28-63 

65-23 

2-31 

1-307 

+1 

+0-31 

5. Raniganj R . 

X. 229 

0-45 

43-52 

50-04 

M3 

1-307 

+3 

-0-22 

0. Jalntl 

X. 829 

5-03 

31-44 

63-53 

2-02 

1-310 

+4 

+0-20 

7. S. Karanpura 

X. 193 

3-58 

40*23 

56-10 

1-39 

1-313 

+2 

—0-32 

8. U maria 

X. 827 

8-83 

31-40 

59-68 

1-89 

1-358 

B 

+0-24 


Avenugp* 
of 1 and 3 
to 8 

6-68 

36-55 

67-77 

1-58 

1-808 

JU 

—010 


* No 2 Is omitted from the duraln average because the specimen contained a high percentage of 
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corresponding vitrains on an ash-free basis. 


VlTKAIN. 

Moisture. 

M. 


Volatile 
nmf tor. 

V. 

Fixed 

carbon. 

C. 

Fuel- 

ratio. 

( 

V 

Specific 

gravity. 

K. 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 



1-87 


29*18 

68*05 

2*37 

1-1 259 

1-03 


32*25 

06*12 

2*09 

• 1-275 

0-85 


3(5-53 

62*57 

1-71 

1 1-258 

1-63 


32 25 

60*12 

2-09 

1-275 

1-8S 


33*34 

65-28 

1*97 

| 1-260 

1*G3 


32 25 

66*12 

2*09 

1 1-275 

1-09 1 


56*99 

61*92 

1-67 

j 1-272 

i 

1-50 


32*64 

65-86 j 

2-01 

1-267 


corresponding vitrains on an ash-free basis. 


Vithain. 

Moisture. 

Volatile 

Fixed 

1 Fuel- 

ratio. 

Specific 

M. 

matter. 

carbon. 

c 

gravity. 


V. 

0 

I V 

X. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent,. 

1 

... . 

11*45 

29*50 

50-05 

2*00 

1-290 

15*17 

38-81 

46*02 

1-18 

1*323 

6*37 

34*50 

59*13 

1*71 

1*289 

11*45 

29*50 

59*05 

2*00 

1-299 

6*70 

39*33 

53*97 

1*37 

1-277 

2*47 

34*51 

63*02 

1*82 

1-273 

6*37 

34*50 

59*13 

j 1-71 

1-289 

15*72 

81*84 

52*44 

1*65 

1-382 

9-40 

i 

34-07 

J 

50*47 

1-68 

1-298 
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The average figures for the caking durains and corresponding 
vitrains are compared below: — 









Average 
asli -free caking 
durain. 

Average 

ash-free 

vitrain. 








Moisture 







Ter cent. 
1-03 

l*cr cent. 
1*60 

Volatile matter 

- 



. 



31*06 


Fixed carbon 

- 



• 



67*92 

0.V8G 

Fuel-ratio 

• 



- 



2*111 

2*01 

Specific gravity 

- 



• 



1*286 

1*207 


When one considers the experimental errors inherent in the 
methods of proximate analysis, especially the difficulty of main- 
taining a uniform separation of volatile matter and fixed carbon, 
one sees that the average caking durain when calculated to an ash- 
free basis has substantially the same composition as the correspond- 
ing vitrain. This affords strong support to the conclusion arrived 
at in the first paper that durain is a colloid system with mineral 
matter as the disperse phase in vitrain as the dispersion medium. 
The only two significant differences in the two sets of average figures 
above are in the moisture and the specific gravity. The fact that 
the average specific gravity of durain is 0-02 higher than the average 
specific gravity of the corresponding vitrains means one of two things, 
cither the ash contents of the durains examined are of abnormul 
composition due, for example, to high iron contents, or there is 
some other constituent of chemical composition close to that of 
vitrain but higher specific gravity in the vitrain. Reference to 
Table 1 will show that the colour of the ash of all the durains listed 
there is pale, so that it seems more likely that this average devia- 
tion of +2 is due to some additional constituent. It has already 
been admitted that durain, in addition to vitrain and the ash con- 
tents as a disperse phase, probably carries vegetable detritus (e.g. 
spores) in coarse suspension, and we see that we may now ascribe 
this average deviation of -f 2 (ranging from 0 to +5) with some 
probability to suspended vegetable detritus of higher specific gravity 
than the vitrain. If we are entitled to assume that the inclusion 
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of disperse phases in the vitrain has not affected the amount of mois- 
ture in the vitrain, and also that the enclosed vegetable detritus 
is devoid of moisture, then the amount of moisture in the ash-free 
durain gives a measure of the proportions of vitrain and vegetable 
detritus making up this ash-free vitrain. Two parts of vitrain to 
roughly one part of vegetable detritus (i.e. 33 per cent, of vegetable 
detritus) would reduce the average moisture from 1-50 to 1*03. 
Such a conclusion depends also on the assumption that none of the 
moisture is associated with the mineral matter. 

If we next study the data for the non-caking durains and 
corresponding vitrains given in Table 6, we notice the follow- 
ing points : — 

(1) With one exception each durain has lower moisture contents 

than the corresponding vitrain. The cause of the ex- 
ception — Jainti — is unknown. 

(2) As with the caking durains, the volatile matter of non- 

caking durain is sometimes higher and sometimes lower 
than the volatile matter of the corresponding vitrain. 

(3) As with the caking durains the iixed carbon of non-caking 

durain is sometimes lower and sometimes higher than 
the volatile matter of the corresponding vitrain. 

(4) As beiore, it follows from (2) and (3) that the fuel-ratio is 

sometimes lower and sometimes higher than the fuel- 
ratio of the corresponding vitrain. 

(0) With two exceptions the specific gravity of the non-caking 
durains is higher than that of the corresponding vitrain. 

The average figures for the non-caking durains and correspond- 
ing vitrains are compared below' : — 


— 

Aveiage 
ash -free 
non- caking 
durain. 

Average 

ash-free 

vitrain. 

Muibturu • ■ • • 

• 

• 

m 


fer cent. 
6*68 

Ter cent. 
0*46 

Volatile matter • • • 

• 

• 

a 

• 

36*56 

34*07 

Fixed carbon • • 

• 

■ 

■ 

• 

57*77 

56*47 

F uel-ratio .... 

• 

i 

• 


1*58 

1*68 

Specific gravity • • # 

• 

• 

• 

I 

a 

lih 

1*308 

1*208 
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As with the caking durains we see that the average non-caking 
durain when calculated to an ash-free basis has substantially the 
same composition as the corresponding average vitrain, the only 
significant differences as before being lower moisture in the durain, 
but an average specific gravity higher than for the corresponding 
vitrain. The interpretation of these differences is presumably the 
same as with the caking durains, and if the lower moisture of the 
durain were an index of the proportion of vegetable matter in coarse 
suspension, then the proportion would bo 3 parts of vitrain to 2 
parts of suspended vegetable matter, i.e. 40 per cent, of vegetable 
detritus. 


It is instructive also to compare the average figures for caking 
durains with the average figures for non-caking durains as follows : — 









Average 

caking 

durain. 

Average 

non-caking 

durain. 








Moisture • 




• 


• 

Ter cent. 
1-03 

Per cent. 
5-68 

Volatile matter 


. 


• 


• 

31-05 

36-55 

Fixed carbon 


• 


• 



67-92 

57-77 

Fuel-ratio 


• 


• 



2-19 

1*58 

Specific gravity 


• 


• 



1-286 

1*309 


From this we see that the caking durains show lower moisture, 
volatile matter and specific gravity and higher fixed carbon and fuel 
ratios than the non-caking durains. A reference to Table 7 on p. 
202 of the second paper [Rcc. Geol. Surv. Ind., LXII) will show 
that these differences between caking and non-caking durains are 
parallel to the differences between caking and non-caking vitrains. 

In comparing above the data for vitrains with the data for 
durains, arranged into two groups — caking and non-caking — I have 
been very careful to speak of the corresponding vitrain rather than 
of caking and non-caking vitrains. This is because the division 
between caking and non-caking vitrains on an ash-free basis does 
not correspond -exactly with that between caking and non-caking 
durains on the same basis. Thus whilst all the vitrains correspond- 
ing to the strongly caking durains of Table 1 are also strongly cak- 
ing) all tiie vitrains corresponding to the non-caking (or but slightly 
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caking) durains oi Table 2 are not non-caking (or but slightly cak- 
ing). Thus of the vitrains shown in Table 6 for comparison with 
non-caking vitrains, the caking properties are as follows : — 



Moisture. 

Caking properties. 

1. Kurasia 

Per cent. 
11-45 

Does not cake or sinters 

2. Talchcr 

15-17 

slightly. 

Cakes very poorly. 

3. South Karanpura 

6-37 

Cakes strongly. 

4. Kaniganj 

6-70 

Cakes strongly. 

Jainti ....... 

2-47 

Cakes strongly. 

6. Umaria 

15-72 

Does not cake. 


This means that in vitrain the upper limit of moisture for strong- 
ly caking properties is higher (> 6 per cent.) than with durains. 
From this we may deduce that apart from the effect of changes in 
the ratio of volatile matter to fixed carbon, there are two very 
important factors that may spoil the caking properties of a coal : 
one is hydration and the other is dilution by * ash contents \ But 
if the moisture is very low, then no amount of ash consistent with 
the substance being still a coal (i.e. >50 per cent, ash) will destroy 
the caking properties. 

Since the above was written, Dr. Fox has kindh supplied me 
with two analyses— one of durain and one of vitrain — from the JohiIJa 
river in the Sohagpur Coalfield, Hewn State, Central India. The 
analvses are. as follows : — 



Durain. 

Vitrain. 

Moisture 

Volatile matter 

Fixed carbon 

Ash 

Per cent. 
6*94 

24-19 

35-63 

33-24 

Per cent. 
16-76 

34-06 

44-76 

4-42 

Specific gravity 

1-643 

1*424 

Caking properties 

Sinters slightly 

Does not coke. 

Colour of ash 

1 

Cream buff . 

Isabella. 
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Reduced to an ash-free basis tlie results are as follows : — 



Durain. 

Vitrain. 








Per cent. 

Por cent. 

Moisture 


. 

. 

. 

• 

. 

10*39 

17*63 

Volatile matter 


. 

. 

• 

• 

• 

36*25 

35*64 

Fixed carbon 


• 

■ 

• 

■ 

• 

53-36 

46*83 

Specific gravity . 



. 

. 

a 

, 

1-380 

1*332 

Fuel ratio 


• 

• 

• 

• 

■ 

1*47 

1*65 

Deviation . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

+5 

•• 


The similarity of this Johilla river durain in ash contents and 
specific gravity to those from Kurasia and Raniganj (Nos. 4, 5 and 
6) shown in Table 4 is very striking. The differences in composi- 
tion, specific gravity and fuel-ratio between this duruin-vitrain pair 
are in the same direction as in the durain-vitrain average figures 
given on page 371. 

These figures have boon received too late to be incorporated in 
tho preceding tables, but the durain finds its place in the diagram 
forming figure 2 on Plate 9. 

V SUMMARY. 

]. .In a previous paper it was shown that in two sets of coals 
of the vitrain-durain series, obtained respectively from the Kurasia 
and Bokaro coalfields, the relationship between specific gravity and 
ash contents of any specimen is expressed by the rule 

a = 100 (g-k), 

in which a is the ash contents, g the specific gravity of the specimen, 
and k the specific gravity of ash-free coal (i.c. pure vitrain) for the 
field. 

2. In a second paper a study is made of vitrain from 20 coal- 
fields and localities ranging in age from Barakar to Siwalik, the 
data obtained being compared, after reduction to an ash-free basis, 
with the aid of the rule in paragraph 1 above. 
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3. This study showed that in the vitrains examined moisture 
increases with specific gravity, and that most vitrains cake if they 
contain less than 9 to 10 par cent, of moisture, and do not cake with 
moisture in excess of this figure. 

4. The volatile matter was found to inorease with the specific 
gravity in some scries of vitrains, and to decrease in other series, 
whilst the fixed carbon varies in the inverse manner to the volatile 
matter. There is no correlation between caking properties and 
either volatile matter, fixed carbon, or fuel-ratio. 

5. In the first paper it was shown that durain must be regarded 
as a colloid system in which there are two disperse phases, namely 
ash contents (suspensoid) and vegetable detritus (coarse suspension), 
in vitrain as the dispersion medium. 

6. In the second paper the conclusion was drawn that in vitrains 
wo are dealing with systems in which the relationship of moisture to 
moisture-free vitrain is a colloidal relationship comparable with 
that between the water imbibed by a dry gel (e.g. casein) and the 
dry gol itself. 

7. In the third paper, the present one, a study is made of picked 
specimens of silky and dull (greasy-lustred) coals from 10 coalfields 
(9 Indian and one South Rhodesian) all of Gondwana age. The 
data of specific gravity and proximate analyses are arranged into 
two tables according to whether the coal proved strongly caking or 
non-caking (including poorly caking coals). 

8. A comparison of the average data for caking dur ains with 
average data for non-caking durains shows that the caking durains 
have lower moisture and volatile matter, higher fixed carbon and 
fuel-ratios and almost identical ash contents. As with the vitrains 
the higher moisture of the non-caking durains is accompanied by a 
higher specific gravity. The data are as follows : — 



Moisture . 

Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 
Ash . . 


Caking 

durain. 

Non-caking 

durain. 

Per oent. 

Per cant. 

0-67 

3-76 

20-18 

23-46 

44-63 

38-00 

34-62 

34-79 


Specific gravity 
Fuel-ratio 


1*628 

2*21 


1*666 

1*62 
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9. A comparison is also made, with figures both analytical and 
of specific gravity reduced to an ash-free basis, of each durain with 
its corresponding vitrain. If the conclusion of the first paper be 
correct (see paragraph 1 above), then the composition of ash-free 
durain should be that of the vitrain of the same locality except 
in so far as the durain carries suspended vegetable matter the com- 
position of which might differ substantially from that of the con- 
taining dispersion medium of vitrain. The following data compar- 
ing the average composition on an ash-free basis of the caking durains 
from 5 coalfields with the average composition of the correspond- 
ing vitrains is therefore of great interest : — 



Average 

ash-free 

vitrain. 


Moisture 


• 


• 


• 

Per cent. 
1*03 

Per cent. 
1-50 

Volatile matter 

• 

■ 

. 

a 

. 

• 

31-05 

32-64 

Fixed carbon 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

• i 

67-92 

65-86 

Fuel-ratio 

■ 

• 

- 

• 

• 

. 

2-19 

2-01 

Specific gravity 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1-286 

1-267 


They appear to afford very strong support to the conclusion of 
the first paper set out in paragraph 1 above. 

10. The similar data for the ash-free non-caking durains from 7 
coalfields and the corresponding vitrains are compared below : — 



Moisture 
Volatile matter 
Fixed carbon 
Fuel-ratio 
Speeiflo gravity 
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These data also afford strong support to the conclusion of the first 
paper set out in paragraph 1 above. 

11. The fact that the ash-free durain (including the suspended 
vegetable detritus) has a composition so close to that of the corre- 
sponding v? t rain seems to indicate that for the purpose of proximate 
analysis this suspended vegetable matter itself must have a composi- 
tion very close to that of the vitrain 

12. The most important respect in which these two average ash- 
free durains differ from the corresponding average vitrains is in 
the somewhat higher specific gravity, equivalent to a content of 
2 per cent, of ash in the caking durains and of 1 per cent, of ash in 
the non-caking durains. The explanation of this is not known : 
but it is suggested that it is due to the effect on the specific gravity 
of the vegetable detritus in suspension having a higher specific 
gravity than the vitrain. 

13. The result of this study is to confirm the conclusion of the 
first paper, namely that durain is a colloid system in which vitrain 
plays the role of the dispersion medium and the ash contents the 
role of the disperse phase (suspensoid), whilst the vegetable detritus 
may be regarded as a second disperse phase (coarse suspension). 
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DIAGRAMS SHOWING SPECIFIC GRAVITY AND A^H CONTENTS OF GONDWANA DURAINS. 

In each diagram the upper line represents the average position of the points plotted, whilst the 
lower line represents the position as it would be if the origin were the point representing the epeoiflo 
gravity of the average of the oorresponding ash-free vitraine. 





Vol. X, 1877. 

Pent J ( out of print ). — Annual report for 1876. Geological notes on Great Indian Desert between 
Sind and Rajputana. Cretaceous genus Omphalia near Nameho lake, Tibet, about 75 
miles north of Lhassa. Estheria in Gondwana formation. Verubrata from Indian tertiary 
and secondary rocks. New Emydino from the upper torliarie* of Northern Punjab. 
Observations on under-ground temperature. 

Pari 2 (out of print).- — Rocks of the Lower Godavari. ‘ Atgarh Sandstones ’ near Cuttack. 
Fossil floras m India. New or rare mammals from the Siwoliks. Aravali series in North- 
Eastern Rajputana. Borings for coal in Lidia. Geoogy of India. 

Part 3 ( out of print). — Tertiary zone and underlying rocks m North-West Punjab. Fossil floras 
in India. Erratics in Potwar, Coal explorations m Darjiling distnet. Limestones in 
neighbourhood of Barakor. Forms of blowing machine used by smiths of Upper Assam. 
Analyses of ilaniganj coals. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Geology of Muhanadi basin and its vicinity. 'Diamonds, gold, and lead 
ores of Sambalpur district. *Ei\on Comp. Barrovensis’, McCoy, from Sripermatur group 
near Madras. Fossil floras in India. The Blaim group and k Central Gnei&s ' m {Simla 
Himalayas. Ternaries of North-West Punjab. Genera Clueromeryx and Rhagatherium. 

Vol. XI, 187S. 

Pan 1 . — Annual report for 1877. Geology of Upper Godavari basin, between liver Wardha 
and Godavari, near Sironelia. Geology of Kashmir, Kishtwar, and Pangi. Siwalik mam- 
mals. Paleontological relations oi Gondwana system. 1 Erratics m Punjab.* 

Pa, ' 2 (out of pn ut). — Geology of fcJiud (hocond notice). Origin of Kumaun lakes. Trip over 
Milam Pass, Kumaun. Mud volcanoes of Hauiri and Cheduba. Mineral resources of 
Ramil, Cheduba ami adjacent islands. 

Pail (,,*,/ of joint).— Gold industry m Wynaud. Upper Gondw ana senes in Trichinopoly and 
Nellorc Ri*tna districts. Senarmonlite fioui Sarawak. 

/'.•// 7.— igrapliK.il distribution ul fossil organisms m India. Submerged forest on Bombay 
Pl.iud. 

Vol. XU, 1876. 

Part 1 . — Annual report for 1*78. Geology of Kashmir (third notice). Siwulik mammalia. 
Nwalik birds. Tour through IJangiang and Spiti. Mud eruption in JLimri Hand (Arakan). 
Biaimite, with Rhodonite, from Nagpur, Central Provinces. Pakeontoiogical notes from 
Nilpuia coal-buNin. Coal imp >rtai ions into India. 

Put J ( uni uf pnnt).— Mohpam coal-field, Pyrolusite with pMlomolane at Go^alpur, Jabalpur 
district. Geological reconnaissance from Indus at- Kushalgarh to Jxurram at Thai on 
Afghan lrontior. Geology of Upper Punjab. 

rati / i (out <f jtnnf ). — Geological features ot northern Madura, Padukuta State, and southern 
parts of Tan j ore and I nehinopolv distnets included within limits of sheet 80 of Indian 
Atlas. Cretaceous fossils from 1 nchinopoiy district, collet tod m 1877 78. Nphenupkj Hum 
and other Equisetaceie with reference to Indian iorm Xrizvgia s t /eciosa, ltoylo p>pliono- 
plnlium Triz\ gia, Ung.). AI> * onn and Atacamitc from Neiioro dial net.' Corundum 
tiom Khasi Hills. Joga neighbourhood and old^une* on Xcrbadda. 

Part d— " AUuck Slutcs ’’ and their piobable geological portion. Maiginal bone cf undos- 
eiibed tortoise, from Upper Siw'aJiks, near Nila, in Potw'ar, Punjab. Geology of North 
Areot- district. Road section from Murreo to Abbottabad. 

Vol. XIII, 1880. 

Part 1 . — Annual report for 1879. Gcolog}’ of Upper Godavari basin m neighbourhood of 
Sironcha. Geology of Laduk and neighbouring districts. Teeth of fossil fishes from Ramri 
Island and Punjab. Fossd genera Noggerathia, Stbg., Noggcrathiopsis, Fstm., and Rlnpto- 
zamites, Schmalh., m palaeozoic and secondary rocks of Europe, Asia and Austraha. Fossil 
plants from Kattywar, Shekh Budin, and JSirgujah. Volcauio foci of eruption in Konkan. 

Part 2. — Geological notes. Paleontological notes on lower trias of Himalayas. Artesian wells 
at Pondicherry, and possibility ot finding sources of water-supply at Madras. 

Part 3. — Kumaun lakes. Celt of palaeolithic type in Punjab. Palaeontological notes from 
Karharbari and South Rewu coal-fields. Correlation of Gondwana flora with other floras. 
Artesian wells at Pondicherry. Salt in llajputana. Gas and mud eruptions on Ara.Tfn. n 
coast on 12th March 1879 and in June 1843. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Pleistocene deposits of Northern Punjab, and evidence they afford of 
extreme climate during portion of that period. Useful minerals of Arvali Region. Correla- 
tion of Gondwana flora with that of Australian coal-bearing system. Reh or soils 
and saline well waters. Reh soils of Upper India. Nairn TaL landslips 18th September 
1880. 
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Vox* XIV, 1881. 


Part L— Annual report- for 1880. Geology of part of Dardistan, Baltietan, and neighbouring 
districts. Siwalik carnivora. Siwalik group of Sub-Hi malayan region. South 
Gondwana basin. Ferruginous beds associated with basaltic rocks of north-eastern Ulster, 
in relation to Indian latcrite. Kajmahal plants. Travelled blocks of the Punjab. Appen- 
dix to 1 Palaeontological notes on lower trias of Himalayas.’ Mammalian fossils from rerun 


iDlrUIUi . 

Part 2 ( ovt of print). — Nahan-Siwalik unconformity in North-Western Himalaya. Gondwana 
vertebrates. Ossiferous beds of H undos in Tibet. Mining records and mining recora 
office of Great Britain : and Coal and Metalliferous Mines Act of 1872 (England). Cobaltite 
and danatitc from Khetri mines, Rajputana ; with remarks on Jaipnrite (Syepoorite) 
Zinc-ore (Smithsonite and Blende) with barytes in Kamul districts, Madras. Mud eruption 
in island of Cheduba. _ . . , 

Part 3 (ovt of print ). — Artesian borings in India. Oligoclase granite at Wangtu on Sutlej, 

West Himalayas. Fish-plate from Siwalik*. Palaeontological notes from Hazaribagn 
and Lohardagga districts. Fossil carnivora from Siwalik hills. 

Part 4 (out of print). — Unification of geological nomenclature and cartography. Geology ol 
Arrali region, central and eastern. Native antimony obtained at Pulo Obin, near, jn ? a * 
pore. Turgite from Juggiapett. Kistnali District. and zinc carbonate from Karnuh Madias*. 
Section from Dalhousie to Pangi, vid Sack Pass. South Rewah Gondwana basin. » un- 
merged forest on Bombay Island. 


Vol. XV, 1882 . 

Part 1 (out of jyrint ). — Annual report for 1881. Geology of North-West Kashmir and Khagan, 
Gondwana Jahyrinthodonts (Siwali and Jamna mammal. 1 *). Geologv of Dnlhousic, North- 
West Himalaya. Palm leaves from (tertian'') Murree and Kasauli l*ed*> in India. Tridos- 
mine from Noa-Dihing liver. Upper A^t-am. and Platinum from Chutia Xagpui. n (1) 
copj e** mine near Yoneri hill. Darjiling district : (2) arsenical pyrites in same neighbour- 
hood : (3) kaolin at Darjiling. Analyses of coal and fire-clay from Mnkum coal-field, 
Upper Asf-am. Experiments on <oal of Pind Dadiui Klmn, Salt -ranee, with referent e to 
production of pa-«, made April 29th, 1881. International Congress of Pnlojma. 

Part 2 (ovt of print). — Geology of Travaneore State. Warkilli beds and repented nvonnten 
deposits at Quilon, in Travaneore. Siwalik and Narbada fnsriK Goal-bearing locks of 
Upper Rer and Mand rivers in Western Chutia Nagpur. I'encli river eon 1- field in C hhind- 
wara district. Central Provinces. Boring for coal at Engsein. Brit. eh Burma. ► npplures 
in North-Western Himalaya. Eruption of mini volcanoes in Cheduba. 

Part 3 (out of print).— Coal of Mach (Much) in Bolan Pass, and of Sbarigh on Harnai route between 
SiLi and Quetta. Crystals of stilbite from Western Ghats, *Boml ay. Traps of Darang 
and Mandi in North-Western Himalayas. Connex on between Hazara and Kashmir series. 
Umaria coal-field (South Rewah Gondwana basin). Daranggiri coal-field, Garo Hills, 
Assam. Coal in Myarorng division, Henzada district. _ 

Pari 4 (out of pr i vt).— Gold-fields of Mysore. Borings for coal at Beddadanol, Godavari district, 
in 1874. Supposed occurrence of coal on Kistna. 


Vol. XVT, 1883. 

Part 7.— Annual report for 1882. Ricbthofcnia, Kays. (Anomia Lawronciana. Koninck). 

Geology- of South Travaneore. Geology of Chagiba. Basalts of Bombay.^ 

Pert 2 (out of print). — Synopsis of fossil \ertcbrata of India. Bijori Labyrinth odor t Skull 
of Hippotherium antilopinum. Tron ores, and subsidiary materials for manufacture of 
iron, in north-eastern part of Jabalpur district. Lateritp and oilier manganese-ore occur- 
ring at Gosulpore, Jabalpur district. Umaria coal-field. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Microscopic structure of seme Dalliousie rocks. Lavas of Aden. Pro- 
bable oetuiTcnte of Siwalik strata in China and Japan. Mastodon anguetidens in India. 
Traverse between Almora and Mussooitoc. Cretaceous coal-measures at Borsora in Khaeia 
Hills. Tttar Laour in Sylhet. . ^ 

Part 4 (out *f jwit).— Pala ontological notes from Daltonganj and Hutar coal-fields m Chota 
Nagy .r. Altered bo.«alt* of Ualhousie region in North-Western Himalayas. Microscopic 
structure of seme Sub-Himalayan rocks of tertiary age. Geology of Jaunsar and Lower 
Himalayas. Traverse through Eastern Khasia, Jaintia, and North Cachar Hills. Native 
had from Maolmam and chromite from the Andaman Islands. Fiery eruption from one 
of tl e mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Irrigation from wells in North-Western 
Provinces and Oudb. 
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Vol. XVII, 1884. 

Part 1 ( out of print), — Ann ual report for 1883. Smooth-water anchorages Or mud-banks of 
Narrakal and Alleppy on Travancore coast. Billa Surgam and other caves in Kumool 
district. Geology of Chuari and Sihunta parganas of Chamba. Lyttonia, Waagcn, in 
Killing series of Kashmir. 

Port 2 (out of print), — Earthquake of 3lBt. December 1881. Microscopic structure of some 
Himalayan granites and gneissosc granites. Choi coal exploration. Re-discovery of 
fossils in Siwalik beds. Mineral resources of Andaman Islands in neighbourhood of Port 
Blair. Intertrappean beds in Eeccan and Laramie group in Western North America. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Microscopic btructuic of some Arvali rocks. Section along Indus from 
Peshawar Valley to Salt-range. Sites for boring in Raigarh-Hingir coal-field (first notice). 
Lignite near Raipore, Central Provinces. Turquoise mine* of Nishapur, Khorassan. Fiery 
eruption from Minbyin mud vuloano of Oheduba Ipiand, Arakan. Langrin coal-field, South- 
West Khasia Hills. Uiuaria coal-field. 

Pari 4 (out of print). — Ceolopy of part of Gttiigasul.in paigana of British Garhwal. Slates and 
schishs imbedded in gneissosc granite of North-West Himalayas. Geology of Takht-i- 
Sulciman. Smooth-water anchorages of Travancore coast. Auriferous sands of the 
Subansiri river, Pondicherry lignite, and phospliatic locks at Musuri. Billa Surgam caves. 

Vul. XVIII, 1885. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1884. Country between Singareni coal-field and Kiatna 
river. Geological sketch of country between Smgareni coal-field and Hyderabad. Coal 
and limestone m I)oigrung river near Gobi ghat, A&sam. Homotaxis, as illustrated from 
Indian formations. Afghan field notes. 

Part 2. — Fossiliferous senes in Lower Himalaya, Garhwal. Age of Mandhali series in Lower 
Himalaya. Siwalik camel (Camel us Antiquus, nobis ex Falc. and Caut. MS.). Geology 
of Chamba. Probability of obtaining water by means of artesian wells in plains of Upper 
India. Artesian sources in plains of Upper India. Geology of Aka Hills. Alleged tend- 
ency of Arakan mud volcanoes to burst into eruption most frequently during rains. 
Analyses of phosphalic nodules and lock from Mussoorrec. 

Pan 3 (out of print).— Geology of Andaman Islands. Tlnrd species of Mcryoopotamus. Per- 
colation as afleded by current, l’irthalla and Chandpur meteorites. Oil- wells and coal 
in Thayetmyo District, British Burma. Antimony deposits in Maulmain district. Kashmir 
earthquake of 30th May 1885. Bengal earthquake of 14th July 1885. 

Part 4 (out of jrrini). — Geological work in Chhattwgarh dixision of Central Provinces. Bengal 
earthquake of 14tli July 1885. Kashmir earthquake of 30th May 1885. Excavations 
in Billa Surgam caves. Xepaulite. Sabetmaket metehrite. 

Vol. XIX, 1886. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 18S5. International Geological Congress of Berlin. 
Palaeozoic Fossils in Olive group of Salt-range. Correlation of Indian and Australian coal- 
bearing beds. Afghan and Persian Field-notes. Section from fchmla to Wangtu, and 
petrological character of AmLhibolites and Quartz-Diorites of Sutlej valley. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Geology of parts of Bellary and Anantapur districts. Geology of Upper 
Dolling basin in Singpho Hills. Microscopic characters of eruption rocks from Central 
Himalayas. Mammalia of Karnul Caves. Prospects of finding coal in Western Rajputana. 
Olive group of Salt-range. Boulder-beds of Salt-rango. Gondwana Homotaxis. 

Part 3 ( out of pi ini). — Geological sketch of Vizagapatam district, Madras. Geology of Northern 
Jesalmcr. Microscopic structure of Malani rocks of Arvali region. Malanjkhandi copper- 
ore in Balaghat district, C. P. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Petroleum in India. Petroleum exploration at Khatan. Boring in 
Chhattisgorh coal-fields. Field-note from Afghanistan : No, 3, Turkistan. Fiery eruption 
• from one of the mud volcanoes of Cheduba Island, Arakan. Nammianthai aerolite* 
Analysis of gold dust from Meza valley. Upper Burma. 

Vol. XX, 1887. 

Part 1 (out of print).— Annual report for 1886, Field-notes from Afghanistan : No. 4, from 
Turkistan to India. Physical geology of West British Garhwal ; with notes on a route 
traversed through Jaunsar-Bawar and Tiri-Carhwal. Geology of Garo Hills. Indian 
image-stones. Soundings recently taken off Barren Island and Narcondam. Talchir 
boulder-beds. Analysis of Pkosphaiic Nodules from Salt-range, Punjab. 

Part 2. — -Fossil vertebrate, of India. Echinoidea of cretaceous series of Lower Narbad* Vall ey 
Field-notes: No. 5 — to accompany geological sketch map of Afghanistan North- 
Eastern Khorassan. Microscopic structure of Rajmahal and Deccan traps. Dolerite of 
Chor. Identity of Olive series in east, with speckled sandstone in west, of Salt-range, Id 
P unjab. * 
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Pari 3 . — Retirement of Mr. Medlicott. J. B. Mushketoff’s Geology of Russian Tuikistan. 
Crystalline and inetamorphie rooks of Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaun, Section 
I. Geology of Simla and Jutogb. ‘ Laiitpur ’ meteorite. 

Part 4 ( oat of print ). — Points in Himalayan geology. Crystalline and metamorpbic r«icks of 
Lower Himalaya, Garhwal, and Kumaon, Section 11. Iron industry of western portion 
of Raipur. Notes on Upper Burma. Boring exploration in Chhattisgarh coal-field (Second 
notice). Pressure Meta morphism, with reference to foliation of Himalayan Gneissose 
Granite. Papers on Himalayan Geology and Microscopic Petrology. 


Vol. XXI, 188$. 

Pari 1 . — Annual report for 18S7. Crystalline and nietamorphiu rocks of Lower Himalaya, 
Garhwal, and Kumaun, Section 111. Bin Is’ -nest of Elephant Island, Mergui Archipelago. 
Exploration of Jesalmer, with a view to discovery' of coal, Ficitted pebble from boulder 
bed (‘ speckled sandstone ’) of Mount Chel in Salt-range, Punjab. Nodular stones obtained 
off Colombo. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Award of Wollastcu Gold Medal. Geoiopict.! Society of London, 188$. 
Hharwar System in South India. Igneous rocks of Raipur and Balaghat, Ceutial Frounces. 
Sangar Marg and Mohnwgale coal-fields. Kashmir. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Manganese Iron and Manganc"* Oics of Jabalpur. ‘ The Carboniferous 
Glacial Period.* Pre- tertiary sedimentary formations of Simla region of Lower Himalayas. 
Part 4 (out of print ). — Indian fossil vertebrates. Geology of NVith-W c«*t ilium Lyah. Blown- 
sand rock sculpture. Xuimnuhtes in Zunskar. Mica traps from Barakar an 1 Pumganj. 


Yor.. XXJ1, 1880. 

Part 1 {out of print ). — Annual report for 1SS8. Dh.irwar .\\.-teiu m South India. W,.jm Km ur 
diamonds, and M. Chiper* alleged di*<co\eiy nf diamond- in pegmatite (Imri |***Mlj..n 
of so-called Plesiosaurus indivus. Flexible sandstone or Itacojuinilf . iuiiik, mode of 
occurrence in India, and otiu^e of its riexibililj . Siwulik and Narbada ( hc-h nia. 

Part 2 (out of pnti), — Lidum Steatit* . I)i-ii»rted pebbjet in $iwd]ik ivngi* ui.cr.it e " 1 tuhniu- 
feruus Glacial Period/* N'(»tes on Di. \\\ Waugmfs 11 ('uibunileiiiu* Gl.or! Peiiod” 
Oil-fields of Twmgoung and Ber.'e, Burma. Gypsum of Xclvii Nadi, kunaun. MMmuls 
for pottery in neighbourhood of Jabalpur and l ; maria. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Goal outeiop- Ip Sh'ingh \ alky, Baluchistan. Tnlohiu**- m NooLohrs 
bed® of Salt-range. IW Judical n >rvs. ClieH’a Ptionjee * miMiejdh, m Khasia Hills. Cubal- 
tiferous Matt from NVpal. Pioideut «1 Geological Society of Loud oi on internal mual 
Geological C*»»grr« of 188$. Tin-iaiinug ri Mciuui ilrdri't. 

Pari ! (on of — Lond-tortm-iiv:- .»i Siw iliks. JV]\ s of a ruminant from Siwaliks. Assays 

from Sanibhar Sult-Lah»* in Rajputaim. ,M ur/ indorou- 1 iron and Manganese < iies ,J Jabal- 
pur. Palagimito-beaf intf tiaps -if R < jumbal l, Ilk and Tin smell mu in Malay 

Peninsula. Provincial Index of Local IIu*tiibution of Important Minerals. Mi-celLuneuua 
Minerals, Grin Stones and Quarry Stone*- in Indian Empire : Part I 


Vol. XXII I, 1890. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Annual report for 18H9. Lakadong coal-fields, Jaintia Hills. Pcctoial 
and pelvic girdles and skull of Indian Di« yonodonts. Vertebrate remains from Nagpur 
district (with description of fish-skull). Crystalline and metam orphic rocks of Lower 
Himalayas, Guhwdl and Kumaun, Soctiori IV. Bivalves of Olive-group, Salt-range. 
Mud-banks of Travancore coasts. 

Purl 2 (out of print ). — Petroleum explorations in Hafnai district, Baluchistan. Sapphire Mine of 
Kashmir. Supposed Matrix of Diamond at Wajra Karur, Madras. Souapet Gold-field. 
Field-notes from Shan Hills (Upper Burma). New species of Syringosphairid.e. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Geology and Economic Resources of Country adjoining Sind-Pishin Rail- 
way between Sbarigh and Spintanqi, and of country between it and Kkattan. Journey 
through India in 1888-89, by Dr. Johannes W&lther. Coal-fields of Lairungao, Maosan- 
dra , and Meu-be-lar-kar, in the Khasi HiUs. Indian Steatite. Provincial Index of Local 
Distribution Important Minerals, Miscellaneous Minerals, Gem Stones, and Quarry Stones 

in Indian Empire. 

Part 4 (;ut of pri ut ). — Geological sketch of Naini Tul ; with remarks on natural e mditions 
governing mountain slopes. Fossil Indian Bird Bones. Darjiling Coal between Lieu and 
Ramthi rivers. Basic Eruptive Rocks of Kadapah Area. Deep Boring at Lucknow. 
Coal Seam of Doie Ravine, Hazara. 
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Vo u XXIV, 1891. 

Part 1 { out of print ).— Annual report for 1890. Geology of Salt-range of Punjab, with 
rc-considcred theory of Origin and Age of Salt-Marl. Graphite in decomposed Gneiss 
(Laterite) in Ceylon. Glaciers of Kabru, Pandim, etc. Salts of Saxnbhar Lake in Raj- 
putana, and ‘ Reh * from Aligarh in North-Western Provinces. Analysis of Dolomite 
from Salt-range, Punjab. > 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — Oil near Moghal Kot, in Rherani country, Suleiman Hills. Mineral Oil 
from Suleiman Hills. Geology of Lushai Rills. Coal-fields in Northern Shan States* 
Reported Nams£ka Ruby -Mine in Maingldn State. Tourmaline (Schorl) Mines in Mainglon 
State. Salt-range near Bawgyo, Thibaw State. 

Part ,3 {put of print ). — Boring in Daltonganj Coal-field, Palamow. Death of Dr. P. Martin 
Duncan. varieties of Gneiss and Scapolite-bearing Rocks. 

Part 4 (ovt ofprint). — Mammalian Bones from Mongolia. Darjeeling Coal Exploration. 
Geology and Mineral Resources of Sikkim. Rocks from the Salt-range, Punjab. 

Vol. XXV, 1892. 

Part 1 (ovt of print ). — Annual report for 1891. Geology of Thai Chotiali and part of Maii 
country. Petrological Notes on Boulder-bed of "Salt-range, Punjab. Sub-recent and 
Recent Deposit* of valley plains of QuettA. Pishin, and Dashti-i-Bedalot ; with appendices 
on Chanians of Quetta ; and Artesian water-supply of Quetta and Pishin. 

Part 2 (ovt of print). — Geolosry of SafM Koh. Jherria Coal-field. 

Pail o (nut. of print). — Locality of Indian Tschcffkimte. Geological Sketch of country north of 
Rhamo. Economic resources of Amber and Jade mines area in Upper Burma. Iron-ores 
and Iron industries of Salem District. Riebeckite in India. Coal on Great TenasBerim 
Kivcr. Lower Burma. 

Part 4 (out oj ptint ). — Oil Springs at Mogal Kot in Shiran i Hills. Mineral Oil from Suleiman 
11 ills. New Ambar-like Resin in Burma. TriasHic Deposits of Salt-range. 

. Vol. XXVI, 1893. 

Part 4 (out of print ). — Annual report for 1892. Central Himalayas. Jadeite in Upper Burma 
Sunnite, new Fossil Resin from Upper Burma. Prospecting Operations, Mergui District, 
1891-92. 

Part 2 (out oj print ).— Earthquake in Baluchistan of 20th December 1892. Burmite, new amber* 
like fossils from Upper Burma. Alluvial deposits and Subterranean water-supply of 
Rangoon. 

Pail ,3 ( out of print). — Geology of Sherani Hills. Carboniferous Fossils from Tenasserim. 
Boring at Chandemagore. Granite in Tavoy and Mergui. 

Part 4 (ovt of print). — Geology of country between Cfcappar Rift and Harnai in Baluchistan 
Geology of part of Tenasserim '’alley with special reference to Tcndau-Kamapying Coal- 
field. Magnetite containing Manganese and Alumina. Hislopitp. 

Vol. XXVII, 1894. 

Part 1 (out of print). — Annual report for 1893. Bhaganwala Coal-field. Salt-range, Puniab, 

Part 2 (ovt of print). — Petroleum from Burma. Singareni Coal-field, Hyderabad (Deccan). 
Gohna Landslip, Garhwal. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Cambrian Formation of Eastern Salt-range. Giridih (Karbarbari) Coal- 
fields. Chipped (?) Flints in Upper Miocene of Burma. VelateB Schmideliana, Ohenin., 
and Provelatcs grandis, Sow. sp., in Tertiary Formation of India and Burma. 

Part 4 (ovt of print). — Geology of Wuntho in Upper Burma. Echinoids from Upper Cretaceous 
System of Baluchistan . Highly Phospha tic Mica Periodoti tea inlrusi ve in Lower G ondwana 
Rocks of Bengal. Mica-Hypcrsthcnc-Homblcnde-Peridotite m Bengal. 

Vol. XXVIII, 1895. 

Pari I. — Annual report for 1894. Cretaceous Formation of Pondicherry. Early allusion to 
Barren Island. Bibliography of Barren island and Narcondam from 1884 to 1894 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Cretaceous Rocks of Southern India and geographical conditions during 
later cretaceous times. Experimental Boring for Petroleum at Sukkui from October 1893 
to March 1895. Tertiary by *tein in Burma. 

Part 3 (out of print ). — Jadeite and other rocks, from Tammnw in Upper Burma. Geology of 
Tochi Valley. Lower Gondwanas in Argentina. 

Part 4 (out of print ).— Igneous Rocks of Giridih (Kurhurharee) Coal-field and their Contact 
Effects. Vindhyan system south of Sone and their relation to so-called Lower Vindhyans. 
Lower Vindhyan area of Sone Valley. Tertiary system in Burma. 
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Vox* XXIX, 1896. 

1 {out of print ). — Annual report for 1895. Aoicular inclusions in Indian Garnets. Origin 
and Growth of Garnets and of their Micropegmatitic intergrowths in Pyroxenic rocks. 

Pari 2 {out of print).— Ultra-basic rocks and derived minerals of Chalk (Magnesite) hills, and other 
localities near Salem, Madras. Corundum localities in Salem and Coimbatore districts, 
Madras, Corundum and Kyanite in Manbhum district, Bengal. Ancient Geography of 
“ Gondwana-land.” Notes. 

Part 3 . — Igneous Bocks from the Tochi Valley. Kotos. 

Part 4 ( out of pr*nt ). — Steatite mines, Minbu district, Burma. Lower Vindhyan (Sub-Kaimur) 
area of Sone Valley, Bew&h. Notes. 

Vol. XXX, 1897. # 

Part I.— -Annual report for 1896, Norite and associated Basic Dykes and l.a\ a-ilows in Southern 
India. Genus Vertebraria. On Glossopteris and Vertebra ria. 

Part 2 . — Cretaceous Deposits of PondicherrL Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print).— Flow structure in igneous dyke. Olivine-m .rite dykes a* Coonoor. Exca- 
vations for corundum near Palakod, Salem District. Occurrence ot coal at Pa Jan a in 
Bikaner. Geological specimens collected by Afghan- Baluch Boundary Commission of 1896. 

Nemalite from Afghanistan. Quartz- barytes rock in Salem district, M a dr as Presidency. 
Worn femur of Hippopotamus irrAvadieus, Caut. and Fate., from Low er Pliocene of Burma. 
Supposed coal at Jaintia, Baxa Duars. Percussion Figures on micas. Notes. 


Vol. XXXJ, 1904. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Prefatory Notice. Oopj>er-ore near Kouiai, DarjeeLiiit* district. Zewan 
beds in Vihi district, Kashmir. Coal deposits of Isa Khel, Mianwnb district, Punjab. 
Um-Rileng coal-beds, Assam. Sappliirine- bearing luck from Vizagapatam Dibtiiet Mis- 
‘ eilaneous Notes. Assays. 

Putt 2 ( out of print). — Lt.-Geul. C. A. McMahon. Cjclolnip Huydcm Dinner Auriferous 
Occurrences of Chuta Nagpur, Bengal. On the feasibility of introducing modem methods 
of Coke-making at East Indian Railway Collieries, with supplement iiy note bv Director, 
Geological Survey of India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 ( out of print). — Upper Palreozoic formations of Eurasia. Glaciation and Ilistorv of Sind 
Valley. Halorites iu Trias of Baluchistan. Geology and Mineial Kcsoui res of Mayur- 
bhanj. Miscellaneous NoteB. 

Part 4 {out of print ). — Geology of Upper Assam. Auriferous Occurrences of Assam. Curious 
occurrence of Scapolit© from Madras Presidency. Mibcell .neous Notes. Index. 


Vol. XXXII, 1905. 

Part 1 . — Review of Mineral production of India during 1898 — 1903. 

Part 2 ( out of print ). — General report, April 1903 to December 1904. Geology of Provinces 
of Tsang and 1* in Tibet. Bauxite in India. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 {out of print ). — Anthracoiithic Fauna from Subansin (Jorge, Assam. Elephus Antiquun 
(N&madicus) in Godavari Alluvium. Triassic Fauha of Tropites-Limestono of Byans. 
AmbJygonite in Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4.— Obituary notices of H. B. Medlicott and W. T. Blanford. Kancra Earthquake of 
4th April 1905. Index to Volume XXXII. 


Vol. XXXIII, 1906. 

Part l ( out of print ). — Mineral Production of India during 1904. Pleistocene Movement in 
Indian Peninsula. Recent Changes in Course of Nam-t-u River, Northern Shan States. 
Natural Bridge in Gokteik Gorge. Geology and Mineral Resources of Narnaul District 
'Patiala State). Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. —General report for 1905. Lashio Coal-field, Northern Shan States. Namma, Mansang 
ana Man-se-le Coal-fields, Northern Shan States, Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 fnut of print ).*- Petrology and Manganese-ore Deposits of Sausar Tahsil, Chhindwara 
district, Central Provinces. Geology of part of valley of Kanhan River in Nagpur and 
Chhindwara districts, Central Provinces. Manganite from Sandur Hills. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Part 4 (out of print).— Composition and Quality of Indian Coals. Classification of the Vindhyan 
System. Geology of State of Panna with reference to the Diamond-bearing Deposits. 
Index to Volume XXX1IL 
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Vol. XXXIV, 1900. 

Part 1.— Fossils from Halorites Limestone of Bambanag Cliff, Kumaon. Upper Triassic Fauna 
from Pishin District, Baluchistan. Geology of portion of Bhutan. Coal Occurrences in 
Foot-hills of Bhutan. Dandli Coal-field : Coal outcrops in Kotli Tclisil of Jammu State. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 ( out of print). — Mineral production of India during 1905. Nummulites Douviilei, with 
remarks on Zonal Distribution of Indian Nummulites. Auriferous Tracts in ^Southern 
India. Abandonment of Collieries at Warora, Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3. — Explosion Craters in Lower Chindwin District, Burma. Lavas of Pavagad Hill. 
Gibbsite with Manganese-ore from Talevadi, Belgaum district, and Gibbsite from Bbekowli, 
Satara District. Classification of Tertiary System in Sind with reference to Zonal distri- 
bution of Eocene Echinoidea. 

Part 4 (ovt of print), — Jaipur and Nazira CoaJ -fields, Upper Assam. Makum Coal-fields between 
Tirap and Nmndang Streams. Kobat Anticline, near Seiktein, Myingyan district, Upper 
Burma. As^bmetry of Yenangyat-Singu Anticline, Upper Burma. Northern part of 
Uwegyo Anticline, Myingyan District, Upper Burma. Breynia Multituberculata, from 
Nari of Baluchistan and Sind. Index to Volume XXXIV. 

Vol. XXXV, 1907. 

Pari 1 (out of print h — General report for 1900. Orthophragmina and Lepidocyclina in Nummu- 
litic Scries. Meteoric Shower of 22nd October 1903 at Dokachi and neighbourhood, Dacca 
district. 

Part 2 . — Indian Aerolites. Brine-wells at Bawgyo, Northern Shan States. Gold-bearing 
Deposits of Li >i Twang Shan States. Physa Prinsepii in Maestriohtian strata of Baluchistan. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 . — Preliminary survey of certain Glaciers in North-West Himalaya. A. — Notes on certain 
Glaciers in North-West Kashmir. 

Par! 4 . — Preliminary survey of certain Glaciers in North-West Himalaya. B. — Notes on certain 
Glaciers in Lahaul. C. — Notes on certain Glaciers in Kumaon. Index to Volume XXXV. 

Vol. XXXVI, 1907-08. 

Part 1 (out of print ). — Petrological Study of Books from hill tracts, Vizagapatam district, Madras 
Presidency. Nepheline Syenites from hill tracts, Vizagapatam district, Madras Presidency. 
Stratigraphical Position of Gangatnopteris Beds of Kashmir. Volcanic outburst of Late 
Tertiary Age in South Hsenwi, N. Shan States. New suidsc from Bugti Hills, Baluchistan. 
Permo-Carboniferous Plants from Kashmir. 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1906. Ammonites ot Bagh Beds. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Marine fossils in Yonangyaung oilfield. Upper Burma. Freshwater 
shells of genus Batissa in Yenangyaung oil-field. Upper Burma. New Species of Dendro- 
pliyllia from Upper Miocone of Burma. Structure and age of Tauu^Jia Hills, Myingyan 
district, Upper Burma. Fossils from Sedimentary rooks of Oman (Arabia). Rubies in 
Kachin hills. Upper Burma. Cretaceous Orbitoides of India. Two Calcutta Earthquakes 
of 1906. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4 (out of print).— -Pseudo -Fuoo ids from Pab sandstones at Fort Munro, and from Vindhyan 
series. Jadeite in Kachin Hills, Upper Burma. Wetohok-Yedwet Pegu outcrop, Magwe 
district. Upper Burma. Group of Manganates, comprising Hollandite, Psiiomelane and 
Coronadite. Occurrence of Wolfram in Nagpur district, Central Provinces. Miscellaneous 
Notes. Index to Volume XXXVI. 

Vol. XXXVTI, 1908-09. 

Part J (out of print).— ^General report for 1907. Mineral Production of India during 1907, 
Occurrence of striated boulders in Blaini formation of Simla. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — -Tertiary and Post-Tertiary Freshwater Deposits of Baluchistan and Sind. Geology 
and Mineral Resources of Rajpipla State. Suitability of sands in Rajmahal Hills for glass 
manufacture. Three new Manganese -bearing minerals: — Vredenburgite, Sitaparite' and 
Juddite. Latorites from Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 (ovt of print ). — Southern part of Gwegyo Hills, including Payagyigon-Ngashandauug 
Oil-field. Silver-lead mines of Bawdwin, Northern Shan States. Mud volcanoes ot 
Arakan Coast, Burma. 

Part 4.-~Gypsum Deposits in Hamirpur district, United Provinces. Gondwanas and related 
marine sedimentary system of Kashmir. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume 
XXXVIL 
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Vol. XXXVIII, 1909-10. 

Part 7.— General report for 1908. Mineral Production of India during 1908. 

Part 2 (out of print ). — Oatrea latiinarginata in “ Yenangyaung stage M of Burma. China-clay 
and Fire-clay deposits in Rajxnahal Hills. Coal at Gilhurria in Rajniahal hills. Pegu 
Inlier at Ondwo, Magwe district, Upper Burma. Salt Deposits of liajputana. Miscella- 
neous Notes. 

Part 3. — Geology of Sara wan, Jhalawan, Mekran and the State of Las Bela, llippurite-beariog 
limestone in Seistan and Geology of adjoining region. Fusulinidse from Afghanistan. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4.— Geology and Prospects of Oil in Western Pronie and Kama, Lower Burma (including 
Nainayan, Padaung, Tanngbogyi and Ziaing). Itc cor relation of Pegu system in Burma 
with notes on Horizon of Oil- bearing Strata (including Geology of Padnukpin, Banbyin 
and Aukmanein). Fossil Fish Teeth from Pegu system, Burma. Northern part of 
Yenangyat Oil-field. Iron Ores of Chanda. Central Pro\ lines. Geoloj^r of Aden Uinlcr- 
l&nd. Petrological Notes on rocks near Aden. Upper Jurassic Fossils near Aden. Mis- 
cellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XXXVJ11. 

Vol. XXXIX, 1910. 

Quinquennia] Review of Mineral Production of India during 1904 to 1908. 

Vol. XL, 1910. 

Part 1 . — Pre-Carbon iferous Life-Provinces. Lakes of Salt Range in the Punjab. Preliminary 
survey of certain Glaciers in Himalaya. D. — Notes on certain glaciers in Sikkim. New 
Mammalian Genera and Species from Tertiaries of India. 

Part 2 (out of General Report for 1909. Mineral Production of ludia during 1909. 

Part 3. — Revised Classification of Tertiary Freshwater Deposits of [udia. Revision of Silurian- 
Trias Sequence in Kashmir. Fenestella-bearing beds in Kashmir. 

Part 4 . — Alum Shale and Alum Manufacture, Kaiabagh, Miunwali distnet, Punjab. Coal- 
fields in North-EaBtern Assam. Sedimentary Deposition of Oil. Muccllaneouh Notes. 
Index to Volume XL. 

Vol. XLI, 1911- 12. 

Pari 1 . — Age and continuation in Depth of Manganese -ores of Nagpur- Bulaghut Area, Central 
Provinces. Manganese-ore deposits of Gangpur State, Bengal, and Distribution of Gondite 
Series in India. Baluchistan Earthquake of 21st October 1909. Identity of Ostrea Pro- 
mensis, Noetling, from Pegu System of Burma and (Istroa Digi talma, Eiohwald, ftom 
Miocene of Europe. Mr. T. R. Blyth. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2 . — General Report for 1910. Devonian Fossils fiom Chitral, Persia, Afghanistan ami 
Himalayas. Sections in Pir Panjad Range and Sind Valley, Kashmir. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1910. Samarskitc and other mineral.-* in Xclloiu 
District, Madras Presidency. Coal in Xamchik Valley, Upper Assam. Miscellaneous 
Notes. 

Part 4. — Pegu-Eocene Suc^ossion in Mmbu Distnet near Ngape. Geology of Henzada District, 
Burma. Geology of Lonar Lake, with note on Lonar »Soda Deposit.. International 
Geological Congress of Stockholm. Miscellaneous Notes. Index to Volume XLI. 

Vol. XLII, 1912. 

Part 1 . — Survival of Miocene Oystei in Recent Seas. Silurian Fossils from Kashmir. Blodite 
from Salt Range. Gold-bearing Deposits of Mong Long, i Is ip aw State, Northern Shan 
States, Burma. Steatite Deports, Liar State. Miscellaneous Note. 

Part 2 .— General Report for 1911. Dicotyledonous leaves from Coal Measures of Assam. 
Poting Glacier, Kumaon, Himalaya, June 191 1. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1911. Kodunte Series. 

Part 4 . — Geological Reconnaissance through Dehong Valley, being Geological Results of Abor 
Expedition. 1911-12. Traverse Across the Naga Hills of Assam. Indian Aerolites, Mis- 
cellaneous Notes* 

Vol. XLIII, 1913. 

Pari J (out of print).— General Report for 1 9 1 2. G amet as a Geological Barometer. W olf rami to 
in Ta >y District, Lower Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Pari 2 (out of print).— Mino^l Production of India during 1912. Relationship of the Himalaya 
to the Indo-Gangetio Plain and the Indian Peninsula. Hambergite from Kashmir. 

Part 3. — Contributions to the geology of the Province of Ytinnan in Western China : J. — Bharao- 
T&ng-Yiieh Area. XL— Petrology of Volcanic Rocks of Tdng-Ylieh District. The Kirna 
Hills. Banswal Aerolite. 
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Part 4.— Gold-bearing Alluvium of Chindwin River and Tributaries. Correlation of Siwalik 
with Mammal Horizons of Europe. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of 
Yunnan in Western China : III.— Stratigraphy of Ordovician and Silurian Beds of Western 
Yunnan, with Provisional Palaeontological Determinations. Notes on “ Camarocrinus 
Asiatious ” from Burma. 


Vol. XLIV, 1514. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1013. Carbonaceous Aerolite from Rajputana. Nummulites 
* as Zone Fossils, with description of some Burmese species. 

Part 2 . — Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : IV. — 
Country around Yunnan Fu. Dyke of white Trap from Penoh Valley Coal-field, Chhind- 
wara District, Central Provinces. Mineral concessions during 1913. 

Part 3 . — Coal-seams near Yaw River, Pakokku District, Upper Burma. The Monazite Sands 
of Travancore. Lower Cretaceous Fauna from Himalayan Gieunial Sandstone together 
with description of a few fossils from Chikkmi series. Indarctos salmontanus Pilgrim. 
Future Beheading of Son aud Rer Rivers by Hasdo. 

Part 4. — Salt Deposits of Cis-Indus Salt Range. Teeth referable to Lower Siwalik Creodont 
genus * Dissopsalis ’ Pilgrim. Glaciers of Dhauli and Lissar Valleys, Kumaon, Himalaya, 
September 1912. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Vol. XLV, 1915. 

Part 1 . —New Siwalik Primates. Brachiopoda of Namyau Beds of Burma. Miscellaneous 
Note. 

Part 2. — General Report for 1914. Note on Sivaelurus and Faramachaerodus. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1914. Three New Indian Meteorites. Kuttip- 
puroni, Shupiyan and Kamsagar. Dentition of Tragulid Genus Dorcabune, Hematite 
Crystals of Corundiform Habit from Kajlidongri, Central India. 

Part 4 . —Geology of country near Ngahlaingdwin. Geology of Chitral, Gilgit and Pamirs. 

Vol. XLVI, 1915. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1909 to 1913. 

Vol. XLV1I, 1916. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1915. Eocene Mammals from Burma. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part — The Dcccan Trap Flows of Linga, Chhindwara District, Central Provinces. Iron 
Ore Deposits of Twiunge, Northern Shan States. 

Part 3.— Obituary : R. C. Burton. Mineral Production of India during 1915. Fiemingostrea, 
an eastern group of Upper Cretaceous and Eocene Ostreidsp, with descripticuis of two new 
species. 

P.n 1 4. — Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : 5. — Geology 
of parts of the Salween and Mekong Valleys. A fossil wood from Burma. The Visum 
and Ekh Khera Aerolites. 


Vol. XLVIII, 1917. 

Parti . — General Report for 1916. A revised classification of the Gondwana System. 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1916. Mammal collections from Basal Beds of 
Siwaliks. 

Part 3 . — Crystallography and Nomenclature of Hollandite. Geology and Ore Deposits of 
Bawdwin Mines. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 4. — Biana-Lalsot Hills in Eastern Rajputana. Origin of the Laterite of Seoni, Central 
Provinces. 


Vol. XLIX, 1918-19. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1917. Cassiterite Deposits of Tavoy. Lea Echinides des “ Ba»h 
Beds.” 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1917. Support of Mountains of Central Asia. 

Part 3.— Structure and Stratigraphy in North-West Pud jab. Aquamarine Mines of Daso 
Baltistan. Srimangal Earthquake of July 8th, 1918. * 9 

Part 4 . — Possible Occurrence of Petroleum in Jammu Province : Preliminary Note on the 
Nar-Budhan Dome, of Kotli Tebsil in the Punoh Valley. Submerged Forests at Bombay. 
Infra-Tiappeans and Silicified Lava from Hyderabad, S. India. 
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Vol. L, 1919. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1918. Potash Salts of Punjab Salt Range and Kohat. Origin 
and History of Rook-salt Deposits of Punjab and Kohat. 

Part 2 . — Tungsten and Tin in Burma. Inclination of Thrust-plane between Siwalik and Murree 
zone near Kotli, Jammu. Two New Fossil Localities in Uaro Hills. Sahni Sulphur Mine. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 ( out of print ). — Mineral Production of India during 1918. Gastropoda Fauna of Old 
Lake-beds in Upper Burma. Galena Deposits of North-Eastern Putao. 

Part 4 ( out of print). — Pitchblende, Monazitc and other minerals from Pichhli, Gaya district, 
Bihar and Orissa. Natural Gas in Bituminous Salt from Kohat. Mineral Resources of v 
Central Provinces. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Vol. LI, 1920-21. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1919. Pseudo* crystals of Graphite from Travancore. Mineral 
related to Xenotime from Manbbuin District, Bihar and Orissa Province. Coal Seams 
of Foot-Hills of the Arakan Yoma, between Letpan Yaw in PAkokku and Ngapr m Minim, 
Upper Burma. Observations on “ Physa Prins«pii,” Sower by and on a Clionid Sponge 
that burrowed in its shell. 

Part 2 . — Classification of fossil Cyprsoid® Sulphur near the confluence of the Greater Zab 
with the Tigris, Mesopotamia. Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1919. Results of a Revision of Dr. XoetUug’s 
Second Monograph on the Tertiary Fauna of Burma. Marine Fossils collected by Mr. 
Pinfold in the Garo Hills. 

Part 4 . — Illustrated comparative Diagnoses of Fossil Terebridue from Burma. Indian Fossil 
Viviparae. New fossil Unionid from the Interbrap(>ean beds of Peninsular India. Unionida* 
from the Miocene of Burma. 


Vol. LII, 1921. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1914 — 1918. 

Vol. LIII, 1921. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1920. Antimony deposit of Thabyu, Amherst district. Antimony 
deposits of Southern Shan States. Geology and Mineral Resources of Eastern Persia. 
Miscellaneous Notes. 

Part 2. — Comparative Diagnoses of Pleurotomidtc from Tertiary Formation of Burma. Com- 
parative Diagnose < of Com dm and CanceUanidae from Tertiary of Burma. Stratigraphy, 
Fossils and Geological Relationships of Lameta Beds of Jubbuipore. Rocks near Lamcta 
Ghat (Jubbuipore^ District). 

Part 3 (out of pnnt). — Obituary : Frederick Richmond Mallet. Mineral Production of India 
during 19B0. Mineral Resources of Bihar and Orissa. 

Pari 4— -Stratigraphy of the Smgu-Yenangyat Area. Analysis of Smgu Fauna. Sulphur 
Deposits of Southern Persia. A Zone-Fossil from Burma : Ampullma (Alegaty lotus) 
Birmanica. 

Vol. L1V, 1922. 

Part 1. — General Report for 1921. Contributions to the Geology of the Province of Yunnan 
in Western China : 6. — Traverses between Tali Fu and Yunnan Fu. Geology of Takki 
Zam Valley, and Kamgurazn-Makin Area, Waziristan. Geology of Thayetmyo and neigh- 
bourhood, including Padaukbin. Bitumen in Bombay Island) 

Part 2 . — Mineral Production of India during 1921. Iron Ores of Singhbhum and Orissa. Geo- 
logical Results of Mount Everest Reconnaissance Expedition. Northern Extension of 
Wolfram-bearing Zone in Burma. Miscellaneous Note. 

Part 3.— Obituary : Rupert William Palmer. Indian Tertiary Gastropoda, IV. — Olividn, 
Harpid®, Marginellid®, Volutid® and Mitrid®, with comparative diagnoses of new species. 
Structure of Cuticle in Glossopteris angustifolia Brongn. Revision of some Fossil Balano- 
morph Barnacles from India and the Rut Indian Archipelago. Contributions to the Geo- 
logy of the Province of Yunnan in Western China : 7. — Reconnaissance Surveys between 
Shunning Fu, Chingtung Ting and Tali Fu. 8. — Traverse down Yang-tzo-ohiang Valley 
from Chbi-chi&ng-kai to Hui-b'-Chou. Boulder Beds beneath Ut&tur State, Trichinopoly 
Di-Uict. Miscellaneous Notes. . 

Part 4 . — Geology of Western Jaipur. Geological Traverses from Assam to Myitkyina through 
Hukong Valley : Myitkyina to Northern Putao : and Myitkyina to Chinese Frontier. OU- 
gocene Echinoidea collected by Rso Bahadur S. Setbu Rama Rau in Burma. Mineral 
Resources of Kolhapur State. Kunghka and Manmakjgng Iron Ore Deposits, Northern 
Shan States, Burma. 
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Vol. LV, 1023-24. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1022. Indian Tertiary Gastropoda, No. 5 f Funds, Turbinellid®, 
Chrysodomid®, Strepturid®, Buccinid®, Nassid®, ColumbelJid®, with short diagnoses of 
new species. Geological Interpretation of some Recent Geodetic Investigations (being a 
second Appendix to the Memoir on the structure of the Himalayas and of the Gangetic 
Plain as elucidated by Geodetic Observations in India). 

Part 2.-— Obituary : Ernest (Watson) Vredenburg. Fossil Molluscs from Oil-Measures of Dawns 
Hills Tenasserim. Armoured Dinosaur from Lameta Bods of Jubbulpore. Fossil forms 
ofPlacuna. Phytogeny of some Turbinellid®. Recent Falls of Aerolites in India. Geology 
of part of Khasi and Jaintia Hills, Assam. 

Part 3. — Mineral Production of India during 1922. Lignitic Coal-fields in Karewa formation 
of Kashmir Valley. Basic and Ultra-Basic Members of the Chamockite Series in the Central 
Provinces. China Clay of Karalgi, Khanapur, Belgaum District. 

Part 4.— Obituary : Henry Hubert* Hayden. Oil Shales of Eastern Amherst, Burma, with a 
Sketch of Geology of Neighbourhood. Provisional list of Palaeozoic and Mesozoic Fossils 
collected by Dr. Coggin Brown in Yunnan. Fall of three Meteoric Irons in Rajputana 
on 20th May 1921. Miscellaneous Note. 

Vol. LVI, 1924-25. 

Part /. — General Report for 1923. Mineral Deposits of Burma. 

Part 2. — Mineral Production of India during 1923. Soda rocks of Rajputana. 

Part 3 .- — Gyrolite and Okenite from Bombay. Freshwater Fish from oil-measures of Dawna 
Hills. Fossil Ampullariid from Poonch, Kashmir. Calcareous Alga belonging to Triplo- 
porelle® (Dasycladace®) from Tertiary of India. Froth Flotation of Indian Coals. Sub- 
marine Mud Eruptions oil Arakan Coast, Burma. Cretaceous Fossils from Afghanistan 
and Khorasan. 

Part — Mcrua Meteorite. Stegodon Ganesa in Outer Siwaliks of Jammu. Land and Fresh- 
water Fossil Molluscs from Karewas of Kashmir. Burmese Lignites from Namma, Lashio 
and Pauk. Maurypur Salt Works. 

Vol. LVII, 1925. 

Quinquennial Review of Mineral Production of India for 1919-1923. Price 5 Rs. 10 As. 

Vol. LVIJI, 1925-26. 

Pari J . — Goneral Report for 1924. Fossil Tree in Panchet Series of Lower Gondwanas near 
Asansol, with Paleontological Description. 

Part 2.—- Obituary : Francis William Walker. Possibilities of finding concealed coal-field at a 
workable depth in Bombay Presidency. Basaltic Lavas penetrated by deep boring for 
coal at Bhusawal, Bombay Presidency. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1924. Eustatite-Augite Scries of Pyroxenes. 
Constitution of the Glauconite and Celadonite. Palagonite- bearing Dolerite from Nagpur. 

Pari 4. — Fossiles Cr£tacea do l'Afghanistan. Fossiles du Kashmir et dos Pamirs. Additions 
and Corrections to Vredenburg’s Classification of the Cypraeidsc. Petrology of Rocks from 
Giraor and Osham Hills, Kathiawar, India. 

Vol. LIX, 1926. 

Part 1 . — General Report for 1925. Forminifera of ports of Western India. 

Part 2.— Sampling Operations in Pench Valley Coal-field. Composition of some Indian Garnets. 
Geology of Andaman and Nicobar Islands, with special reference to Middle Andaman Island. 
Occurrence of Cryptohalite. Remarks on Carter's Genus Conulites. 

Part 3 . — Mineral Production of India during 1925. Metamorphic Rocks and Intrusive Granite 
of Chhota Udepur State. Indian Species of Conoclypeus. 

Part 4. — Low- Phosphorus Coking Coal in Giridih Coal-Field. Distribution of Gault in India. 
Ago of so -colled Danian Fauna from Tibet. Bauxite on Korlapat Hill, K al a h andi State, 
Bihar and Crissa. e 

W. LX, 1927-28. 

Part I.— General Report for 1926. Six Recent Indian Aerolites. 

Part 2. — Gass Eruption on Ramri Island, off Aracan Coast of Burma, in July, 1926. Oil Indi- 
cations at Drigh Road near Karachi. Lower Canine of Tetraconodon. Geology of Bundi 
State, Rajputana. 

Part 3.-— Mineral Production of India during 1926. Geological Traverse in Yunzalin Valley, 
Ambala Boring of 1926-27. Indian Unionid®. * 
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Part 4. — Relationship between Specific Gravity and Ash Contents of Coals of Korea and Bokaro: 
Coals as Colloid Systems. Contact of Basalt with coal-seam in the Isle of Skye, Scotland. 
Comparison with Indian examples. Barakar-Ironstone Boundary near Begunia, Raniganj 
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references to Occurrences of Petroleum. Pt. 2, 1925 (price 3 Rs. 12 As.) : 
Geology of Parte of the Persian Provinces of Ears, Kerman and Lanstun. 

Vol. XLIX. Pt. 1, 1923 (prict 5 I!s. 8 As.) : The Bauxite and Aluminous Laterite occur- 
rence of India. Pt. 2, 192H (price 7 Us. 12 As A : The Former Glaciation 
of the East Lidar Valley, Kashmir. 

Vor« L. Pt. 1, 1925 (price 5 Rs. 6 As.): Descriptions of Mollusea from the Post- 

Eocene Tertiary Formation of North-Western India : Cephalopoda, 
Opisthobranchiata, Siphoiwwttomata. Pi 2, 1928 (price 0 Rs. 10 As.) ■ 
Descriptions of Mollusc:: from the Post* Eocene Tertiary Formation of 
North-Western India : Gastropoda (in part) and Lamellibranchiata. 

Vol. LI. Pt. 1, 1926 (price 2 Ha. 8 As.) s Indian Geological Terminology. Pt. 2, 

1928 (price 7 Us. 6 As.) : The Geology of Poonch State (Kashmir) anti 
Adjacent Portions of the Punjab. 

Vol, LIT. Pt. J, 1925 ( price 7 Rs. 8 As.) : On the Geological Structure of the Karan - 

pure, Coal-fields, Bihar and Orissa. Pt. 2, 1929 ( price 5 Rs. 8 As.) : The 
Aluminous Refractory Materials: Kyamtc, Sillimanite and Corundum 
in Northern India. 

Vol. LJ1 * 1928 (price 4 Rs.) : The Structure and Correlation of the Simla Rocks. 

Vol. LIV 1929 (price 12 Rs. 4 As.) : The Geology of North Singhbhum including 

Parts of Ranchi and Manbhum Districts. 

Vol. LV. Pt. 1, 1930 (price 6 Rs. 2 As.) : The Geology of the Mergui District. 

Vol. LVI. 1930 (price 8 Rs. 12 As.) : The .Tliaria Coal field. 

Vol. LVriJ. (1930 ( Pare Rs. 0) ; The Gondwana System and Related Formations, 
in Coal India, II. 

Cg<\Ujt\>s and index to Memoirs, Vols. I-XX and Vols. XXI-XXXV. Price 1 rupee each. 
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PALEONTOLOGIA INDICA. 

(Ser, I, III, V, VI, Vin.)— CRETACEOUS FAUNA OF SOUTHERN INDIA, by 
F. STOLICZKA, except Vol. I, Pt. I, by H. F. BLANFORD. 

See. I &, III. — Vol. I. The Cephalopoda (1861—65), pp. 216, pis. 94 (6 double) (out of 

print). 

V. — Vol. II. The Gastropoda (1807 — 68), pp. xiii, 500, pis. 28 (out of print). 
VL— Vol. III. The Pelecypoda (1870—71), pp. xxii, 537, pis. 50. 

VIII.— Vol. IV. The Braciuopoda, Ciliopoda, Echinoderinata, Corals, etc. (1872 

— 73), pp. v, 202, pis. 29. 


(See. II, XI, XU.)— THE FOSSIL FLORA OF THE GONDWANA SYSTEM, by O. 

FEISTMANTEL, except Vol. I, Pt. 1, by T. OLDHAM and J. MORRIS. 

Vol. I, pp. xviii, 233. pis. 72, 1863-79. Pt. i (out of print) : Rajmahal Group, Rajmahal 
Hill. Pt. 2 : The same (continued). Pt. 3 : Plants from Gola-pilli. Pt. 
4 : Outliers on the Madras Coast. 

Vol. II, pp. xii, 115, pis. 26, 1876-78. Pt. 1 : Jurassic- Flora of Kach. Pt. 2 : Flora of the 
Jabalpur group. 

Vol. Ill, pp. xi, 64+ 149, pis. 80 (9 double) (I— XXXI j-IA— XLVIIA). 1879-81. Pt. Is 
The Flora of the Talchir-Karharbari beds. Pt. 2: The Flora of the 
Damuda and Panehet Divisions. Pt. 3 : The same (concluded). 

Vol. IV, pp. xxvi, 25-j 66, pis. 35 (2 double) (I — XXI f IA — XIVA). Pt. 1 (1882) (oiet of print) s 
Fossil Flora (J the South Rewah Gondwana basin. Pt. 2 (1886) : Fossil 
Flora of some of the ooal-tields in Western Bengal. 


(See. IX.) — JURASSIC FAUNA OF KUTCH. 

Vol, 1 (1873-76). The Cephalopoda, pp. i, 247, pis. 60 (6 double), by W. Waagen. 

Vol. II, pt. 1 (1893). The Eehinoidea of Kach, pp. 12, pis. 2, by J. W. Gregory (out of print)* 

Vol. IT, pt. 2 (1900). The Corals, pp. 196, 1— IX, pis. 26, by J. W. Gregory. 

Vol. Ill, pt. I (1900). The lirachiopoda, pp. 87, pis. 15, by F. L. Kitcrin. 

Vol. Ill, pt.. 2 (1903). Lamollibranchiata : Genus Trigonia, pp. 122, pis. 10, by F. L. Kitohut. 


(Ser IV.)— INDIAN PRE-TERTIARY VERTEBRATA. 

Vol. 1, pp. vi, 137, pis. 26. 1865-85. Pt. 1 (1865) : The Vortobrate Fossils from the Panehet 
rooks, dv T. H. Huxley. l*t. 2 (1878) : The Vertebrate Fossils of the 
Kota-Maleri Group, by tint P. de M. Grey Egerton, L. C. Miale, 
and W. T. Blanfokd. Pt. 3 (1879) : Reptilia and Bacraohia, by 
R. Lydekker. Pt. 4 (1885) ( out of print) : The Labyrinthodont from the 
Bijcri group, by R. Lydekker. Pt. 5 (1885) (out of print) : The Reptilia 
and Amphibia of the Malori and Denwa groups, by R. Lydekker., 

(Ser. X.J-1NDIAN TERTIARY AND POST- TERTIARY VERTEBRATA, by , 
R. LYDEKKER, except Vol. 1, Pt. 1, by R. B. FOOTE. 

Vol. 1, pp. xxx, 300, pis. 50, 1874-80. Pt. 1 : Rhinoceros doocanensis. Pt. 2 : Molar teeth and 
other remains of Mammalia. Pt. 3 : Crania of Ruminants. Pt. 4 - 
Supplements to Pt. 3. Pt. 5 : Siwalik and Narbada Proboscidm. 

Vol. II, pp. xv, 363, pis. 45, 1881-84. Pt. 1 : Siwalik Rhinocerotidsj. Pt. 2 : Supplement 
to Siwalik and Narbada Froboscidia. Pt. 3: Siwalik and Narbada 
Equidse. Pt. 4 : Siwalik Camelopardalidso. Pt. 5 : Siwalik Selenodont 
Suina, etc. Pt. 6: Siwalik and Narbada Carnivora. 

Vol. Ill, pp. xxiv, 264, pis. 38, 1884-86. Pt. 1 (out of print) : Additional Siwalik. Perig'vdac 
tyla and Probnscidia. Pt. 2 (out of print) : Siwalik and Narbada 
Bunodont Suina. Pt. 3 (out of print) : -Rodents and new Ruminants 
from the Siwaliks. Pt. 4 (ouf of print ) : Siwalik Birds. L‘t. 5 (out of 
print ) : Mostodon Teeth from Perim Island. Pt. 6 \out of print) s 
Siwalik and Narbada Chelonia. Pt. 7 (out of print) ; Siwalik Crocodilia’ 
Lacertilia and Ophidia. Pt. 8 (out of print) : Tertiary Fishes. # 



Vol. IV, pi. 1 (out of print), 1886, pp. 18, pis. 6. Slwalik Mammalia (Supplement). 

VOL. IV, pt. 2 (out of print), 1886, pp. 40 (18—68), pis. 6 (vii—xi). The Fauna of the Karoul 
caves (and addendum to pi, 1). 

Vol. IV, pt. 3 (out of print), 1887, pp, 7 (59 — 65), pis. 2 (xii — xiii). Eoccno Chelonia from the 
Salt-range. 


(See. VII, XIV.)— TEKTIART AND UPPER CRETACEOUS FAUNA OF WESTERN 
INDIA, < y P. MARTIN DUNCAN and W. PETiCEY SLADEN, except Pt. 1, by F. 
STOL1CZKA. 

Vol. 1 pp. 16-r 1IU+ 382-f91=599, pK 54-28-1-58 -*-13=104. 1871-85. Pt. 1 (out of print ) : 

Tertiary Crabs from Rind and Kash. Pt. 1 (new 2) : Sind Fossil Corals 
and Alcyonaria ; by P. Martin Duncan. Pt. 3 : The Fossil Echinojdea 
of Sind : Fas. 1 , The Cardita. bcavmonti bods : F<ts. 2 . The Ranikot 
Series in Western Sind ; Fas. , 3 . Tlie Kbirthar Series ; Fas. I, The Vari 
(Oligocene) Series ; Fas. 5 . The Gaj (Miocene) Scries : Fas. 0, The Makrsn 
(Pliocene) Series ; by Duncan and Slade]]. l*n. 4 : The Fossil Eohinoidoa 
of Each and Kattywar ; by Duncan, Slnden and Blanford. 


(See. XIII.)— SALT-RANGE FOSSILS, by WILLIAM WAAGKX, Pn.D. 

Prodnctu 1 -Limestone Group : Vol. I. pt. 1 (1879). Pieces Cephalopoda, pp. 72, pis. 6. 

,, „ „ ,, 2(1880). Gastropoda and supplement t.c» pt-. 1, pp. 1 1 1 

(73 — 1.83), pi a. 10 (I double), (vii — xvi). 

„ „ „ 3 (1881). TVlocyfmdn, pp. Ml (185 -328), pla. 8, 

(xvii — xxiv). 

i, „ „ „ 4 (1882 — 85). Brachiopoim, pp. 412 (329 — 770), pis. 

62 (xxv — Kxxvi). 

>, „ „ „ 5 (1885) Brvoy.oa — Annelids'— Ei hinodermnta. pp. 

64 (771—831), pis. 1° (Ixxxvii- - \c \-i), 

„ „ „ „ G (1886). Cu-Ientorata, pp. 90 (s;>5 — 921), ph. 20 

(xcvii — exvi). 

0 , „ „ 7 (J887). Cu-leiilcratA. Protozoa, pp. 74 (925—998), 

pis. 12 fexvi* -cxxviii). 

Fossils from the Curatite Formation: Vol. Tf, pt. 1 (1895), (Piv'oi — Ammonoidoa, pp. 321, 
pis. 40 (out of print). 

Geological Results : Vol. IV, pt. I (J889), pp. 1— 88, pis, 4 (out of print). 

00 95 „ 2 (1891), pp. 89 — 242, pis. S (out of print). 


(See. XVO-HTMALAYAN FOSSILS. 

Uppor-triassic and liasric faunae of the exotic blocks of Malla .lobar in the llhof. Mahals 
of Kumaon : Vol. I, pt. I (J908), pp. 100, pis. 1G (1 double)* b> i)r. C. Diener. 
Anthracolithic Fossils of Kashmir and Spitz : Vol. I, pf. 2 (1899), pp. 96, pis, 8, by Dr. 0. 
Dicner. 

The IVrraocarboniferous Fauna of Chitichun No. 1 : Vol. (, pf . 3 (1897), pp. 105, pis. 13, by 
Dr. C. Diener. 

The Permian Fossils of the P rod u etna Shales of Kumaon and G&rlnval: Vol. 1, pt. 4 (1897), 
pp, 54, pis. 5, by IV. Diener. 

The Permian Fossils of the Central Himalayas : Vol. I, pt. 5 (1903), pp. 204, pis, 10, by Dr. 0. 
Dinner. 

The I Cephalopoda of the l^owcr Trias : Vol. II, pt. 1 (1897), pp. 182, pin. 23, by Dr. C. Diener. 
The Cephalopoda of the Muscbolkalk : Vol. IT, pt. 2 (1895), pp. 118, pis. 31, by Dr. C. Diener. 
Upjmr Triassio Ccphalop da Faun® of the Himalaya : Vol. Ill, pt. I (1899), pp. 157, pla. 22, by 
Dr. E. von MoiafcovL*. 

Trias Braehiopoda and Lamollibranchiata : Vol. Ill, pt. 2 (1899) p;n 76, pis. 12 (2 double), 
by Alexander Bittner. 

Tue Fauna of the Rpiti Shales : Vol. IV. Cephalopoda : Faso. 1 (1903), pp. 132, pis. 18 ; Fane. 
2 f i lO). pn 1 33— 306, pk>. 47 (2 double) ; Fasc. 3 (1910), pp. 307—395, pis. 32 ; by Dr. V. 
TJhlitr. Lamellibranchiata and Gastropoda : Faso. 4 (1913), pp. 397—456, pis. 7 ; by Dr. 
K. Holdhaus. Additional Notes on the Fauna of the Rpiti Shales : Fasc. 6 (1914), pp. 
457 — 53 1, pis, 4 ; by Miss Paula Steiger, Ph.D. 

The Fauna of the Tropiteg-Limestone of Ryans ; Vol. V, Memoir No, 1 (1906), pp. 20), pis. 17 
(1 double), by Dr. C. Diener. 
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The Fauna of the Himalayan Musohelkalk ; Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 (1007), pp. 140, pis. 17 (2 
double), by Dr. G. Diener. 

Ladinic, Garni c and Node Faun® of Spiti s Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1908), pp. 157, pis. 24 (3 double), 
by Dr. 0. Diener. 

Lover Triassic Cephalopoda from Spiti, Malla Johar and Byans : Vol. VI, Memoir No. I (1909), 
pp. 186, pis. 31, by Dro. A. von Kraft and C. Diener. 

The Fauna of the Traumatoorinus Limestone of Pamkhanda : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1909), 
pp. 39, pis. 6, by Dr. C. Diener. 

The Cambrian Fossils of Spiti : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 1 (1910), pp. 70, pis. 6, by F. R. C. Reed. 

Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Central Himalayas ; Vol. VIT, Memoir No. 2 (1912), 
pp. 108, pis. 20, by F. R. C. Reed. 

(Seb. XVI.)— BALUCHISTAN FOSSILS, by FRITZ NOETLING, Ph.D., F.G.S. 

The Fauna of the Kellaways of Mazar Drik : Vol. I, pt. 1 (1895), pp. 22, pis. 13. 

The Fauna of the (Neocomian) Belemnite Beds : Vol. I, pt. 2 (1897), pp~ 0, pis. 2 ( out of print). 

The Fauna of the Upper Cretaceous (MaSstrichtien) Beds of the Mari Hills : Vol. 1, pt. 3 (1897), 
pp. 79, pis. 23 (out of print). 

The price fixed for these publications is four annas per single plate, with a minimum charge 

of Re. 1 . 


(NEW SERIES.) 

The Cambrian Fauna of the Eastern Salt-range : Vol. I, Memoir 1 (1899), pp. 14, pi. I, by K, 
Redlick. Price 1 Re. 

Notes on the Morphology of the Pclecvpoda : Vol. T, Memoir 2 (1899), pp. 58, pis. 4, by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling. Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

Fauna «*f the Miooeno Beds of Burma : Vol. I, Memoir 3 (1901), pp. 378, pis. 25, by Dr. Fritz 
Noetling. Price 0 Rs. 4 As. (out of print). 

Observations sur quelqnes Plantes Fossiles des Lovior Gondwanan : Vol. II, Memoir 1 (1902), 
pp 39, pis. 7, by R. Zeiller. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

Permo-( Carboniferous Plants and Vertebrates from Kashmir : Vol. II, Memoir No. 2 (1905), 
pp. 13. pis. 3, by A. C. Seward and Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

The Lower Palaeozoic Fossils of the Northern Shan States, Upper Burma : Vol. IT, Memoir No. 

3 (1900), pp. 154, pis. 8, by F. R. O. Reed. Price 2 Rs. 

The Fauna of the Napong Beds or the Rhaetic Bods of Upper Burma : Vol. IT, Memoir No. 4 
(1908), pp. 88, pis. 9, by Miss M. Healey. Price 2 Rs. 4 As. 

The Devonian Faunas of tho Northern Shan States : Vol. II, Memoir No. 5 (1908), pp. 183, pis. 
20, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 5 Rs. 

The Molluaca of the Ronikot Series : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. I (1909), pp. xix, 83, pis. 8, by M. 

Cossraann and G. Pissarro. Introduction, by E. W. Vredenburg. Pri<v 2 Rs. 

Tho Brachiopoda of the Naniyau Beds, Northern Shan States, Burma : Vol. Ill, Memoir No. 

2 (1917), pp. 254, pis. 21, by S. S. Buckman. Price 5 Rs. 4 As. 

On some Fish-remains from the Beds of Dongargaon, Central Provinces : Vol. Ill, Memoir 
No. 3 (1908), pp. 6, pi. 1, by Dr. A. Smith Woodward. Price 1 Re. 

Anthracolithic Fossils of the Shan States : Vol. HI, Memoir No. 4 (1911), pp. 74, pis. 7. bv Dr. 

C. Diener. Price 1 Re. 12 As. (out of print). * 

The Fossil Giraffidaa of India : Vol. TV, Memoir No. 1 (1911), pp. 29, pis. 5, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, 
Price 1 Re. 4 As. 

The Vertebrate Fauna of the Gaj Series in the Bugti Hills and the Punjab : Vol. IV, Memoir 
No. 2 (1912), pp. 83, pis. 30 and map, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 8 Rs. 

Lower Gondwana Plants from the Gol&bgarh Pass, Kashmir : Vol. IV, Memoir No. 3 f 191*1 
pp. 10, pis. 3, by A. C. Seward. Price 1 Re. 1 h 

Mesozoic Plants from Afghanistan and Afghan-Turkistan : Vol. TV, Memoir No, 4 f 19121 nn 
57, pis. 7, by A. C. Seward. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 1 h pp * 

Triassic Fauna of Kashmir : Vol. V, Memoir No. 1 (1913), pp. 133, pis. 13, by Dr. C. Diener 
Price 3 Rs. 4 As. 

The Anthracolithic Faun® of Kashmir, Kanaur and Spiti : Vol. V, Memoir No. 2 119151 nn 
135, pis. 11, by Dr. C. Diener. Price 2 Rs. 12 As. h 

Le Cretao6 et PEoofcne du Tibet Central : Vol. V, Memoir No. 3 (1916), pp. 52, pis. 16 by P!rof. 
Henri DouvillA Price 4 Rs. 9 J 


Supplementary Memoir on New Ordovician and Silurian fossils from the Northern Shan StatM . 

Vol. VI, Memoir No. 1 (1915), pp. 98, pis. 12, F. R. C. Reed. Price 3 Rs. * 

Devonian Fossils from Chitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 2 (1922), pp. 136 nfo ia 
by F. R. C. Reed. Price 4 Rs. 9 * 

Ordovician and Silurian Fossils from Yunnan : Vol. VI, Mem oir No. 3 (1917), nn. 39 nk u 
by F. R. a Reed. Price 2 Be. PP ' 8> 



Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Chitral and the Pamirs : Vol. VI, Memoir No. 4 (1925), pp. 
134, pis. 10, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 9 Rs. 13 As. 

Indian Gondwana Plants : A Revision : Vol. Vll, Memoir No. 1 (1920), pp. 41, pis. 7, by A. C. 
Seward and B. Sahni. Price 1 Re. 12 As. 

The Lamelli branch i:i fca of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 2 (1923), pp. 24, pis. 7, 
by Dr. G. de 1*. Cotter. Price 3 Rs. 10 As. 

A Review of the Genus Oisortia with descriptions of soven*) species : Vol. VII, Memoir No. 3 
(1920), pp. 78. pis. 32, by E. Vredenburg. Price JO Rs. 5 As. 

An incomplete skidl of Dinotherium with notes on the Indian forms: Vol. VII, Memoir No. 4 
(1924). pp. 13, pis. 3, by R. W. Palmer. Price 1 Re. 2 As. 

Contributions to the Paleontology of Assam : Vol. Vll [, Memoir No. 1 (1923), pp. 74, pis. 4, by 
Erich Spender. Price 5 Rs. 

The Anthracntheriida* of the Dera Bugti deposit* in Baluchistan : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 2 
(1924). pp. o9, pis. 7, by O. Forster Cooper. Price 4 Rs. 

The Perissodactv la of the Eocene of Burma : Vol. V11J, Memoir No. 3 (1925). pp. 28, pis. 2, by 
Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 9 As. 

The Fossil Suidee in India : Vol. VIII, Memoir No. 4 (1929), pp. 93, pi*. 20, by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 
Price 11 Rs. 12 As. 

On the Blake Collection of Ammonites from Kaehh : VoJ. LX, Memoir N«». 1 (1924), pp. 29, by 
L. F. Spath. Price 12 As. 

Revision of the Jurassic Cephalopod Fauna of Kuchh (Gulch) : Vui. IX, Memoir No 2. Part T 
(1927), pp. 71, pis. 1 — 7, price 4 Rs. 12 As. ; Part II (1928), pp. 73 — 191, pl« 8 — 19. price 
7 Rs. 14 As. : Part IT! (1928), pp. 193 — 278. pl«. 29- -47. price 1.3 Rs, 4 As. ; Part IV (in 
the pre**), by L. F. Spath. 

Paleozoic and Mesozoic Fossils from Yunnan . Vol. X, Memoir No. 1 (1927), pp. 291, pis 
20, by F. R. C. Reed. Price 20 Rs. 9 As. 

The Mollusua of the Ramkot Senes (together with some specie*, fioui the Curdilu IKunmeiti 
Reds) : Vol. X, Memoir No. 2 (19*27). pp. 31, pis. 4, by M. (..Wsmunu and G. Pir»*.inn, 
revised bv the iato Mr. E. Vredenburg, with an introduction uni editornl note** bv Dr. 
G. de P. Cotter. Price 2 Rs. 9 As. 

Les Couches 3 Cardita Beamnonti . Vol. X, Memoir No. 3. Los < ouches CarditJ Be uiM«»nti 
dans le Rolouehistau : Fa«c. T (1928), pp. 23. pis. 4. pro c 2 IN 12 Vs . Lc- ■ 

Cardita Reaumonti dans 1c Sind : Fuse. JJ (1929), pp. 27 —73. pjs. 3- -11 ; pure 4 IN. s As., 
by Prof. Henri Duu\ ill*'. 

A Supplement to the Mollnsca of the Ranikot Series : Vol. X, Mernon No 4 (I91S). pp 7.\ 
pis. 9, bv the hie E. W. Vredenburg, edited with notes bv L)r. G. de P Cotter. Price (i 
Rs. 12 As. 

Revisions of Indian Fossil Plants: V'-l. \ l. < Wiferale-* (a. Impressions and I ii< nutations ): 
Part J (1928), pp. 49, pis. 9, prim- 3 its. 12 As, ; Coniferales (l>. Petrifactions). Part. II 
tin the qrrf ; by Prof. P». Sahni. 

The Fauna of the Agglomerate , Slate Series «»J Kashmir: Vol. XU (1928), pp. 42, pis. S, hy 
the late H. »S. Eton, with an lulioductory Chapter, by C. S. Middle miss. Price 9 Rs. 8 A:>. 

The Artmdactyla of the E'iccne of Burma : Vol. XIII (1928), pp. 39, pis. -4, by Dr. G. E. Pdgrun. 
Price 3 Rs. J 2 As. 

A Sivapitheeus Palate and other Primate Fossils from Imliu : Vol. XIV (1927), pp. 24, pi. 1, 
by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. Price 1 Re. 8 As. 

The Fossil Fauna of the Sama.ua Range and some Neighbouring Areas : Vol. XV. An In- 
troductory Note : Part 1 (1930), pp. 13. pis. I — 4, price I Re. 4 Ah. ; by Ll.-Col. L. M. 
Davies, R.A., F.G.S. The Albian Ecliinnuloa : Part 11 (1930), pp. 7 — 23, pi. 4o, price 
J2 As.; by Ethel D. Currie, B.Sc.. Ph.D., F.U.S. The Brachiopoda : Part 111 (1930), 
pp. 23 — 37, pis. 5 — 9, price 1 Re. 4 As. ; by Helen Marguerite Muir-Wood, M.So., F.G.R. 
Lower Albian Gastropoda and Lamelli branchia : Part JV (1930), pp. 39—49, pi. 7, price 
14 As.; by L. R. Cox, M.A., F.G.S. The Lower Cretaceous Ammonoidea ; with Notes 
on Albian Cephalopoda from Hazaia : Part V (1930), pp. 51 — 96, pis. 8 — 9, price 1 Re. 6 
A*. ; by L. F. Spath, D.Sc., F.G.S. The Palaeoeene Foramanifcra : Part VI (1930), pp. 
07—79, pi. 10, price 14 As. ; by Lt.-Col. L. M. Davie*, R.A., F.G.8. The Lower Eocene 
Corals : Part VII (1930), pp. 81—128, pis. 11 — 16, price 3 Its. ’.4 As. ; by J. W. Gregory, 
LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. The Molusca of the Haugu Shales: Part VIII (1930), pp. 129— 
222, pis. 17—22, price 4 Rs. 14 As, ; by L. R Cox, M.A., F.G.8. 

Uppjr Carboniferous Fossils from Tibet : Vol. XVI (1930), pp. 37, pis. 4, by E. R. 0. Reed. Price 
3 Rs. 6 As. 

New Fossils from the Productus limestones of the Salt Range, with notes on other specie* : 
Vol. XVII (•» the press), by F. R. 0. Reed. ♦ 

The Fossil Carnivora of India : Vol. XVIII (in the pres*), by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim. 

Upper Carboniferous Fossils from Afghanistan : Vol. XIX (in the press), by F. R. C. Reed. 

Index to the Genera and Species described in the Palaontologia Indica, up to the year 1891. 
Price 1 rupee. 
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RECORDS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA. 

Vol. I, 1868. 

Part 1 (out ol print). — Annual report for 1867. Coal-seams of Tawa valley. Coal in Garrow 
HilK Copper in Bundalkhund. Meteorites. 

Part 2 (out of print).— Co il-seams of neighbourhood of Chanda. Coal near Nagpur. Geological 
notes on Surat coUectorate. Cephalopodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits/ 
Lead in Raipur district. Coal in Eastern Hemisphere. Meteorites. 

Part 3 (out of print). — Gastropodous fauna of South Indian cretaceous deposits. Notes on 
route from Poona to Nagpur via Ahmednuggur, Jalna, Loonar, Yotwahal, Mangali and 
Hingunghat. Agat6-fiake in pliocene (?) deposits of Upper Coda very. Boundary of 
Vindhyan series in Rajputana. Meteorites. 

Vol. II, I860. 

Part 1 (out of print).— Valley of Pourna river. West Borar. Kuddapah and Kurnool formations. 
Geological sketch of Shillong plateau. Gold in Singhbhum, etc. Wells at Hozareebagb. 
Meteorites. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

r T'HE following discussion of two important aspects of modern 
A oilfield practice is based on five months’ study leave 
spent in the United States of America, from June to November, 
1928. During that period the principal oilfields in the Mid-Con- 
tinent, Wyoming, California, and West Texas areas were visited, 
and in addition to studying drilling and production problems in 
these areas I enjoyed the privilege of discussing them with a great 
number of American engineers and technologists. I have also 
drawn freely on the great wealth of published literature on these 
subjects in the United States. The sources of information being 
so numerous and diverse it has not been practicable, in the text, 
to give detailed references to them, and such references have only 
been given where any particular work has been specifically quoted. 
It is, however, my desire to place on record my appreciation of 
the most generous co-operation I received from American engi- 
neers and technologists and more particularly from the officers of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, my association with whom was 
the most profitable of my experiences in the United States, 
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Problems connected with the winning of oil, fall naturally under 
two headings ; the drilling and completion of wells, and methods 
of production. The moBt important advance of the past decade 
in the technique of drilling is the elaboration of the rotary system 
and the consequent modification of casing policies, which consti- 
tutes one of its principal advantages ; while a realisation of the 
function of gas in the recovery of oil, leading to the evolution of 
production methods that promote the utilisation and conservation 
of gas, is the outstanding achievement of production engineering. 
These subjects are discussed under the headings ‘ Rotary Practice ' 
and * Recovery ’ respectively. My aim in these sections has been 
to summarise as far as possible existing knowledge on these subjects, 
to outline the extent to which this knowledge is successfully applied 
in the United States of America, and to discuss the possibilities of 
its successful application in Burma. 


ROTARY PRACTICE. 

The principal advantages and disadvantages of the rotary, as 
compared with the cable-tool system, are dependent on the continu- 
ous circulation of mud-laden fluid during rotary drilling. This 
mud fluid performs three essential functions during the drilling of 
the well : — 

(1) It carries the ‘ cuttings ’ (i.e., the comminuted fragments of 

rock) to the surface. 

(2) It keeps the hole open without the immediate use of casing. 

(3) It cools the drilling bit. 

An incidental, but an extremely important function, is its ability 
to seal up porous formations through which the tools are drilling. 

The advantages of the rotary system are dependent on the second 
of the essential functions of mud fluid enumerated above and upon 
its incidental function in sealing up the porous 
Rotary system con- formations through which the bit is drilling. 
fag. ° ™ P Essential function No. 2 results, particularly in 

soft incoherent deposits (the ' cavey forma- 
tion ’ of drillers), in much greater rapidity of drilling than is possi- 
ble with standard tools and also contributes to a great saving of 
pipe. 

The greater progress made in rotary drill holes is due to two 
causes, the quicker excavation of the formation by rotary tools, 

b 2 
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and the ability to drill without immediately lining the hole. When 
drilling with cable tools in soft incoherent formations it is necessary 
to insert and lower casing after dr illin g every additional few feet of 
hole ; whereas, owing to the plastering effect of mud fluid in rotary 
drill holes, and to the pressure of the column of fluid, both of which 
prevent the walls of the hole from caving in, it is usually possible to 
drill as much as 3,000 fe -t of hole without inserting casing. 

In cable- tool holes also, the caving of the formation frequently 
results in the ‘ freezing * of the pipe, making it. impossible to lower 
this casing to the desired depth. It is then necessary to insert a 
smaller string of casing inside the ‘ frozen ' string and to proceed 
with the restricted hole. Repetition of this process rapidly results 
in so reducing the diameter of the hole that it may be impossible 
to carry a cable-tool hole to the required depth. In rotary practice, 
however, the only limitation on the depth to which a string of pipe 
can be carried is the collapsing strength of the pipe, and it is this 
ability to ‘ land ’ long strings of large-diameter pipe, even more than 
the financial saving in the cost of pipe, that is the principal advan- 
tage of the rotary system. This point is ol particular advantage where 
the depth to the producing formation is considerable. Where the 
upper formations are unproductive a large hole can be drilled rapidly 
and cheaply to the isolation point b} using the rotary system, from 
which point it can be continued by rotary or standard tools as cir- 
cumstances dictate. Under these conditions of deplh the use of the 
rotary system is clearly indicated. 

It is frequently desired, however, to drill through shallow pro- 
ducing zones for deeper production. In such cases all principles 

Casing pol icies in conSfcrv &tion demand that the primary con- 
cable and rotary tool sideration shall be adequate protection of the 
wclls * upper producing sands from fluid migration. In 

the past, the principal, and frequently the only consideration, has 
been the protection of oil-producing sands from water. In cable- 
tool practice this protection is effected by ‘ landing ’ and cementing 
a string of casing, called ‘ the water string ’, above the first pro- 
ductive horizon. The hole iB then continued, with a new and 
smaller string of pipe, until the next water-producing horizon is 
approached. TLis smaller string is in turn cemented to protect 
the producing horizons, between the ‘ water string * and the new 
water sand, from the upward migration of water. The hole iB 
then again continued with a smaller string of casing, which is in 
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turn cemented, above the”next oil-producing horizon. A still smaller 
string of casing is then inserted and carried through barren and 
oil-producing sands until it is again necessary to protect such sands 
from the influx of water from below. This process is repeated till 
the desired depth is reached or until the continued restriction of 
the size of the hole so reduces the diameter that drilling becomes 
impracticable or the Bole inadequate for production. Where a 
large number of producing horizons interspersed with water sands 
exist the point is soon reached when the hole becomes too small, 
and this lact, together with the cost of so many strings of pipe, 
has been regarded as the principal disadvantage of the cable-tool 
system. It is now realised, however, that, even with a rigorous 
observance of this casing policy, the resulting conditions are not 
ideal. in a completed well, conditions can be considered ideal 
only when the fluid content (be it oil, water or gas) of every 
sand, other than that from which fluid oil is to be taken, is 
isolated within the sand in which it originates. in modern cable- 
tool practice, attempts are frequently made to achieve this isolation 
by placing a continuous column oi cement behind, the pipe ; such 
cementation being effected with or without preliminary * muddrng \ 
in other instances, notably in the Tonkawa and Garber tields of 
Oklahoma, a column oi mud fluid is maintained behind the casing 
in cable-tool holes and this practice is believed by many autho- 
rities to be effective in preventing fluid migration behind the 
pipe. 

It is doubtful if the operation ol * back cementation ’ in, cable- 
tool holes is invariably or usually successful, particularly in in- 
coherent formations and depleted fields. For this reason, ‘ back 
cementation ’ in cable-tool wells, unless the hole is previously rnudded, 
is frequently combined with, instead of substituted for, the com- 
prehensive casing policy outlined above. In rotary drill holes, 
however, the sealing action of the mud fluid during drilling, com- 
bined with the greater result ant success of ‘ back cementation ', 
are believed to be effective in preventing fluid migration behind 
the casing. Mud fluid and cement, therefore, are largely used in 
rotary drill holes, as alternatives to casing, for the protection of 
upper producing horizons, thus making it permissible to ‘ land ’ 
long stringB of large-diameter pipe above deep producing horizons, 
even when the latter are overlain by several higher producing 
tmndg. The extent to which this praotice is followed and, to which 
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it is believed to be succeesfol, in various American fields is dis- 
cussed below. 

There are a remarkable number of oil-producing sands in the 
Tonkawa and Garber fields and this has led to a system of multiple 

Isolation policies in wel1 locatioM - Productive sands of varying 
the Tonkawa and tiarber thickness occur between depths of 900 to 4,260 
fields, Oklahoma. feet and are tabulated for both fields below : — 


Producing sands in the Garber field. 1 



Depth. 



Thickness. 

Production. 

Horizon. 


Feet. 



Feet. 

Barrels. 


825 

• • 

• 


8 

.... 

Winfield. 

1*050 

• • 

• 

• 

20 

20 — 160 

Hoy sand. 

1*860 

• • 

m 

• 

10 

• • • • 


1,470 

• • 


« 

15 

20—160 

Above Foraker. 

1,740 

• • 

• 


10 

• • ft ■ 


2*020 

• • 


• 

12 

15—100 

U. Pennsylvanian. 

2*100 

• • 


• 

12 

.... 


2*200 

• ft 


• 

5 

25—200 


2*315 

• * 

• 

• 

20 

.... 

U. Hoover. 

2*500 

• « 

• 

• 

15 

• • • • 

M. Hoover. 

2*560 

• « 

• 

• 

35 

• • • • 

L. Hoover. 

2,750 

■ ft 


• 

45 

• • • • 

Endicott. 

3,025 

• • 

• 

• 

25 

.... 

U. Tonkawa. 

3,070 

ft ft 

• 

• 

50 

j 

L. Tonkawa. 

3*600 

ft • 

• 


90 

ft • • • 

; Layton. 

4,160 

ft • 

• 

■ 

20 

• • • • 

, Oswego-Big-Lime. 

4*250 


• 

• 

? 

1 

Wilcox on flanks of 

4,260 

• 0 

• 


50 

5—10,000 

I Siliceous Lime. 


j i 


1 * Oil and Gaa In Oklahoma.’ O klaho ma Geological Survey Bulletin No. 40-H.i 

p. Si. 
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Producing sands in the Tonhawa field . 1 


Depth. 


Thickness. 

Production. 

Horizon. 

Feet. 


Feet. 

| Barrels. 


725—825 Five sands 

. 

5—10 

5 — 12f 

Above Neva. 

1,350 . 


6 

l 

1 small 


1,500 ... 


17 

• ••• 

Bet. Foraker & Elgin. 

1,750 


18 

10-30f 

(Newkirk). 

1,800 . 


16 

| 

small 

i 

Upper Hoover. 

1,825-75 


48 i 

• see 

Middle Hoover. 

1,950 . 


25 

6— 12| 

Lower Hoover. 

2,025 


5 

50—250 

Carmicael. 

2,100 . 


6 

100—600 

Endicott. 

2,400 — 600 


100 

1,000—3,000 

Tonkawa. 

4,100 . 


285 

Avr. 250 

Wilcox. 


t Million cubic feet of gas. 


The discovery well in the Garber field was brought in at 100 
barrels in the Hoy Sand at 1,130 — 1,156 feet in September, 1917 and 
was followed by keen competitive drilling, which has also marked 
the more recent discovery of deeper sands. 

The Tonkawa field dates from June, 1921 when a well was 
completed at 2,661 feet with an initial production of 3,300 barrels 
from the Tonkawa sand. A year later a well was brought in at 
800 barrels from the Hoover sand in another part of the field, and 
rapid development in the Pennsylvanian formation followed in 
1922-23. In April, 1924 the development of production from deeper 
horizons commenced with the completion of Slick No. 1-A down to 
the Wilcox sand. Production above the Wilcox sand is taken from 
five main horizons, including a zone 750 feet in thickness the top of 
which is 900 feet below the Permian-Pennsylvanian contact. The 
Tonkawa sand is found at 2,450 — 2,500 feet and is the deepest 
producing horizon in the Pennsylvanian formation. The only prominent 


1 Op. tit., p. 36. 
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sand between the Tonkawa and the Wilcox is tlie 3,100 feet or 
Layton sand, which is a water sand in the Tonkawa field. 

In addition to the oil-producing sands mentioned above there 
are three well-defined gas horizons. The first or shallow gas hori- 
zon is the so-called 800-foot gas sand, a zone about 150 feet in thick- 
ness, which yielded wells with an average ‘ open ’ flow' of 7 million 
cubic feet per day with an average rock pressure of 260 lbs. per 
sq. in. The second important gas horizon is found 400 to 500 feet 
below the Foraker limestone and about 1,500 to 1,600 feet below 
the surface. The initial free flow of a well in this sand was 5 : , ! 
million cubic feet and the rock pressure 620 lbs. In many parts 
of the field, however, water was found in this sand. The third gas 
horizon is found at depths of from 1,600 to 1,800 feet. One well 
completed in this sand had an initial open flow of 74', million cubic 
feet and a rock pressure of 650 lbs. 

In addition to the Layton sand there are four other important 
water sands in the Tonkawa field, the first of which lies near the 
base of the first shallow gas zone. The second, 100 to 150 feet 
above the Upper Hoover sand, carries gas where it occurs high up 
on the structure. The third is the Middle Hoover sand and the 
fourth is situated some 200 — 300 feet above the Tonkawa sand. 
This last is the most persistent water sand in the field and carries 
water under a high head. 

The policy of operators in these fields lias been to drill separate 
wells to produce from the different Bands ; and in the areas in which 
several sands are productive there arc as many as five or six wells 
on one location — a location being 10 acres— giving, except for irre- 
gularities in the exact positions of the vario s wells in the indivi- 
dual plots, a spacing of 660 feet between wells producing from 
any one horizon. 

Many of the wells sunk down to the Hoover sands were drilled 
with standard tools, but most of the deeper wells have been drilled with 
rotary tools. The casing policy for the shallow cable-tool wells has 
not been uniform or systematic, particularly in the early competi- 
tive stages of the development of the Garber field. At that time 
many operators carried each string as far as possible in each in- 
dividual well, * landing ’ it where possible, in order to effect the 
isolation of a formation, and filled up behind the pipe with 
mud fluid to protect the upper oil and gas sands. More recently, 
particularly in the Tonkawa field, it has been the policy of some 
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operators to ‘ land ' strings of casing above and below each of the 
productive sands that have been drilled through, but this casing 
policy is obviously impracticable when drilling for production from 
greater depths, and in such cases, cementation in rotary drill holes has 
been employed for the protection of the upper horizons. 

The practice when drilling with the rotary system for production 
from depth — to the Hoover sands and lower — has been to Bet and 
cement a ‘ conductor ’ string at about 50 or 60 feet and then to 
drill -down to an isolation point above the horizon from which it is 
intended to obtain oil. The well is then cemented using from 150 to 
600 sacks of cement, cementing back in most cases to above the 
Hoover sand and in some cases back to the shoe of the ‘ conductor ’ 

string. In other cases in the Tonkawa field the amount of 

cement used is calculated to form an annular col umn of cement 

between the casing and the walls of the hole, from the shoe of the 

casing only to the point below which there would be a daiiger of the 
r. ising collapsing if it were not so protected, mud fluid has then been 
relied upon to protect the upper horizons. In the Garber field, 
wells drilled to the Wilcox horizon are usually carried down to 
below the Layton sand, which carries water, and cemented at 3,800 
feet or thereabouts with 800 — 900 sacks of cement, which in most 
cases rises up behind the casing to 1 ,500 feet. The method of testing 
this cement work is to bail out and take fluid levels, or some- 
times to ascertain whether the hole is dry at the cementing depth ; 
but no effort is made to determine the extent to which the cement has 
reached the desired level behind the casing. 

The technologists familiar with the fields believe that these methods 
have been successful in protecting the upper sands and in prevent- 
ing fluid migration in the hole, even where cement is placed behind 
the water string only from the shoe to the point below which there 
would bo a danger of the easing collapsing if it were not so 
protected. This belief is based on the fact that the upper producing 
sands are still free from water and also that in some instances 
where the companies have tried to obtain production from the upper 
sands, which have been drilled through, they have found them to be 
effectively sealed off, production only being secured with difficulty. 

As a result of many years experience and study of rotary practice, 
the California State Mining Bureau, in co-operation with the pro- 
ducing companies, has adopted a two-string 
isolation programme for rotary drill holes. A short conduc- 
tor string is ‘ landed ’ through the surface detrital 
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deposits and cemented. The first water string is than set above 
the first horizon yielding oil in commercial volume. The Becond water 
string is cemented above the horizon from which the well is intended 
to produce, all intermediate sands being protected by mud fluid 
and cement. 

The operation of this policy is exemplified by the development 
of the Santa Fe Springs oilfield, of which the productive zones and 
intermediate water sands are tabulated below. 


Depth. 

Zone. 

Thickness. 

Initial 

production in 
barrels. 

2,000 feet . 

Gas zone 

500 feet 

50—100* 

3,470 • • • 

Foix /one (oil) 

Water sand 

180 „ 

3,000—7,000 

3,650 ii • • • 

Bell zone (oil) 

Water sand 

1 300 „ 

3,000—4,000 

4,020 „ . 

Meyer zone (oil) 

830 „ 

6,000 

6,100 

Buckbie zone (oil) . 

r 

10,000 (7) 


* Million cu. ft. of gas. 


Wells originally drilled to reach the Foix zone were carried down 
to the top of the zone and the casing cemented at that point. With 
few exceptions, no difficulty was experienced in drilling with the rotary 
tools through the upper gas zone, the rock pressure of which was 
estimated at 500 lbs. per sq. inch. 

On the discovery of the Bell zone, wells, which were drilled to 
produce from it, were isolated above the Foix and again above the 
Bell. When the Meyer zone was developed, the two-string policy 
was still adhered to and wells drilled to this zone were isolated first 
above the Foix zone and again above the Meyer, leaving the Foix 
and Bell zones and their intermediate water sand behind the same 
string of pipe. In addition to ‘ mudding ’, these last two zones were 
protected by ‘ back cementation ‘ from the isolation point above the 
Meyer zone, sufficient cement being used to cement back at least 
to the top of the intermediate water sand, and in many cases to 
the shoe of the previous string. 

On the recent discovery of the Buckbie zone it was considered 
inadvisable to drill wells to this depth, leaving the Foix, Bell and 
Meyer zones intermediate waters behind the same string 

of pipe, as this procedure would involve * back cementation ' for 2,400 
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feet from the top of the Buckbie zone. The two-string policy, 
however, has been adhered to and the first isolation in wells drilled 
to the Buckbie zone is made above the Meyer ; the Foix and the Bell 
zones being protected by ‘ mudding ’ and cementing, 600 feet of cement 
being placed behind the pipe. The second isolation is made above 
the Buckbie sand where a string of pipe is landed, and from this 
point the pipe is cemented up as far as the shoe of the previous string. 
This policy was decided upon because of the great distance, for ‘ back 
cementation between the Buckbie and Foix zones ; the reduced 
value of the Bell zone and to a greater extent of the Foix zone ; and 
the. comparatively short length of * back cementation * required to 
protect them. On 1st August, 1928 the production statistics of the 
Foix, Bell and Meyer zones were as follows : — 

Foix zone .... 9 wells . . . 1,440 barrels. 

Bell zone 76 wells . . . 6,780 barrels. 

Meyer zone .... 221 wells . • . 31,012 barrels. 

It is believed by the engineers of the California State Mining 
Bureau and by the technologists of the leading companies operat- 
ing in the Santa Fe Springs field, that these policies have been effective 
in protecting the productive zones from water infiltration and fluid 
migration. Writing on this subject in 1923, Mr. J. B. Case, Chief 
Deputy Supervisor of the California Department of Petroleum and 
Natural Gas, summarised the water conditions in this field as 
follows : — 

‘ Little direct effort has been made to determine the exact stratigraphic, posi- 
tion of water sands in the drilling of wells in the Santa Fe Springs Field 
excepting as water has been noted in wells when being tested or being 
put on production. Comparatively few wells have developed any water 
trouble. The production from most of the wells is clean. This may 
be due to the high degree of efficiency obtained in cementing strings ; or 
the back pressure of the well may prevent any water which otherwise 
might have access to the well, from entering . 1 

The Foix and, to a large extent, the Bell zones have subsequently 
become water bearing, but it is believed by the technologists familiar 
with the field that this is due to the encroachment of edge waters in 
the productive sands themselves and not to faulty isolation methods. 

The development of the Midway Sunset field, in the San Joaquin 
Valley area, also illustrates the same policy. In this area it has 

1 Case, J. B. ‘ Report on the Santa Fe Springs Oil Field,’ California Oil Fields. 
V6L 8. No. 11, p. 17. 
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been the practice to set a string of casing above the first oil-sand 
and to continue drilling to the top of the sand from which it is 
intended to produce, where a second string of pipe is cemented, 
after preliminary ‘ mudding From the following table, shewing the 
productive zones and water sands in this held, it will be seen that 
the formations cased off behind the second string include, in some 
instances, as many as three oil zones and three water sands, one of 
which yields a free flow of water. As far as can be ascertained 
no difficulty was experienced in controlling this high pressure 
water sand by the use of mud fluid and cement. 


Productive zones and water sands in the Midway Sunset Field. 


Thickness 
Kee . 

Fine water sand 30 — 60 

Top oil zone 60 — 70 

Upper intermediate water sand 35—60 

Kinsey oil zone 175 — 205 

Tar sand 30 — 15 

Big Flowing Water 95 — 140 

Wilhelm oil zone 130 — 170 

Gusher oil zone 90 — ? 

Califroleum oil sand 110 — ? 

Butress sand ? 


In all instances, the California State Mining Bureau requires 
that mud fluid of not less than 70 lbs. per cubic foot shall be used whilst 
drilling wells and that the mud column shall be 
prtcflce° Ved ,mU,,d,ng ’ maintained to the surface at all times. In 
addition to the ‘ mudding ’ of the formation thus 
effected during the process of drilling, the Bureau requires that, 
before cementing, the formations to be isolated behind each string of 
casing shall be ‘ mudded ’ in open circulation till the loss of fluid per 700 
feet of hole does not exceed one barrel per hour. This circulation of 
mud fluid is witnessed by the engineers of the Bureau, who specify 
the amount of cement to be used subsequently, and also test the final 
cementing. Where strings are not ‘ cemented back ’ to the surface, 
or to the shoe of the previous string, it is recommended by the 
Bureau that the column of mud fluid behind the pipe should be 
maintained to the surface. This recommendation is made because 
the sealing action of mud fluid is believed to be permanent only 
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when the pressure of fluid in the hole exceeds the internal pressure 
of the formation. 

It is believed by the majority of Californian technologists that 
this casing policy is successful in isolating the fluid content of all 
sands within the sand in which it originates. This condition is 
superior to that in the majority of cable- tool wells, particularly in 
those in which large quantities of cement have not been placed 
behind the casing. 

Another advantage of the rotary system is the ease with which 
high-pressure oil and gas sands can lie controlled in wells drilled 
Control of bigh-pres- bv this method. It is usually, though not 
sures in rotary drill invariably, found that the pressure of oil and 
gas sands is proportional to their depth ; it 
frequently approximates to the pressure of a column of water of 
equal depth. There is a widespread belief among oil men that 
this relationship is an invariable one, but this is not so. In 
many fields there is no essential relationship between the two, but 
it so frequently happens that the two pressures approximate to 
one another that, in the absence of any reliable method of computing 
rock pressures in unproved territory, the approximation forms a 
useful guide for such estimates. 

In cases where the rock pressure of sands does not exceed the 
hydrostatic head of a column of water of equal depth it is clearly 
possible to control such sands by the maintenance in the hole of 
a column of fluid the specific gravity of which is greater thqn that 
of water. The specific gravity of mud fluids used in rotary practice 
varies from 1'05 to 1‘8. It is theoretically possible, therefore, to 
control pressures 80 per cent, in excess of their anticipated magnitude. 
Such pressures are rarely encountered and mud fluid in excess of 
94 lbs. per cubic foot (6p. gr. 1*51 approximately) is rarely used. 
The factor of safety of 50 per cent, afforded by the use of such mud 
is, under 'many circumstances, by no means excessive. This fact is 
particularly true when drilling into high-pressure gas-bearing forma- 
tions as the gas ‘ aerates ’ the mud fluid, making it lighter and 
thereby reducing the pressure on the sand. This process is known 
by the drillers as ‘ cutting ’ or 1 feathering ’ of the mud. Another 
way in which the pressure on the formation is sometimes reduced 
is by allowing the column of fluid to fall below the top of the hole. 
This drop sometimes occurs when the drill pipe is pulled out of the 
hole, as the volume of fluid required to fill the hole is then increased 



by the volume of drill pipe extracted. In good practice the column 
of fluid is at all times maintained to the surface, but most of the 
recent * blow-outs 9 in California, including the serious fire that occur- 
red in the Santa Fe Springs field at the time of my visit, are 
attributable to negligence in this respect. 

The extent to which a mud fluid is 1 feathered ’ depends on its 
viscosity or ‘ thickness \ It is possible to mix a 100 lbs. (per 

Use of heavy minerals. ° ubic foot) mud fluid u . sin 8 8 ood <l ualit y cla y and 
water, but such a fluid is so thick that it is 

difficult to handle with the rotary pumps and in addition it is 
readily ‘ feathered ’. For this reason, when heavy mud fluids (any- 
thing in excess of 85 lbs. per cubic foot) are required, it is usual to 
increase their weight by the admixture of some heavy mineral 
constituent. The two heavy minerals most adapted to this use are 
barytes and hematite, both of which greatly increase the weight of mud 
fluids without appreciably increasing their viscosity. In Californian 
practice, the use of hematite in preference to barytes is attributable 
to the fact that the former is more readily available, but the 
majority of technologists believe that barium sulphate, particularly 
in its amorphous form, is the better substance. The disadvantages 
in the use of hematite are : — 

(1) Its characteristic red colour, which is liable to mask oil 

indications in prospecting wells. 

(2) It is difficult to obtain entirely free from silica, which acts 

as an abrasive, causing excessive wear of the casing and 

drill pipe. 

(3) It settles rapidly unless continually agitated, and some- 

times ‘ freezes ’ the drill pipe. 

(4) Some authorities claim that it is liable to set up chemical 
- - or electrical reactions and bo lead to corrosion of casing. 

In all four respects, barytes is superior to hematite. The 
colour of barytes-weighted mud is lighter than that of ordinary 
mud fluid. BaryteB is more easily obtained in a pure form, free 
from silica, and it remains in suspension longer than hematite (the 
amorphous variety of barium sulphate remains in suspension longer 
than the ordinary clay constituents of mud fluid). Barytes is an 
extremely inert substance and actually protects the casing from 
corrosion. 

Weighted mud fluids have been extensively employed in Burmese 
rotary practice, but in several deep tests in the Yenangyaung 
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field their use has proved entirely inadequate to prevent excessive 
caving or ‘ heaving ’ of the formation. Similar difficulties have 
been combated in the United States by the use of ‘ wire line bits 
which obviate the necessity of withdrawing the tools from the hole 
except at rare intervals ; and by reversing circulation. It is 
possible that some special technique along these lines might con- 
tribute to the successful negotiation of the difficulties met with in 
Burma. 

Disadvantages of the The principal disadvantages of the rotary 
rotary system . system are : — 

(1) The inaccuracy of rotary drill logs. 

(2) The contamination by mud fluid of low-pressure producing 

formations. 

(3) The deviation of rotary drill holes. 

Of these, the first and second are due to the continuous circula- 
tion of mud fluid. As previously stated, one of the essential func- 
tions of the mud fluid UBed in rotary drilling is the removal of 
comminuted fragments of rock from the hole. This function is 
adequately performed under normal conditions by mud fluids 
weighing more than 70 lbs. per cubic foot, 
Jersey of rotary but the identification of the ‘ cuttings ’ can- 
not be carried out with sufficient adequacy for 
the preparation of a reliable log of the formations penetrated 
by the drill. This difficulty is now largely surmounted by the 

extensive use of coring devices, the perfection of which ’is the 

most important recent development in rotary practice. There 

... . , is now a large selection of core barrels for use 

m rotary drilling on the market, including 
types suitable for taking cores in all the various formations 
encountered in oilfield practice. Their use by experienced 
drillers involves no more risk of drilling accidents than drilling 
with ordinary fish-tail or rock bits, and little reduction in the 

speed of drilling. In Californian practice, it is usual to take 
cores in the vicinity of all points at which an isolation is desired 
to choose a suitable formation in which to ‘ land ’ and cement the 
casing, and also to take continuous cores in the oil-bearing horizons. 
This practice has led to greatly improved knowledge of conditions 
in the oil-producing zones, and constitutes one of the principal 
advances in modem rotary practice. 
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A disadvantage, which is not entirely surmounted by coring, is 
the failure to recognise the fluid content of sands in rotary drill wells. 
The sealing action of mud fluid prevents the recognition of water 
sands, which are rarely recorded in the logs of rotary drill holes, and 
low-pressure oil and gas sands are frequently overlooked. It has 
been found in American practice that cores do not give satisfactory 
information on these important points. Owing to the presence 
of mud fluid during drilling it is usually impossible to recognise 
water in a core and, while even small quantities of oil can 
usually be detected by a solution test, reliable estimates of the 
potential production of an oil-sand cannot be made from a rotary 
drill hole. In the Mid-Continent, a device known as a formation 
or sand tester has been successfully used to supply the required 
information. The following description of this 

Use of formation device, and of its mode of operation, and 
tes * er - also the illustration comprising Plate 10 arc 

taken from the manufacturer's descriptive, 

circular 

‘ One of the greatest drawbacks to rotary drilling is the difficulty of testing 
sands encountered. There is a certain amount of danger in mudding off a pro- 
ducing sand when drilling with rotary tools because oi the mud fluid used to 
remove the cuttings from the bit. 

With the Sand Tester each sand, as it is encountered, can be 

tested and an accurate estimate made of the amount of oil and gas. 

It is a common practice when drilling the wells with rotary tools, to drill ahead 
with a bit of smaller size than the one used to finish the hole, l iom time to time 
the hole is reamed down to the final size if no producing sand is found. This 
gives the operator a chance to ream down to a place where the casing can be pro- 
perly set when a producing sand is encountered. The reduced hole is usually 
7} or smaller while the final hole is 9} or larger. When the small bit encounters 
a sand it is only necessary to drill into the sand and wash out the reduced (rat 
hole) hole. 

Affar the hole is in proper condition, that is, a sand has been encountered by 
the small bit and the large hole has been reamed down to a proper seat, which is 

generally anywhere from three to fifty feet above Band, the sand 

tester is then run in on the drill pipe and a test made. 

The sand tester consists essentially of a tapered packer below which is a per- 
forated pipe extending into the rat hole and conducts the oil or gas above the 
packer where there is a stop cook enclosed in a steel ease that can be opened or 
dosed by turning the drill pipe one quarter turn. The drill pipe is run in with 
the stop cock closed leaving the drill pipe dry. After the packer is seated the 
ptop cock is opened. The same condition now exists as if casing had been set 
and the hole bailed out. This allows the fluid in the sand to enter the drill pipe 
giving a sample of whatever is in the sand. 
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If gas is encountered it will blow through the drill pipe end if any fluid is in 
the sand it will flow into the drill pipe and can be taken out by closing the stop 
cock and removing the drill pipe. When oil or salt water are withdrawn with 
the drill pipe, especially if thirty or forty joints are taken out, the pas causes the 
oil or salt water to flow by heads when stands of pipe are removed, giving posi- 
tive evidence of the fluid in the sand. 

The sand tester is allowed to remain seated from 16 to 45 minutes depend- 
ing on the condition of the sand. The complete test requires a round trip plus 
the 15 to 45 minutes it is allowed to remain seated and takes about 2 hours for 
a complete test, which is very small as compared to setting pipe and bailing out.' 


The sand tester has not found favour with operators in California 
owing to the liability of the formation to cave in, due to its incoherent 
nature, and ‘ freeze ’ the tester, resulting in an expensive fishing or 
side-tracking job. In this respect, the sand conditions in Burma are 
more like Californian conditions than those obtaining in the Mid- 
Continent, where the sand tester has been extensively used ; but it 
is doubtful if the risks attending its use in Burma would be greater 
than those incurred by the current practice of making temporary 
isolations in cable-tool holes in order to carry out the same 
tests. 

The difficulty of obtaining accurate and detailed information of 
the formations encountered during drilling, and of their fluid contents, 
detracts from the suitability of the rotary method 
Use of cable-tool f or drilling prospecting wells, and many American 
system for test we . technologists still prefer to sink a cable-tool well 
in unproven territory. One ‘ wild cat ’ well I visited, situated over 
100 miles from railway or metalled road in the sandy wastes of 
New Mexico, was drilled by rotary methods till the anticipated 
horizon for production was approached. The company then went 
to the expense of taking down the rotary drill derrick and hauling in 
a cable-tool outfit in order to secure an accurate log of the poten- 
tially productive horizons. This case demonstrates the distrust with 
which the technologists of that progressive company regard the use of 
rotary methods in prospecting wells. Had they considered any current 
adaptation of the rotary system capable of giving adequate informa- 
tion of the sand conditions they would certainly not have in- 
curred the great expense of hauling in cable-tool equipment. 

While the taking of cores, and possibly the use of the formation 
tester, have greatly enhanced the value of the rotary system in 
development work, in which the taking of cores should form part 
of the routine practice, the use of cable-tools for testing unproved 
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horizons is greatly to be preferred to any current adaptation of the 
rotary system. 

The second disadvantage in the use of the rotary system, the con- 
tamination by mud fluid of low-pressure producing horizons, is one 
which has led to the control and restriction of 
lluw netr,,t,0n °* mU< * the use of rotary drilling in the reserves of the 
Yenangyaung field of Burma. During the pro- 
cess of drilling through porous sands, part of the mud fluid enters 
into the pore spaces and other crevices. In a tight, consolidated 
sand the penetration of mud fluid is so slight as to require the 
microscope for its detection, but in very porous, loose sands mud 
fluid has been known to travel as far as 1.000 feet. In the reserves 
of Yenangyaung, the penetration of mud fluid in the upper depleted 
zones was sufficient to mud up producing wells in the neighbourhood, 
and in some instances production was never recovered. For 
this reason the use of the rotary Bystem in these areas is permitted 
only under exceptional circumstances. 

In a treatise on the subject of mud fluid penetration, Mr. R. K. 
Collom, 1 formerly Oil and Oas Supervisor of the State of California, 
states that the following factors control penetration — 

(a) Nature of the openings or porosity of formations. 

(b) Effective hydrostatio pressure of fluid on formations. 

(c) Hydrostatic or rock pressure of native fluids in formations. 

(d) Diameter of hole, filter area. 

(e) Amount of depletion of oil or gas sands. 

(/) Amount of pressure reduction in an oil sand brought about by pumping 
adjoining wells. 

(gr) Physical characteristics of mud fluid. 

(A) Kind of native fluids — oil, gas or water in formations. 

Mr. Collom further states ‘ It is probable that, as regards pene- 
tration, the physical nature of the mud fluid is as important a con- 
sideration as the porosity of underground formations.’ 

It is well known that the power of penetration into the formation 
of a mud fluid iB reduced by the addition of certain substances. 
An outstanding example is hydraulic lime, the use of which has fre- 
quently been successful in restoring lost circulation (an extreme 
case of penetration) in Californian fields. It is possible that the 
use of lime or some other substance in muds used in rotary drilling 

1 Collom, R. E. ‘ Hud Fluid of Rotary Drilling, California Oil FMda Vol. 8, 
No. 7, p. 24. * 9 
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in Burma would so reduce the penetration as to eliminate the ob- 
jection to their use in the reserves of the Yenangyaung field. 

An outstanding difference between Californian and Burmese 
rotary practice is that in California it is customary to complete wells 
by rotary drilling, whereas, in Burma, it is usual 
Uon° W preMure comp * e ‘ to drill wells down to the isolation point by 
this method and then to substitute cable-tools 
for drilling into the producing horizon. The reason for this practice 
in Burma, is the comparatively low pressure of the producing forma- 
tion, a pressure that is insufficient to overcome the plastering effect 
and penetration of mud fluid. In general, the pressures encountered 
in Californian Helds are sufficient to cause the well to flow and clean 
the formation in the neighbourhood of the well from mud fluid 
when the pressure on the sand is reduced by bailing out the column 
of fluid in the well. In some instances where the pressure is not 
sufficient to do this it is the practice of operators to use oil instead of 
mud fluid as the circulating medium w r hen penetrating the pro- 
ductive horizon with rotary equipment. The Union Oil Company 
of California have carried this idea a step further. Their technolo- 
gists consider that even when oil is used as the circulating medium, 
if the pressure on the formation exerted by the column of fluid in the 
well exceeds the formation pressure, fluid from the well enters the 
formation, carrying with it * cuttings * which have a sealing effect 
on the sand. The technologists have, therefore, developed a system 
of restricted circulation, in which the pressure on the formation is 
reduced to approximately 500 lbs. per sq. inch, as compared with 
1,500 lbs. per Bq. inch when using a full column of oil to the surface 
or approximately 2,000 lbs. when using 70 lbs. mud. Circulation to 
the surface is abandoned when the productive horizon is approached, 
but, by means of a system of valves in the drill stem and a small 
air compressor at the surface, a limited volume of oil is circulated, 
in the lower portion of the hole only ; this serves to cool the bit. 

It is necessary to carry down pipe during this process and also to 
run the bailer to remove the * cuttings ' ; the amount of the latter, 
however, is reduced by the use of a core barrel, and it is claimed 
that the method results in more rapid drilling than with the cable- 
tool system. At the time of my visit this method of restricted cir- 
culation was still in its experimental stage, but had, so far, been used 
successfully on four wells in the Brea oilfield, where the initial 
production of each well was more than 100 per cent, greater than 

02 
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that of wells drilled to the same sand by ordinary rotary methods. 
In one instance, a well which was drilled by ordinary circulating 
methods ‘ came in ’ at 60 barrels, but when the original hole was 
side-tracked from the isolation point, using this system of restricted 
circulation, the new hole ‘ came in ’ at 300 barrels. It appears 
possible that some modification of this method might be adapted 
to drilling with rotary methods in low pressure formations in 
Burma. 

The third outstanding disadvantage of the rotary system, as at 
present operated, is the difficulty of drilling straight holes by 
this method. The table opposite, compiled by 
driiuinlrf 011 °* rota,y Mr. Anderson, the leading authority on the 
subject, shews that the average deviation 
from vertical of 163 rotary drill holes was 307-7 feet at a depth 
of 4,000 feet and 515-9 feet for 104 holes carried to a depth of 
5,000 feet. Deviations of such magnitude not only greatly increase 
the difficulty of correlation from rotary drill hole data but are also 
conducive to excessive wear of the drill pipe and casing, and 
later of the pumping equipment. 

The amount of deviation can be restricted to a certain extent 
by careful control of the weight on the bit during the process of 
drilling. Such control is facilitated by the use of the Hild and 
Halliburton differential drives, but even the most careful use of 
these devices has not been entirely successful in producing straight 
holes. 

As regards the prevailing direction of deviation, there is a wealth 
of conflicting evidence ; in some instances the tools travel down the 
dip, resulting in deviation of the hole in this direction ; in other 
cases they travel in the opposite direction ; and in yet other cases the 
direction of maximum deviation is along the strike. It is thought 
by many operators that the direction of deviation depends on the 
nature of the formation and on the degree of its inclination, but 
in one instance that was brought to my notice surveys of three 
adjacent wells, situated along the strike in a Californian field, 
shewed that the two outside wells went down the dip while the middle 
one went in the opposite direction. It is reasonable to assume 
that the field conditions in these instances were identical and it is, 
therefore, necessary to attribute the difference in the direction of devia- 
tion to differences in the mode of operation of the tools. This example 
would tend to indioate that more can be done by the driller to 
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control deviation in rotary drill holes, than has previously been 
realised. 


RECOVERY. 

The term recovery is used to denote the total amount of oil — 
expressed in terms of barrels, gallons, or tons-— recovered from a well, 
lease, acre or any other unit ; and since such a total depends on a 
large number of factors, as for example the original conditions in 
the reservoir, methods of production, and the like, it is usual and 
convenient to consider these factors under the heading of recovery. 
In dealing with the subject, it is necessary to remind ourselves 
that recovery is synonymous with total production and is distinct' 
from and should not be confused with rate of production, often 
spoken of elliptically as production. 

Production in the sense of rate of production of oil or gas, as the 
case may be, is expressed in terms of barrels or gallons (cubic feet 
in the case of gas), per day, month, year, or any other convenient 
period. Recovery iB a function of rate of production but the relation- 
ship is a very complex one ; so complex that some of its implications 
are at present imperfectly understood and it is essential to guard 
against the tendency to regard recovery as simply proportional 1o 
rate of production. It is obvious that a well that produces ](> 
barrels of oil per day for 1,000 days will have, a smaller rate of 
production, but a greater recovery, than one that produces 20 
barrels of oil for 100 days. There has been, and still is, however 
a tendency, particularly among producers, to confuse the two and 
to regard any means of increasing rate of production as also 
increasing recovery. 

By a careful analysis of the production records of a well or 
Jcase over a protracted period it is usually possible to form at least 
an approximate estimate of the ultimate re- 
covery* control,in2 **’ covery from that well or lease, and it is, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
accurate and detailed production records should be kept. 

The factors controlling recovery fall under two headings: — 

(a) Natural conditions within the reservoir. 

(b) Methods of drilling and production. 

Over the former, the producer has no control, but a proper 
understanding of them is essential in order to determine the ltest 
methods of development and production. The latter are vaijable 
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at the will of the producer and are subject only to the limitations 
of current engineering practice and economic considerations, and it 
is with them that we arc most intimately concerned. 

The principal factors, as far as they are at present understood, 
falling under the first heading are : — 

(1) The geological structure. 

(2) The thickness, porosity, and permeability of the sand body 

or other reservoir. 

(3) The physical properties of the oil, the most important of 

which are its specific gravity, viscosity, and surface ten- 
sion. 

(4) The pressure under which the oil and gas exist in the reser- 

voir. 

(5) The amount of gas dissolved in the oil, and in some ins- 

tances the amount of free gas in the reservoir. 

(G) The existence and mode of occurrence of water within the 
reservoir. 

Of these, numbers 3, 4 and 5 are related — numbers 4 and 5 
intimately so — and are now almost universally believed to be of the 
greatest importance in the majority of fields. In other areas, 
number 6 is the predominant factor. There are substantial grounds 
for the belief that the oilfields of Burma belong to the former 
type, in which the pressure and the amount of dissolved gas are the 
most important natural factors affecting recovery ; but many aspects 
of water encroachment, although of secondary importance, are by 
no means insignificant. 

The principal factors under the second heading ( b ), those over 
which the producer exercises more or less complete control, are : — 

(1) The location and spacing of wells. 

(2) The methods of drilling and completion of wells. 

(3) The methods of production. 

Of production methods, by far the most important may be 
summed up under the general term pressure control. Just as the 
original pressure and the amount of dissolved gas within the reser- 
voir are believed to be. the most important natural factors affecting re- 
covery, so are the proper control of pressure and the most efficient 
use of the original gas content of the reservoir (more particularly 
of that portion which is dissolved and occluded in the oil) believed 
to be the most important factors in production. 
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Since decisions as to the placing and spacing of wells, and also 
production methods, are affected by the question of pressure control 
it is expedient to discuss the principle underlying pressure control at 
this stage. Consideration of the production methods designed to 
accord with pressure control is deferred in order to preserve, as far 
as possible, a logical sequence. 

Briefly, an oil ‘ pool ’ of the type with which we are dealing 
in Burma, consists of a sand body, the pore spaces of which arc 
impregnated with oil and gas. In the majority 
Theoretical considers- 0 f cases, and in every case in Burma, with 

control ot gas-oil ratios, possibly one exception, the strata m which 
these ‘ oil pools ’ are known to occur are 
folded into an anticline or elongated dome. Where there is con- 
tinuity between the different portions of the Band body over a 
considerable area, it is almost universally found that there is a 
segregation of the fluid content of the reservoir according to its 
specific gravity ; free gas, where it is present, being found in the top 
of the structure, followed by oil below, and the oil in turn followed 
by water down the flanks of the fold. 

In addition to the free gas in the top of the structure a certain 
amount of gas is dissolved in the oil itself, the amount depending 
on the nature of the gas and of the oil and on the pressure under 
which they are associated in the reservoir. For an association of 
any one gas with any one oil, the amount of dissolved gas (tem- 
perature being constant) is proportional to the absolute pressure 
(Henry’s Law). It follows, therefore, for reservoirs of this type 
in which there is free gas in the top of the structure, that the higher 
the pressure the greater the amount of dissolved gas. Another 
important result of this physical law is that when the pressure is 
released, gas comes out of solution. When a well is drilled into 
a closed reservoir, the pressure equilibrium is disturbed and gas is 
liberated from solution in the oil in amounts proportional to the 
pressure differential between the reservoir and the bottom of the 
well. As a further consequence of pressure reduction the gas 
expands and moves in the direction of lowest pressure, that is, 
to the well. In doing so the expanding gas bubbles carry oil with 
them to the well and it is this propulsive force of natural gas 
that is the most important factor in recovery. Other things 
being equal, therefore, the recovery from oil pools may be 
expected to be proportional to the amount of dissolved gas and 
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therefore to the pressure. In a series of experiments, conducted 
at the U. S. Bureau of Mines Experimental Station, Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, 1 in which field conditions were simulated as closely as 
possible, this hypothesis received remarkable confirmation as will 
be seen from the following table : — 


Percentage Recovery of Oil from Sand by Expulsive Force of Dissolved 
Gas for Various Initial Gas Pressures and for Different Rates 
of Recovery. 


Initial pressure, 
lbs. per sq inch. 

Solubility factor, 
cubic feet gas in 

1 barrel 
oil. 

Maximum total 
recovery. 

Per Cent. 

Minimum total 
recovery. 

Per Cent. 

25 

4-77 

9-4 

9-4 

50 

9-54 

12-6 

11-7 

75 

14-22 

i 15-0 

13-2 

100 

18-98 

170 

146 

150 

30-32 

20-3 

16-5 

200 

37*75 

23-4 

18-1 

300 

66-70 

280 

20-5 

400 

75-40 

31*1 

22*6 

500 

94-32 

33-8 

24-2 

600 

113-07 

36-1 

25*7 

700 

132-26 

38-1 

27*0 

800 

161*02 

40'0 

28-0 


As stated above, the pressure and the amount of dissolved gas 
in any particular reservoir are definite and limited and are natural 
conditions over which the producer has no control; but since the 
propulsive force of expanding gas is believed to be of the utmost 
importance in the production of oil, it is essential that this 
energy should be used in the most efficient manner. In other words, 

1 Van Milk, R. and others — ‘ Oil Recovery Investigations of the Petroleum Ex* 
perimentol Station of the United States Bureau of Mines.’ A. I. M. E. Technical Public, 
etkrn No. 144. 
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it is desirable that as little gas as possible be allowed to escape to 
the well without bringing with it its quota of oil, and the volume 
of gas per unit of oil produced may be regarded as an index of the 
efficiency of production. This ratio of the volume of gas to the 
volume of oil produced is known as the gas-oil ratio. The term 
has figured very largely in all the recent technical literature in the 
United States of America and it is no exaggeration to state that 
in the great majority of fields, the control of gas-oil ratios is now 
universally believed to be of paramount importance. This control is 
particularly important in the early stages of the productive life of 
a field or well, but it is necessary to guard against a too rigid 
adherence to this control in the later stages of the life of a field, 
when it is possible that other factors (such as gravity) and not 
the propulsive force of expanding gas, are predominant. 

Air. H. C. Miller 1 of the San Francisco office of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, has made a study of five Californian wells, ori- 
ginally large producers but now about to be abandoned, to deter- 
mine the relation between the quantity of oil produced during the 
productive life of the wells and the volume of formation gas that 
accompanied the oil to the surface. The result of this study is 
shewn graphically in Plate 11. Curve A shows the relation between 
the percentage of the total oil that was ultimately recovered from 
the wells and the percentage of the total volume of gas (measured 
at atmospheric pressure) that reached the surface with the oil. 
In each case 100 per cent, equals the total production of oil, or gas 
during the life of the wells. The productive life of the five wells 
was about 12 years. 

During the period of natural flow in the five wells, an average 
of 65 per cent, of the total gas that was produced during the life 
of .the wells reached the surface, bringing with it but 45 per cent, 
of the total quantity of oil that was ultimately produced from the 
wells. In other words when natural flow ceased, there remained 
in the producing formations only 35 per cent, of the gas ultimately 
recovered. This percentage of gas expelled from the sands the 
55 per , cent, of the total recovered oil that was extracted by 
mechanical pumping methods. 

Indicative as these figures are, of the inefficiency of the recovery 
of oil from reservoir sands by gas during the period of natural 


1 Personal communication. 
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flow, they do not depict the actual inefficiencies of recovery methods. 
Consideration must be given to the fact that only 20 to 40 per 
cent, of the total oil content of the sands is recovered by drilling 
operations. It should be noticed (curve D) that, on the basis of a 
20 per cent, recovery, 65 per cent, of the gas from the reservoir 
sands (all of which came from a well during the period of natural 
flow) expelled only 9 per cent of the total oil content of the sand. 

These figures shew the need of conserving the energy contained 
in the gas associated with the oil, especially during the period of 
natural flow. If, by a change of methods of production, the 
volume of gas reaching the surface during the period of natural 
flow can be reduced, the length of the time that the well will flow 
naturally and the total ultimate recovery will be increased. Con- 
serving gas underground, and maintaining proper gas pressures in 
wells, result in the recovery of the maximum amount of oil at 
least cost. An efficient method of production is, therefore, one that 
controls the volume of formation gas accompanying a barrel of oil 
to the surface. Such control should begin as soon as the weli is 
brought in. 

Having accepted the hypothesis that the control of gas-oil 
ratios, at least in the early stages of the field’s history, is of para- 
mount importance, it is now necessary to 
The effect of spacing examine the effect on gas-oil ratios of the 
on recovery. location and spacing of wells. 

There is very little published information on this subject and 
practically no concrete data are available, but the general consensus 
of opinion among American technologists is that the closer the 
spacing of wells the greater the recovery and, with few exceptions, 
the only limit they would impose on spacing is an economic one. 

I have examined all the available published references to the 
subject and have been permitted to consult unpublished reports on 
this question in the archives of several large producing companies. 
With few exceptions, they purport to show that the closer the 
spacing the greater the recovery, but in no instance do I consider 
that the data unequivocally warrant this interpretation. Further- 
more, after exhaustive discussion of this question with the ex- 
ponents of the opposite view, I am still of the opinion that 
there are theoretical grounds for the belief that there is a limit 
beyond which close spacing is not only uneconomic but also 
results in lower recovery. The reverse view depends entirely 
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on the principle that it requires more energy to move a unit 
of oil two feet than it does to move it one foot, and that 

the closer the wells, therefore, the less is the energy required 
to produce the oil. This argument is undeniable, and if in 

such circumstances all the available energy were actually used 
in bringing oil to the well, the case for close spacing would 

be complete. It has been shewn, however, (see page 404) that 

in the early stages of the life of a well there is great 
wastage of gas energy. It will be shewn later that this wastage 
is largely due to a too rapid relief of pressure, whereby gas is 
allowed to reach the well without bringing with it its quota 
of oil, known as ‘ by-passing ' of the gas. Every additional well in 
excess of the number required efficiently to drain the sand, 
will result in a still more rapid reduction of pressure and the 
early intersection of drainage cones surrounding the wells will 
constitute an additional source of dissipation of energy. By restrict- 
ing the number of wells, the amount of ‘ by-passing ' of the gas 
will be substantially reduced and the pressure reduction in the 
reservoir can be more easily controlled. It is possible that the 
conservation of gas energy thus effected will outweigh the extra 
energy involved in propelling the oil for a greater distance and so 
result in greater ultimate recovery. This view is not entirely 
without experimental confirmation. In a scries of experiments 
conducted on a laboratory scale, Professor Lester C. Uren 1 obtained 
the following data, indicating that while one well was insufficient 
for efficient drainage, every additional well in excess of two resulted 
in lower recovery. 


Results of Pressure-drainage Tank Experiments to Determine In- 
fluence of Well Spacing on Ultimate Recovery. 


No. ol wells. 

Total recovery of 
oil ou. cm! 

Percentage 

recovery. 

1 

103,705 

25-7 

2 

117,100 


3 

105,700 

20*1 

4 

102,500 

25*4 

5 

101,100 

250 

6 

99,300 

24-6 


1 Uren, L. C. — ‘ The Gw Factor w a Measure of Oil Production Efficiency.’ * Petro- 
leum Development and Technology in 1927,’ p. 163. 
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If these results may be accepted as a reliable index of the per- 
formance of wells under field conditions, it follows that in every 
field there will be some b'mit beyond which closer spacing will be 
to the detriment of ultimate recovery. In the present stage of our 
knowledge it is impossible to say what that limit is and it will 
vary in every instance, as it depends on the original pressure 
in the reservoir, the porosity and permeability of the sand, and 
other physical factors. The most efficient spacing, therefore, can 
only be determined by experiment. The subject, however, is of 
more than academic interest, particularly in Burma, where, in the 
reserves of Twingon and Berne we have the unprecedentedly close 
spacing of 60 feet. 

Closely related to the question of spacing, or the distance between 
Effect of location and neighbouring wells, are the location, or posi- 
rate of development on tion of wells on the structure, and the rate of 
recovery. development. 

It is usually found that wells situated near the crest of a struc- 
ture, have higher gaB-oil ratios than those lower down the flank. 
This difference is due to two causes ; the greater facility with 
which gas migrates up the structure (and therefore the tendency 
of wells situated near the crest to drain gas from the lower 
portion of the structure) and the proximity of the crestal area of 
free gas from which gas escapes to adjacent wells. Although 
this free -gas is not so important a factor in the production of oil 
as that which is dissolved and occluded in the oil itself, its 
conservation as a measure of pressure maintenance is important. 
Any excessive drainage from this area, either by gas wells located 
on the crest itself, or by oil wells situated near the crest, will 
result in a general diminution of pressure throughout the structure 
and so result in a lower recovery of oil. 

In the Ventura and Dominguez fields of California, in which 
attempts are being made, under co-operative agreements among the 
operators, to control gas-oil ratios, two of the major companies 
have actually shut in and sacrificed production from high gas-oil 
ratio wells situated high on the structure. These wells were drilled 
before the importance of the above considerations were fully re- 
alised, but the occurrence of such wells with high gas-oil ratios 
near the crest of the structure, and the beneficial results, on the 
aggregate gas-oil ratio of the field, of closing them in, are sufficient 
to warrant a restriction of drilling on the crestal portions of a 
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structure in future development programmes. Such restriction of drill- 
ing on the crest of a structure, or the extreme measure of shutting- 
in high gas-oil ratio wells that have already been drilled there, 
must, however, be accompanied by proper pressure control of pro- 
ducing wells surrounding the protected area. Otherwise, the gas 
from this protected region will migrate to such producing wells and 
be dissipated there. 

With the exception of this restriction of drilling on the crestul 
portions of a structure, for the reason stated above, American 
technologists now believe that rapid and uniform development results 
in the greatest recovery. If development is not rapid and uniform 
the drainage of gas from undrilled areas by wells completed early 
in adjacent portions of the structure, results in high gas-oil ratios 
in the completed wells. This position is particularly acute where 
the congestion of wells in the drilled portion is excessive, as is 
frequently the case where line fights take place between rival com- 
panies. 

In a recent report on the Powcl field, Navarro County, Texas, 
Mr. H. B. Hill 1 of the United States Bureau of Mines comments 
on this subject as follows : — 


‘ The policy of drilling line wells only, during the early period of development 

reduoes the ultimate recovery from the tract and the recovery per acre 

In properties developed in this manner, water is quite likely to follow the areas 
of greatest depletion and consequently to trap Urge quantities of oil in under- 
developed portions of the tract.’ 


As stated above, the evils consequent upon close drilling of wells 
can be reduced by proper pressure control of the completed wells, 
but it is doubtful if they can be entirely eliminated, particularly 
under competitive conditions where close co-operation of the opera- 
tors is essential for pressure oontrol. In places where such co- 
operation is obtainable, the interests, both of the competing companies, 
and also of the state, would be better served by an agreement to 
pursue a rations’ drilling policy. 

Having discussed the most important aspects of development, 
production methods, in relation to their efficiency in yielding 
the greatest ultimate recovery, remain to be 
considered. 


Production efficiency. 


1 United States Bureou of Mineo Bulletin No. 284, pp. 104-5. 
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Methods of increasing oil production efficiency fall under two 
headings : — 


(1) The control of individual wells or groups of wells in such 

a manner as to reduce their gas-oil ratios and to control 
the influx of water. 

(2) Secondary methods of recovery such as production under 

vacuum and the rc-introduction of gas into the oil 
bearing formation, for the purpose of maintaining or 
restoring pressure. 

It is believed that with ordinary flowing and pumping methods, 
a comparatively small proportion of the total oil content of the 
sand is recovered. The estimates of various technologists, under 
varying field conditions, range from 20 to 40 per cent., so that a 
large proportion of the total oil content of the reservoir remains 
in the ground. Technologists now believe, that by proper deve- 
lopment programmes, together with efficient control of gas 
production and pressure, the percentage of oil recovered can be 
materially increased and, furthermore, that the recovery from depleted 
fields can be still further increased by the adoption of some repres- 
suring system. 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is the propulsive force 
of natural gas that is now believed to be the most important factor 
in recovery. Under ideal conditions each unit 
Theoretical considers- 0 f g aa j s capable of doing a certain amount of 

control of pressure. work m bringing oil to the well, the. work done 

depending on the amount of expansion of the gas 
and therefore on the differential pressure between the formation and 
the well. Gas, however, is a more mobile fluid than oil and there 
is, therefore,, a great tendency for it to escape to the well without 
bringing with it its quota of oil. This phenomenon is known as 
‘ by-passing ’ or ‘ slippage’. In general, the greater its velocity of flow 
the greater will be the tendency of the gas to pass to the well with- 
out bearing its quota of oil. Now, other factors being constant, both the 
amount of gas liberated from solution in the oil and the amount 
of its expansion, and therefore its velocity of flow, will be proportional 
to the pressure differentialhetwcen the formation and the well. It 
will readily be seen, therefore, that both the power of the gas to perf orm 
work in bringing oil to the well and its tendency to escape without doing 
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this work, are dependent on the same factor, differential pressure. 
For each reservoir, therefore, for each well in the reservoir, and 
even for each stage in the life of the individual wells, there will 
be some critical pressure at which the most efficient balance between 
these two factors will be reached. If the differential pressure is 
too small, the energy of gas expansion will be insufficient to bring 
oil to the well ; if the differential pressure is too great, gas will 
escape to the well without bringing with it a sufficient quantity 
of oil. Clearly the most efficient balance between these two factors 
is reached at that pressure differential at which each unit of gas 
brings with it to the well the greatest quantity of oil, in other 
words, that difference of pressure at which the gas-oil ratio is 
the smallest. The problem of the engineer and technologist, there- 
fore, is to determine by experimentation on individual wells 
the operating pressure at which they have the lowest gas-oil 
ratio. ' 

The above is a discussion of the theoretical considerations under- 
lying the principle of pressure control of producing wells, parti- 
cularly in relation to gas conservation. Before 
E ffrrt 0 f pressure turning to the consideration of its practical- 
control on water application we may remind ourselves of its 

encroac ment. beneficial lesults in the control of water en- 

croachment. Where wells are allowed to flow 
freely without proper attention to pressure control, the rapid diminu- 
tion of pressure in the neighbourhood of the wells causes the rapid 
advancement of edge water, irregular tongues of which are drawn 
up towards the region of lower pressure. The irregular nature of 
this encroachment causes large bodies of oil to be entrapped and 
renders such oil recoverable only by the expensive and usually un- 
economic method of drilling additional wells, a policy which few 
companies are prepared to pursue after the encroachment of edge 
water is known to have commenced. This aspect of the subject 
has been well brought out in the recent development of the West 
Texas fields where wells come in with high initial productions but 
rapidly become affected by water unless production is effected under 
substantial back pressure. In the course of a visit to each of the 
newer fields in West Texas, a great number of production curves 
illustrating the relationship of back pressure to control of water 
encroachment were studied. The majority of these curves were 
of a confidential nature, but that comprising Plate 12, taken frog} 
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published records, 1 is typical of a great number of curves that 
have been compiled from data obtained in this area. 

Miller has shewn (see page 404) the importance of the control of back 
pressure early in the life of a well, and it is in accord with general 
experience that far more can be done to con- 
serve formation gas in the early flowing period 
of a well's life than at any other time. Speak- 
ing on the subject at a meeting of the American Petroleum Ins- 
titute, held in Los Angeles on the 21st of September, 1928, Swigart. 2 * * * * 
one of the pioneers of gas conservation in the States, said: — 


Pressure control 
flowing wells. 


of 


, ‘ I'ack pressure control has not been successful in securing moderate gas oil 
ratios for all wells at Ventuia because as has been learned from experience, wells 
can be controlled more successfully if taken in hand shortly after completion than 
if allowed to pioducc at rapid rates for several months or years. Many Ventura 
wells were old when the control methods were first applied. In general, the Shell 
Company has been able to maintain gas oil ratios of new wells at fairly constant- 
levels and even to lower the gas oil ratios of a number of wells. In experiment- 
ing with old wells which have attained high ratios, it was found difficult to lower 
those ratios and in most cases wells of this kind have finally been shut in com- 
pletely to Bave gas.’ 


Dealing with the results of back pressure control in the Ventura 
field, Swigart 8 a!?o states. — 


‘ It is estimated that the total field gas oil ratio if all wells Mere allowed to 
produce at normal rates, would be approximately 4,950 cubic feet per barrel at 
the present lime. The present field ratio is about 3,780 cubic feet per barrel 
indicating a saving of 1,170 cubic feet of gas for every barrel of oil produced* 
To give some idea of the possible value of this decrease in gae-oil ratio, assume 
that the saved gas will some day produce oil at the rate of 4,000 cubic feet per 
barrel. This would mean that for every barrel being produced under present 
methods, an extra 0’29 of a barrel -will be produced ultimately, or stated differently, 
with a present total field oil production of approximately 50,000 banels per day, 
ultimate production is being increased at the rate of 14,640 barrels per day by 
the present methods of gas conservation. Even if the gas saved were only one- 
half as effective as at present in driving oil from the sand the daily rate of increase 
in ultimate recovery would be 7,530 barrels per day which is equivalent to an 
inorease in recoverable oil reserves of 15 per cent.’ 


These results in the control of gas oil ratios of flowing .wells 
(accomplished in the Ventura field), constitute a remarkable vindica- 


1 Vance, H. — 1 Development and Production Methods in West Texas Fields,' 

Bulletin No. 202 of the American Petroleum Institute, p. 113. 

9 Swigart, T. E. — ‘ Proration in the Ventura Field, 1 paper presented before a Dis- 

trict Meeting of the Division of Development and Production Engineering of the American 

Petroleum institute, at Los Angelos, California, September, the 21st, 1928. 

9 Swigart, T. E.— op. cit. 
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tion of the theoretical expectations of the benefits of pressure con- 
trol of such wells. The most successful method employed in this 
field is the use of ‘ flow beans ’ which increase the effective back 
pressure on the sand by reducing the orifice of flow. By this 
method, pressures as high as 1,000 to 1,200 lbs. per square inch 
have been held cn Ventura flowing wells with the beneficial results 
cited above. 

Another method of controlling flowing wells is to allow them to flow 
through tubing, when the back pressure can be controlled by alter- 
ing the diameter and depth of tubing. In Ventura this method 
has not been so successful as ‘ beaning as it is not practicable 
to change the depth or diameter of the tubing in order to ‘ kill ’ high 
pressure wells. In the Salt Creek field, however, where pressures 
are not so high, allowing the flow to occur through tubing proved 
the most successful method of control. As the result of considerable 
work in this field, Mr. K. B. Nowels 1 of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, was able to draw the following conclusions : — 

‘ Casing flow and its control by gate valves usually gave inefficient results in 
gas-oil ratios, with a few exceptions. 

Casing flow of a certain percentage of the total open flow was easier of control 
by flow nipples or beans and gave somewhat better gas-oil ratios than did gate 
valve control. 

Producing a well through tubing was generally the best arrangement, thereby 
obtaining increase of efficiency ; although there were exceptions, however, it is 
believed some tubing arrangement would have given the desired result.’ 

In a flowing well, the gas that exists in the formation in asso- 
ciation with the oil performs two functions : the first in bringing 
oil to the well ; the second in lifting it to 
gu-m wells.* 0 " 1 ™ 1 ° f tlie surface. Of these, the former is the more 
important, as, when once the oil has reached 
the well, the energy required to elevate it to the surface can readily 
be supplied from extraneous sources. The energy required to 
bring the oil to the well can by no means be so readily replaced. 
In the later stages of the life of a well, when the diminution of 
pressure and the greater distance through which the oil has to 
travel to the well result in the greater part of the energy of ex- 
panding gas being required to bring the oil to the well, the well 

1 Hovels, K. B — * Some Methods of Producing Flowing Wells in the Salt Creek 
Field and Their Effect on Gas-Oil Ratios \ United States Bureau of Mines Report of 
Investigation No. 2833, p. 0. 
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ceases to flow and the oil has to be brought to the surface by mecha- 
nical means. It follows, however, that if the energy required to 
lift the oil to the surface can be extraneously supplied at some 
earlier period in the life of a well, the energy of the formation gas, 
which would otherwise have been absorbed in doing this work, will, if 
properly controlled, be available for the purpose of bringing addi- 
tional quantities of oil to the well. This conservation of energy is 
an important function of the gas-lift method of production, in which 
gas is pumped down the well to bring the oil to the surface, but it 
is a function that is frequently overlooked in view of the more 
general application of the method as an alternative to pumping 
as a means of bringing to the surface the oil from wells which 
have already ceased to flow. There is probably no other aspect 
of modern production methods in America, on which the opinions 
of field men are so divergent, as the efficiency of the gas lift 
method to perform this latter function. In this connection, the 
term efficiency is used solely with reference to the effects, beneficial 
or otherwise, of the gas-lift method on ultimate recovery. This 
divergence of opinion is undoubtedly due to the widely different 
methods of operating the gas-lift process in different areas. Although 
there is such divergence of opinion among field men, who are familiar 
only with the results of the method in their own particular area, 
among technologists and engineers who have greater opportunities 
of observing its operation under many different conditions in a 
great number of fields, it is almost universally believed that where 
the gas-lift method is properly used, as a means of pressure control 
instead of as a means of increasing daily production, use of the 
process has been an important factor in contributing to greater 
recovery. This difference in the method of handling the gas-lift 
process in wells and in the results on ultimate recovery, is well 
brought out in the following instances, quoted in a report published 
by the California Chamber of Mines and Oil 1 from which the 
following is taken : — 

1 Experience has shewn that control of the gas-oil ratio by regulating the 
effective back pressure on gas lift wells is fully as important as controlling the 
gas-oil ratio in natural flowing wells. Many operators have thought that the 
successful operation of gas-lift wells consisted in flowing them in such a manner 
as to obtain the greatest possible present daily oil production. Records of a num- 
ber of wells show that when the gas-lift is applied without regard to the degree 

1 ' How to Increase Oil Recovery and Conserve Gas in the field p. 4. 

D 2 
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of baok pressure necessaiy for efficient oil recovery and only for tho purpose of 
obtaining a large present increase in oil production, the results are usually a large 
increase in gas-oil ratio and a rapid decline in oil production.* 

Plate 1 3. Fig. 1 . 1 is a segment of a daily production graph of a well in the 
Brea Field, California, which was flowing naturally against a one-inch bean until 
April 8th, 1927. Because the natural flow became erratic, tubing was lowered 
and the well flowed through casing with the gae-lift. The back pressure on the 
oil sand was decreased from over 200 lbs. pei square inch lo less than 140 lbs. per 
square inch. The oil production of the well was practically doubled for a week or 
so. However, the gas-oil ratio increased from ,*1.300 to 4,400 cubic feet per barrel 
and a decline in oil production set in at a very rapid late, as may be seen from ’ 
Plate 13, Fig. 1. 

* Compare this rosult with that obtained in a veil in tho Dominguez field, illus- 
trated in* Plate 13. Fig. 2 . * This latter well was flowing naturally at the rate 

of 580 barrels per day in December 1920, but in January and February 
1927, declined at an abnormal rate, indicating tin* need for gas-Jift assistance, 
two and one-half inch tubing which had been banging at 3,734 feet was removed 
and 4.207 feet of 3-inch tubing was run on February 13th, 1927. The well 
was put on gas-lift, the flow being directed through the tubing. Oil production 
inc leased at once to 750 barrels per day, which was an incieasc almost as 
large, proportionally as that obtained in the well shown in* Plate 13 Fig. I. 
1 In contrast with the results obtained with the Brea well, the oil production of 
this Dominguez well continued at this high level for a period of over two 
months and then declined very slowly. Accompanying thiB change in flowing 
methods was a decrease in the gas-oil ratio as shown in ’ Fig 2. * This well 

illustrates the beneficial effects that may be obtained when flowing with 
gas-lift, provided thought is given to the control of back pressure on the oil 
sand. It is recommondcd that operators using the gas-lift, experiment with their 
wells in order to obtain the lowest possible gas-oil ratio. Although this may 
result in a slightly lower initial daily production with the gas-lift than could be 
obtained by a flowing well without restraint, the small initial loss will be exceeded 
by the sustained production of the well latei on. Different tubing depths or the 
use of different sized tubing, as well as tho use of trap pressure, of flow beans, or 
of variations in volume of circulated gas, afford means of controlling gas-oil ratios 
in gasTift wells.* 


The extent to which back pressure can be applied to wells that 
require pumping depends on the degree of pressure depletion in the 
reservoir, and therefore on the age of the wells 
and the extent to which proper pressure control 
has been applied to them in the early producing 
years of their life. There are sufficient data available, however, to 
show that back pressure can be applied to wells that have to 
be pumped with beneficial results particularly in the earlier 


control of 
pumping wells. 
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stages. Writing on this subject in 1924 Swigart 1 and Bopp 
state : — 

‘ Fairly high back pressures can be held on many pumping wells without out- 
ting down their oil production and back pressures (gauge pressure plus fluid 
pressure) that approach closely the potential rock pressure of the reservoir can 
be held on some wells at a sacrifice of only small percentages of their present 
daily productions. Back pressures that seem most effective in increasing the 
efficiency of oil recovery by cutting down the number of cubic feet of gas per 
barrel of oil are those that affect the present daily oil production noticeably. 
To a certain limit, the higher the back pressure the higher the efficiency of 
production ; that is, the reduction in cubic foot of gas per barrel of oil becomes 
larger with evory increase in pressure. However, if the differential pressure 
becomes so small that the oil production is cut 50 per cent, or more the 
efficiency of recovery may be loss than at somewhat smaller back pressures (caus- 
ing larger differentials), which permit a larger daily production of oil. 9 

Aloro recently, m their report on 4 How to Increase Oil Ke- 
ro very and Conserve Gas in the Field’, 2 * a committee of California 
operators wrote as follows : — 

4 Thoro are several thousand pumping wells in the state of California which 
together produce a large quantity of natural gas. With the exception of a few 
wells that have been subjected to experimental work, these pumping wells pro- 
duce without any attempt being made to control their gas production. However, 
the experimental work which has been carried on indicates that many times veTy 
substantial reductions in gas production can be made by proper control of back 
pressures, and frequently this control can be applied without serious loss in pre- 
sent daily oil production, and with a resultant arrested decline which will be re- 
tiected in increased oil recovery. 

Back pressure on a pumping well can be regulated either by mean^ of if tight 
casing head making possiblo the holding of gas pressure on the casing, or by means 
of adjusting the tubing depth. The tubing depth method of controlling gas-oil 
ratios may be effective, but is more difficult to apply than the holding of gas pres- 
sure on the casing, because changing tubing depth does not permit the operator 
to know the exact amount of change in back pressure on the sands. Also, every 
change of back pressure by this method involves removing the well-head fittings 
and actually raising or lowering the tubing. Adjustment of back pressure by 
means of gas pressure in the casing may be obtained simply through the operation 
of a valve or the use of a flow bean on the blow- off- line from the casinghead. A 
pressure gauge on the casing gives a direct measurement of the change in l ack 
pressure. 

The holding of gas pressure on the casinghead frequently causes trouble through 
gas-looking of the pumping valves, a difficulty which, unless it is deteoted and 
overcome, may result in abnormally low oil production, because the pump will 

1 Swigart, T. E. and Bopp, C. R. — 4 Experiments in the use of Back Pressures on 

Oil Wells*, United States Bureau of Mines Teohnioal paper No. 322, pp. 58 and 59, 

*Op> e it., pp. 6 and 8. 
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not pomp down the fluid that has entered the well. This oanses low daily oil pro- 
duction because of the failure of the pump to lift steadily and because the fluid 
level will rise and exert a greater back pressure on the sands than that indicated 
by the pressure gauge on the casing. Experienced production men readily detect 
gas-locking and correct it by means of gas anchors, by spacing the pump valves, 
and by other measures. However, unless this gas-locking is detected and cor- 
rected, low daily oil production may lead to erroneous conclusions regarding tha 
actual potential production of the well against a given back pressure.* 

Plate 14 ‘is the daily production graph for a pumping well in the Dominguez 
field that had an extremely high gas-oil ratio. When pumping with atmospheric 
pressure on the casing, the well had a daily production of 45 barrels of oil and 
500,000 cubic feet of gas. By experirrunting with different casing pressures, as 
shown on the graph the investigators found that by holding 40 pounds per square 
inch pressure on the casing it was possible to produce 50 barrels per day of oil 
with only 450,000 cubic feet pet day of gas. This reduced the gas-oil ratio from 
approximately 11,000 cubic feet per barrel to about 8,700 cubic feet per barrel. 

The adjustment of back pressure was obtained by using a small bean in the 
casinghead to bleed the gas to tho desired pressure. The well, being very gasoous, 
gave considerable trouble at first through gas locks in the pump, but this was 
overcome by the use of a good gas anchor and a change in tubing depth. 

Application of gas- oil ratio control to a largo group of pumping wells would 
undoubtedly result in a greatly increased ultimate oil production and a substan- 
tial reduction in gas production and, therefore, gas surplus. It is thought that 
this field offers exceptional opportunity to the operator who is anxious to increase 
his ultimate revenue.* 

With regard to the method of control of back pressure on wells 
that require pumping, there are other disadvantages inherent in the 
tubing depth method not mentioned in the above quotation. This 
method depends on the extent to which the fluid level is allowed 
to rise in the well ; by raising the tubing the fluid level is allowed 
to rise to the same extent, but, in the case of wells which arc pro- 
ducing water as well as oil this raising of the tubing is detrimental, 
as, owing to its higher specific gravity, the water remains at the 
bottom of the well while the oil rises above it. By reducing the 
depth of the tubing in such a well a column of water is allowed to 
stand on the sand. In their Cook and Turberville * pools 9 (Texas), 
the Marland and Rosier Pendleton Oil Companies have, however, 
developed a method of control of back pressure by means of fluid 
levels in which the difficulty is overcome. The wells in these fields 
are pumped by ‘ pumping jacks ’ activated by a central engine, 
but. by means of a device known as a rod-line multiplier , the length 
of the stroke on each well is so regulated that the desired quantity 
of fluid is pumped. In this way the wells are continuously pumped 
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from the bottom so that all the water produced is pumped ofi, but 
by restricting the capacity of the pumps, a column of oil is allowed 
to build itself up in the well ; the hydrostatic pressure of the column 
being the amount of back pressure on the well. In practice it is 
not necessary to know what that back pressure is ; it is sufficient 
so to adjust the pump capacity that oil is obtained from the well and 
the lowest gas-oil ratio if. maintained. The method of operation is 
very inexpensive to hist a] as the device used to control the length 
of stroke is such as can be made by any field carpenter, and once 
installed the length of the stroke can be adjusted merely by dis- 
connecting the shackle line to the well and attaching it at a 
different height on the multiplier. 

It will be realised that in all pressure control it will be neces- 
sary continually to reduce the back pressure to correspond to the 
pressure decline in the reservoir, in order to 
rtcoveTy .^ me<hods of maintain the pressure differential essential for 
production. This prooes-R will ultimately bring 
us to the stage when the well ceases to yield economic production at 
atmospheric pressure. It v ill then be necessary to resort to some 
secondary method of recovery, of which, the two most important at 
the present time are production under vacuum and repressunng. 
Other secondary methods of recovery are flooding and mining. 
Of these the former is thought to be inappropriate to conditions 
in the major fields of Burma, while mining for oil forms the 
subject of a separate investigation. 

Fundamentally, both production under vacuum and by repressur- 
ing depend upon the same principle ; the maintenance of the pres- 
sure differential between the formation and the well. When the 
formation pressure has declined to the point where it is so near 
to atmospheric pressure that oil ceases to flow to the well, produc- 
tion can be stimulated either by holding some pressure less than 
atmospheric on the well or by restoring the formation pressure by 
the. reintroduction of gas or air under pressure. 

In other respects, the effects of the two methods are widely 
divergent, but before dealing with these differences and comparing 
the relative merits of the two processes it is advisable to remove 
a misconception which has existed in the discussion of the vacuum 
question. Many of its critics have affected to see in the vacuum 
method entirely new and unprecedented evils. The use of vacuum, 
they say, increases gas-oil ratios and is therefore detrimental to 
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ultimate recover 7 . If by holding any pressure leBS than atmospheric 
at the well head, the differential pressure between the formation 
and the well is greater than that which is necessary for efficient 
production, the. imposition of this negative pressure, or vacuum as 
it is populaily called, is undoubtedly harmful, hut this is no new 
evil. It is no more harmful than holding a correspondingly great 
differential pressure on the well at any other stage in its existence, 
far less so, in fact, than if excessive pressure differentials are per- 
mitted in the early life of the well. That a high pressure differen- 
tial is less harmful during late stages in the life ol a well than in 
early stages is due to two causes — the greater response to pressure 
control of which wells are capable in their early stages and their 
failure to respond to pressure control later (see page ‘ill) if allowed 
to flow freely in their early life, and the increasingly important 
function of gravity as a factor in production in the later stages 
of the field's history. 

A general discussion of the use of vacuum is of little signitr 
cance ; the questions that producers have to decide are : — 

( 1 ) Has the reservoir pressure declined to the point where it 

is necessary to hold a pressure less than atmospheric at 
the well head in order to promote the most efficient 
production ? und 

(2) Is the use. of vacuum the best method of secondary re- 

covery available ? 

Apart from its function in bringing oil to the well, the dissolved 
gas in a reservoir has certain physical effects on the oil itself. The 
most important of these are its effect on the specific gravity, vis- 
cosity, and surface tension of the oil, all of which are lowered by 
the .solution of gas in the oil. As has been stated above, other 
factors being constant, the. amount of dissolved gas is proportional 
to the absolute pressure, so that reduction of pressure, by allow- 
ing gas to come out of solution, tends to increase the specific gravity, 
surface tension, and viscosity of the oil, thereby increasing its inertia 
in the sand. These effects have not been mentioned earlier as 
their importance so far as production of oil is concerned, although 
at the present time imperfectly understood, is believed to be much 
less than that of the primary function of gas in bringing oil to 
the well. It must he remembered, however, that these effects do 
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not commence only when vacuum is applied, for the cause of these 
effects acts continuously throughout the producing life of the field, 
and the fact that such effects are produced constitutes yet another, 
although possibly a minor, argument for proper pressure control. 

In addition to the increase in the specific gravity, viscosity, and 
surface tension of the oil, due to the liberation of gas from solu- 
tion, diminution of pressure raises these values in yet another 
way. Crude oil consists of a series of hydrocarbons that are 
liquid at the temperature and pressures at which they exist 
in the reservoir, but of which the lower members are capable 
of becoming gases by reduction of pressure. The removal of 
these lighter constituents from the oil, by the reduction of pressure, 
also increases the specific gravity, viscosity, and surface tension of 
the oil remaining in the reservoir : but, unlike tin escape of gas 
from solution, this denudation of the oil of its lighter constituents 
by evaporation is not proportional to absolute pressure, although it 
is greater at low thau at high pressures. 

These aspects are not without significance when one is con- 
sidering the relative merits of the use of vacuum and of repressux- 
ing as secondary methods of recovery. Under vacuum, the increase 
ui specific gravity, viscosity, and surface tension of the oil that 
has taken place throughout the producing life of the field continues, 
and is further enhanced by evaporation of the lighter constituents of 
the crude oil ; whereas by repressuring (in which process gas or air is 
returned to the sand under pressure) not only is this increase arrested, 
but as a result of pressure restoration additional quantities of gas 
are dissolved in the oil, resulting in lowering the specific gravity, 
viscosity, and surface tension, and thereby decreasing instead of 
increasing the inertia of the oil in the sand. 

Another advantage of repressuring over the use of vacuum, is the 
greater differential pressure between the sand and the well that can be 
maintained by the latter method. By the vacuum method, when 
once the reservoir pressure has declined to atmospheric, the mini - 
mum differential pressure that can be held between the formation 
and the well is 14-7 lbs. per square inch, corresponding to 30 inches 
of mercury, whereas the differential pressure that can be built 
up by repressuring is limited only by the capacity of the plant 
installed. In this connection, Mr. C. E. Beecher, 1 formerly of 

1 Beecher, C. E. ‘Petroleum Development and Technology in 1926 p. 171. 
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the United StateB Bureau of Mines, estimates that for the money 
spent on a vacuum plant capable of holding a differential 
pressure of 14 lbs. per square inch, a pressure plant could be 
built and operated capable of holding a differential pressure of 
160 — 250 lbs. per square inch. 

The theoretical expectations of the superiority of repressuring 
to the use of vacuum are abundantly justified by the results obtained 
in actual field practice, and repress uring is now believed by 
American technologists to be the Lest secondary method of recovery 
in the majority of fields. The application of pressure was studied 
under a wide range of conditions in Oklahoma, Wyoming, California, 
and Texas; in all these places tii“ application of pressure was found 
to result in astonishing increases in recovery. Before turning to the 
possibilities of the successful application of this method m the oil 
fields of Burma, a lew concrete examples of results obtained in 
American fields are appended. 

This field was discovered in October, 1924 and drilling was carried 
to the economic iirnit in 1926. The depth and thickness of the sand 

are 1,340 and 12 feet, respectively. The initial 

Results of repressur- average production per well was 70 barrels per 
■ng in the Harmcl Pool, , ' =\ /. . * ....... ^ , 1 . 

Archer County, Texas. day nut the production had declmed to o lain els 

per well by A] nil, 1928. Repressuring was com- 
menced by the Marland Oil Co., and its associates in February, 
1926 using air as a repressuring medium. Through five wells 1,120,000 
cubic feet of air per month were injected and production taken 
from 39 wrells, the operating pressure on the injection wells being 
36 lbs. per square inch. The immediate result was a flattening 
of the decline curve and a diminution in the water production. 
The introduction of air was continued until the gas at the casing-head 
of the producing wells contained as much as 65 per cent, of air in 
some cases, when it was decided to discontinue the use of air and 
substitute wet gas. This change was followed by a slight decline due 
to the fact that the volume of gas circulated was not equal to the 
volume of air previously injected. The quantity of gas, however, 
gradually increased and the net increase in oil recovery attributed 
to repressuring operations up to May, 1928 is estimated at 328,500 
barrels; the production per well at that time being J3 barrels as 
compared with 5 barrels per well in the portions of the field in 
which renewal of pressure was not carried out. The production 
graph of this property is shown on Plate 15. 
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The Wiser Oil Company are employing dry gas in many 
properties, operating at pressures ranging from 40 — 275 lbs. per 

square inch. In one instance only have they 
Results of the ^ * 

Oil Company’s repres- been unsuccessful and in that instance a pressure 

suring In Bartlesville 0 f 250 lbs. was insufficient to force gas into the 

sand properties. formation and, this being the limit of the capacity 

of the plant, the attempt was abandoned in view of the cost hi gh 

of installing a more powerful jdant and of the present low price of oil. 

In (i tlier properties the actual increase in production as a result of 

similar operations has varied in the individual wells. Some have 

scarcely been affected while others have yielded as much as 1,000 

per cent, of their previous production. The production of one well 

had increased from one quarter barrel to 25 barrels per day, the 

production from other wells in the same property having increased 

from a quarter to 5 or 6 barrels. 

This Company is now also adopting the practice of repressuring 
on properties- which had previously been under vacuum. In one 
instance a property producing from the Bartlesville sand had been 
under vacuum for 15 years. The vacuum was then taken off and 
repressuring adopted, 30,000 cubic feet of gas per day being injected 
through two pressure wells at a pressure of 145 lbs. per square 
inch. The production of the 13 producing wells rose in eight months 
from an average of 4-8 barrels per well to 13 barrels per well and 
is now (July, 1928) as high as 20 barrels. The cost of operating 
the pressure plant on this property is not appreciably greater than 
that of operating the vacuum plant, while the operating cost per 
barrel of oil recovered is very much reduced. 

On another property the wells were held under 27 inches of 
vacuum in 1925, at the end of that year vacuum was replaced by 
pressure. During the vacuum period in 1925 the daily average 
production of the lease was 123 barrels. Commencing in November, 
1925 a gas-air mixture consisting of 60 per cent, gas and 40 per 
cent, air was injected through 70 pressure wells at pressures 
approximating to 125 lbs. per square inch. In one year the average 
daily production of the lease had risen to 347 barrels and in May, 
1928 was still on the upward trend at 480 barrels. The production 
graph and other particulars relating to this property for the period 
January, 1925 to December, 1927 are given in Plate 16. 

In discussing these two properties the local manager of the 
Wiser Oil Company, expressed the opinion that the use of vacuum 
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had contributed to a much greater recovery than would have been 
obtained by production at pressures in excess of atmospheric, but was 
furthermore of the opinion that the present repressuring projects 
would result in a much greater enhancement of recovery than that 
attributed to the use of vacuum. 

In the illiams Fool field of 172 acres, 69 producing wells each 
having a small initial production were completed at an average depth 
of 280 feet. The average thickness oJ the sand 
P fi ,<i*« of Kpreuur- was originally recorded in the drilling logs 
log In the Williams as 16 feet, but core drillin'* and recent, (hc-siun 
completions indicate a more or less broken, 
lenticular sand body, consisting of shale partings 
and sand members of varying texture and saturation. The thickness 
of the oil-bearing sand probably averages 10 toot. All the wells 

originally selected for returning gas to the formation on this lease 
were later replaced by wells drilled specially for the purpose oJ 
forcing air into the oil sand and it was not till this was done that 
any appreciable increase in production was obtained. The pool was 
discovered in 1923 and repressuring started in June, 1926. In April, 
1928 there were 61 producing wells and 9 input wells through which 
approximately 550,000 cubic feet of air were delivered daily to the sand 
at pressures varying from 47 to 130 lbs. per square inch. The pre- 
dicted normal daily production for the pool, obtained by extending 
the decline curve, was computed in April, 1928 at 92 barrels. The 
actual production at that time was 180 barrels, being an increase 
of 96 per cent, in the daily production, after 22 months during 
which pressure was applied, as compared with results otherwise 
anticipated. 

Twenty millio n cubic feet of gas per day are now being returned 
to the ofl-bearing formation in the Dominguez field by co-operative 
agreement between the Union and Shell Com- 
Retahi of gat storage panies. Although this agreement is primarily to 
SSX*" fieW| secure gas storage, and the effects on the present 
production of the field are obscured by the 
large increase in operating pressures on the producing wells, the 
effects on the restoration of pressure in the field are of considerable 
interest. 

i mi, H. B„ United State* Bureau of Mine*, Delia*— personal communication from 
an a* yet unpublished manuscript. 
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The combined compressor equipment of the two companies con- 
sists of nine machines having a total capacity of 22,000,000 cubic 
feet. All the compressors have a maximum working pressure of 
800 lbs. per square inch. The actual injection pressure at the 
10 input wells varies from 450 to 750 lbs. per square inch depend- 
ing on the position of the well on the structure and the degree 
of depletion of the original reservoir pressure. 

Speaking at a meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, 
held at Los Angeles on September the. 21st, of the effects of this 
co-operative project on the producing wells of the field, Mr. E. W. 
Masters of the Sh»*ll Company said -- 

c Gas storage has had a pronounced effect on the majority of producing wells 
of the field and the tendency of gas-lift w*»Ils to flow naturally after gas injection 
was started has boon especially noticeable. Thirty-seven wells were being flowed 
by gas-lift hr- fore* the tost began and required a total daily dry gas circulation of 
9,220,000 cubic foot. On September 1st, the total number of wells on gas-lift 
had been reduced to 19, so that 18 wells are now flowing naturally again without 
the assistance of dry gas circulation. The volume of dry gas circulation has also 
been reduced to 4,268,000 cubic feet by the latter date, representing a pronounced 
saving in operating costs. Moreover, observations indicate that several of the 
remaining gas-lift wells will soon bo flowing naturally and this will further reduce 

operating oosts 9 

The table 1 elow 

* lists influenced wells and gives an idea of the effect to date caused by the 
injection of gas and measures taken to prevent increasing daily gas production. 
Before the introduction of gas, pressure* in the producing sands had become so low 
that all gas-lift and flowing wells were producing through open tubing. At the 
present time these wells are producing against high back pressures which, in a 
number of cases, excoed the operating pressures of two or three years ago.’ 

Table Showing the Status of Wells in the Dominguez Field Before and After 
the Commencement of Gas Storage. 



Before 

Injection. 

Aftek Four Months Gas Injection. 

Well. 

Status. 

Status, 

1st September, 1928. 

Tubing 
pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Casing 
pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Callender — 

1 

Gas-liffc-o pen-flow . 

Flowing-beaned . 

145 

170 

2 

Flowing-open-flow . 

Flowing-beaned . 

145 

170 

8 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Gas-lift-beaned . 

10 

280 

9 

Gas-lift-open -flow . 

Flowing-beaned . 

10 

140 

10 

Oas-lift-open-flow . 

Gas-lift 

15 

160 

15 

Gas-lift-beaned 

Flowing-beaned . 

no 

240 

18 

Gas-lift 

Gas-lift 

15 

260 
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Table Showing the Status of Wells in the Dominguez Field Before and After 
the Commencement of Gas Storage — confcd. 



Before 

Injection. 

Arran Four Months Ga - Injection. 

Well. 

Status. 

Status, 

1st September, 1928. 

Tubing 
pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Casing 
pressure 
lb. per 
sq. in. 

Heilman — 





1 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Flowing-heaned . 

90 

ISO 

o 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Flowing-1 >oaned . 

:io 

150 

4 

Oas-lift-open-flow . 

Flowing-heaned . 

lfifl 

200 

a 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Flowing-Hen nod . 

155 

23n 


Ga s-lif t-open -fl ow 

Flowing-heaned . 

130 

200 

9 

Oa«*-lift -open -flow 

Flowing-Heaned . 

0 

130 

11 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Gas-lift 

10 

120 

13 

Gas -lift-open -flow . 

FIowing-Heaned . 

20 

170 

Reyes — 





2 

Flowing-open-flow . 

Flowing 

10 

150 

3-B, 

Pumping 

Shut-in 


200 

4 

Pumping 

Shut-in 

. . 

200 

r> 

Flowing -open -flow . 

Flnwing-beaned . 

100 

270 

8 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Flowing-bpaned . 

150 

320 

ft 

Gas-lift-open -flow . 

Pumping 

O 

SO 

12 

Gas-lift-open-flow . 

Gas-lift 

10 

170 

13 

Pumping 

Pumping nn back 


1 

14 

Gas-lift-open-flow 

pressure. 


■ 


Plate 17 * is a graph of oil and gas production and the formation pap- oil ratio 
for th i Callender, Heilman, and Reyes leases during the yoirs 1 920, 1927, and to 
September 1st, 1928. It is interesting to note that although 10 wells were taken 
off production and used as injection wells, 22 other wells are beaned back, and 
4 pumping wells are operating against high back pressure, daily oil production 
from the field is closely following the normal oil decline curve established before 
gas storage was started. Incidentally this proves the effectiveness of repressur- 
jng irustimulating the production of oil 


Plate 18 illustrates the results obtained by the biggest re- 
pressuring project in the United States at the time of my visit 
(August, 1928). This project is being carried out 
Results of repressur- • in the Salt Creek field where dry gas, supple- 
Held, Wyoming. mented by the unstable lighter fractions, propane 

and butane, from the gasoline stabilising plants 
is used to build up pressure in the formation. In this field the 

total volume of gas (in round figures) returned to the sand up 
to July 1st, was 11,216,272,000 cubic feet. At the time of my 
visit approximately thirty million cubic feet of gas, of which 2| 
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million consisted of propane and butane, were being injected daily 
through 49 wells at a pressure of 150 lbs. per square inch. The 
estimated increase in daily production due to repressuring after 
twelve months operation amounted to 70 per cent, of the 
anticipated production without repressuring. 


The. above examples, typical of a much greater number of re- 
pressuring projects studied, are sufficient to illustrate the great 
increases in recovery obtainable by this method and also its supe- 
riority to vacuum as a secondary method of recovery. 

The majority of American technologists agree that, where it has 
not been prematurely applied, vacuum has resulted in increased 
recovery in many fields, but they are also unanimously agreed that 
the majority of fields, which respond to vacuum, would yield much 
greater increases in recovery if subjected to repressuring. During 
the last decade, vacuum has bpen extensively employed in the Mid- 
Continent area but, during the last two or three years, the use of 
vacuum has been largely discontinued and its place taken by pressure. 
It is no exaggeration to state that in this area the remaining vacuum 
plants are operated solely for competitive purposes or for gasoline 
extraction. Even for the latter purpose the vacuum system is rapidly 
losing ground as producers believe that the loss of the lighter consti- 
tuents from the crude oil and its resultant loss of mobility outweigh 
the revenue derived from gasoline extraction. 

The examples cited above include repressuring with air, dry 
gas, and wet gas, all of which have resulted in large increases of 
recovery. As these various media were employed under widely 
different field conditions, it is impossible to draw from these exam- 
ples reliable conclusions as to their relative merits, but it is believed 
by American technologists that wet gas is the most efficient, medium 
and air the least. Strong theoretical grounds supporting this belief 
are to be found in the relative solubilities in crude oil of these 
three media, that of wet gas being the greatest and that of air the 
least. The practical difficulties in the use of air also, are sometimes 
considerable. The chief objections to its use are, the corrosion of 
equipment, particularly in wells that are producing water with the 
oil ; the greater tendency to the formation of emulsions in such 
wells ; the contamination of fuel gas ; and the explosion hazard in 
the compression of air-gas mixtures. 
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The conditions in the oilfields of Burma, apart from the 
reserves of Twingon and Beine, appear to be such that large in- 
creases in recovery may be expected from these 

talhKpramiHng*lfl C tte by repressuring. The Burmah Oil Com- 

ollfleld* of Burma. pany have already experimented with the method 
in the Yenangyaung field with encouraging 
results and a considerable increase in activities along these lines 
in the areas operated by that company is anticipated. 

As regards the reserves of Twingon and Berne, it is doubtful 
whether the difficulties, consequent on the competith e conditions 
existing there, are not such as to rentier repress uring impracticable. 
Another factor which would operate against successful icprcssur- 
ing here, is the prevailing practice ol group production. With 
as much as 1,000 feet of perforated pipe m some oi the wells in 
the reserves it is inevitable that much of the gas returned to the 
formation would be dissipated in unproductive sands. There 
would, in fact., be a tendency for the greater part of the gas to enter 
such sands in preference to productive ones, as the pressure in the 
former would normally be less than in the latter and the gas would 
naturally take the path ol least resistance. Yet another difficulty 
is the congestion of wells in these areas, a condition which would 
render the prevention of the escape, of gas to the wells without it 
bringing with it its quota of oil (always a difficult problem in 
repressuring work) more than usually difficult. These difficulties, 
however, may not prove insuperable and any attempt to secure 
the co-operation of the competing companies lor experimental pur- 
poses should be encouraged. If this co-operation is not obtain- 
able, or if the results of such experiments should prove discourag- 
ing, it will be necessary to adopt some other secondary method of 
recovery in these areas. 

If repressuring is definitely impracticable, I am aware of no 
other method, short of underground mining, that is as likely to 
succeed in increasing recovery in these areas as the application 
of vacuum. The evils of the premature appli- 
Vacuum as an alter- cation of vacuum arc fully realised, but there 
the reserves of Twingon can be no doubt that its proper application 
and Berne. has prolonged the economic life of many fields 

and resulted in increased recovery. The con- 
ditions obtaining in the reserves in relation to the repressuring and 
vacuum questions were discussed with many of the leading technolc- 
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gists in the States. Without exception they were in agreement that 
the conditions are far from ideal for repressuring, while several 
expressed the opinion that the conditions of high porosity of the 
formation and close spacing of the wells, which characterise these 
areas, are conducive to large increases in recovery under vacuum. 


I LLUSTR ATIONS — 

Plate 10. — The formation tester. 

Plate 11.— Graph showing the average relation between the percentage of 
the total oil and total gas recovered ultimately from 6 Cali- 
fornian wells. 

Plate 12.— Chart showing relationship between production, size of flow 
nipple and percentage of water. 

Plate 13. — Fig. 1. — Graphs illustrating improper gas-oil ratio control in a 
Brea gas-hft well. 

Fig. 2.— Graphs illustrating proper control of gas in a Dominguez 
gas-lift w r ell. 

Plate 14— Production graph illustrating gas-oil ratio control by means of 
casing pressure in a pumping well in Dominguez field. 

Plate 15. — Graph illustrating results of repressuring with air. Harmcl Pool. 

Plate 16.-- Graph illustrating the results of repreBsuring. Alluwe. 

Plate 17.— Production graph of the Callendar, Heilman and Reyes leases. 
Dominguez HilL California. 

Plate 18.— Composite curve for 19 key wells, showing the daily average 
production for surrounding wells per key well. 
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On some Undescribed Freshwater Molluscs from 

VARIOUS PARTS OF INDIA AND BURMA.* BY B. 
Prashad, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.A.S.B., Superintendent , 
Zoological Survey of India. (With Plate 19 ) 

This short paper deals with a number of freshwater Gastropod 
and Pelecypod fossils which have been from timo to time, sub- 
mitted to me for report by the authorities of the Geological Survey 
of India and Mr. F. E. Eames of the Burmah Oil Company. The 
different species are of no special interest from the geological point 
of view, but to some extent help in understanding the distribution 
and relationships of the recent to the fossil forms. 

I have to express here my thanks to the authorities of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of India for giving me the opportunity of examining 
these interesting fossils, and am also indebted to Mr. F. E. Karnes 
for the privilege of describing the two fossil Unionids from Burma. 
The types of the new species are all preserved in the collections of 
the Geological Survey of India, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

Family : VI VIP ARID AE. 

This family is represented by a new species of the genus Viviparus 
Montford, which was collected by Mr. S. M. Hasan, Engineer-in- 
charge of the new Nerbudda Bridge, from the debris raised while 
sinking foundation-wells for the bridge. The bridge is on the Jubbul- 
pore-Itarsi branch of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and is 
situated about 23£ miles south-west of Jubbulpore, with an approxi- 
mate Jatitude of 23°N. and a longitude of 79° 24'E. The shells, 
according to the collector, * were found in the set of wells inside the 
north bank, at about 18 feet below the river bed or about 1)0 feet 
below the natural ground at the place. The marked difference in 
the geological formation at this place and the opposite bank was the 
absence of the conglomerate beds which thinned out from south to 
north and the presence of good clay’. The specimens were handed 
over to Mr. H. Crookshank of the Geological Survey of India, who 
forwarded them to me for report. Two of the specimens are only 

* Published by permission of the Director, Zoologioal Survey of Tndia. 
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casts of shells, wliilo the third is a fairly well preserved young shell 
embedded in a clayey matrix. They represent an undescribed 
species of the genus Viviparus , which is allied to the recent F. 
dissi milis (Miiller) 1 , and to some extent to the Intertrappean 
V. normalis (Hislop). 2 * * * * The species is described below under the 
name V. hasani . 


VivirARUS hasani, sp. nov. 

The spooios is of medium size, the largest cast in the scries collected 
not exceeding 24 mm. in length. The shell is conical-ovoid, solid 
and with the surface almost smooth. It consists of three to four 
whorls, but the apex, which is eroded, must have consisted in addi- 
tion of one to one and a half whorls. The spire is elongate, conical, 
more than half the length of the shell. The suture, which is markedly 
oblique, is moderately impressed. The whorls are a little oblique, 
not greatly swollen, and increase gradually in size. The body- 
whorl, as seen ir dorsal view, is somewhat rhomboidal in outline, 
though it becomes much wider from about the middle towards the 
aperture. The aperture is not complete in any of the specimens, 
but appears to be somewhat ovoid. The shell is umbilicate, but 
the columella is not well developed. The complete young shell is 
dirty white in colour. 


Measurements (in millimetres). 


Total length . . . • 

Maximum diameter 
Height of aperture 
Maximum diameter of aperture 


Holotype. 

11-8 23 14 

10 17-8 12 

11 8 

. 8-9 7-6 


Remarks : — The relationships and provenance of the species have 
been discussed above, and it is only necessary to add that it is geolo- 
gically not very old. Its ago is probably the same as that of the 
typo from the Nerbudda alluvial deposits described as Vivipara 
bengalensis (Lamarck) by Annandale. 8 


1 For an account of this species see Preston, Faun. Brif. 7nd., Freshw. Moll,, p. 

87, (London, 1915). m ^ ^ 

* Hislop, Quart, Journ, Cecil. Soc, London, XVI, p. 106, pi. v, figs. 2a, 2b, (1860). 

See also Prashad, Mem . lnd, Mas., VIII, p. 102, (1928). 

9 Annandale, Bee, Oeol , jSurv. Jnd, 9 LT, p. 366, (1921). 

E 2 
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Family : UNIONIDAE. 

Lamellidens Simpson. 

1900. Lamellidens, Simpson, Proc. V. 8. Nat. Mus., XXII, p. 864. 

1916. Lamellidens, Simpson, Deser. Cat. Naiades, p. 1166. 

1927. Lamellidens, Prashad, Jtec. Geol. 8urv. Ind., LX, p. 308. 

The genus Lamellidens Simpson comprises a number cf closely 
allied species of Unionidae which arc widely distributed in India 
and Burma. The recent species of the genus are catalogued in 
Simpson’s invaluable work cited above, while references to the 
fossil species from different parts of India are included in my paper 
referred to above. 

In the collection under report the genus is represented by four 
forms, two from Burma and two from the Siwaliks in the Punjab. 
Unfortunately the fossils from the Siwaliks are represented by casts 
only, while one of the very interesting types from Burma consists 
of only a single incomplete shell. In no case it is possible to study 
the hinge of the species, but I have no doubt whatsoever about the 
gener'3 position of the different forms. In the case of the Burmese 
forms, further, the age of the strata from which the fossils were 
collected, was not determined. In view of what has been stated 
above I have not, except in one case, thought it desirable to give 
any specific names to the various forms, but publish photographs 
of the different types for future reference. 


Lamellidens proctori, sp. nov. 

(Plate 19, figs. 4-7.) 

This new species of the genus Lamellidens, which I associate 
with the name of the collector, Mr. E. Proctor, is the first undoubted 
species of the genus Lamellidens to be found as a fossil in Burma ; 
the generic position of the species Lamellidens (?) quadratus Annan- 
dale is, as the author 1 remarked, ‘ doubtful and could not be 
ascertained without examination of the hinges''. 

The speoies may be described as follows : — 

Shell of medium size, elongate-elliptical, rather thin, compressed, 
very inequilateral, posteriorly elongated and with a narrow, greatly 

1 E. Annandale, Bee. Oeol. Bun. Ini., LV, p. 103, (1923). 
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compressed posterior wing marked oft by a low but prominent ridge. 
Surface almost smooth ; showing only traces of lines of growth. 
Umbonal region in antericr half of shell ; beaks not at all swollen 
or prominent, without any sculpture. Dorsal outline nearly straight, 
running gradually into the evenly rounded anterior end ; ventral 
oirtline somewhat arched, except in its posterior third where it 
curves abruptly to form the ventral margin of the posterior beak. 
Periostracal colour in the three specimens varies from ashy grey to 
metallic greyish brown. Hinge unknown. 

Locality Three shells of this species were collected by Mr. E. 
Proctor on 23rd March 1928, at Peg. No. 45 in a small tributary of 
Tlinpan Choung. a branch of Yu River in the Yenan area, Upper 
Chindwin. 


Measurements (in millimetres). 

Holotype Paratype C 

Length 24-8 47-2 66-4 

Maximum breadth 13-5 

Height 20-2 22-4 27-5 

I have selected the smallest specimen as the. holotype as it is 
the, most complete of the three specimens available ; the other two 
specimens arc greatly compressed and do not show tho true form of 
the species. 

Remarks : — L. proctori is closely allied to the recent species 
L. corrianus (Lea), 1 but is distinguished by its shape and the form 
and situation of the umbones. 1 have no doubt that all the three 
specimens, which I refer to this species, are con^pc-cific, and the 
differences in their form are due to distortion during the piocess of 
fossilisation. 


Lamellidens sp. 

(Plate 19, figs. 8, 9.) 

The fossil, which 1 record here as Lamellidens sp. and photo- 
graphs of which are reproduced as figures 8, 9 on Plate 19, is 
represented by a single incomplete shell from the same locality as 
the form described above under the name L. proctori. 

1 Bee Simpson, DaSbr. Oat. Naiades, p. 1175, (1915). 
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In the only available fossil the two valves are closely compressed 
together, and it is not possible to study the hinge of the species. 
The umbonal area and the posterior wing more particularly iu the 
left valve are, however, well preserved, and even though it is not 
possible to be certain about the exact shape of the species, 1 have 
little doubt that the form under consideration belongs to the genus 
Lamellidens, and is of the group of species L. gmcrosus (Gould) 1 
which is dominant in Burma. The characters, which confirm this 
conclusion, are the very forwardly placed, greatly compressed and 
not at all prominent umboues and the well developed posterior wing. 


Lamellidens sp. 

(Plate 19, figs, 10, 11.) 

A large number of casts (14,789 — 14,790) of a species of the 
genus Lamellidens were collected by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim from strata 
of the Middle Siwalik age at Asnot, Salt Range and at Mitlirala, 
Attock District (Dhok Pathan zone) in the Punjab. Unfortunately 
none of the specimens is complete and it is not possible, therefore, 
to be definite about the specific identification of the mussel in ques- 
tion. It comes close to the species L. jammuensis Prashad, which 
was described by me 8 from the Siwaliks near Nagrota, Jammu, 
and which I assigned to the Upper Siwalik period. 

For future reference I publish photographs of two of the casts. 


Lamellidens sp. 

(Plate 19, figs. 12, 13.) 

Two lots of costs, Nos. 14,791 from Chinji, Salt Range, and 
14,792 from noar Chinji, Salt Range, from Lower Siwalik strata, 
collected by Dr. G. E. Pilgrim, are also not possible to identify 
specifically. They difieT from the species from the Middle Siwalik 
strata referred to above, and are probably distinct from it. The 
distinguisldng features of this form, so far as can be judged from the 
oasts available, are the much smaller size, the prominent and muoh 
more tumid umbones and the less elongated beak area. 

> See Praahad, Bee. Ind. Afite., XXIV, p. 107, pi. u, figs. 12-17, (1922). 

* Prashad, Bee. Oeul. 8nrv. Ind., LX, p. 300, pi. xxv, fig. 1, (1927). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 

All the figures are reproduced natural size, from direct photo* 
graphs of the specimens. 

VlVIPARIJS HASANI, Sp nOV. 

Fro. 1. — Holotype embedded in a cliy’ey matrix, (14,783-) 

Fins. — 2, li. - Casts of two shells. (14,784 — 14,7815.) 

Lamellidens proctori, sp. nov. 

Fiqs. 4. 5. — Itiglit and left valves of the Holotype. (14,786.) 

Fins, fi, 7 . — 1 tight and left valves of another specimen. (14,787.) 

Lamellidens sp. 

Fias. 8, !). — Right and left valves of a species of L. generosus group. (14,788.) 

Lamellidens sp. 

Fins. 10 , 11 . — Right and left valves of casts of a species near L. jammuensis from 
the Middle Siwaliks collected at MithraJa, Attack District. 
(14,780 — 14,790. ) 


Lamellidens sp. 

Fiqs. 12, 13. — Left valves of casts of two specimens from Lower Siwaliks collected 
near Chinji, Salt Range. (14,761 — 14,792.) 
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Second Note on the North-West Himalayan Earth- 
quake of the iST February, 1929. By A. L. 
Coulson, M.Sc., D.I.C., F.G.S., Assistant Superin- 
tendent , Geological Survey of India , 

I. INTODUCTION. 

Since the publication of the author’s previous paper concerning 
the epicentre of the North-West Himalayan Earthquake ol the 1st 
February, 19:29, 1 additional instrumental 
Hon. dd i tl0naI in,orn,a " records of the earthquake have been received 

from the observatories at Colombo and Debra 
Dun. The first note was written with the idea of drawing attention 
to this shock and with a view to obtaining additional information. 
This was successful inasmuch as it resulted in the receipt, of the* 
valuable records from Delira Dun. With the aid of the additional 
information, a more complete study of the records has been under- 
taken ; this is embodied in the following paper, which also contain.-, 
for ready reference, many of the details given in the previous paper. 

II. POSITION OF THE EPICENTRE. 

The observers’ reports of the earthquake indicated that the 

epicentral tract lay in the area between Drosli, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, 
Srinagar and Gurais. 2 * For the purpose 

Position near the 0 f analysing the previous instrumental records, 
frontier between Buner , , . ° . . , . 

and Hazara. the epicentre was taken as bemg some 2o miles 

north-west of Abbottabad on the junction 

between Buner and Hazara. This position is still adopted in the 

present paper and lies approximately 405 miles (650 km.) from 

Dehra. Dun; 1,115 miles (1,795 km.) from Colaba (Bombay); 1,270 

miles (2,040 km.) from Aliporc (Calcutta) ; 1,740 miles (2,800 km.) 

from Kodaikanal ; and 1,955 miles (3,150 km.) from Colombo. 

The epicentral tract is a very unstable region.* It is probably 
the most interesting seismic region with which we in India have to 
deal. It is certainly the most critical area in 
stibSe^ton. *”** Ufl * our studies of mountain building in general 
and of the Himalayas in particular. 4 The 

1 A. L. Coulson, Re c. Oeol. 8wv. Ind., LX1J, pp. 279-280, (1930). 

•/Wi. t p.281. 

* F. de Monte** u* de Bailor*, Mem. Oeol. Surv. Ind., XXXV, p. 6, (1904). 

4 Note* by Dr. a S. Foz. 
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orographic axes of the Himalayas sweep round with a marked change 
of direction and are accompanied by faulting, the structural rela- 
tions being very complicated. The Himalayan folds here fi appear 
to have resulted from a thrust southward against the bows of a 
liorst of the Archaean peninsula. Frequent small slips along thrust 
}) la ties inclined (dipping) gently JK.N.W. arc to be expected in this 
region.' 1 This is borne out by the recording of 20 distinct shocks 
in the 12 months immediately preceding the shock of the 1st 
February. 2 * Unfortunately, however, it was not possible for an 
officer of the Geological Survey of India to examine the epicentral 
tract. Had an inspection been possible, much additional informa- 
tion would doubtlessly have been obtained. 

Very litfclo information concerning the geological nature of the 
country along the borders of Buner and Hazara is available. Middle- 
miss 8 has described the geology of Hazara 
and the Black Mountain and shows the region 
in the vicinity of the border as being composed of gneissose and 
schistose crystalline and metamorphic. rocks. He places their age 
a* Palaeozoic or older, 4 but on the latest geological map of India 
(at present in course of publication), the rocks are termed c unclassi- 
fied crystallines, gneisses, etc. 5 * On this same map and on Middle- 
miss’ map, the Buner country is left uncoloured. 


Geological notes. 


III. INSTRUMENTAL RECORDS. 

The records received from Colombo gave in Indian Standard 

_ . . Time 5 the times of the different phases of the 

Colombo. T. i j 

shock as under : — 



Day. 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

p . 

. 1 

22 

50 

21 

s . 

. 1 

22 

54 

23 

L . 

. 1 

22 

56 

41 

M . 

. 1 

23 

3 

33 

F . .2 

Amplitude, 19*5 mm. 

1 

36 

•• 


P=Time of commencement of First Preliminary Tremors. 
S=Time of oommenoement of Second Preliminary Tremors. 
L=Time of oommenoement of Long Waves. 

M=Time of Maximum Movement. 

¥= End of Shock. 


1 Notes by Dr. C. S. Fox. 

* Coulson, op. cit, 9 pp. 288, 289. 

» Mem . Qeol. Surv. Ind ., XXVI, pp. 1-302, (1896). 

4 Ibid., p. 9 (table). 

s Indian Standard Time is 5 hours 30 minutes ahead of Greenwich Mean Time. Unless 

otherwise stated, all times given in this paper correspond with Indian Standard T 
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The aotual time for S givon by the Colombo observatory was 

22 hoars 51 minutes 21 seconds. However, if one oonsiders the time 
intervals between P, S and L utilising the above time for S, one obtains 
S- P=1 minute and L~P=6 minutes 20 seconds. The corre- 
sponding interval, S- P, for an interval, L-P=6*3 minutes, should 
be about 3*9 minutes according to the generally accepted epicentral 
tables. One can but conclude that the time, S, given by the Colombo 
observatory is incorrect. The time adopted, S=22 hours 54 minutes 

23 seconds, was calculated by the author from a copy of the seisino- 
graphic record at Colombo. This gives the more reasonable inter- 
val, S-P=4-04 minutes. 

The following information was received from the Geodetic Branch 
Office of the Survey of India at Dehra Dun, where the seismograph 
_ is of Omori type, one pendulum lying east and 

* ” U "‘ west. The times are according to Indian 

Standard Time and accurate time is stated to be available. 




Day. 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

Remarks. 

V 


1 

22 

46 

20 

Record distinct. 

s 


1 

22 

47 

00 

»v 

L 


1 

22 

47 

40 

M ft 

M . 


1 

22 

48 

• • 


F 


2 

5 

. , 




Estimated distance, 260 miles. 

The eirthquake was termed ‘ Sargodha, Punjab.’ 

F was given as * about 05 hrs. on 23rd.’, the date ‘ 23rd ’ being an obvious 
typists’s error. 

For ready reference, the dotails from Colaba, Aliporo and 

„ , . Kodaikana! 1 are given in the following 

Previous records. , , , ° 




Colaba. 



ALIVOllE. 


Kodaikanau 


Day. 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

Day. 

Hour. 

Minute. 

Second. 

Day. 

Hour. Minute. Second. 

a . 

1 

22 

48 

15 

1 

22 

48 

44 





i* . 

1 

22 

50 

31 

1 

22 

01 

7 

i 

22 

52 

24 

L . 

1 

22 

51 

30 

1 

22 

52 

20 

1 

22 

55 

18 

M . 

1 

22 

;>« 

50 

1 

22 

52 

46 

1 

23 

2 

6 

F . 

2 

0 

37 


1 

23 

53 

31 

2 

0 

7 

54 


'Coulson, op. eit., pp. 282.285. 
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IV. ANALYSIS OF THE RECORDS. 

It was shown 1 * * that the usual methods of locating the epicentre 
gave impossible results from the records at Colaba, Alipore and 
Kodaikanal. The additional records from 
rc,„ r |*J ,0US ,rapossib,e Di hra Dun and Colombo give equally impos- 
sible results as will be seen from the following 
brief study of the time intervals between the various phases, P, S 
and L. 

If one utilises the interval, L-P=6 minutes 20 seconds, for 
Colombo, epieentral tables indicate that the epicentral distance of 
this earthquake from Colombo is 21§°, or 
^Colombo and l)ehra r0U gliIy 1,515 miles ; whereas the distance from 

the supposed epicentre to Colombo is 
1,955 miles. Similarly, assuming the correctness of the time phases 
given bv the Survey of India, the epicentral distance of the earth- 
quake from Delira Dun can be calculated from the interval, S-P, as 
200 miles and from the interval, L - P. as 375 miles. The distance 
of Debra Dun from the supposed epicentre is approximately 405 
miles. 

Thus there are large difierenoes in the position of the epicentre 
when this is calculated by epicentral tables and when inferred from 
observers’ reports. One must assume the 

Epicentre indicated by latter to be correct. For instance, when 
s umed 6 to be'correcfc** calculated from the records of Colaba, 
Alipore and Kodaikanal, assuming the long 
or surface w r avcs (Rayleigh waves) had a velocity of 3-8 kilometres 
per second, the epicentre was indicated as being near Dholpur j 1 
but no reports of the occurrence of any sensible shock were received 
from Dholpur. 

The epicentral tables used in the calculations are based, as 
regards L-P, on the assumption of a velocity of 3-8 km. per second 
for the long waves, the usual velocity of the 

Eplcenfraltablet based Jong waves. 1 The intervals, L-P, and S-P, 
numerous* 6 earthquakes, and the epicentral distance in the tables have 
been calculated from time observations of 
numerous earthquakes. Accordingly, if any relianoe at all is to be 

1 Goulaon. op. cit. t p. 287. 

1 0. Klotz., Bull. Beia . Soc. Airier., VII, pp. 67-71, (1907) ob cited in C. Davison, * A 

Manual of Seismology,' Cambridge, p. 147, (1921). 
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placed on the time observations of the five recording stations, one 
can but conclude that the usual rates of propagation of the preli- 
minary and secondary tremors and the long waves are not appli- 
cable to this earthquake of the 1st February, 1929. 

It is not thought possible that the differences in rate are entirely 
due to the effect of depth of focus of the earthquake, though depth 
must influence the rates to a certain extent. 1 

Differences not ex- As Davison notes® ‘ The forms of the time- 
focus. curves for individual earthquakes vary 

within certain narrow limits, the variation 
depending partly on the depth of the focus, partly perhaps on the 
paths traversed by the waves.’ 

In the author’s previous paper, 8 an investigation was made of 
the paths of the long or surface waves from the position of the sup- 
posed epicentre to the recording stations of 
P aSr S “f ra th°e n waves! Colaba, Alipore and Kodaikanal. It was 
assumed that the long waves had a velocity 
of 3-8 kilometres per second in ‘ rock ’ and their velocity in ‘ allu- 
vium ’ was calculated by considering the paths to the three recording 
stations as consisting of a definite amount of rock with the remainder 
alluvium. The previous results are given in the following tables, 
together with those obtained from a consideration of the path to 
Dchra Dun, compared with that to Colaba and, also, that to 
Alipore : — 


Recording station. 

Epicentral 
distance in 
kilometres. 

Alluvium 
in ! 

kilometres. | 

Rock 

1 in 

1 kilometres. 

i 

i 

L 

Minute. 

Second. 

Dehra Dun 

a 

a 

650 

50 

I 

47 

40 

Colaba . 

a 

a 

1,795 

815 

980 

51 

36 

Alipore . 

• 

a 

2,040 

625 

1,415 

52 

20 

Kodaikanal • 

• 

a 

2,800 

710 


55 

18 


1 H. Jeffreys, ‘ The Earth,’ Cambridge, pp. 135-136, (1029). 

1 C. Davison, ‘ A Manual of Seismology,’ Cambridge, p. 145, (1929). 
' Op. at., pp. 286-287. 
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A. 

B. 

a 

D. 

E. 

Alluvium in kilometres 

Rock in kilometres 

Time interval in seconds 
Velocity in alluvium in kilo- 
metres per second. 

+765 

+380 

236 

5-6 

i 

i 

+575 
+ 815 
280 
8-8 

—190 

+435 

44 

2-7 

—105 
+ U10 
222 
1-5 

1 

+85 

+675 

178 

231 s 


The figures in each of the columns, A to E, are derived from a 
study of each of the following pairs of stations, respectively : — 


A. Colaba and Dehra Dun. 

B. Alipore and Dehra Dun. 

C. Alipore and Colaba. 

D. Kodaikanal and Colaba. 

E. Kodaikanal and Alipore. 

The plus sign denotes that the length of the portion of the path 
to the first-named station lying in alluvium or rock exceeds the 
length of the portion of the path to the last-named station through the 
same medium by the amount stated. Thus for C, the path to Alipore 
traverses 190 kilometres less alluvium and 435 kilometres more 
rock than that to Colaba. 

Only five intervals between the times of arrival of the long 

waves, L, at different stations have been considered, but these are 
sufficient to show large differences for the 

Use of amounts of velocity in alluvium as distinct from lock, 
pathtffldenrto ex" Accordingly it must be concluded that the 
plain time differences, assumption that the long waves in alluvium 

have a different velocity from the usual velo- 
city of 3*8 km. per second, when taken in conjunction with the adop- 
tion of the usual velocity in rock, is insufficient to explain the times 
given by the recording stations. 

One may now consider w r hat is the velocity, V, of the 

long waves of this earthquake, assuming that the velocity is 
the same throughout all parts of the paths 

clty ete oT ta |ong" waves! to the rec <> rdi ng stations. The following 
table, which also contains, for ready re- 
ference, the results previously obtained for Colaba, Alipore and 

Kodaikanal, 8 gives the results obtained by considering the differ- 

1 Coulson, op. at., footnote No. 1, p. 287. 

* Ibid., pp. 285-286. 
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ences in time of arrival of the long waves at each of the following 
pairs of recording stations : — 



A. Delira Dun and Colaba. 

B. Dehra Dun and Alipore. 

C. Delira Dun and Kodaikanal. 

D. Dehra Dun and Colombo. 

E. Colaba and Alipore. 

F. Colaba and Kodaikanal. 

(J. Colaba and Colombo. 

H. Alipore and Kodaikanal. 

I. Alipore and Colombo. 

J. Kodaikanal and Colombo. 


The average of those ten figures for the velocity of the long waves 
is 1-6 kilometres per second. All the results are higher than the 
usual figure of 3-8 kilometres per second. A<- 
Hjg her "etoetty than cordingly, though the figure of 4-G is only an 
approximation, one can safely say that the 
long waves in this earthquake had a higher velocity than usual. 
Assuming that the long waves had a velocity of 4-fi kilonutres 


per second in all parts of their courses to the recording stations, 
it is a simple matter to calculate a value for the 
rth™ 0 k°* or ' g * n °* ^ me °rigin. of the shock at the epicentre, 0. 
m : ^ 1 :is The following table gives the results so obtained : — 


Recording 

station. 

Distance 

from 

epicentre in 

L 

i 


Calculated 

interval 

L-0 

0 



' kilometres. 

i 

Minute. | 

Second. 

: Minute. 

Second. 

Minute. 

Second 

Dohra Dun 

650 

' « j 

40 

2 

1 21 

45 

19 

Colaba 

1,795 

r,i ’ 

36 

6 

30 

45 

G 

Alipore 

2,040 

62 

20 

7 

23 

. 44 

57 

Kodaikanal 

2,800 

55 i 

18 

i 10 

9 

45 

9 

Colombo . 

3,150 

56 | 

41 

i " 

25 

i 

45 

i ! 

16 
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The mean of these times is 22 hours 45 minutes 9 seconds Indian 
Standard Time or 17 hours 15 minutes 9 seconds Greenwich Moan 
Time, on the 1st February, 1929. Most of the observing stations 
without instruments gave either 22 hours 45 minutes or slightly 
later times ; and so the calculated time of origin is as well within 
agreement with the observed times as can be expected from in- 
accurate observation. 

One may now pass to a consideration of the times, P and S. 
The time L can usually be obtained from the records with greater 
accuracy than either I* or S. So the time of origin 
First preliminary J las been obtained from the times of arrival 
of the long waves and not from cither the 
first, or second preliminary tremors. Assuming that the time of 
origin was 22 hours 45 minutes 9 seconds, one obtains the following 
figures for V 1 , the. mean velocities of the first preliminary tremors : — 




r 


Interval P-0 

Epicentral i 

distance in 

V, 

Observing station. 

Minute. 

[ 

Second. 

Minute. 

i 

1 

j Second. 

1 

"i 

Miles, j 

i 

Degrees. 1 

i 

km. per 
sec . 

Delira Dan . 

• 1 

| 4G 

20 

1 

1 

11 

405 

5-8° | 

| 

9-2 

Colaba 

■ 

48 

15 

3 

; 6 

1,115 

1 

| 15*9° , 

9-7 

Aliporc 

• 

48 

44 

3 

i 

35 

1,270 . 

18-1° 

9-5 

Kiriaikana! . 

■ 



•• 


1,740 . 

24-9° 


Colombo 

• 

60 

21 

5 

12 

i 

1,955 ! 

27-9° 

10-1 


The mean velocities of the first preliminary tremors arc higher 
than usual and except for the discordance between Aliporo and 
Colaba, increase with arcual distances, as is to be expected. The 
velocity of 10*1 kilometres per second for an arcual distance of 28° 
may be compared with the usual velocity of 10*9 kilometres per 
second for an arcual distance of 60 0 . 1 


1 Davison, op. eft., p. 147. 
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Similarly the mean velocities, Y t of the 
Second preliminary second preliminary tremors may bo determined 
em8n * with the results given in the following table:-- 


Observing station. 

: s 

i 

Interval 

S-0 

Epicentral 

v* 

i 

Minute. 

Second. 

Minute. 

Second. 

distance in 
degrees. 

i 

km. per sec. 

Dehra Don 

47 

00 

1 

51 

5-8° 

5-9 

Colaba . 

50 

31 

5 

22 

16*9° 

5-0 

Alipore . 

51 

7 

5 

58 

18-1° 

5-7 

Kodaikanal 

52 

24 

7 

16 i 

j 24-9° 

6-4 

Colombo 

54 

23 

9 

1 

14 

27-»° 

5-7 


These velocities do not consistently increase with arcual distances 
though they are alike in being higher than usual. For instance. 
Davison 1 gives the velocity of 4-8 kilometres per second for tin 
arcual distance of 30°. The discordance may be due to the fact that 
other compressional and distortions! pulses are present and that 
these have confused the interpretation of the seismograms. 2 


V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

1. Instrumental records from Dehra Dun and Colombo regarding 
the earthquake of the 1st February, 1929, have been given. 

2. These additional records and the previous records from Colaba, 
Alipore and Kodaikanal have been analysed and found to show a 
distinct abnormality compared with the usual results obtained in 
the study of earthquakes. The usually adopted velocity for the 
long or surface waves of 3-8 kilometres per second does not hold in 
this earthquake. 

3. The assumption that the long waves have a different velocity 
in alluvium from that in rock, taken in conjunction with the adop- 
tion of the usual velocity for their propagation in rock, does not 
explain the time differences in the records. 

1 B&viaon, op. ctf ., 147. 

1 Jeffreys, op. eit L, p. 95. 
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4. It is concluded that the long waves of this eai‘ hauake have 
the relatively high velocity of approximately 4-6 kdometres per 
second. 

5. Adopting this velocity, the time of origin of the shock at the 
epicentre has been calculated as 22 hours 45 minutes 9 seconds Indian 
Standard Time, or 17 hours 15 minutes 9 seconds Greenwich Mean 
Time on the 1st February, 1929. 

6. The first and second preliminary tremors also have a higher 
velocity than is usual, the velocity of the former increasing com- 
paratively regular!}' with arcual distance. 


V 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

Tremolite from near Jasidih, Bihar. 

In May, 1927, Babu Pannalal Jogannath. of Katrasgarh, East India 
Railway, brought certain amphibolitic materia) to the Geological Survey 
of India for identification, its locality of origin being given as neai tlio 
villages of Ghogli (24° 32' 45' : 86° 38' 12') and Dim* uni (24° 30 # : 86 f SO' 
15'), close to Jasidih, Santnl Parganas, Bihar Exact details of the field 
occurrence could not be furnished, blit the sequence from highest to lowest 
was as follows: — 

1. Tremolite with a small amount of a tahose mineral and a lilth iron 

oxide and ? rutile. 

2. Tremolite with more talcose mineral Mid iron oxide and a little 

? rutile. 

3. Tremolite, with quartz. 

The abundance, purity and coarseness of the tiemolite apj •■ared to imrea-M* 
with depth. 

In October, 1927, similar material was also bi ought to this Department, 
this time by Mrs. R. Hay of the Jasidih Mineral Co . JiihhIiIi. the locality, 
however, being given as 4 near Jasidih'. This material is registered in the 
rock collection of the Geological Survey oi Tndia as Nos 37/740 (18145), 
37/741 (18146), 37/742 and 37/743. the numbers of the microseope slides 
being given in parenthesis. 

In February, 1928, the following analysis (T) by Messrs. J. and I! 
Hutchison of a so-called ‘ silica sand * was forwarded b\ the Jasidih Mineral 
Co. to this Department for interpretation :~ 

■ - 1 1 — — 

1 . ! 11 . 


i 
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In the analysis received, iron was specified as 4 iron oxide * and * ignition 
was given as nil. The analysis in column II is that of a tremoJitc fioni Lee, 
Mass., U. S. A. 1 , and it can clearly be, seen that the so-called ‘ silica sand * 
is a practically pure tremolile. Repeated requests for a sample of the 
material analysed met with no response. Hence, although the analysis 
is of interest, it has not the same value as would attach to it were one. certain 
that it applied to the tremolite legistered in the. collections of this Depart- 
ment ; for upon the latter the physical data given below have been deter- 
mined. 

The specific graxity of the tremolite from Jasidih is 3-05. It is pale 
green in colour ; ami very brittle, dm* to the high development of the cleavage 
(110). When sections were inclined on a Federov stage, minute small twin- 
ning lamellae parallel to (001 ) were visible. 2 The plane of the optic axes 
lies in the plane of symmetry (010). The angle of extinction, cAc— 15°, 
and C is situated in the. obtuse angle between the crystallographic axes 
a and c . 

The following are the refractive indices of the tremolite for sodium light , 
determined by means of a Pulfrich total reflect ometer. the section being 
almost parallel to the acute bisectrix but at about 45° to the optic axial 
plane 3 4 : — 


a =- 1 - 6020 » 
0=1-6175, 
— 1-6300. 
y -a— 0-027 i . 


When calculated from the indices by means ot J^artalani's formula 4 . 


cos V = 


tan o 
tan 


where cos <p — 


? , a 
- and cos = - . 

Y T 


the optic axial angle, 2V=85° 6'. Actual measurements of the optic axial 
angle in slides 18145 and 18146 gave 2Y=80°. These were corrected for 
the difference in refractive index of the hemisphere (1'650) and the mineral 
(0=1-6175). 


1 Ford, Am. Jmrn . Sci., XXXVII, p. 179 (1914). O. Miigge, * Rosenbasch’e Mikros- 
kopisohe Phvsiographu*. dor Petrographisck Wichtigen Mine, alien ’, Stuttgart, T, No. 2, 
pp. 512, 513 (1927). 

* J. P. Iddings, ‘ Hock Minerals \ New York, p. 357 (1911). 

■ C. Pulfrich, ‘ Das Total refleetometfT \ Leipzig, Piste 111, Fig. 6 (1890). 

4 F. Beoke, * Tsohermak’s Lehrbuch der Miueralogic ', Vienna, p. 211 (1921). 
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The foregoing results are given below in tabular form together with the 
values of other tremolites 1 * : — 


No. 

a 

i 

p 

Y 

Y a 

C : c 

2Y 

I 

1-5996 

1-6131 

1*6244 

0-0248 

16°39' 

81°33' 

n 

1 3 

1-6155 

1-6272 

0-0272 

15°25' 

79°38' 

hi 

1 1-6029 

1-6176 


0-0271 

15° 

85°6 / 

IV 

1-6022 

1-6192 

1*6347 

0-0325 

lfi°38 # 

86*29' 


I. Tremolite, Gouvemeur, N. Y. d 2-997. 

II. Tremolite, Switzerland, d = 2*980. 

III. Tremolite, Jasidih, India, d = 3-05. 

IV. Tremolite, Lee, MaBs., U. S. A. 

A. L. Coulson 


Note on Sapphirine in the Vizagapatam District. 

Sapphirine was first discovered in India bv Mr. 0. S. Middletniss in 1902, 
and was described by him in a paper entitled ‘ Note on a Rapphirine-boaring 
rock from the Vizagapatara district \ a Tn this paper he states that he found 
in one place near Paderu (18° 04' : 32° 42') a rock containing this rare 
mineral A later paper by Dr. T. L. Walker and Mr. W. H. Collins 3 written 
as the result of an examination of some further specimens collected by Middle- 
miss in 1903, reports the mineral from numerous places between Paderu 
and Gangrez Madgul, and considerably extends the information given in 
the original report. 

The objects of the present note are (1) to show that rocks containing 
sapphirine are fairly common over a wide area in the Vizagapatain Hill 
Tracts situated about 25 miles to the east of the region noted by Walker and 
Collins, and (2) to add the refractive indices, and the optic axial angle to 
the optical constants of this mineral already published in our Records. 

In April* 1924, I made a hasty traverse through the Vizagapatam Hill 
Tracts, and cjllected numerous rock specimens in the valleys between Lon- 
gaparti (18° 11': 82° 59') and Masavalsa (18° 12': 82° 54'), and also be- 
tween Jalda (IS 0 07' : 82° 54') end Pedakota (18° 05' : 82° 57'). On examin- 
ing these specimens I found pieces of sapphirine-bearing rock collected from 
a number of different places scattered throughout these valleys. This 
region lies about 25 miles east of that in which Middlemiss first found 
sapphirine. Tn all probability this mineral is a common one over most of 
this part of the Eastern Ghats. 

1 O. Miigge, loc. cit. t p. 513. 

•Rec. Oeol Surv. Ind ., Vol. XXXI, p. 38 (1904). 

1 Op. dt., XXXVI, p. 1-18 (1907). 
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My specimens differ from Middlemiss* in that the sapphirine is less well 
developed. The mineral generally forms a thin rim round grains of hercy- 
nite, and separates that mineral from the hypersthene of which the bulk of 
the rock is composed. In Middlemiss’ rock the thin rim has expanded at 
the expense of the hercynite, till that mineral has either completely dis- 
appeared, or is reduced to a mere core. The rock and mineral association 
in all the localities where sapphirine was found are indistinguishable from 
those already described by Middlemiss, and later, and more fully, by 
Walker and Collins. 

The optical constants determined by Middlemiss are as follows : — 

Pleochroism : strong. 

a = Very pale dirty orange or pinkish grey. 

b Deep cobalt blue. 

C = Deep Prussian blue. 

Cleavage : distinct. 

Extinction angle from 0° to 25° in sections showing a and C colours. 

Biaxial, negative. 

In addition to these Walker and Collins give some information as to the 
orientation of the crystallographic axes with respect to the cleavage plane. 

Using Middlemiss’ material, which is purer than my own, but otherwise 
identical, I have obtained the following additional optical properties : — 

The refractive indices are 

a =1-714, p =1-718, Y =1-720. 

2V = 62°. 


The refractive indices have been obtained in the usual way by comparing 
grains of the mineral with liquids of known refractive index. For this 
comparison use was made of sodium light, and the Becke line test. The 
refractive indices of the immersion media were checked with a Zeiss vari- 
able refracting angle refractometer. By these means it is believed that the 
limits of error have been kept below 6-002. 

The optic axial angle was obtained with the help of a Federov Universal 
Stage by direct observation of both optic axes in a thin section of the mineral. 
A suitable correction has been made for the error in the reading of this angle 
due to the difference in refraction between the mineral and the hemispherical 
glass of the instrument. 

The refractive indices and the optic axial angle given by Ussing for this 
mineral from Fiskcrnas in Greenland are : — 

a = 1-705, p =1-709, Y =1-711. 

2Y = 68°. 

Ussing used red light for the determination of the refractive indices, 
and sodium light for the optic axial angle. It is impossible to make an 
accurate comparison between Ussing’s results for the refractive indices and 
mine, as he does not mention the wave length of his red light. 
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Using a red light similar to that described by Ussing I found that the 
refractive indices of the liquids used in my determination were about 0*006 
lower than the figure for the same liquids measured in sodium light. By 
deducting this figure from my results an approximate idea of the refractive 
index of Indian sapphirine in red light can be obtained. ThiB. however, 
does not allow for the difference in dispersion between the mineral and the 
liquids, a factor which might be of considerable importance. 

Comparing the two sets of refractive indices in red light, it appears that 
the Indian mineral has a slightly higher refraction than the Greenland one. 
Its optic axial angle is on the other hand a little lower. These two small 
variations are probably due to the fact that iron lias largely taken the place 
of magnesia in the Indian sapphirine, while the opposite is the case in the 
Greenland mineral. 


H. Cbookshank. 


On a Titaniferous Augite from Chaudrawati, Sirohi State, 

Rajputana. 

The titaniferoub augite in question occurs in a contact metamorplnc 
product at the junction of a small plug of olivine-gabbro with a calcic rock, 
one mile east -north-cast of Chaudrawati (24° 20' 30* : 
introduction. 72 o 4r)> Sirohi g tate K a j puta n a . It* associated 

minerals are calcite, ivollaBt unite, peetolite. quartz, microcline, ortlioclase, 
plagioclase and magnetite. Near Kui (21° 28' : 72° 50'), where a smaller 
plug of olivine-gabbro intrudes a similar calcic rock, prehnite also is found. 

The presence of titanium in the pyroxene was proved by the reactions of 
Gaubcrt- 1 using concentrated sulphuric acid containing morphine in solu- 
Descriptive notes. ^ on - After 24 hours, a distinct red colour w r as visible. 

In the hand specimen, the augite was black. In tbin section, its plco- 
chroism was as follows : — 


a=mauvc, 
b= mauve, 

C=greenish brown. 

Absorption : a > b > c 

Dispersion: p > V 

At its edges, the mineral is altered to a green variety of pyroxene, less pleo- 
chroic than the main mass and also at times in different optical orientation ; 
at others, the orientation is the same. 

iP. Ganbert, BuU. Soc . Franc. Min ., XXXIII, pp. 324-26 (1910). 

See also L. L6vy t Comptes Rendu* Acad . Sci. Par is, CIII, pp. 1074-76 (1886). 
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The highest and lowest refractive indices, determined for sodium light 
by the Becke method using a solution of sulphur in methylene iodide, were 
as follows : — 


Y =1-758 ±-001, 

V 


a =--1-734 ±’001, 

'/ 

Y — a =0-024. 
v H 

The refractive index p vaiies on account of the change in the optical 
character of this titanifeious augite. This change is discussed in the follow- 
ing section. When the nugite is pseudo-uniaxial, j3 = = a, the mineral 

being positive. Assuming, however, an average optic axial angle of 2 Y= 
35°, J3 can be calculated as l-73(» by Bartalini’s formula. 1 Efforts to measure 
the refractive indices of a polished fragment of the augite by means of the 
total reflectometer were unavailing. 

The interest of the augite lies in the fact that its optical character varies. 
The mineral is always posit he. but certain sod ions appear pseudo-uniaxial 

Change in ootical evt ‘ n w ^ en v i° we d with yellow and green monochromatic 
character. light. Generally, however, the augite is biaxial, but 

the optic axial angle changes greatly. Three deter- 
minations for green light measured by the Fedcrov method gave results 2 
V=3G°, 34° and 72°, respectively. The measurements in these determinations 
were corrected for the difference in refractive index between the hemispheres 
and the mineral according to Plate No. 7 of Wright’s memoir. 2 

The augite was twinned with fine lamella* parallel to (CK)3 ) 3 and exhibited 
one good and one w r cak cleavage in two of the three sections. In one sec- 
tion, p was almost in the twinning plane whilst the good (prismatic) cleavage 
was inclined to the axial plane at some 45°. In a second section, somewhat 
similar results were obtained, the good cleavage being inclined at about 
30° to the optic axial plane. In a third section, two good cleavages of equal 
strength were visible ; these were the usual prismatic cleavages (110) and 
(HO). The optic axial plane made a small angle with the symmetry plane 
suggesting that the augite may be triclinic. 

The results are very interesting but are not conclusive, as the dispersion 
of the mineral made it exceedingly difficult to obtain exact results and, also, 
the crystallographic directions were not plain. In addition, the correction 
applied for the index of refraction of the hemispheres can at best be only 
approximate for minerals with such high birefringence as possessed by this 
augite. One can definitely say, how T ever, that the optical nature of this 
titaniferous augite changes from biaxial to pseudo-uniaxial and that its 
optic axial angle varies largely. 

1 F. Becke, ‘ Tschermak's Lehrbuoh der Mineralogie/ Vienna, p. 211 (1921). 

t F. E. Wright, ‘ The Methods of Petrographic -Microscopic Research. Their relative 

accuracy and range of application/ Washington (1911) 

# J. P. Iddings, 4 Bock Minerals/ New York, pp. 316-7 (1911). 
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The following are the registered numbers of the rock specimens in the 
collections of the Geological Survey of India, the numbers in parenthesis 
denoting the corresponding thin section 36/787 (17595) ; 36/790 (17597) ; 
36/791 (17598) ; and 36/795 (17601). 

A. L. Coulson. 
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